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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  number  completes  the  7th  volume  of  the  Atheneum.  For  the  in- 
creasing number  of  subscribers  we  are  grateful,  as  well  as  for  tlie  punctual- 
ity with  which  most  of  our  distant  friends  remit  their  subscription,  and 
those  near  meet  their  bills  ;  those  who  have  forgotten  us,  will  excuse  our 
reminding  them  of  the  old  proverb,  "  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle." 

To  those  who  have  assisted  in  its  circulation,  we  tender  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, and  promise  no  exertions  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 
render  it  a  useful  and  entertaining  work. 

The  price  of  the  work  is  five  dollars  per  annum  ;  it  is  published  semi- 
monthly, in  Nos.  of  40  pages,  large  octavo,  each,  containing  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  matter  than  any  periodical  publication  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
same  price.  Its  frequent  circulation  gives  it  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
published  only  monthly  or  quarterly. 
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THE  LAST  MAN. 

BY    MR.    THOMAS    HOOD. 


'TwAS  in  the  year  two  thousand  and  one, 

A  pleasaiit  morning  of  May, 

I  sat  on  a  gallows-tree  all  alone, 

A-chanting  a  merry  lay, — 

To  think  how  the  pest  had  spared  my  life. 

To  sing  with  the  larks  that  day  ! 

When  up  the  heath  came  a  jolly  knave, 
Like  a  scarecrow,  all  in  rags  : 
It  made  me  crow  to  see  his  old  duds 
All  abroad  in  the  wind,  like  flags  ; — 
So  up  he  came  to  the  timber's  foot 
And  pitch'd  down  his  greasy  bags. — 

Good  Lord  !  how  blithe  the  old  beggar  was ! 

At  pulling  out  his  scraps, — 

The  very  sight  of  his  broken  orts 

Made  a  work  in  his  wrinkled  chaps  : 

"  Come  down,"  says  he,  "  you  Newgate  bird, 

And  have  a  taste  of  my  snaps  !" 

Then  down  the  rope,  like  a  tar  from  the  mast, 

I  slided,  and  by  him  stood  : 

But  I  wished  myself  on  the  gallows  again 

When  I  smelt  that  beggar's  food, — 

A  foul  beef-bone  and  a  mouldy  crust  ; 

"  Oh  !"  quoth  he,  "  the  heavens  are  good  !" 

Then  after  this  grace  he  cast  him  down  : 

Says  I  "  You'll  get  sweeter  air 

A  pace  or  two  off,  on  the  windward  side" — 

For  the  felons'  bones  lay  there — 

But  he  only  laugh'd  at  the  empty  skulls. 

And  offered  them  part  of  his  fare. 

"  I  never  harm'd  them,  and  they  won't  liafm 

me  ; 
Let  the  proud  and  the  rich  be  cravens  !" 
1  did  not  like  that  strange  beggar  man, 
He  look'd  so  up  at  tlie  heavens — 
Anon  he  shook  out  his  empty  old  poke  ; 
"  There's    the   crums,"    saith    he,    "  for    liie 

ravens  !" 

It  made  me  angry  to  see  his  face. 
It  had  such  a  jesting  look  ; 
But  while  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak, 
A  small  case-bottle  he  took  ; 
Quoth  he, "  Though  I  gather  the  green  water- 
cress. 
My  drink  is  not  of  the  brook  !" 
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Full  manners-like  he  tender'd  the  dram  ; 

Oh  it  came  of  a  dainty  cask  ! 

But,  whenever  it  came  to  his  turn  to  pull, 

"  Your  leave,  good  sir,  I  must  ask  ; 

But  I  always  wipe  the  brim  with  my  sleeve, 

When  a  hangman  sups  at  my  flask  !" 

And  then  he  laughed  so  loudly  and  long 

The  churl  was  quite  out  of  breath  ; 

I  thought   the  very  Old  One  was  come 

To  mock  me  before  my  death. 

And  wish'd  I  had  buried  tlie  dead  men's  bones 

That  were  lying  about  the  heath  ! 

But  the  beggar  gave  me  a  jolly  clap — 
"  Come,  let  us  pledge  each  other, 
For  all  the  wide  world  is  dead  beside. 
And  we  are  brother  and  brother — 
I'-ve  a  yearning  for  thee  in  my  heart, 
As  if  we  had  come  of  one  mother. 

"  I've  a  yearning  for  thee  in  my  heart 
That  almost  makes  me  weep, 
For  as  I  pass'd  from  town  to  town 
The  folks  were  all  stone-asleep, — 
But  when  I  saw  thee  sitting  aloft, 
It  made  me  both  laugh  and  leap  !" 

Now  a  curse  (I  thought)  be  on  his  love. 

And  a  curse  upon  his  mirth, 

An  it  were  not  for  that  beggar-man 

I'd  be  the  king  of  the  earth  ; 

But  I  promised  myself,  an  hour  should  come 

To  make  him  rue  his  birth  ! 

So  down  we  sat  and  bous'd  again 

Till  the  sun  was  in  mid-sky, 

When  just  as  the  gentle  west-wind  came. 

We  hearkened  a  dismal  cry  : 

'■  Up,  up,  on  the  tree,''  quoth  the  beggar-man,- 

'•  Till  those  horrible  dogs  go  by  !" 

And,  lo  !  from  the  forest's  far-off  skirts. 

They  came  all  yelling  for  gore  ; 

A  hundred  hounds  pursuing  at  once, 

And  a  panting  hart  before, 

Till  he  sunk  adown  at  tiie  gallows'  foot. 

And  there  his  haunches  they  tore  ! 

His  haunches  they  tore,  without  a  iiorn 
To  tell  whea  the  chase  was  done  ; 
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And  there  was  not  a  single  scarlet  coat 
To  flaunt  it  in  the  sun  1 
I  turn'd,  and  look'd  at  the  beggar-man. 
And  his  tears  dropt  one  by  one  ! 

And  with  curses  sore  he  chid  at  the  hounds, 

Till  the  last  dropt  out  of  sight. 

Anon  saith  he,  "  let's  down  again, 

And  ramble  for  our  delight. 

For  the  world's  all  free,  and  we  may  choose 

A  right  cozie  barn  for  to-night  !" 

With  that  he  set  up  his  stuff  on  end, 
And  it  fell  with  the  point  due  West  ; 
So  we  fared  that  way  to  a  city  great. 
Where  the  folks  had  died  of  the  pest- 
It  was  fine  to  enter  in  house  and  hall. 
Wherever  it  liked  me  best  ! 

Tor  all  the  porters  were  stiff  and  cold, 

And  could  not  lift  their  heads  ; 

And  when  wfe  came  where  their  masters  lay. 

The  rats  leapt  out  of  the  beds  ; 

The  grandest  palaces  in  the  land 

Were  as  free  as  workhouse  sheds. 

But  the  beggar-man  made  a  mumping  face. 

And  knocked  at  every  gate  : 

It  made  me  curse  to  hear  how  he  whined. 

So  our  fellowship  turn'd  to  hate. 

And  I  bade  him  walk  the  world  by  himself. 

For  I  scorn'd  so  humble  a  mate  ! 

So  he  turn'd  right  and  /turn'd  left. 

As  if  we  had  never  met  ; 

And  I  chose  a  fair  stone  house  for  myself. 

For  the  city  was  all  to  let  ; 

And  for  three  brave  holidays  drank  my  fill 

Of  the  choicest  that  I  could  get. 

And  because  my  jerkin  was  coarse  and  worn, 

I  got  me  a  properer  vest : 

It  was  purple  velvet,  stitch'd  o'er  with  gold. 

And  a  sliming  star  at  the  breast, — 

'Twas   enough  to   fetch   old   Joan   fi*om   her 

grave 
To  see  me  so  purely  drest ! 

But  Joan  was  dead  and  under  the  mould. 

And  every  buxom  lass  ; 

In  vain  I  watch'd  at  the  window  pane. 

For  a  Christian  soul  to  pass; 

But  sheep  and  kine  wander'd  up  the  street, 

And  browz'd  on  the  new-come  grass. 

When  lo  !  I  spied  the  old  beggar-man, 
And  lustily  he  did  sing  ! — 
His  rags  were  lapp'd  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 
And  a  crown  he  had  like  a  King ; 
So  he  stept  right  up  before  my  gate 
And  danc'd  me  a  saucy  fling  ! 

Heaven  mend  us  all ' — but,  within  my  mind, 
I  had  kill'd  him  then  and  there  ; 
To  see  him  lording  so  braggart-like 
That  was  born  to  his  beggar's  fare. 
And  how  he  had  stolen  the  royal  crown 
His  betters  were  meant  to  wear. 

But  God  forbid  that  a  thief  should  die 
Without  his  share  of  the  laws  ! 
So  I  nimbly  whipt  my  tackle  out, 
And  soon  tied  up  his  clawsj — 


I  was  judge  myself,  and  jury,  and  alf, 
And  solemnly  tried  the  cause. 

But  the  beggar  man  would  not  plead,  but  cried 

Like  a  babe  without  its  corals. 

For  he  knew  how  hard  it  is  apt  to  go 

When  the  law  and  a  thief  have  quarrels  ; 

There  was  not  a  Christian  soul  alive 

To  speak  a  word  for  his  morals. 

Oh,  how  gaily  I  doff'd  my  costly  gear, 

And  put  on  my  work-day  clothes  ; — 

I  was  tired  of  such  a  long  Sunday  life, 

And  never  was  one  of  the  sloths  ; 

But  the  beggar-man  grumbled  a  weary  deal. 

And  made  many  crooked  mouths. 

So  I  haul'd  him  off  to  the  gallows'  foot 

And  blinded  him  in  his  bags  ; 

'Twas  a  weary  job  to  heave  him  up. 

For  a  doom'd  man  always  lags; 

But  by  ten  of  the  clock  he  was  off  his  legs 

In  the  wind,  and  airing  his  rags  ! 

So  there  he  hung,  and  there  I  stood 

The  Last  Man  left  alive, 

To  have  my  own  will  of  all  the  earth  ^ 

Quoth  I,  now  I  shall  thrive ! 

But  when  was  ever  honey  made 

With  one  bee  in  a  hive  1 

My  conscience  began  to  gnaw  my  heart 

Before  the  day  was  done. 

For  other  men's  lives  had  all  gone  out. 

Like  candles  in  the  sun  ! — 

But  it  seem'd  as  if  I  had  broke,  at  last; 

A  thousand  necks  in  one  ! 

So  I  went  and  cut  his  body  down 

To  bury  it  decentlie  ! — 

God  send  there  were  any  good  soul  alive 

To  do  the  like  by  me  ! 

But  the  wild  dogs  came  with  terrible  speed,. 

And  bay'd  me  up  the  tree. 

My  sight  was  like  a  drunkard's  sight. 
And  my  head  began  to  swim. 
To  see  their  jaws  all  white  with  foam. 
Like  the  ravenous  ocean  brim  ; — 
But  when  the  wild  dogs  trotted  away. 
Their  jaws  were  bloody  and  grim  ! 

Their  jaws  were  bloody  and  grim,  good  Lord  ' 
But  the  beggar  man,  where  was  he  1 — 
There  was  nought  of  him  but  some  ribbons  o( 

rags 
Below  the  gallows'  tree  ! 
I  know  the  Devil,  when  I  am  dead. 
Will  send  his  hounds  for  me  ! — 

I've  buried  my  babies  one  by  one, 
And  dug  the  deep  hole  for  Joan, 
And  cover'd  the  faces  of  kith  and  kin, 
And  felt  the  old  churchyard  stone 
Go  cold  to  my  heart,  full  many  a  time. 
But  1  never  felt  so  lone  ! 

For  the  lion  and  Adam  were  company, 
And  the  tiger  him  beguil'd  ; 
But  the  simple  kine  are  foes  to  my  life. 
And  the  household  brutes  are  wild. 
If  the  veriest  cur  would  lick  my  hand, 
I  could  Igve  it  like  a  child  ' 
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And  the  beg^ai-man's  ghost  besets  my  dreams, 

At  night  to  make  me  madder, — 

And  my  wretched  conscience,  within  my  breast, 

Is  like  a  stinging  adder  ; — 

I  sigh  when  I  pass  the  gallows'  foot. 

And  look  at  the  rope  and  ladder  ! 


For  hanging  looks  sweet, — but,  alas  !  in  vain, 

My  desperate  fancy  begs, — 

I  must  turn  my  cup  of  sorrows  quite  up, 

And  drink  it  to  the  dregs, — 

For  there  is  not  another  man  alive 

In  the  world,  to  pull  my  legs  ! 


THE  CIIRONOLOGER. 


pOOR  Dick  Robinson  ?  So  he  is 
-*-  dead  at  last  ?  And  you  do  not 
remember  the  day  exactly  on  which 
he  departed  this  mortal  life  ?  Well, 
it  is  evident  that  if  he  has  dropped 
his  mantle,  it  has  not  fallen  upon 
you. 

A  Jig  for  your  dates,  say  the  pun- 
sters ;  but  such  was  never  Dick's 
creed.  They  were  his  food — the 
very  aliment  he  lived  on.  Various 
are  the  ways  by  which  men  fancy  to 
achieve  themselves  fame.  One  gen- 
tleman makes  a  vow  of  catching  the 
ball  on  the  ivory  spike  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  times,  and  accomplish- 
es the  noble  feat :  another  spits 
through  his  teeth  ;  a  third  protrudes 
a  wig  of  whisker  on  either  cheek  ;  a 
fourth  wears  a  black-silk  shirt,  with 
pink  gauze  frills  ;  and  so  on,  ad  infi- 
nitum. Mental  feats  are  altogether 
as  varied.  One  learned  man  spends 
twenty-five  years  over  three  or  four 
square  yards  of  scratches  on  a  pyra- 
mid, and  at  the  end  of  the  time  finds 
that  he  can  decypher  three  words 
and  a  quarter,  of  the  meaning  of 
which  he  is  ignorant.  A  pair  of  lite- 
rati fiercely  contest  for  a  whole  life 
the  proper  position  of  a  dochmius  in 
a  verse,  which,  if  it  were  arranged 
in  the  most  correct  manner  conceiv- 
able, would  not  be  worth  any  thing 
after  all.  Another  gathers  tulips  ;  a 
fourth  collects  unreadable  and  unread 
books.  My  poor  friend  had  none  of 
these  penchants,  nor  indeed  had  he 
^"y  affectations  about  him  at  all  ; 
but  he  too  had  his  strong  point. 

Men  about  the  turf  know  the  Rac- 
ing Calender  for  years  after  years, 
and  will  give  you  the  history  and 
genealogy  of  any  given  horse  at  a 
moment's  notice,  as  Squintum,  by 
Charlatan,  own  brother  to  the  Great 


Humbug,  &c.  &c.  ad  infinitum.  All 
people  comme  il  faiit  are  bound  to 
know  the  peerage.  I  have  an  ac- 
quaintance, a  fat  parson,  who  was 
never  within  fifty  yards  of  lordly 
company  in  his  life,  who  yet  has 
made  it  his  regular  and  constant 
study  for  many  years.  Mention  in 
his  company  Lady  Amelia  Hubblede- 
shuff,  and  he  starts  at  once  :  "  Oh — 
yes — Lady  Amelia,  third  daughter  of 
the  4th  Earl  of  Mundungus,  married 
to  Jonathan  Hubbledeshuff,  Esq.  of 
Hubbledeshuff  Hall,  in  Bucks,  by 
whom  she  has  issue  five  children — 
first,  John,  a  cornet,  in  the  Guards  ; 
second,  Mary,  married  to  the  Rever- 
end Zachary  Fogrum,  rector  of  Gob- 
ble-cum-Gaster,  in  Durham,  &c.  &c." 
Now  the  good  man  would  not  know 
the  face  of  one  of  those  people  with 
whose  history  he  was  thus  minutely 
acquainted.  All  his  knowledge  came 
from  Debrett ;  and  I  still  recollect 
the  look  of  horror  which  came  over 
his  countenance,  when  the  eternal 
blunders  of  that  valuable  work  were 
disclosing  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the 
public.  It  was  striking  at  the  root 
of  all  his  information,  giving  a  mortal 
blow  to  his  importance.  In  the  army 
a  steady  Major,  a  man  who  has  seen 
much  service  over  innumerable 
rounds  of  beef  and  bottles  of  port,  is 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  Army 
List — and  a  dry-baked  Lieutenant  ia 
the  Navy,  floundering  in  a  sea-port 
town,  has  no  bad  notion  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  quarterly  publication 
of  Mr.  John  Murray's  which  he — 
the  aforesaid  lieutenant — prizes  far 
above  Mr.  IMurray's  other  Quarterly 
— to  say  nothing  of  his  Journal  of 
Science. 

All  these  are  good  in  tTieir  way, 
but  Dick  was  an  encyclopicdia  of 
dates  of  all  kinds.     He  was  not  con- 
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fine<l  to  this  branch  or  that ;  he  was 
chronological    throughout.     But,   as 

"  What  can  we  talk  on,  but  on  what  we  know  1" 
and  as    Dick,   to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, had  not  read  a  book  since  his 
schoolmaster  dismissed  him  from  his 
ferula  (on  the  2Sth  of  June,  1790,  as 
I  often   heard   him  say,  precisely  at 
two  o'clock,)   and  as   his  affairs  lay 
only  in  the  precincts  of  a  provincial 
town,     his     recollections — reminis- 
cences, as   Yates  and    old  Michael 
Kelly, would  call  them — did  not  aspire 
to  regulating  the  periods  of  the  four 
great  monarchies.     Of  the  Assyrians, 
Persians,   Grecians,  and  Romans  he 
knew  nothing,  and  cared  less.  When 
Charlemagne  lived   or  died  was  no- 
thing to  him.     The  date  of  the  Con- 
quest disturbed  not  his  brains  ;    and, 
but  for  the  toast,  he  would  not  have 
known  that  the    "  Glorious  Revolu- 
tion" had  happened  in  l68S.    Keep- 
ing neither  racers  or  the  company  of 
men  of  tlie  turf,  the  sporting  records 
were  no  part  of  his  concerns;  and  as 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Peerage,    they 
came  not  in  his  way.     The  star  of  a 
Duke  was  as  much  out  of  his  sphere 
as  the  dog-star,    and  accordingly  as 
seldom    tormented     his    cogitations. 
But  in  the  events  of  his  own  circle — 
in  the  actual  adventures  of  the  town — 
who  was  superior  ?     In  them,  he  was 
without  a  rival.     The  adventures  of 
its  mayors   and  sheriffs,  the  dinners 
of    its    corporation,    the    arrival    of 
bishops,  the  incumbency  of  its  clergy, 
the  succession  of  its  churchwardens, 
the  building  and  pulling  down  of  its 
houses,  the  paving  and  lighting  of  its 
streets,   the    various    accidents   that 
during  his  time  had  happened  in  it ; 
the    robberies,  burglaries,  larcenies, 
and  their  consequences,  assizes  and 
hangings;    the    births,   deaths,    and 
marriages  ;    the    marching    in    and 
out  of     regiments — all    these,    and 
many  more  particulars  that  I  do  not 
immediately  recollect,  were  engrav- 
ed upon  the  tablets  of  Dick's  brain, 
and  imparted  by  his  tongue  with  great 
freedom  and  volubility.   Had  a  short- 
hand writer   been  present    at  one  of 
Dick's   evening  lectures,  he  would 


have  drawn  up  a  history  of  the  last 

thirty   years    of   the   city   of  •, 

which,  for  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
accuracy  of  chronology  in  all  its  de- 
partments— ecclesiastic;)!,  civil,  poli- 
tical, judicial,  convivial,  military — 
would  put  to  shame  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  the  histories  which  we  owe  to 
the  unwearied  industry  of  a  Lysons 
or  a  Nichols. 

He  had  nothing  to  do,  and,  as  the. 
town  was  a  very  busy  one,  he  was 
almost  the  only  man  in  that  predica- 
ment— certainly  the  only  one  who 
exclusively  devoted  his  time  to  ac- 
quiring a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  res  gestae  of  the  place.  At  all 
the  great  events  there  going  on,  he 
was  a  regular  spectator.  Every  day 
during  the  assizes  he  vvas  the  earliest 
man  in  court,  and  the  last  in  leaving 
it.  At  executions  he  had,  of  late 
years,  an  acknowledged  place  nigh 
the  hangman,  with  whom  he  was  al- 
ways intimately  acquainted.  He  was 
sure  to  hear  the  tirst  sermon  of  a 
new  clergyman,  and  would  not  miss 
the  installation  of  a  dignitary  for  the 
world.  He  was  free  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  though  never  so  high  as  to 
aspire  to  either  the  head  or  foot  of 
the  table  at  their  feasts,  never  failed 
to  have  the  carving  of  a  side  dish. 
When  a  new  regiment  marched  in, 
he  went  to  meet  them  some  three 
miles  before  they  came  to  the  town, 
and  soon  found  a  communicative  ser- 
geant, from  whom,  by  the  persuasive 
rhetoric  of  a  pot  of  ale,  he  sucked 
the  entire  news  of  the  regiment. 
Did  a  theatrical   company  make  its 

appearance  in ,  he  was  sure  to 

be  in  the  house  on  their  first  night ; 
and  as  he  had  for  thirty  years  kept 
up  an  acquaintance  with  every  com- 
pany that  visited  the  place,  it  was 
odd  if  three  nights  had  elapsed  be- 
fore he  had  a  mutton  chop  with  the 
London  star  annually  imported. 

From  this  course  of  study — for 
such  it  really  was — Dick  had  scrap- 
ed together  a  bulk  of  minute  facts, 
which  would  fill  a  folio.  But  the 
number  was  nothing  to  the  exactness, 
I  think  I  have  him  before  me  now — 
his  eye  a  little  cocked,  and  his  tongue 
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somewhat  tripping  over  his  third 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  in  high 
tide  of  anecdote.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  arnny  was  his  favourite  to- 
pic, and  he  descanted  over  his  old 
acquaintance,  who  were  very  miscel- 
laneous, with  a  pleasurable  regret. 
*•'  I  remember,"  he  would  say,  "  one 
Saturday  evening,  the  11th  of  July 
1794,  Tom  Spriggs — he  is  since 
dead — poor  Tom  died  on  the  14th 
October  1811 — and  I  went  walking 

down  the road,  when,  just  by  the 

Crown  and  Sceptre  Tavern,  now 
pulled  down — pulled  down  on  the 
4th  of  June  1801 — we  heard  a  band. 
So  Tom  and  I  went  to  it,  and  it  was 
the  50th  marchmg  in — the  black 
cuffs,  yoU  know.  Of  all  the  tunes  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  the  tune  they 
were  playing  was  the  British  Grena- 
diers, The  drum  major  was  a  re- 
markable looking  man,  with  one  of 
the  reddest  noses  you  every  knew — 
a  fellow  who  was  fond  of  his  glass, 
which  got  him  into  a  scrape  here, 
for  on  the  7th  of  August  the  same 
year  he  beat  John  Wilson,  the  gan- 
ger, in  the  street,  for  which  he  was 
very  near  being  laid  up  for  three 
months  ;  but  that  Wilson  who  was  a 
very  good-natured  fellow,  made  it  up, 
on  condition  that  he  gave  a  guinta 
to  the  hospital.  Well :  Tom  and  I 
joined  the  regiment,  and  we  walked 
in  with  them.  It  was  as  hot  an 
evening  as  you  ever  felt — I  don't 
think  I  ever  remember  any  hotter, 
except  the  9th  of  June  1809,  which 
inas  the  devil  itself.  I  spol<e  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Grenadiers,  one 
Jaraes  Thompson, — but  no  relation 
of  the  Thomsons  of  the  West — and 
he  and  I  fell  into  a  chat,  which  end- 
ed with  our  asking  him  to  join  us 
that  evening  in  a  bottle.  Faith,  he 
was  a  pleasant  fellow — not  more  than 
three  and  twenty  then.  Seven  years 
afterwards,  he  came  back  here,  and 
took  a  fancy  to  Jeuiiy  Davies, 
daughter  of  old  Davies,  of  the  Lodge 
— a  snug  old  fellow,  who  died  on  the 
18th  of  September  1800;  and  they 
were  married  by  old  Doctor  Grundy, 
on  the  8th  of  August  1801.  What 
became  of  her  I  never  heard  ;  but  he 


left  the  army  shortly  after,  and  is,  I 
believe  alive  still — for  the  guard  of 
the  High-flyer  coach  told  me  he  met 
htm  at  Hatchett's  on  the  29th  of 
February  1824, — wheu  he  was  go- 
ing," Sec.  &c.  &c. 

Such  was  poor  Dick's  conversa- 
tion, in  unbroken  strain.  If  the  sub- 
ject happened  to  be  hanging,  how- 
minute,  how  exnct  and  interminable 
would  be  every  anecdote.  In  a 
word,  this  was  his  current  on  all  oc- 
casions. It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
him  correcting  blunders,  sometimes 
made  purposely,  sometimes  jpor  has- 
hard.  If  you  said  "Christopher  Snob 
was  mayor  here  in  1789  ;" — "  No," 
Dick  would  say,  "  1788.  I  knew 
the  man  ;  he  always  wore  snuff-cclor- 
ed  breeches,  and  silver  buckles  in 
his  shoes."  '•'  I  think,"  another  w  ould 
remark,  '•  Tom  Buc'-;  is  in  the  5  lih. 
He  must  be  in  it  now  these  fifteen 
years." — "  Right,  Sir,"  Dick  woidd 
?ay,  as  to  the  regiment,  he  is  in  the 
54th  ;  but  his  commission  bearing 
date  the  17th  of  Way,  1811,  his  fif^ 
teenth  year  wants  nearly  nine  months 
of  being  out." — '•  Old  Mr.  Dozy,"  a 
third  would  remark,  "is  getting  very 
old  ;  he  has  been  rector  here  thirty- 
five  years." — "  Almost,"  would  be 
Dick's  reply,  "  on  the  14th  of  next 
month,  exactly."  "  Pray,  Sir,"  anoth- 
er would  inquire,  "  did  vou  ever  see 
Mr.  Kemble  ?"— "  See  liim  !"  would 
be  the  answer,  "  saw  him  play  here 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1799,  in  Ham- 
let, then  he  broke  his  sword.  I  took 
a  welsh-rabbit  with  him,  after  the 
play,  at  poor  Doll  Jones's — who  died, 
poor  woman  !  last  January — the  first 
Friday  of  the  year — leaving,  how- 
ever, something  snug  after  her." 

Yet  sometimes  Dick  would  become 
suspicious,  and  if  he  thought  you 
were  playing  on  him,  would  become 
restive.  In  these  moods  he  would 
remember  nothing.  If  you  asked 
him  then,  on  what  time  of  the  year 
Christmas  fell,  he  would  say,  with  a 
face  of  the  most  modest  gravity,  that 
he  could  not  tell — having  the  worst 
memory  in  the  world,  and  being  par- 
ticularly unable  to  remember  a  date. 
And  if  old  habits  prevailed  over  cau- 
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tion,  and  in  one  of  these  fits  the  old 
phrase  "  I  remember  on  the  3d  of 
July  I8l6,"  came  out,  he  would 
smile,  and  say,  "  it  is  odd  how  I 
happen  to  remember  that  one  date  ; 
but  a  particular  circumstance  put  it 
iuto  my  head  ;  for  that  vvas  the  very 
day  on  whicii  the  Red  Lion  stage 
was  started  by  my  friend  Tom 
CrOmpton." 


Poor  Dick  !  light  lie  the  turf  up= 
on  you — for  you  were  a  guileless  and 
good-hearted  fellow.  And  if  your 
ghost  should  ever  walk,  I  am  sure  it 
will  not  regret  the  circumstance, 
whatever  it  may  be  that  occasions  it, 
if  it  be  thereby  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  re-perusing  the  dates  upon 
the  tomb-stones. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  BLACK. 


"  'W'HAT  the  devil  shall  I  do?" 
'  '  exclaimed  Louis  Desonges, 
"  not  a  sous  have  I  in  the  world  be- 
side that  solitary  five  franc  piece ! 
and  where  the  next  is  to  come  from 
I  cannot  divine.  What  the  devil 
must  I  do  V 

"  Did  you  call,  Monsieur  !"  asked 
a  gentle  voice,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  more  dusky  corner  of 
the  apartment,  in  which  Louis  was 
sitting  in  his  old  arm-chair,  before  a 
worm-eaten  table  covered  with  books 
and  papers. 

"  Who,  in  the  name  of  Fate,  are 
you  V  responded  the  unhappy  youth, 
looking  round  in  search  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  whom  the  inquiry  had 
proceeded. 

"Precisely  so,"  replied  a  stout,  short 
middle-aged  gentleman,  of  a  some- 
what saturnine  complexion,  as  he  ad- 
vanced from — we  can't  say  exactly 
where — into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
He  was  clad  in  black,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  had  a  loose 
Geneva  cloak  as  an  upper  garment 
of  the  same  colour ;  and  carried  a 
large  bundle  of  black-edged  papers, 
tied  with  black  tape,  under  his  arm. 
Without  the  smallest  ceremony,  he 
placed  a  chair  opposite  our  hero, 
bowed,  seated  himself,  smiled,  laid 
his  papers  on  the  table,  nibbed  his 
hands,  and  appeared  altogether  pre- 
pared for  business.  Louis  felt  some- 
what embarrassed,  but  returned  the 
stranger's  bow  with  all  due  civility, 
and  after  a  brief,  awkward  pause, 
ventured  to  inquire  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  be  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing. 


"  It  is  of  little  moment,"  replied 
his  extraordinary  visitor  ;  "  you  are 
in  difficulties,  and  it  is  in  my  power 
to  assist  you ;"  and  so  saying,  he  be- 
gan in  due  form  to  untie,  and  "  sort 
out"  his  papers  upon  the  table.  Poor 
Louis  looked  on  in  silence,  and  sigh- 
ing, bethought  himself  that  if  he  had 
been  as  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
lectures,  and  in  the  courts,  as  at  the 
billiard  tables  and  gaming  houses  of 
the  Palais  Royale,  he  might  have 
picked  up  law  enough  to  have  en- 
abled him  to  involve  a  case  in  which 
so  many  documents  were  necessary, 
in  a  yet  deeper  slate  of  mystification. 
"  As  it  is,"  thought  he,  the  man  will 
soon  discover  my  ignorance — so,  as 
I  have  not  yet  practised,  I'll  be 
honest  and  tell  him  the  truth  at 
once." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself 
to  do  that.  Sir,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  To  do  what,  Sir,"  interrogated 
Louis,  "  I  did  not  say  anything. 

"  I  know  that  my  dear  Sir,"  ob- 
served the  gendeman  in  the  cloak 
still  busying  himself  with  his  papers, 
but  it's  all  just  the  same  thing." 

"  AH  what !"  exclaimed  the  youth. 
"  Precisely  so,"  continued  the  stran- 
ger, "  there  they  are  all  correct,  I 
believe — so,  my  dear  Sir,  as  you 
were  saying" 

"  Excuse  me.  Sir,"  said  Louis, 
"  I  was  not  saying  anything." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  quoth  the  gentleman  with 
black-edged  papers,  "  you  talked  of 
telling  me  the  truth  at  once." 

"  Not  I,  Sir,  I  only  thought  of  do- 
inff  so." 
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*'  Oil !  that's  all  the  same  with  ?<.s," 

"  Then  you  are  no  lawyer,  I'm 
sure,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Not  I,  my  friend,  but,  really 
— I  should  be  sorry  to  appear  un- 
polite  to  a  gentleman  of  your  birth 
and  talents  ;  yet  the  fact,  however, 
is,  that  my  engagements  are  just  now 
exceedingly  numerous  and  pressing  ; 
therefore,  allow  me,  just  to  explain. 
This  paper" 

"  Confound  this  head -ache," 
thou'rht  poor  Louis  to  himself,  "  If  I 
had  gone  to  bed  last  night,  instead  of 
watching  over  the  rouge  et  noir  table, 
and  losing  my" 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  smell  this  bot- 
tle," said  the  stranger,  politely  hand- 
ing a  sm^ll  exquisitely  cut  black  glass 
bottle,  which  he  took  out  of  an  ebo- 
ny case. 

The  young  gentleman  did  so,  and 
felt  "  powerfully  refreshed  ;"  his 
head  instantly  appeared  clearer,  and 
his  whole  frame  exhilirated. 

'•  Mon  Dieu  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  Monsieur,  where  did  you  buy  that 
wonderful  specific  1" 

"  Hist  !"  ejaculated  the  stranger, 
"  Don't  swear,  I  entreat  you.  It  is 
extremely  disagreeable  to  me." 

"  Well,   then,    I    will   not,"    said 

Louis  ;     "  but pray    inform    me. 

Poor  little  Louise  !  and  Adele  !  and 
the  Comtesse  !  why  they'd  adore  me, 
if  I  could  but  procure  for  them  such 
a  specific.  Pray,  Monsieur,  I  con- 
jure you,  in  the  name  of" 

"  Stop  !"  cried  the  other,  starting 
from  his  chair,  "  not  a  word  more. 
There,  there,  I  make  you  a  present 
of  the  bottle,  case  and  all.  I  manu- 
factured it  myself  for  the  use  of  par- 
ticular friends  only." 

"  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  francs 
for  the  recipe,"  exclaimed  Louis. 

"  Where  will  you  find  the  money?" 
asked  the  stranger  coolly  settling  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  liko  a  man  who 
has  found  his  'vantage  ground. 

"  Where,  indeed  !"  groaned  poor 
Louis,  Then,  having  rested  his 
head  awhile  upon  his  empty  palm,  he 
bethought  him  that  something  might 
be  made  of  the  stranger's  papers,  and 
therefore  addressed himselftobusiness. 


"  I  should  now  ask  your  pardon," 
Sir,"  said  he,  "  for  talking  of  per- 
fumes ;  I  accept  this  bottle  as  a  token 
of  amity  between  us,  and  now  if  you 
please" 

"  Good  !"  observed  the  gentleman 
in  black,  "  that  is  what  I  wish.  I  am  a 
plain  man — (somewliat  plain,  I  must 

confess,    thought     Louis), well 

that's  nothing.  I  wish  to  act  hand- 
somely by  you  ;  I  have  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  you,  and  you  are  over  hcad- 
and-ears  in  debt — have  a  hopeless 
love  afi'air — have  neglected  your 
studies — offended  your  uncle — shat- 
tered your  constitution" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !"  exclaimed  the 
youth.  "  If  you  say  that  again,  Sir," 
said  the  gentleman  in  black,  I  shall 
take  my  departure.  I  told  you  be- 
fore that  I  objected  to  swearing." 

"  Diablo,  then  !"  cried  Louis. 

"  That's  better,"  quoth  his  com- 
panion, smiling  and  taking  a  pinch 
ofblackguard,  (which  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, iii  a  passion,  had  given  him), 
out  of  a  black  tortoiseshell  box, 
handed  it  politely  to  our  hero. 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  latter,  sternlj', 
"  you  and  your  snuff  may  go  to  h — 
together." 

"  Precisely  so,"  calmly  observed 
the  stranger,  returning  the  box  to  his 
pocket,  but  not  offering  to  move  from 
his  chair. 

"  This  is  a  little  too  much,"  cried 
the  enraged  young  Frenchman, 
starting  upon  his  legs,  "  tell  me,  Sir, 
what  you  mean  by  intruding  upon 
my  privacy,  and  insulting  me  with  the 
repetition  of  all  my  misfortunes  ? 
Who  and  what  the  devil  are   you  ?" 

"  Precisely  so,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore," replied  the  unruffled  stranger. 

"  Precisely  what  1  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  You  may  be  the  devil 
himself,  fur  ought  I  know." 

"  Piecisely  so,"'  was  the  reply. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  real- 
ly are  the" 

"  Precisely  so.  We  have  an  ob- 
jection to  plain  yes  and  no." 

"  Then  you  are  a  lawyer  after  all." 

"  Not  I,  though  I  confess  I  have 
practised  occasionally: — bat,  pshaw! 
this  is  a  waste  of  time.     I  know  vour 
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traubles  and  difficultres  ;  would  help 
you  through  them,  if  you  would  al- 
low me.  I  have  money  to  any  amount 
at  my  disposal  and  immediate  com- 
mand, as  you  may  satisfy  yourself;" 
and  he  thiew  a  large  black  morocco 
leather  pocket  book  upon  the  table, 
where  it  instantly  burst  open  from 
the  extension  of  (to  poor  Louis's 
eyes)  an  innumerable  quantity  oi'  bil- 
lets de  banque,  for  500  francs  each. 
"  And  as  for  gold," — and  he  began 
to  draw  from  his  breeches  pocket  a 
black  satin  purse,  to  which  Louis 
thought  there  would  be  no  end,  so 
singularly  did  it  appear  to  elongate 
itself,  as  the  stranger  continued  to 
tug  it  from  its  dark  abode,  till  it  had 
attained  the  full  extent  of  a  Flemish 
ell.  Yet,  in  his  hands,  it  appeared 
light  as  the  eiderdown,  till  having 
placed  it  carefully  on  the  table,  the 
weight  of  the  gold  within  rent  asun- 
der its  silken  prison,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  louis  d'ors  rolled  out  up- 
on the  table. 

Louis  looked  first  at  tbe  immense 
wealth  before  him,  then  at  his  visitor  ; 
again  at  the  gold  and  notes ;  and  so 
on,  alternately,  about  half  a  dozen 
times,  ere  he  found  himself  capable 
of  uttering  even  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  And  each  time  his  eyes  rest- 
ed upon  tiie  stranger's  countenance 
he  discerned  some  newcharm  of  fea- 
ture and  expression;  and  he  at  length 
decided  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  so  perfectly  elegant,  agreeable, 
interesting,  well-bred,  and  accom- 
plished a  gentleman  ;  and  wondered 
how  he  could  for  an  instant  have  con- 
sidered him  a  plain  man. 

"  It's  always  the  way,  strangers 
think  me  anything  but  handsome  : 
but,  as  we  get  more  intimate,  my  so- 
ciety becomes  more  and  more  agree- 
able, so  that  at  last  my  friends  are 
ever  endeavouring  to  imitate  me  in 
all  their  actions  and  pursuits  :  but 
you  will  know  more  about  that  bye 
and  bye." 

Poor  Louis  had  by  this  time  made 
up  his  mind  that  his  visitor  was  no 
other  than  his  Infernal  Majesty,  and 
would  instantly  have  made  applica- 
tion to  his  patron  saiut,  and  as  many 


more  as  he  could  recollect  the  title? 
of  without  looking  into  his  calender  up- 
on the  subject,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dazzling  gold,  which  he  somehow  or 
other  instinctively  apprehended  would 
vanish  from  his  sight  at  the  sound  of 
their  names.  If  he  had  said  his  pater 
noster  that  morning,  what  now  lay 
before  him  was  not,  most  assuredly, 
the  sort  of  temptation  from  which  he 
would  have  dreamed  of  imploring  de- 
liverance. The  dark,  middle-aged 
gentleman  saw  the  gold  "  enter  into 
his  soul,"  and  let  it  work  its  way  in 
silence  for  a  short  time,  watching  his 
victim's  countenance,  and  ever  and 
anon  looking  disconcerted,  as  youth's 
guardian  angel  seemed  to  be  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear. 

"  Well,  jMonsieur  le  Baron,"  ejacu- 
lated he  at  length,  "  perhaps  the  tri- 
fle you  see  on  the  table  may  be  of 
some  little  service  to  you  ?" 

"  I  am  no  Baron,"  observed  Louis. 

"  So  much  the  worse." 

"  1  know  that  well  enough,"  re- 
joined Louis,  testily,  and  heaved  a 
sigh,  as  he  thought  of  the  fiir  Emilie, 
and  her  most  perpendicular  father, 
the  Comte  de  Tien  a  la  Cour. 

"  It's  your  own  fault,"  continued 
the  gentleman  in  black,  bustling  up 
to  the  table  and  opening  a  paper  ; 
"  you  have  but  to  sign  this  document, 
and  what  you  see  on  the  table  is  but 
a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  rich- 
es you  may  command  ;  beside,  unin- 
terrupted health,  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever you  wish  for ;  since  money, 
you  know,  my  dear  friend,  carries  all 
before  it." 

"  And  pray,  Sir,"  asked  Louis, 
influenced,  as  he  afterwards  declared, 
7nerely  by  curiosity,  but  determined 
not  to  sign  the  paper  upon  any  terms, 
"  what  may  be  the  contents  of  that 
document  1" 

"  A  mere  bagatelle  ;  look  it  over 
yourself.  Only  to  sin  for  a  single 
second  this  year — two  seconds  the 
next — to  double  it  the  third,  and  so 
on  with  each  succeeding  year.  I 
sa}'  the  penalty  amounts,  in  fact,  to 
nothing ;  for  the  truth  is,  you  will 
sin  for  a  much  longer  period  annual- 
ly if  you  do  not  sign  it,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  crimes  which  poverty  and  des- 
peration may  drive  you  to  commit." 
So  saying,  he  threw  the  paper  care- 
lessly towards  poor  Louis,  and  be- 
took himself  to  his  blackguard,  with 
due  gentlemanly  nonchalance. 

The  youth  read — "  Sin  for  a  se- 
cond in  the  first  year,  two  seconds 
the  second,"  then  looked  at  the  gold. 
"  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  calculating, 
"  that  will  be  four  seconds  the  third 
year — eight  seconds  the  fourth — six- 
teen   seconds   the   fifths — thirty-two 

seconds  the  sixth, — and" 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  black,  interrupting  him,  "  that  is 
about  a  minute  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  six  years.  And,  beside,  you'll 
observe  a  clause,  by  which  all  the 
sins  you  have  committed  before,  and 
all  that  you  may  in  future  commit, 
over  and  above  the  stipulated  agree- 
ment, will  be  taken  into  account. 
So  that  you  see  not  even  a  hermit 
need  live  more  immaculately." 

"  I  must  confess  you  are  very 
liberal,"  observed  young  Desonges, 
doubtingly. 

"  You'll  always  find  me  most  liber- 
al," said  the  other,  handing  a  pen 
across  the  table. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  Let  me  read  the 
whole  paper  first." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  !  You'll  find 
all  correctly  expressed." 

Louis  ascertained  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  to  obtain  daily  supplies 
of  money,  so  long  as  the  stipulations 
in  the  contract  were  fulfilled  ; — "  any 
amount"  was  specified— he  had  com- 
mitted sins  enough  already,  he  well 
knew,  to  wipe  ofi"  the  score  for  many 
years  to  come,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  which,  in  the  common  course 
of  events,  must  of  necessity  ensue. 
The  dream  of  unlimited  riches,  un- 
checked and  unbounded  pleasure, 
was  intoxicating  ;  but  yet  a  some- 
thing he  knew  not  how  to  define, 
prompted  him  to  hesitate.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  a  noise  arose  in  the 
anti-room.  There  was  a  war  of 
words,  amid  which  was  heard  the 
voice  of  a  marchand  tailleur,  (from 
whose  "  magasin/'  poor  Louis  had 
been  supplied  with  divers  "  habits, 
2  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  T,  2d  scrks. 


rcdingotes,  gilets,"  &,c.  &,c.,  for 
which  payment  had  been  oft  and 
again  demanded,  and  ever  in  vain), 
loudly  pre-eminent.  Threat  had  suc- 
ceeded threat,  and  matters  were  now 
approaching  to  a  crisis. 

"  How    much    does     the    fellow 
want?"  asked  the  gentleman  in  black. 
"  Throe  thousand  livres,"  replied 
Louis. 

"Pshaw!  an  insignificant  trifle; 
call  him  in  and  pay  him — merely  to 
get  rid  of  his  impertinence. — There 
— throw  your  capote  over  the  rest  of 
the  money — there  are  five  thousand." 
"  Your  generosity  overpowers 
me,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Lou- 
is, taking  up  the  pen,  "  There,  Sir, 
I  have  signed  the  paper." 

"  Good  !"  (reading)  '  Louis  Des- 
onges,' perfectly  correct ;  and  there, 
my  good  friend,  is  the  counterpart, 
signed  by  myself — it's  a  singular 
hand — perhaps  you  may  not  be  able 
to  decipher  it — indeed  my  signature 
is  frequently,  1  have  been  told,  taken 
for  that  of  some  of  jour  great  men. 
But,  no  matter ;  if  it  answers  their 
purpose  I  believe  they  don't  care 
much  for  that,  nor  1  either,  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  However,  I  must  be 
off,  having  a  little  business  just  now 
to  transact  in  London." 

"  Stop,  my  dear  Sir,"  exclaimed 
Louis,  whose  fancy  being  now  re- 
lieved, from  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  was 
once  more  on  the  qui  viae.  "  You 
promised  me  the  recipe  for  that  per- 
fume. We  must  not  forget  the  ladies. 
There's  poor  Adele  suffers  sadly  from 
the  head-ache,  and  the  lovely  Com- 

tesse,  and" 

"  Ah — I  know  what  you  would 
say,"  replied  the  gentleman  in  black, 
interrupting  him,  and  taking  a  black- 
edged  paper  from  the  bundle,  which 
he  had  again  tied  up  with  black  tape  ; 
"  ihey  are  almost  all  fond  of  such 
things. — There — you  will  find  what 
they  will  think  inestimable  recipes  for 
perfumes,  patches,  rouge,  distilled 
waters,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
am  the  original  inventor  of  them 
all." 

"  The  devil  you  are  !"    exclaimed 
Louis. 
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"  Precisely  so.  And  let  nie  tell 
you  Tve  derived  no  little  advantage 
therelVom.  Not  that  I  began  to  in- 
troduce them  with  that  intent ;  for 
to  say  the  truth,  I  h  id  not  then  be- 
come io  well  acquaiu.ed  with  the 
follies  and  infatuation  of  mankind  : 
but,  the  fact  is,  I  hate  to  see  a  love- 
ly woman  in  her  own  undisguised 
charms  and  beauty.  She  always  re- 
minds mo  of  angels,  whose  existence 
I  am  anxious  to  forget.  Some  among 
you,  who  have  not  yet  adopted  the 
use  of  my  nostrums,  still  preserve 
the  form  of  beings  whom  I  once 
saw  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  I 
dare  not  name." 

This  allusion  recalled  poor  Louis 
to  his  senses.  He  shuddered  at  the 
bare  recollection  of  what  he  had 
done  ;  and,  clasping  his  hands  to- 
gether, lifted  up  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  fervently  ejaculated, 
"  Oh  !  Mon  Dieu  !" 

When  he  turned  to  look  for  his 
sable  companion,  he  was  gone.  If 
he  had  been  allowed  time  for  reflec- 
tion, his  thoughts  would  have  been 
most  painful ;  but  a  violent  knocking 
at  the  door  helped  to  awaken  him 
from  his  dream.  The  door  burst 
open,  and  in  stalked  the  identical 
tailor,  whose  entri  had  been  an- 
nounced with  so  much  clamour. 
Louis  had,  almost  unconsciously, 
pocketed  the  five  thousand  livres, 
and  his  capote  concealing  the  rest  of 
his  riches,  the  scene  appeared  to  the 
tailor's  eye  as  denuded  and  poverty- 
stricken  as  usual.  A  young  French- 
man, (particularly  if  in  Paris,)  flies 
from  grave  to  gay,  with  more  volati- 
lity than  any  other  mortal  ;  and  Lou- 
is, having  no  fear  of  the  law  now  be- 
fore his  eyes,  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and,  with  an  air  of  gay  de- 
fiance, demanded  the  intruder's  busi- 
ness. 

"  Look  ye.  Monsieur,"  replied  the 
man  of  '  shreds  and  patches'  "  my 
mind  is  made  up  ;  I  have  two  officers 
in  the  next  room.  I  know  where 
you  were  last  night,  throwing  away 
my  money  at  rouge  et  noir,  among  a 
parcel  of  demi-soldes  and  pauvre 
diables." 


"Nevermind,  man,"  said  Louis, 
laughing;  "good  luck  must  come  at 
last,  if  we  do  but  persevere." 

"  What !  and  you  dare  to  insult  me, 
too  !"'  ejaculated  the  enraged  tailor, 
"  Come  in,  my  friends,  and  do  your 
duty.     There  is  your  prisoner." 

The  oflicers  advanced,  like  auto- 
mata, mechanically  bowing  to  our 
hero,  ere  they  made  him  captive. 
The  tailor,  at  this  moment,  seized 
hold  of  the  capote,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  taking  it  up,  and  exclaiming 
how  much  it  had  cost  him,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of 
a  small  portion  only  of  Louis's 
wealth  ;  but  suflicieut  to  change  en- 
tirely the  character  of  his  counte- 
nance and  tone.  He  let  the  capote 
drop,  and  fell  back  against  the  wall, 
with  looks  of  almost  reverential  awe 
and  dismay,  stammering  a  thousand 
of  apologies. 

"  If  you've  made  out  your  bill, 
Sir,"  said  Louis,  in  a  most  dignified 
style,  "  write  a  receipt."  Then  throw- 
ing a  louis  to  each  of  the  officers,  he 
continued, — "  Pray,  gentlemen,  ac- 
cept that  trifle  for  the  trouble  ihis 
fool  of  a  bourgeois  has  occasioned 
you.  I  wished  only  to  make  him 
wait  a  little  while  for  his  nione}',  as  a 
punishiuent  for  his  impertinence,  and 
the  infamous  manner  in  which  he  has 
frequently  made  my  clothes,  and 
kept  me  waiting  till  the  last  moment, 
when  I  was  going  to  a  party."  They 
bowed — looked  at  each  other — bow- 
ed again  ; — and,  bowing,  retreated 
backward,  as  though  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Majesty,  till  the  door  was 
safely  gained.  The  tailor  advanced, 
in  the  same  lowly  attitude ;  wrote 
the"  acquit,"  as  well  as  he  was  able; 
made  another  humble  apology  ;  re- 
ceived his  money,  and  bowed  him- 
self backward,  after  his  quondam  as- 
sociates. 

Left  to  himself,  Louis  hummed  a 
tune  from  the  last  new  opera  ;  re- 
flected that  what  was  done  could  not 
be  undone ;  and  concluded  it  was, 
therefore,  not  worth  while  to  reflect 
at  all.  To  keep  all  clear  for  next 
year  he  resolved  to  go  and  commit 
his    moment    of    siii     immediately. 
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Where  he  went,  or  what  he  did,  has 
not  been  lecorded,  but  it  is  most  cer- 
tain tliiU  there  was  no  complaint  of 
his  not  having  duly  fulfilled  his  con- 
tract for  many  years  afterward. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  ad- 
venture occurred  to  Louis  Desonges, 
at  Paris,  there  was  a  young  gf-ntle- 
man  in  the  city  of  London,  whuse 
father,  dying,  le^'t  behind  him  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  ready  money,  be- 
side a  flourishing  West  India  trade, 
by  strict  attention  to  wliich  his  for- 
tune had  been  amassed.  Charles 
Miixwell  was  just  of  age.  He  had 
received  a  good  education,  in  the  lirst 
place,  from  his  father,  and  afterward 
a  very  handsome  allowance,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  keep  what  is  tail- 
ed good  society,  whilst  the  old  gen- 
tleman stuck  close  to  the  counting- 
house  and  the  Exchange,  and  kept 
"all  right.'" 

But  when  he  died,  his  son,  taking 
a  wider  range,  neglected  his  busi- 
ness and  left  the  whole  of  his  mer- 
cantile affairs  to  his  clerks  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  less  than 
two  years  he  was  on  the  eve  of  fig- 
uring in  the  Gazette. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  too,  he 
had  fallen  in  love  ;  a  contingency 
which,  if  it  had  occurred  somewhat 
earlier,  might  possibly  have  made 
him  more  careful  of  his  own  con- 
cerns, and  saved  him  from  the  temp- 
tation which  awaited  him.  In  sad 
and  sober  mood,  he  sat  occupied  in 
a  m-inner  to  which  he  had  been  but 
little  accustomed,  namely,  in  melan- 
choly contemplation,  in  his  own  pri- 
vate counting-house,  when  the  gen- 
tleman of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  his  black  coat,  waistcoat, 
inexpressibles,  and  stockings,  black 
cloak,  black  bag,  black-edged  pa- 
pers, tied  with  black  tape,  black 
smelling-bottle,  snufi'-box  and  black- 
guard, in  the  same  style  as  when  he 
visited  the  poor  law  student  at  Paris, 
not  forgetting  the  neclful  black  pock- 
etbook,  and  long  elastic  black,  silk 
purso.  A  s'm-lar  scene  took  place 
to  that  which  befel  the  youns  French- 
man,   excepting  that  Charles  Max- 


well's decision  was  accelerated  by 
the  arrival  of  a  lot  of  "  returned  ac- 
ceptances," in  lieu  of  one  lung  tai- 
lor's bill.  It  were  hard  to  say 
whether  the  English  or  the  French 
gentleman  was  most  elated  by  his 
sudden  accumuliiion  of  wedth,  and 
unexpected  esj.ipe  from  disgrace. 

One  dreamed  of  hordes,  dogs, 
wines,  houses,  »&c.  &.c.  ;  the  other 
of  optJias,  dancers,  rouge  Ci  noir,  ti- 
tles, &,c.  (fcc.  One  resolved  to  for- 
sake the  couniing-house  ;  the  other 
resolved  to  forsake  the  law  ;  there- 
by clearly  evincing  that  the  heart  of 
neiiher  w.:s  eij;iagcd  in  iho  pursuit 
for  which  he  had  been  destined,  a 
fact  which  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  their  parents  could 
have  ascertained,  ere  they  had 

"  Lashed  them  to  that  oar 
Which  thousands,  once  lashed  fast  to,  quit  no 
more." 

When  the  bq-c'ain  was  concluded 
between  young  Charles  and  his  new 
ally,  he  politely  asked  him  to  stay 
and  dine  with  him.  "  Excuse  the 
liberty  I  take," — and  he  rang  the 
bell,  which  was  immediately  answer- 
ed by  a  footman.  Dinner  was  or- 
dered, and  a  wondering  clerk  dis- 
patched to  his  no  less  wondering 
bankers  with  the  sum  of  one  hund- 
red thousand  pounds,  and  a  verbal 
message,  that  he  had  received  their 
note,  and  should  not  trouble  them 
for  the  "  discounts"  mentioned  yes- 
terday. A  dinner,  tete-a-tete,  pass- 
ed off  delightfully  between  the  new 
acquaintances.  The  gentleman  in 
black  drank  his  wine  freely,  and  bot- 
tle after  bottle  of  the  old  supernacu- 
lum appeared  and  disappeared  with 
marvellous  celerity.  Charles  talked 
of  what  he  would  do,  and  where  he 
would  go  ;  and  how  he  would  aston- 
ish the  natives,  and  purchase  an  es- 
tate in  the  country,  and  buy  himself 
into  parliament  ;  whereat  the  dark 
gentleman  gave  a  singular  proof  of 
his  satisfaction,  which,  had  it  not 
been  that  "  wine  workeih  wonders," 
would  probably  have  broken  up  their 
party.  "  What  is  that  moving  and 
rustling  about  behind  you,  under 
vour  cloak  V^    exclaimed     Charles, 
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gazing  stupidly,  as  a  drunken  man 
often  does  when  staring  at  something 
going  on  before  him  which  he  can- 
not exactly  understand.  "  Oh  !  it's 
only  my  tail,  which  I'm  wagging," 
replied  his  guest,  "  It's  a  way  tve 
have   whenever    we  are  reri/  much 


noticed  the  honest  anxiety  expressed 
in  his  countenance,  at  once  resolved 
to  make  him  happy. 

"  Take  a  seat,"  Mr.  Ledger,  said 
he,  "  I  wished  to  see  you  on  busi- 
ness." "  Indeed,  Sir,"  ejaculated 
the  astonished  clerk.      "  Yes  ;    in- 


house  are,    I    am  sorry    to 
-"    "  Confound  the  concerns 


pleased."  "  Oho!  old  gentleman !"  deed!"  repeated  Charles,  seating 
observed  Charles,  "  then  you  enjoy  himself  at  the  table,  "  for  I'm  off  to 
youself,  eh  ?  youtakemy  jokes,  eh?  Melton  in  an  hour."  "  My  dear 
you're  a  bit  of  a  wag,  eh  1"  Sir,"  said   Mr.  Ledger,  imploringly, 

"  Yes,"   drily  replied  his  compan-    "  let   me  intreat  you.     The  supply 
ion,  "  I  wag  my  tail."  you    obtained    yesterday   was   most 

"  It's  monstrously  droll,"  added  providential.  I  am  delighted  that 
Charles,  hiccupping  ;  "  but  the  fact  you  have  yet  such  friends  left ;  but 
is,  my  comical,  old  Mr.  What-dy'e-  it  must  be  repaid,  and  the  concerns 
call-em,  we  have  many  ways,  almost 
as  whimsical,  among  ourselves." 

"  If  you  object  to  my  custom V 

said  the     gentleman    of  the   black, 
ruslling  cloak,  bowing  politely— 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,"  replied 
Charles,"  sport  your  opossum  as  you 
please  ;  only,  none  of  your  long 
t-a-1-e-s.  Ha !  ha  !  A  devilish 
pleasant  conceit  !  isn't  it,  old  boy  ; 
come  fill  your  glass.  I  always  hated 
long  stories  ;  don't  you  1" 

"  Why,  not  precisely  so,"  answer- 
ed the  other,  filling  his  glass ;  "  for 
the  fact  is,  that  I  invented  them." 


of    the 
say 

of  the  house  !"  exclaimed  Charles. — 
"  What  do  I  hear  !"  ■  ejaculated 
Ledger  !  "  Alas  !  alas  !  my  dear 
Sir,  they  are  already  confounded  ; 
and  yet,  if  we  could  but  obtain  assist- 
ance for  a  few  months  only,  and  you 
would  leave  off  drawing  such  heavy 
bills   on   your  private   account " 


"  What,  then,"  asked  Charles,  "  do 
you  really  think  such  a  beggarly  con- 
cern worth  carrying  on." 

"  Beggarly  !     Sir,"   said    Ledger, 
rising  from  his  seat,  and  all  the  blood 
About  this  time  it  wasjthat  Charles's    in  his  body  apparently  rushing  to  his 


speech  began  to  announce  that  he 
was  "  overtaken  ;"  and  he  never 
could  remember  how  or  when  he  and 
his  sable  ally  parted.  Something 
there  was  floating  in  his  recollection 
about  having  been  in  the  streets  ; 
and  of  a  row  ;  and  a  sort  of  a  mill ; — 


face  ;  "  Sir  !  if  any  other  person  had 

dared ;  but  you  are  his  son 

Oh  !  that  I  should  live  to  see  the 


day  !   My  poor  dear  master  !  no  man 

named    him   but    with   respect." 

Here   the  poor    fellow   was  utterly 
overpowered,  and  sinking,  exhaust- 
but  the  particulars  he  could  not  re-    ed,  on  tlie  chair,  sobbed  like  a  ciiiid. 
call.      The  black    smelling-bottle,  in     Charles  caught  the    infection,    and 


the  black  ebony  case,  instantly  dis- 
persed the  unpleasant  effects  of  his 
late  debauch  ;  but  it  was  not  intend- 
ed to  enable  him  to  reflect  clearl}'^  on 
the  past. 

The  next  morning  he  paced  his 
room,  after  breakfast,  endeavouring 
to  settle,  within  his  own  mind,  some 


looked  at  his  father's  humble  friend, 
with  feelings  far  different  from  those 
which  the  money  now  at  his  com- 
mand was  intended  by  the  donor  to 
produce.  He  certainly  was  not  at 
that  moment  committing  his  stipula- 
ted quantum  of  sin.  "  Mr.  Ledger," 
said  he,   at  length,  "  I  most  earnest- 


plan  of  operation,  by  which  he  might  ly  intreat  your  pardon  for  having 
reap  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  trifled  with  your  feelings  ;  but  the 
the   golden  harvest    before    him. —    factis, Ihavemadeup  my  mind- 


From  this  reverie  he  was  aroused  by 
the  entrance  of  his  late  father's  con- 
fidential clerk,  with  an  arm-full 
and  a  bag- full  of  papers,     Charles 


Oh,  don't  say  so,  my  dear 
Sir,"  said  the  clerk,  interrupting 
him,  from  dread  of  the  termination 
of  his  soatence,   "  Just  look   over 
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these  papers— and,  il'ilie  loan  you 
obtciined  so  miraculously  can  be  con- 
tinued hut  for  a  few  months,  and  you 
will  only — in  nioderation — Sir — 
t*ray  don't  take  my  freedom  amiss — 
we  may  still  go  on — and  the  profits 
an; — liave  been — will  be,  I  pledge 
my  word — ample — more  than  sulii- 
cient  for  all  that  any  genileman 
could — that  is,  ought — don't  be  of- 
fended, I  entreat  you.  Sir."  "  Not 
I,"  replied  Charles,  "  I'm  glad  to 
hear  you  give  so  good  an  account  of 
the  concern,  as  you  call  it.  For  my 
own  part,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine 
now.  If  you  think  it  worth  your's 
take  it  and   welcome.     As   for  me, 

thank    God no 1   don't    exactly 

mean  that — but  the   fact  is,  I  can  do 
very  well   without   it."     Poor   Led- 
ger's eyes  and  mouth  were  wide  open, 
though  he  doubted  much  if  that  could 
be  the  case   with  his   ears  : — but  the 
reader  shall  not  be  troubled  with  an 
attempt  to   describe  his   feelingf^. — 
Suffice  it  to   say,  that   he  would  not 
accept   more   than  a  small  share  of 
the  profits,  the  remainder  to  be  duly 
carried  to  the  credit  side  of  his  young 
master's    account     in    the    "  private 
ledger,"     As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
was  to    manage  the   whole   affair   as 
he  thought   fit  ;  and,   as  a  matter  of 
course    with    Charles    Maxwell,    he 
troubled   him    not    with    any    more 
large  drafts,  nor  asked  for  a  farthing 
of  the   profits  ;  all   which    surprised 
and  perplexed  iMr.  Ledger,  who  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  circum- 
stance, by   supposing  that  the  young 
man    had     disco venni     some     stock 
which  his   late   father  had    privately 
invested,  or  that  some  mining  shares, 
w-hich  had  been    put  by  as  worthless, 
had   turned   up   trumps  ;  or   that  he 
had  got  a   prize  in  the   lottery,  or — 
in  short  he  could  not  exactly^  make  it 
out.     So    he  dipped    his  pen    in  ilie 
inkstand,  and  stuck  to  his  desk  ;  con- 
soling himself   with    the    reilection, 
that   he   was  preparing    a   haven  in 
which  his  young  master,  and   bene- 
factor might  find  shelter,    whenever 
be  should  be  driven  in  by  the  storm. 
It  has  been    already   staled   that 
Charles  Maxwell  was  in  love,  and 


stated  too  upon  his  own  authority. 
He  said  so,  he  thought  so — and  yet 
when  riches  poured  in  upon  him  as  a 
flood,  he  went  to  Melton  first — then 
came  to  London,  and 

Ran  each  extreme  of  folly  through. 
And  lived  with  half  the  town, 

yet  never  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell 
upon  the  charms  of  Clara  Haul- 
taught,  the  old  Admiral's  daughter, 
with  whom  he  had  danced  and  fdlen 
in  love,  all  in  the  ref^ular  way,  ni  a 
Leicester  "  county  "  ball.  The  fact 
is,  he  had  no  time,  for  men  of  jileas- 
ure  never  have,  "  provided  always,  " 
as  the  lawyers  have  it,  that  they  are 
provided  always  with  money  and 
healih.  When  either  of  those  fall 
short,  your  mere  men  of  pleasure 
are  sad  twaddlers,  and  have  time 
enough  to  weary  themselves  and  their 
friends  liy  ail  manner  of  wearisome 
ways,  and  ill-supported  pretensions, 
which  position  should  any  reader 
doubt,  let  him  go  to  Bath  and  learn 
wisdom. 

To  travel  abroad  gives  a  man  an 
air,  say  some  folks,  and  Charles  Max- 
well went  off,  therefore,  to  breathe 
and  bring  home  some  foreiffn  air. — 
Hero  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe, 
by  way  of  avoiding  difficulties  here- 
after, that  the  time  of  which  we 
write  was  some  year  or  two  before 
the  Revolution,  so  called,  as  the 
French  say,  "par  excellence,"  be- 
cause it  was  the  vilest,  the  most  san- 
guinary, and  the  most  fearful  and  ex- 
tensive in  its  consequences,  of  any 
on  the  records  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  history.  The  reader  need 
scarcely  be  told  it  is  the  French  rev- 
olution of  1790  to   which  we  allude. 

Charles,  of  course,  went  first  to 
Paris,  and  there,  almost  of  course, 
became  acquainted  with  Louis  De- 
songes  ;  for  it  was  barel}'  possible 
that  two  yoinig  men,  possessing  the 
unlimited  command  of  money,  how- 
ever different  might  be  their  habits, 
should  not  come  into  contact  when 
pursuing  some  of  the  innumerabie 
follies  and  pleasures  of  that  most 
foolish  and  pleasurable  metropolis. 

When  an  Englishman  is  in  Paris, 
whatever  roav  be  his  natural  t^ste  or 
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propensity,  he  must  see  every  thing  ; 
and,  with  this  laudable  spirit  of  inqui- 
ry, Charles  Maxwell  betook  himself 
to  a  notorious  gambling-house,  though 
he  had  not  the  smallest  taste  lor  such 
amusements.  Louis  Desonges  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  the  time,  and 
was  interesting  himself  as  much  in 
the  game  as  a  man  could  possibly  do 
to  whom  it  was  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  he  lost  or  won.  The  air  of 
gaiciy  and  nonchalance  with  which 
he  paid  several  heavy  losses  attract- 
ed the  Englishman's  attention,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  they  betted  to- 
gether, won,  lost,  paid  and  received 
immense  sums,  with  such  utter  care- 
lessness and  good  humour,  as  aston- 
ished each  other,  and  made  the  by- 
standers imagine  that  their  bets  were 
fictitious,  and  made  for  some  sinister, 
though  (strange  to  say  among  Pari- 
sian adepts)  undiscernible  purpose. 
Under  this  impression,  all  play  was 
at  a  stand  ;  and  Charles,  after  ex- 
changing cards  with  his  new  friend, 
walked  ofl'  with  bills  to  the  amount  of 
about  two  million  and  a  half  of  livres, 
that  is,  in  English  money,  about  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  leaving  his 
antagonist  witiiout  the  smallest  symp- 
tom of  the  "  desespoir ,^''  so  common 
to  all,  but  more  particularl}^  to  French 
gamesters.  The  next  morning 
Charles  felt,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  young  Frenchman's  gaiety  and 
admirable  presence  of  mind  the  pre- 
ceding night,  the  loss  of  such  a  sum 
must  be  his  utter  ruin;  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  most  piiilanthropic  in- 
tention of  restoring  his  winnings  by 
making  some  foolish  bet,  he  ordered 
his  coachman  to  drive  to  the  Rue  de 
I'Universite,  where  he  found  the 
young  gambler  at  home,  in  his  own 
most  splendid  hotel.  The  whole  affair 
— lamps — silken  curtains,  sofas,  and 
<?hairs — the  silken  silence  of  the  ser- 
vants— statues — paintings — books  in 
the  most  splendid  bindings  ranged  in 
battalia,  while  some  half  dozen  were 
thrown  carelessly  on  the  floor,  like 
the  most  exquisitely  dressed  among 
the  brave  after  an  engagement, — all 
— all  breathed  of  wealth.  "  Good 
Jieavens  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  "and 


/,  for  the  gratification  of  a  meer 
whim,  for  /  have  not  the  excuse  of 
oilier  men,  have  perhaps  destroyed 
this  young  man's  happiness  forever — 
his  father's  grey  hairs — his  poor  por- 
tionless sisters — thrown,  like  young 
unfledged  birds,  from  the  genial 
warmth  of  their  parent's  downy  nest, 
upon  the  sharp  rocks  of  this  world, 
while   the  bleak   winds   of   adversi- 

ty" 

The  entrance  of  Louis  Desonges 
here  saved  him  the  trouble  of  com- 
pleting his  picture.  Not  a  vestige 
of  nocturnal,  involuntary  vigilance 
shaded  his  handsome  and  intelligent 
countenance.  His  eye  sparkled  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, but  it  was  unclouded  by 
the  unsteady  brow  that  rises  and  falls, 
and  vnll  tell,  as  if  in  spite  of  its  own- 
er, how  the  gamester's  heart  throbs, 
and  warms,  and  grows  cold.  The 
fact  was,  Louis  saw  before  him  a 
rich  young  Englishman,  a  character 
with  which  he  had  long  wished  to  be 
acquainted  ;  but  from  their  habitual 
reserve,  (such,  be  it  remembered, 
was  then  the  national  character,)  had 
ever  been  foiled  in  the  attempt.  He 
rushed  across  the  room,  and  warmly 
shook  Charles  by  the  hand. 

"  He  estimates  my  motives  for 
coming,"  thought  the  latter  ;  '"Tis 
well  !"  "  Have  you  breakfasted,  so 
early  ?"  asked  Louis,  gaily.  "  No, 
my  good  Sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  the 
fact  is,  that  my  mind  was  somewhat 
uneasy  about  the  afiair  of  last  night. 
You    will    excuse    my    bluntness,    I 

trust,    but     we   English" "are 

strange  fellows  ;  I've  always  under- 
stood  so.     I   want   to   see   more   of 

you  ; — allons    a     dejeuner  ! Ho  ! 

Auguste  !  Roderique  ! — Who    waits 
there  ? — Is  breakfast  ready  V 

Our  heroes  were  ushered,  by  a 
petit-maitre  out  of  livery,  through  a 
suite  of  rooms,  adorned  with  an  in- 
atteniion  to  expense  truly  wonderful, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  saloon,  open- 
ing into  a  garden,  from  whence  the 
perfumed  air,  and  the  light  of  heav- 
en, were  scientifically  allowed  admit- 
tance through  verandas,  Venetian 
blinds,  lace  and  muslin  curtains,  &c. 
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&.C.  In  brief,  all  was  "  superbe 
ct  magnifiquc."  "  Are  you  yet 
Frenchman  enough  to  take  our  light 
wines  at   breakfast  V  asked   Louis, 

as  soon    as     they   were    seated. 

"  When  we  are  at  Rome "  re- 
plied Charles.  "  Precisely  so," 
said  Louis,  "  It's  my  way."  "  He 
has  not  lost  his  appetite,"  thought 
Charles.  "  You  don't  eat,  my  dear 
Sir,"   observed   Louis  ; — "  allow  me 

my  cook  is  generally  thought  to 

excel. — Are  these  kidnies  in  Cham- 
pagne, Pierre  V  "  Oui,  Monsieur  !" 
replied  a  powdered  lacquey,  making 
a  low  obeisance.  Louis  recommend- 
ed, and  Charles  ate  ;  and  Charles 
recommended,  and  Louis  drank  : 
neither  caring  about  their  health, 
which  was  secured  to  them  by  their 
mutual  friend  ;  and  each  possessing, 
unknown  to  the  other,  a  wonderful 
black  cut-glass  bottle,  in  a  black 
ebony  case.  Charles's  motive  was 
to  make  the  young  Frenchman 
drunk  ;  and  then  to  return  him  his 
money,  and  make  him  believe  he  had 
won  it :  while  Louis,  having  now 
caught  a  rich  young  Englishman  in 
his  own  house,  was  determined  to  un- 
derstand the  real  character  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and, 
imprimis,  to  ascertain  how  much  one 
of  them  could  eat  and  drink  at  a  "  de- 
jeune  a  la  fourchette." 

The  Champaigne  sparkled  and 
disappeared,  and  Charles  found  cour- 
age to  allude  to  the  afiair  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Louis  smiled,  and 
said  it  was  nothing.  '"Pardon  nie, 
my  dear  Sir,"  observed  Charles, 
drawing  his  chair  closer;  "such  a 
sum  must  be  something  to  any  body." 
'^  Don't  mention  it, "  said  Louis  ; 
"  I  shall  never  miss  it  ;  and  am  glad 
it  has  fallen  into  such  hands  as  your's." 
"  I'll  bet  you  double  the  sum  it's 
more  than  you  are  now  vvorlh  in  the 
world,"   said    Charles,  bUiiitly,  after 

swallowing   a   half-pint    bumper. 

"Done ["exclaimed  Louis.  "Done!" 
replied  Charles.  The  servants  were 
ordered  out  of  the  room  ;  and  Louis, 
going  to  a  secretaire,  which  stood  in 
a  recess,  returned  immediately,  and 
threw  more  than  the  needful  amount 


on  the  table.  Charles  was  astonish- 
ed, and  was  about  to  pay,  when  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him,  and  lie 
hesitated.  "  Never  mind,"  said 
Louis,  "  pay  me  when  you  like  ;  or 
never  :  it  is  of  no  consequence." 
"On  honour,  let  me  ask,"  said 
Charles,  "  is  that  pile  of  gold  your 
own."  "  It  is,"  replied  Louis,  "  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  feel  of- 
fended at  any  reniarks  a  loser  may 
make.  There's  my  hand,  and  my 
honour  pledged.  Few  can  bear  to 
lose  so  well  as  I  can.  Indeed  it 
would  be  strange  if  they  could." — 
"  Then  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
pay,"  observed  Charles,  calmly  ;  and 
he  took  out  his  black-morocco  leath- 
er pocket-book  for  that  purpose, 
while  Louis  returned  those  he  had 
taken  from  the  secretaire,  and  brought 
from  thence  a  certain  specific  for  the 
dizziness  which  he  found  collecting 
in  his  head.  "  I  believe  you'll  find  all 
right," said  Charles.  "No  doubt," 
replied  the  other,  carelessly  ;  "  but 
I'd  rather  you  should  have  won,  by 
Saint  Louis  !"  he  then  thought  with- 
in himself, — "  I've  heard  much  of 
English  riches  and  prodigality,  but 
this  surpasses  all  I  could  have  imag» 
ined  ;"  and  he  applied  the  nostrum 
to  his  nose.  "  What  do  I  see  ?" 
cried  Charles,"  feeling  that  his  own 
lay  safely  at  the  bottom  of  his  pock- 
et. "  VVhere  did  you  get  that  bot- 
tle r'  "  It  was  given   me  by  a a 

friend  ;   I'll  bet  you  double  that 

sum  upon  the  table,  that  there  is  not 
it's  fellow  in  Franco."  "  Done,"  and 
"  done,"  said  each ;  and  Charles 
produced  his  black  bottle.  They 
were  examined,  compared,  and  smelt 
to.  "  I  have  lost,''  said  Louis  ; 
"  Its  very  odd  ;"  and  went  again  to 
the  inexhaustible  escrutoire  for  pay- 
ment. Charles  rolled  the  mass  of 
papers  toilet  her,  and  squeezed  them 
into  the  black  morocco  pocket-book, 
aforesaid,  which  caught  the  eye  of 
Louis,  and  caused  him,  in  his  turn, 
to    exclaim,    "  Where  did   you   get 

that      black-morocco       book  V 

"  Where  I  got  this  black  elastic  silk 
purse,"  replied  Charles  ;  beginning 
to  haul  out  his  riches,  as  the  sailors 
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<lo  a  cable.  The  secret  was  out. 
The  two  unfortunate  younc;  men 
snuffed  up  the  contents  of  their  two 
black  cut-glass  bottles,  in  two  black 
ebony  cases,  till  their  heads  were 
cleared  from  the  efi'ects  of  the  wine  ; 
and  then  sat  themselves  down  to 
compare  notes,  and  swear  everlasting 
friendship.  "  Do  you  know  what  to 
do  with  that  money  on  the  table," 
asked  Louis,  as  they  were  going  out  ; 
"  you  know  that  is  no  part  of  your 
compact,  and,  consequently,  will  not 
vanish  at  night,  as  that  which  is  left 
^ut  of  what   we  demand   during  the 

(To  be 


day  always  does.  That  sum  you 
won  from   me,  and  when   it  changes 

hands,   you    know "     "  A  good 

idea  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  It's  the 
only  money  I  ever  won  at  play,  and 
I  did'nt  consider  the  difference.  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  spare 
our  dark  acquaintance.  Let  me  see  ? 
— Oh  !  I  have  it.  Excuse  me,  I'll 
only  write  a  {qv/  lines,  and  send  off 
the  pacquet  directly."  Accordingly, 
he  indited  the  first  letter  of  business, 
with  which  he  had  ever  troubled  Mr. 
Ledger,  and  sent  therewith  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

continued.) 
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nnHERE  is  no  plensanter  country 
-*-  sound  than  that  of  a  peal  of 
village  bolls,  as  they  come  vibrating 
through  the  air,  giving  token  of  mar- 
riage and  merriment ;  nor  ever  was 
that  pleasant  sound  more  welcome 
than  on  this  still,  foggy,  gloomy  No- 
vember morning,  when  all  nature 
stood  as  if  at. pause  ;  the  large  drops 
lianging  on  the  thatch  without  fnlling; 
the  sere  le  ).ves  dangling  on  the  trees; 
the  birds  mute  and  motionless  on  the 
boughs;  turkies,  children,  geese  and 
pigs  unnaturally  silent  ;  the  whole 
world  quiet  aiuJ  melancholy  as  smne 
of  the  enchantfid  places  in  the  Ara- 
bian tales.  Th;!t  merry  peal  seemed 
at  once  to  break  the  spoil,  and  to 
awaken  sound,  and  life,  and  motion. 
It  had  a  peculiar  welcome  too,  as 
stirring  up  one  of  the  most  active 
passions  in  woman  or  in  man,  and 
rousing  the  rational  part  of  creation 
from  the  torpor  induced  by  the  sea- 
son and  the  weather  at  the  thrilling 
touch  of  curiosity.  Never  was  a 
completer  puzzle.  Nobody  in  our 
village  had  heard  that  a  wedding  was 
expected  ;  no  unaccustomed  convey- 
ance, from  a  coach  to  a  wheelbarrow, 
had  been  observed  passing  up  the 
vicarage  lane ;  no  banns  had  been 
published  in  church — no  marriage 
of  gentility  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  license, 
Ulked  of,  or   thought   of;    none  of 


our  village  beaux  had  been  seen,  as 
village  beaux  are  apt  to  be  on  such 
occasions,  smirking  and  fidgetty  ; 
none  of  our  village  belles  ashamed 
and  shy.  It  was  a  most  animating 
puzzle;  and  regardless  of  the  weather 
half  the  gossips  of  the  street — in 
other  words,  half  the  inhabitants — 
gathered  together  in  knots  and  clus- 
ters, to  discuss  flirtations  and  calcu- 
late possibilities. 

Still  the  peals  rang  merrily  on,  and 
still  the  pleasant  game  of  guessing 
continued,  until  the  appearance  of  a 
well-known,  but  most  unsuspected 
equipage,  descending  the  hill  from 
the  church,  and  shewing  dimly 
through  the  fog  the  most  unequivo- 
cal signs  of  bridal  finery,  supplied 
exactly  the  solution  which  all  riddles 
ought  to  have,  adding  a  grand  climax 
of  amazement  to  the  previous  sus- 
pense— the  new-married  couple  be- 
ing precisel}'  the  two  most  unlikely 
persons  to  commit  matrunony  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood  ;  the  only  two 
whose  names  had  never  come  in 
question  during  the  discussion,  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  having  been 
long  considered  the  most  confirmed 
and  resdlute  old  maid  and  old  bach- 
elor to  be  found  in  the  country  side. 

Master  Jacob  Frost  is  an  itinerant 
chapman,  somewhere  on  the  wrong 
side    of    sixty,    who    traverses    the 
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counties  of  Hants,  Berks,  and  Oxon, 
with  a  noisy  iiimbering  cart  full  of 
panniers,  containing  tiie  heteroge- 
neous commodities  of  fruit  and  fish, 
driving  during  the  summer  a  regular 
and  profitable  bnrter  between  the 
coast  on  one  side  of  us,  and  the 
cherry  country  on  the  other.  We 
who  live  about  midway  between 
these  two  extreme  points  of  his  pere- 
grination, have  the  benefit  of  both 
kinds  of  merchandize  going  and  com- 
ing ;  and  there  is  not  a  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  in  the  parish  who  does 
not  know  Master  Frost's  heavy  cart 
and  old  grey  mare  half  a  mile  off, 
as  well  as  the  stentorian  cry  of 
"  Cherries,  crabs,  and  salmon,"  some- 
times pickled  and  sometimes  fresh, 
with  which  he  makes  the  common 
and  village  re-echo  ;  for,  with  an  in- 
defatigable perseverance,  he  cries 
his  goods  along  the  whole  line  of 
road,  picking  up  customers  where  a 
man  of  less  experience  would  des- 
pair, and  so  used  to  utter  those  sounds 
whilst  marching  beside  his  rumbling 
equipage,  that  it  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  he  were  to  cry  "  Cher- 
ries— salmon  !  salmon — cherries  !" 
in  his  sleep.  As  to  fatigue,  that  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Jacob 
is  a  man  of  iron  ;  a  tall  lean,  gaunt 
figure,  all  bone  and  sinew,  constantly 
clad  in  a  light  brown  jacket  with 
breeches  to  match,  long  leather  gai- 
ters, and  a  leather  cap  ;  his  face  and 
hair  tanned  by  constant  exposure  to 
the  weather  into  a  tint  so  nearly  re- 
sembling his  vestments  that  he  looks 
all  of  a  colour,  like  the  statue  ghost 
in  Don  Giovanni,  although  the  hue 
be  different  from  that  renowned 
spectre — Jacob  being  a  brown  man. 
Perhaps  Master  Peter  in  Don  Quix- 
ote, him  of  the  ape  and  shamoy 
doublet,  were  the  apter  comparison  ; 
or,  with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
the  ape  himself.  His  visage  is  spare, 
and  lean,  and  saturnine,  enlivened 
by  a  slight  cast  in  the  dexter  eye, 
and  diversified  by  a  partial  loss  of 
his  teeth,  all  those  on  the  left  hand 
having  been  knocked  out  by  a  crick- 
et ball,  which,  aided  by  the  before- 
mentioned  obliqwity  of  vision,  gives 
3  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  7,  2d  series. 


a  peculiar  one-sided  expression  to 
his  physiognomy. 

His  tongue  is  well  hung  and  o!Iy, 
as  suits  his  vocation.  No  better 
man  at  a  bargain  than  Master  Frost  : 
he  would  persuade  you  that  brill 
was  turbot,  and  that  black  cherries 
were  Maydukes  ;  and  yet,  to  be  an 
itinerant  vender  .of  fish,  the  rogue 
hath  a  conscience.  Try  to  bate  him 
down,  and  he  cheats  you  without 
scruple  or  mercy;  but  put  him  on  his 
honour,  and  he  shall  deal  as  fairly 
with  you  as  the  honestest  man  in 
Billingsgate.  Neither  doth  he  ever 
impose  on  children,  with  whom,  in 
the  matter  of  shrimps,  periwinkles, 
nuts  and  apples,  and  such  boyish 
ware,  he  hath  frequent  traffic.  He 
is  liberal  to  the  urchins  ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  been  amused  to  see  the 
Wat  Tyler  and  Robin  Hood  kind  of 
spirit  with  which  he  will  fling  to 
some  wistful  penniless  brat,  the  iden- 
tical handful  of  cherries  which,  at  the 
risk  of  bis  character  and  his  custom- 
er, he  hath  cribbed  from  the  scales, 
when  weighing  out  a  long-contested 
bargain  with  some  clamorous  house- 
wife. 

Also  he  is  an  approved  judge  and 
devoted  lover  of  country  sports ; 
attends  all  pony  races,  donkey  races, 
wrestlings  and  cricket  matches,  an 
amateur  and  arbiter  of  the  very 
first  water.  At  every  revel  or  Ma}'- 
ing  within  six  miles  of  his  beat,  may 
Master  Frost  be  seen,  pretending  to 
the  world,  and  doubtless  to  his  own 
conscience  (for  of  all  lies  those  that 
one  tells  to  that  stern  monitor  are  the 
most  frequent),  that  he  is  there  only 
in  the  way  of  business ;  whilst  in 
reality  the  cart  and  the  old  white 
mare,  who  perfectly  understands  the 
affair,  may  generally  be  found  in 
happy  quietude  under  some  shady 
hedge;  whilst  a  black  sheep-dog,  his 
constant  and  trusty  follower,  keeps 
guard  over  the  panniers,  Master 
Frost  himself  being  sealed  in  full 
state  amidst  the  thickest  of  the 
throng,  gravest  of  umpires,  most  im- 
partial and  learned  of  referees,  utter- 
ly oblivious  of  cart  and  horse,  pan- 
niers and  sheep-dog.  The  veriest  old 
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woman  that  ever  stood  before  a  stall, 
or  carried  a  fruit-basket,  would  beat 
our  shrewd  merchant  out  of  the  field 
on  such  a  day  as  that  ;  he  hath  not 
even  time  to  bestow  a  dole  on  his 
usual  pensioners  the  children.  Un- 
profitable day  to  him,  of  a  surety, 
so  far  as  blameless  pleasure  can  be 
called  unprofitable  ;  but  it  is  worth 
something  to  a  spectator  to  behold 
him  in  his  glory,  to  see  the  ear- 
nest gravity,  the  solemn  importance 
with  which  he  will  ponder  the  rival 
claims  of  two  runners  tied  in  sacks, 
or  two  grinners  through  a  horse-col- 
lar. 

Such  were  the  habits,  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  amusements  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  Master  Frost.  Home 
he  had  none,  nor  family,  save  the 
old  sheep-dog  and  the  old  grey 
horse,  who  lived  like  himself,  on  the 
road,  for  it  was  his  frequent  boast 
that  he  never  entered  a  house,  but 
ate,  drank  and  slept  in  the  cart,  his 
only  dwelling-place.  Who  would 
ever  have  dreamt  of  Jacob's  marry- 
ing !  And  yet  he  it  is,  that  has  just 
driven  down  the  vicarage  lane,  seat- 
ed in,  not  walking  beside,  that  rum- 
bling conveyance,  the  mare  and  the 
sheep-dog  decked  in  white  satin  fa- 
vors, already  somewhat  soiled,  and 
wondering  at  their  own  finery  ;  him- 
self adorned  in  a  new  suit  of  brown, 
exactly  of  the  old  cut,  adding  by  a 
smirk  and  a  wink  to  the  usual  know- 

ingness   of  his    squinting    visage, 

There  he  goes,  a  happy  bridegroom, 
perceiving  and  enjoying  the  wonder 
that  he  has  caused,  and  chuckling 
over  it  in  low  whispers  to  his  fair 
bride,  whose  marriage  seems  to  the 
puzzled  villagers  more  astonishing 
still.  ^ 

,In  one  corner  of  an  irregular  and 
solitary  green,  communicating  by  in- 
tricate and  seldom-trodden  lanes 
with  a  long  chain  of  commons,  stands 
a  thatched  and  whitewashed  cottage, 
whose  little  dovecote  windows,  high 
chimnies,  and  honey-suckled  porch 
stand  out  picturesquely  from  a  rich- 
ly wooded  back-ground ;  whilst  a 
magnificent  yew  tree,  and  a  clear 
bright  pond  on  one  side  of  the  house, 


and  a  clump  of  horse-chesnufs  over- 
hanging some  low  weather-stained 
outbuildings  on  the  other,  form  al- 
together an  assemblage  of  objects 
that  would  tempt  the  pencil  of  a 
landscape-painter,  if  ever  painter 
could  penetrate  to  a  nook  so  utterly 
obscure.  There  is  no  road  across 
the  green,  but  a  well  trodden  foot- 
path leads  to  the  door  of  the  dwell- 
ing, which  the  sign  of  a  Bell  sus- 
pended from  the  yew-tree,  and  a 
board  over  the  door  announcing 
"Hester  Hewit's  home-brewed  Beer," 
denote  to  be  a  small  public  house. 

Every  body  is  surprised  to  sec 
even  the  humblest  village  hostel  in 
such  a  situation  ;  but  the  Bell  is  in 
reality  a  house  of  great  resort,  not 
only  on  account  of  Hester's  home- 
brewed, wliich  is  said  to  be  the  best 
ale  in  the  county,  but  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  apparently  lonely 
and  trackless  common  is  the  very 
high  road  of  the  drovers  who  come 
from  different  points  of  the  west  to 
the  great  mart,  London.  Seldom 
would  that  green  be  found  without  a 
flock  of  Welch  sheep,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  and  yet  tempted  into  grazing 
by  the  short  fine  grass  dispersed  over 
its  surface,  or  a  drove  of  gaunt  Irish 
pigs  sleeping  in  a  corner,  or  a  score 
of  Devonshire  cows  straggling  in  all 
directions,  picking  the  long  grass 
from  the  surrounding  ditches;  whilst 
dog  and  man,  shepherd  and  drover, 
might  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun  be- 
fore the  porch,  or  stretched  on  the 
settles  by  the  fire,  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  season. 

The  damsel  who,  assisted  by  an 
old  Chelsea  pensioner  minus  a  leg, 
and  followed  by  a  little  stunted  red- 
haired  parish  girl  and  a  huge  tabby 
cat,  presided  over  this  flourishing 
hostelry,  was  a  spinster  of  some  fifty 
years  standing,  with  a  reputation  as 
upright  as  her  person  ;  a  woman  of 
slow  speech  and  civil  demeanor, 
neat,  prim,  precise  and  orderly,  stifi"- 
starched  and  strait-laced  as  any  maid- 
en gentlewoman  within  a  hundred 
miles.  In  her  youth  she  must  have 
been  handsome  ;  even  now,  abstract 
the  exceeding  primness,  the  pursed- 
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up  mouth  and  the  bolt  upright  car- 
riage, and  Hester  is  far  from  uncome- 
ly, for  her  complexion  is  delicate 
and  her  features  are  regular.  And 
Hester,  besides  her  comeliacss  and 
lier  good  ale,  is  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  has  money  in  the  stocks,  some 
seventy  pounds,  a  fortune  in  furni- 
ture, feather-beds,  mattresses,  tables, 
presses  and  chairs  of  shining  walnut- 
tree,  to  say  nothing  of  a  store  of 
homespun  linen  and  the  united 
wardrobes  of  three  maiden  aunts. — 
A  wealthy  damsel  was  Hester,  and 
her  suitors  must  probably  have  ex- 
ceeded in  number  and  boldness  those 
of  any  lady  in  the  land.  Welch 
drovers,  Scotch  pedlars,  shepherds 
from  Salisbury  Plain,  and  pig-drivers 
from  Ireland — all  these  had  she  re- 
sisted for  five-and-thirty  years,  de- 
termined to  live  and  die  "  in  single 


blessedness,"  and  "  leave  the  world 
no  copy." 

And  she  it  is  whom  Jacob  has 
won,  from  Scotchman  and  Irishman, 
pig-dealer  and  shepherd,  she  who 
now  sits  at  his  side  in  sober  finery, 
a  demure  and  blushing  bride  !  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  of  Hester's 
marrying  1  And  when  can  the  woo- 
ing have  been?  And  how  will  they 
go  on  together  ?  Will  Master  Frost 
still  travel  the  country,  or  will  he 
sink  quietly  into  the  landlord  of  the 
Bell  ?  And  was  the  match  for  love 
or  for  money  ?  And  what  will  be- 
come of  the  lame  ostler  ?  And  how 
will  Jacob's  sheep-dog  agree  with 
Hester's  cat  ?  These,  and  a  thousand 
such,  are  the  questions  of  the  village, 
whilst  the  bells  ring  merrily,  and 
the  new-married  couple  wend  peace- 
ably home. 


ANECDOTES  OF  SHERIDAN. 


rpAYLOR,  of  the  Opera  House, 
-*-  used  to  say  of  Sheridan,  that  he 
could  not  pull  off  his  hat  to  him 
in  the  street  without  its  costing  him 
fifty  pounds  ;  and  if  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  him,  it  was  a  hundred.  No 
one  could  be  a  stronger  instance 
than  he  was  of  what  is  called  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  He  was  al- 
ways in  want  of  money,  though  he 
received  vast  sums  which  he  must 
have  disbursed  ;  and  yet  nobody  can 
tell  what  became  of  them,  for  he  paid 
nobody.  He  spent  his  wife's  fortune 
(sixteen  hundred  pounds')  in  a  six 
weeks' jaunt  to  Bath,  and  returned 
to  town  as  poor  as  a  rat.  Whenever 
he  and  his  son  were  invited  out  into 
the  country,  they  always  went  in  two 
post  chaises  and  four  ;  he  in  one, 
and  his  son  Tom  following  in  anoth- 
er. This  is  the  secret  of  those  who 
live  in  a  round  of  extravagance,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  always  in  debt 
and  difficulty — they  throw  away  all 
the  ready  money  they  get  upon  any 
new-fangled  whim  or  project  that 
comes  in  their  way,  and  never  think 
of  paying  off  old   scores,   which   of 


coarse  accumulate  to  a  dreadful 
amount.  "  Such  gain  the  cap  of  him 
who  makes  them  fine,  yet  keeps  his 
book  uncrossed."  Sheridan  once 
wanted  to  take  Mrs.  Sheridan  a  very 
handsome  dress  down  into  the  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Barber  and  Nunn's 
to  order  it,  saying  he  must  have  it 
by  such  a  day,  but  promising  they 
should  have  ready  money.  Mrs. 
Barber  (I  think  it  was)  made  answer 
that  the  time  was  short,  but  that 
ready  money  was  a  very  charming 
thing,  and  that  he  should  have  it. — 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed 
she  brought  the  dress,  which  came 
tofive-and-twenty  pounds,  and  it  was 
sent  in  to  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  who  sent 
out  a  Mr,  Grimm  (one  of  his  jack- 
alls)  to  say  he  admired  it  exceeding- 
ly, and  that  he  was  sure  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan would  be  delighted  with  it,  but 
he  was  sorry  to  have  nothing  under 
a  hundred  pound  bank  note  in  the 
house.  She  said  she  had  come  pro- 
vided for  such  an  accident,  and  could 
give  change  for  a  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, or  five  hundred  pound  note,  if 
it  were  necessary.  Grimm  then  went 
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back  to   his  principal  for  farther  in- 
structions :  who  nuidc  an  excuse  that 
ho  had  no  stamped  receipt  by  him. 
For  this,  Mrs.  B.  said,  she  was  also 
provided;  she    had   brought  one   in 
her  pocket.     At  each   message  she 
could  hear  them  laughing  heartily  in 
the  next  room  at  the  idea  of  having 
met  with  their  match  for  once  ;  and 
presently   after,  Sheridan   came  out 
in  high  good  humor, and  paid  her  the 
amount  of  her  bill,  in  ten,  five,  and 
one  pounds.    Once,  when  a  creditor 
brought  himabill  for  payment,  which 
had  oficn  been  presented  before,  and 
the  man  complained  of  its  soiled  and 
tattered  state,  and  said  he  was  quite 
ashamed  so  see  it, "  Fll  tell  you  what 
I'd   advise    you   to    do   witli  it,  my 
friend,"  said  Sheridan,"  take  it  home 
and  write  it  upon  parchment P'     He 
once  mounted  a  horse  which  a  horse- 
dealer  was  shewing  off  near  a  coffee- 
house at  the  bottom  of  St.  James's- 
streoi,    rode    it   to  Tattersall's,  and 
sold   it,  and  walked  quickly  back  to 
the  spot   from   whence   he    set    out. 
The  owner  was    furious,    swore  he 
would  be  tlie  death  of  him  ;  and,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  iiour  afterwards  they 
were    seen   sitting   together    over   a 
bottle  of  wine   in  the   coflee-house, 
the  horse-jockey  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down  his    face    at    Sheridan's 
jokes,  and  almost  ready   to  iiug  him 
as  an    honest    fellow.        Sheridan's 
house    and    lobby   were   beset   with 
duns   every  morning,  who  were  told 
that    Mr.  Slieridan  was  not  yet  up, 
and  shewn  into  the  several  rooms  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance.     As  soon 
as  he    had    breakfasted,    he  asked, 
"  Are  those  doors  ail  shut,  John  ?" 
and,  being  assured  they  were,  march- 
ed   out   very    deliberately     between 
them,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  self- 
invited  guests,  who  soon  found    the 
bird  was  llowu.    I  have  heard  one  of 
his  old  City  friends  declare,  thatsuch 
was  the   effect  of  his  frank,   cordial 
manner,  and  insinuating   eloquence, 
that  he  was    always  afraid  to    go  to 
ask  him  for  a  debt  of  long  standing, 
lest  he  should  borrow  twice  as  much. 
A  play  had  been  put  ofi'  one  night, 
ar  a  favourite  actor  did  not  appear, 


and  the  audience  demanded  to  have 
their  money  back   again;  but    when 
they   came   to   the  door,  they  were 
told  by  the   check-takers   there  was 
none  for  them,  for  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  been  in  the  mean  time,  and  had 
carried  off  all  the  money  in   the  till. 
He  used  often  to  get  the  old  cobbler 
who  kept  a  stall  under  the  ruins  of 
Drury  Lane,  to  broil  a  beef-steak  for 
him,  and  take  their  dinner  together. 
On  the   night  that   Drury  Lane  was 
burnt   down,    Sheridan    was   in    the 
House  of  Commons,  making  a  speech, 
though  he  could    hardly  stand  with- 
out leaning   his   bauds   on  the  table, 
and  it   was  with  some  difficulty  he 
was   forced    away,  urging  the   plea, 
"  What  signified  the  concerns  of  a 
private  individual,  compared   to  the 
good  of  the  state?"      When  he  got 
to  Covent-Garden,  he  went  into  the 
Piazza  Coflee-housa,  to  steady   him- 
self with  another   bottle,   and    then 
strolled  out  to  the  end  of  the  Piazza 
to  look  at  the  progress  of  the   fire. 
Here  he   was   accosted   by   Charles 
Kemble   and   Fawcett,  who  compli- 
mented   him    on   the   calmness  with 
which  ho  seemed  to  regard  so  great 
a  loss.     He  declined  this  praise,  and 
said — "  Gentlemen,    there    are   but 
three  things  in  human  life  that  in  my 
opinion  ought  to  disturb  a  wise  man's 
patience.      The  first  of  these  is   bo- 
dily pain,   and   that  (whatever   the 
ancient  stoics  may  have  said   to  the 
contrary)  is   too  much  for  any  man 
to  bear  without  flinchiug  ;  this  I  have 
felt  severely,  and    I   know   it  to   be 
the  case.     The  second  is  the  loss  of 
a    friend    whom    you    have    dearly 
loved  ;    that,   gentlemen,   is  a  great 
evil  :    this   I    have   also   felt,  and    I 
know   it   to    be    too    much    for    any 
man's  fi)rtitude.      And   the  third   is 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  an 
unjust  action.      That,  gentlemen,  is 
a  great  evil,  a    very  great  evil,  too 
much  for  any  man  to  endure  the  re- 
flection  of;    but  that,"   (laying   his 
hand    upon    his    heart)    "  but    that, 
thank  God,  I  have  never  felt !"      I 
have  been  told  that  these  were  near- 
ly  the  very  words,   except   that    ho 
appealed  to  the  tnens  conscia  recti 
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very  emphatically  three  or  four  times  reply    l"    the    watchman    who    had 

over,  hv  an  excellent  authority,  Mr.  picked  him  np  in  the  street,  and  who 

Mathews  the  player,  who  was  on  the  wanted  to    know    who  he    was,    "  I 

spot  at  the  time,  a  gentleman  whom  nm     Mr.    Wilberforce  !" is    well 

tlie    public   admire    deservedly,    but  known,  and  shows  that,  liowever  fre- 

wiih  whose  real  talents  and  nice  dis-  qnently    he    mitfht  be  at    a    loss    for 

crimination  of  character  his  friends  money,  ho  never  wanted  wit  ! 
only    are    acquainted.        Sheridan's 
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IN  TWO  PARTS.  —  PART  I. 


IT  was  in  tlie  month  of  June  that  I 
-■-  revisited  Switzerland,  after  a  re- 
sidence of  several  years  in  Italy, 
The  first  time  of  my  travelling 
through  it,  I  had  gained  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  country, 
as  my  inijiatience  to  behold  Italy, 
and  its  works  of  art,  had  induced  me 
to  hurry  on  my  journey,  with  as  iv.vf 
delays  as  possible.  Yet  the  scenes 
thus  carelessly  passed  over,  left  on 
my  mind  an  impression  of  stupendous 
^'randeur,  which  time  could  not  ef- 
face ;  and  the  longer  I  remained  in 
Italy,  the  less  satisfactory  I  found  my 
endeavours  at  attaining  that  bold- 
ness and  sublimity  of  style,  in  laud- 
scape-painting,  the  principles  of 
which  I  felt  within  me,  but  never 
was  able  distinctly  to  express.  Not- 
withstanding my  eliorts  to  the  con- 
trary, my  pictures,  involuntarily,  as- 
sumed a  sort  of  southern  character  ; 
and  I  had  always  the  mortification  of 
discovering,  when  they  were  finished, 
that  they  were  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  those  elementary  ideas  of 
composition  which  dwelt  within  my 
mind.  This  conviction  being,  at 
length,  fully  established,  I  determin- 
ed, on  my  journey  homewards,  to 
devote  a  whole  summer  to  visiting 
the  wildest  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
to  give  myself  up,  entirely,  to  the 
study  of  njy  favourite  branch  of  llic 
graphic  art. 

Journeying  from  Milan,  across 
ihe  Simplon,  I  entered  the  Upper 
V^alais,  and  directed   my  course  to  a 


remote  valley,  which  some  hunter* 
had  described  to  me  as  one  of  the 
njost  saviige  and  inaccesible  in  the 
whole  country.  This  account  I 
found  to  be  pel  fectly  correct ;  the  far- 
ther I  peretrated  into  its  mountain 
recesses,  tlje  more  wild  and  terrible 
became  the  character  of  its  scenery; 
the  rocks  approached  one  another 
more  closely  ;  the  path  grew  more 
rugged  and  tiarrow,  leading  some- 
limes  over  slippery  crags,  and  some- 
times through  tracts  of  pine-wood, 
shattered  by  the  storms.  Here  the 
traveller  had  to  leap  from  rock  to 
rock,  over  a  roaring  torrent,  swelled 
by  the  melted  snow  ;  and  there  he 
was  transported,  from  one  side  of  the 
valley  to  the  other,  across  a  totter- 
ing bridge  of  crazy  planks,  thrown 
together,  as  if  by  mere  accident.  A 
few  scattered  huts,  almost  in  ruins, 
added  to  the  desolate  appearance  of 
the  scene.  Their  inhabitants  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  the  most  wretch- 
ed poverty  ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  belonged  to  that  unfortu- 
nate class  of  beings  who,  deprived  of 
speech  and  hearing,  vegetate  in  a 
state  of  helpless  imbecility,  and  gaze 
on  the  stranger  with  an  air  of  stupid 
amazement.*  The  grotesque,  gigantic 
forms  of  the  rocks  and  mountains, 
the  rushing  of  the  wild  torrents,  the 
squalid  appearance  of  the  scarcely 
human  creatures  around  me,  and  the 
deep  stillness  of  the  whole  scene, 
occasionally  broken  only  by  the 
piercing   cry  of  some   bird  of  proy, 


*  Among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  of  mountainous  countries,  the  torriblc  disease 
called  goitre  is  prevalent,  rendering  the  subject  of  it  an  object  of  pity,  often  not  unmixed  with 
diggust  cr  horror. 


so 
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all  united  to  plunge  me  into  a  mood 
of  pensive  musing,  from  which  I  was 
at  length  aroused,  by  almost  uncon- 
sciously arriving  at  the  dwelling  of 
the  pastor.  He  received  me  with 
cordial  hospitality  and  kindness,  but 
seemed  not  a  little  astonished  that 
my  love  of  rambling  and  sketching 
should  have  led  me  into  so  wild  and 
dreary  a  region,  where  nothing 
like  tolerable  accommodation  could 
be  found  to  refresh  the  traveller  after 
the  fatigues  he  must  encounter. 
"  This,"  I  replied,  "  was,  to  me, 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  ;  and 
I  assured  him  that  the  simplest  fare 
was  what  I  best  liked." — "  If  this  be 
really  the  case,"  answered  he,  "  I 
hope  tt'e  shall  keep  you  for  a  few 
days  amongst  us.  What  we  have, 
we  give  willingly  ;  but,  truly,  our 
portion  is  scanty,  and  of  superfluities 
we  have  none."  I  soon  found  that 
this  representation  was  sufficiently 
well  founded.  Our  supper  consisted 
of  a  piece  of  dried  mutton,  a  broiled 
marmotte,  black  bread  of  the  coarsest 
description,  and  cheese  as  hard  as  a 
stone.  At  first,  my  appetite  revolt- 
ed from  these  unwonted  viands  ;  but 
a  draught  of  sparkling  rosy  Italian 
wine  soon  reconciled  me  to  the  ran- 
cid flavour  of.  the  five-year-old  mut- 
ton, and  the  nauseous  fat  of  the  mar- 
motte. When  we  had  drunk  a  ^ew 
glasses  together,  our  conversation 
became  more  animated.  I  asked  my 
host  whether  the  valley  contained 
niunv  more  of  the  unhappy  kind  of 
beings  I  iiad  seen  in  the  morning, 
"  Alas  !  yes,"  replied  he  ;  for  al- 
most all  the  healthy  ones  go  out  into 
tlie  world,  enlist  in  foreign  service, 
and  seldom  return  to  their  native 
place,  even  to  die.  Yet  we  have  a 
ivvi  brave  fellows  left  amongst  us, 
distinguished  for  hardihood  and  acti- 
vil}';  and  tlie  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  the  chamois  hunters. 
These  are,  in  many  respects,  but  too 
much  the  reverse  of  the  helpless 
creatures  you  have  been  speaking  of. 
An  insurmountable  passion  for  the 
dangers  of  the  chase,  a  desperate 
temerity  in  the  pursuit  of  this  occu- 
pation, and  an  innate  aversion  to  any 


less  exciting  employment — these 
combined  propensities  expose  them 
to  accidents  of  the  most  frightful  de- 
scription. These  men  seldom  at- 
tain a  mature  age,  or  breathe  their 
last  in  the  bosom  of  their  families." 
The  Pastor  pursued  his  discourse  for 
some  time,  and  I  could  very  willing- 
ly have  conversed  much  longer,  had 
not  my  pious  host,  folding  his  hands 
in  fSilent  prayer,  aad  taking  up  a 
light  immediately  after,  notified  to 
me,  that  it  was  now  time  to  retire  to 
rest.  The  Italian  wine,  light  and 
weak  as  I  had  thought  it,  possessed, 
in  reality,  more  strength  than  I  was 
aware  of,  and  made  me  feel  restl*^ss, 
and  but  little  inclined  to  sleep. 
When  left  alone  in  my  little  cham- 
ber, the  walls  of  which  were  stuck 
over  with  gaily-coloured  pictures  of 
saints  and  miracles,  without  number,  I 
threw  open  the  window,  to  seek  relief 
from  the  stifling  heat,  and  the  buzzing 
flies  which  swarmed  about  the  room. 
The  moon  had  just  risen  from  be- 
hind the  heights,  and  sat  enthroned 
in  full  splendour  amidst  the  deep 
blue  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The  snow 
mountains  in  the  distance,  shone  in 
her  light,  like  masses  of  silver,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  dark  sha- 
dow of  the  pinewoods  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  whole  scene  lay  in 
solemn  stillness,  except  that, ever  and 
anon,  a  gush  of  wind  wafted  to  the 
ear  the  rushing  of  the  distant  torrent. 
About  midnight  a  sudden  storm 
arose,  and  set  in  motion  the  whole 
mass  of  vapour,  which  had  hitherto 
hung  immovably  about  half  way  up 
the  heights.  Driven  about  before  the 
wind,  it  now  vanished  entirely,  and, 
a  moment  after,  re-appeared,  assum- 
ing a  thousand  fantastic  shafpes,  like 
giant  spectres  rising  from  the  dark 
forest.  While  I  gazed  on  this  sublime 
night-piece,  the  moonlight  fell  on  a 
small  building  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  hill  at  a  little  distance, 
and  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  a  female 
figure  emerge  from  its  walls,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  forest,  on  the  declivi- 
ty of  the  hill.  Impressed  with  feel- 
ings of  singular  solemnity,  I  closed 
the  window,  threw  myself  upon  the 
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bed,   and   nature    soon   asserted  her 
rights  over  my  wearied  frame. 

On  awiikening  in  the  morning,  I 
hastened  to  the  window  ;  but  so 
completely  was  the  whole  scene  met- 
amorpiiosed,  that  I  could  scarcely 
persuade  myself  I  had  ever  looked 
upon  it  before.  A  veil  of  clouds 
which  hung  over  the  forest,  com- 
pletely hid  the  snow  mountains  from 
the  view — all  was  now  full  of  life  and 
sound — a  bright  sunshine  enlivened 
the  prospect,  and  the  mysterious 
building  on  the  hill  was  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable as  a  little  chapel.  "And 
now,"  thought  I  to  myself,  this  is  a 
day  to  be  made  the  most  of;"  and  I 
equipped  myself,  accordingly,  for  a 
ramble  in  the  neighbouring  wilds. 
Having  received  from  my  friendly 
host  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
day's  consumption,  and  some  direc- 
tions as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing on  my  expedition,  I  sallied  forth 
With  a  joyous  step,  and  directed  my 
course  towards  the  chapel  hill.  Be- 
hind this,  a  narrow  pathway  led  up 
the  mountain-,  through  thick  woods 
of  pine.  This  path  ceased  with  the 
forest,  and  I  af  erwards  continued  to 
climb  at  random,  turning  sometimes 
to  the  right,  and  sometimes  to  the 
left,  till  at  length  I  reached  a  spot 
whence  the  view  was  so  magnificent, 
that  I  determined  to  exercise  my 
pencil  upon  it  without  further  delay. 
Here  I  found  employment  till  near 
three  o'clock,  in  delineating  the  sin- 
gular forms  of  the  sharp  towering 
summits,  and  the  rich  foreground  of 
wild  rocks  and  shrubs.  Having  com- 
pleted my  sketch,  and  while  occu- 
pied in  finally  comparing  it  with  the 
original  prospect,  I  was  startled  by  a 
piercing  shriek.  The  sound  was 
several  times  repeated,  and  seemed 
to  come  nearer  and  nearer.  I  rose 
up  quickly,  hastened  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  cries  proceeded, — and 
had  not  made  much  progress  down 
the  mountain,  when  a  young  slight- 
looking  girl  rushed  screaming  out  of 
the  forest,  pursued  by  one  of  the  most 
hideous  monsters  I  ever  beheld — a 
creature  scarcely  four  feet  high,  en- 
veloped in  rags  and  tatters,  and  with 


a  fury  depicted  in  his  whole  de- 
meanour, which,  for  a  moment,  al- 
most terrified  me.  The  poor  breath- 
less girl  darted  forward,  and  seized 
hold  of  me  with  convulsive  eager- 
ness, without  being  able  to  articulate 
a  word.  At  the  same  moment  I  was 
beset  by  the  horrible  dwarf,  whose 
grim  visage  presented  a  countenance 
the  most  disgustmg  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  With  a  violent  blow  I  rid 
myself  from  his  grasp,  but  involun- 
tarily pushed  away  the  poor  girl  by 
the  same  movement.  Scarcely  had 
I  disengaged  myself,  before  the 
monster  got  up,  folded  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  stammered  out,  in  a  hide- 
ous tone,  the  words  "  Be  good,  be 
good."  1  turned  away  with  horror 
from  this  hateful  object,  who,  in  a 
few  moments,  darted  oft' again  like  a 
wild  beast  flying  before  the  hunts- 
man, ran  forward  about  twenty 
paces,  then  stopped  short,  setting  up 
a  yell  of  fiendish  laughter,  and,  leap- 
ing high  into  the  air,  soon  after  dis- 
appeared in  the  forest,  which  still 
resounded  with  his  infernal  cries. 
The  poor  girl,  meanwhile,  had  sat 
down  upon  a  fragment  of  rock. — I 
turned  to  interrogate  her  as  to  this 
singular  adventure.  She  hastily  rose, 
seized  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  feeble  voice,  "  Oh  !  Sir, 
how  much  I  have  to  thank  you  for  ! 
— a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever  can 
express."  "  Who  are  you  ?  who  is 
the  monster  that  was  pursuing  you  ?" 
I  eagei  ly  asked. — ''  Oh  !  my  good 
Sir,"  replied  she  in  a  supplicating 
tone,  "  do  not  hurt  him,  for  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  doing.  Most 
likely  some  wicked  people  have  been 
giving  him  strong  drink,  and  amusing 
themselves  with  seeing  his  mad  fro- 
lics. When  this  is  the  case  he  is 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  runs  after  every 
body  he  meets  with  ;  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  bitten  me,  if  you  had  not 
come  to  my  assistance.  Oh  !  Sir,  I 
can  never  thank  you  enough  ;  but 
Bernard  shall  know  it  all — Bernard 
shall  know  that  it  is  you  who  have 
saved  me." 

These    words    were    spoke    in    a 
quick  cheerful  tone,  expressive  only 
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of  joy  ;  but,  all  at  once,  she  stopped, 
hung  down  her  head,  held  her  closp- 
ed  hands  before  her  face,  and  b('o;;in 
to  weep  bitterly.  I  was  much  affect- 
ed, and  felt  indescribably  interested 
for  this  artless  being,  from  whom  I 
again  gently  inquired  her  name,  and 
that  of  her  hideous  pursuer.  "  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  story,"  an- 
swered she  in  a  low  tone,  >'  if  you 
will  not  thing  I  talk  too  much  about 
myself" 

In  the  state  of  confusion  into 
■which  this  curious  affair  had  thrown 
me,  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  con- 
sider the  poor  girl  as  deranged  in  her 
intellects— her  pale  and  exhausted 
appearance,  the  mournful  expression 
of  her  fine  large  eyes,  and  tlie  negli- 
gent air  of  her  dress,  altogether  tend- 
ing to  excite  suspicions  that  this  must 
be  the  case.  She,  however,  began 
her  history  in  the   following  words  : 

"  I  know  very  little  about  the 
wretched  creature  from  whom  vou 
have  rescued  me.  Down  in  the  val- 
ley here,  he  goes  by  the  naip.e  of  the 
Grey  Mhp,  because  his  eyes  and  his 
bristly  '<i  {\r  have  a  remarkable  tinge 
of  greenish  grey!  but  no  one  knows 
his  real  name,  nor  where  he  cosnes 
from.  He  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
for  whole  months  together,  and  then 
appears  again  on  a  sudden,  exactly 
the  same  as  when  ho  went  away. 
Sometimes  the  hunters  have  seen  him 
leaping  about,  on  the  very  highest 
summits  of  the  rocks  and  mountains; 
and  they  have  frequently  found  him, 
at  broad  daylight  asleep  in  some  hol- 
low tree.  In  general,  he  is  perfect- 
ly harmless ;  but,  occasionally,  he 
runs  after  people, and  frightens  them. 
At  these  times,  ho  is  often  cauglit, 
and  soundly  beaten  ;  and,  at  first, 
will  only  laugh;  but  afterwards, when 
he  meets  any  bod}',  will  put  his  hands 
together  directl}',  and  cry  out,  '  Be 
good,  be  good,'  as  though  he  were 
frightened.  In  winter,  he  sleeps  now 
hero,  and  now  there,  in  any  barn  or 
stable  where  he  can  get  a  shelter, 
and  charitable  people  give  him  food 
and  clothing  ;  but,  in  summer,  no- 
body takes  any  concern  about  him. 
There  are  some  old  people  here  in 


the  valley,  who  once  wanted  to 
take  him,  and  have  him  taught  some 
employment;  but  they  say  it  was  all 
in  vain,  and  that  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  learn  any  thing." 

Here  my  new  acquaintance  dis- 
continued her  narration  ;  and  my  cu- 
riosity was  satisfied  as  far  as  related 
to  the  monstrous  vision  I  had  be- 
held. But  I  now  felt  doubly  anxious 
to  hear  something  of  her  own  history, 
and  earnestly  entreated  her  to  gratify 
me  in  this  particular;  assuring  her 
that  if  my  assistance  or  advice  could 
in  any  way  be  useful,  she  might  con- 
sider both  as  at  her  service.  "  Oh, 
Sir,"  cried  she  with  an  interrogating 
look,  while  a  slight  blush  tinged  her 
pale  cheeks,  "  who  or  what  can  you 
be  to  speak  to  me  thus  ?  Nobody 
has  ever  said  this  to  me  before. 
When  Bernard  hears  of  it,  how  grate- 
ful will  he  be  for  your  goodness  !" — 
At  these  words,  she  looked  up  to- 
wards the  rocks,  which  rose  in  giant 
masses  behind  us,  and  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  melancholy  was  once 
more  visible  on  her  countenance. 
"  And,  who  is  this  Bernard  that  you 
speak  so  much  of?"  said  I,  "and 
who  are  3'ou  yourself,  my  good  girl, 
and  what  is  your  name  ?" — ''  My 
name  is  Maria,  and  I  am  a  poor  or- 
phan," answered  she,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice,  standing  up,  and  cast- 
ing an  anxious  look  towards  the 
heights.  "  Bernard  is  tlie  best  and 
bravest  man  in  the  whole  country, 
and  he — he  is  engaged  to  be  my  hus- 
band." Here  her  distress  once  more 
interrupted  her  ;  and  she  advanced 
a  few  paces  up  the  mountain,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  walk  with  her  a 
little  way,  and  she  would  tell  me 
more,  and  peihaps  I  might  see  Ber- 
nard before  the  day  was  over.  Up- 
on this  we  began  to  ascend,  and 
soon  reached  a  considerable  height, 
whence  we  could  co.mmand  a  view 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  wild  ro- 
mantic valley  beneath  us.  The  sun 
had  nearly  sunk,  and  its  parting  rays 
were  visible  only  on  the  highest  sum- 
raits  of  the  rocks,  whose  towering 
peaks  rose  around  us  in  awful  majes- 
ty, glowing  like  burning  gold.     The 
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inferior  heights  were,  for  the  most 
part,  enveloped  in  deep  shadow  :  the 
valley  and  its  humble  dwellings,  lay 
stretched  in  solemn  stillness  beneath 
us,  overspread  by  a  veil  of  bluish 
vapour  ;  while  the  vesper  bell  of  a 
distant  church  or  chapel  was  all  that 
reminded  us  of  existence  in  the  world 
below.  Exhausted  and  breathless, 
Maria  seated  herself  on  a  stone,  and 
gazed  around  her  with  an  anxious 
and  eager  eye.  "  How  much  further 
do  you  intend  to  go,  ray  good  girl?" 
aaid  I.  "  It  is  getting  late,  and  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  road  to  retrace 
in  the  dark." — ''  Alas,  Sir,"  answered 
she,  "  I  scarcely  know  where  to  go 
or  what  to  do.  Since  yesterday,  I 
have  been  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful 
uneasiness.  It  is  now  four  days 
since  Bernard  left  me  ; — he  went  up 
these  rocks  to  hunt  the  chamois,  and 
took  with  him  provisions  for  only 
two  days,  promising  me  faithfully  to 
return  at  the  end  of  that  time.  And 
now — oh  !  if  I  should  have  lost  all 
that  it  is  dearest  to  me  in  the  world  ! 
For  two  evenings  I  have  come  to 
this  spot  to  wait  for  Bernard  and 
bring  him  some,  refreshments,  as  I 
always  used  to  do  ;  and  many  a  time 
has  he  forgotten  all  his  fatigues,  when 
we  met  so  happily  and  took  our  sup- 
per together ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  all  in  vain 
that  I  have  brought  it  to-night — I 
shall  only  have  to  carry  it  back  again 
myself."  At  these  words,  she  again 
turned  a  mournful  gaze  towards  the 
rocks  and  chasms,  and  big  tears  roll- 
ed down  her  pallid  cheeks.  "  Poor 
girl,"  thought  I,  "  how  happy  should 
I  be  if  I  could  assist  or  relieve  you  !" 
— Yet  all  words  of  comfort  appeared 
so  vague  and  unmeaning,  that  I  did 
not  attempt  to  sooth  her,  but  allowed 
her  grief  to  take  its  course.  We 
slowly  ascended  to  another  little 
height ;  and  the  artless  creature  re- 
lated to  me  how  she  had  come  there 
the  evening  before,  waiting  for  her 
lover  in  sorrow  and  alarm,  and  had 
called  him  loudly  and  often,  but  was 


answered  only  by  a  sullen  echo  from 
the' gloomy  ravines;  that,  filled  with 
dread  and  anguish,  she  had  gune 
down  again  into  the  valley,  at  tlie 
risk  of  her  life,  in  the  dark,  and  had 
bent  her  course  towards  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Virgin.  "There,"  said 
she,  "  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  the  altar,  and  prayed  fervent- 
ly that  the  life  of  my  Bernard  might 
be  spared  ;  and  the  longer  I  prayed 
the  more  tranquil  I  became.  When 
I  came  out  of  the  chapel,  a  sharp, 
cold  wind  was  blowing — the  moon 
shone  brightly — all  was  peaceful  and 
silent,  and  it  seemed  as  though  I  was 
the  only  living  thing  that  could  not 
rest.  I  saw  a  light  at  the  pastor's 
house,  and  thought  of  going  thither, 
in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
to  seek  for  counsel  and  conifort ;  but 
a  sudden  languor  overcame  me,  and 
I  was  unable  to  proceed.  With  dif- 
ficulty I  reached  my  own  little  cham- 
ber, and  passed  the  night  in  weeping 
and  praying,  for  I  dared  not  venture 
to  go  to  sleep  for  fear  Bernard  should 
appear  to  me.*  At  sunrise,  I  again 
set  out  on  my  wanderings ;  I  asked 
from  all  I  met,  whether  they  had 
seen  any  thing  of  Bernard  ;  but  not 
the  slightest  tidings,  not  the  smallest 
hope  could  I  receive.  Some  of  those 
ill-natured  persons  who  do  not  like 
Bernard,  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand his  open  honest  ways,  were 
cruel  enough  to  laugh  and  taunt  me, 
and  would  say,  '  Ay,  ay,  this  comes 
of  being  so  fool-hardy,  and  thinkiiig 
one's-self  so  much  cleverer  than 
other  people ;  he  held  up  his  head 
high  enough  before;  but  now,  per- 
haps, his  pride  may  be  humbled.' — 
Others  looked  as  though  they  were 
sorry  for  me,  but  said  nothing  ;  and 
thus  the  whole  day  has  passed,  and  I 
have  been  more  and  more  miserable 
every  moment." 

The  shades  of  night  were  uov/ 
rapidly  overtaking  us  ;  a  greyish 
mist  obscured  the  wooded  hills  ;  dis- 
tinct masses  of  vapcui  rolled  slowly 


*  It  is  a  prevailing  belief  in  many  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  particularly  in  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Cantons,  that  the  hunter,  who  perishes  amidst  the  glaciers  and  precipices,  appears  in  a  dream 
to  the  person  he  has  loved  the  best. — See  SaussurjE's  "  ToJ/ffgres  tfoJt*  hs  Alpe^" 
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over  the  dark  forests  ;  but  the  high- 
est tips  of  the  rocks  still  exhibited 
their  golden  crowns,  the  only  traces 
the  sun  had  left.  On  my  promising, 
should  Bernard  not  appear,  to  set 
out  in  search  of  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  company  with  seme  other 
hunters,  Maria  seemed  in  some  de- 


gree relieved  ;  and  while  we  rested 
for  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  descent,  I  begged  of 
her  to  tell  me  a  little  more  of  her 
story  ;  for  I  knew,  from  experience, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  soothing 
in  sorrow  or  uneasiness,  than  the 
talking  of  what  one  loves  the  best. 


THE  CAPTIVE. 


Wake  not  the  waters  with  thine  oar. 

My  gentle  gondolier  ! 
The  whispers  of  the  wave  and  shore 

Still  linger  on  my  ear. 
Lonely  the  night,  and  dark  its  sleep, 

And  few  the  stars  that  glow 
Within  the  mirror  of  the  deep, 

That  lies  outspread  below. 

But  fix  the  mast,  the  sail  unfurl. 

My  gentle  gondolier  ! 
The  wind  is  soft — the  calm  waves  curl — 

The  sentry  cannot  hear. 
And  m  this  light,  our  little  sail 

May  well  escape  his  ken  ! 
And  we  shall  meet,  ere  dawning  pale, 

Our  long-lost  countrymen. 

Long  years  the  iron  manacle. 

My  gentle  gondolier  ! 
Hath  worn  these  limbs  in  death-damp  cell, 

'Till  they  are  stiff  and  sere. 


Yet  little  heed  I  strengthless  limb. 

Or  think  of  anguish  past. 
So  we  escape  while  night  is  dim. 

And  Heaven  is  overcast. 

"  Hark  !  'tis  the  wakeful  sentry's  call  V 

Nay,  nay,  my  gondolier  ! 
We're  far  from  castle-moat  and  wall — 

The  sentry  cannot  hear. 
'Tis  but  the  plunging  sea-dog's  feat. 

Or  wild-bird  on  the  cliff ; — 
And  lo  !  the  wind  is  in  our  sheet. 

More  swiftly  sails  our  skiff. 

More  swiftly,  and  more  swiftly  yet. 

My  gentle  gondolier  ! 
The  gale  is  fresh — our  sail  is  set — 

And  morn  will  soon  be  here. 
Oh  !  ne'er  did  Hope  so  ardently 

In  human  heart  expand. 
As  mine,  to  see  thee  ere  1  die. 

My  own — my  own  loved  land  ! 


THE  RETURN. 

Long  years  had  elaps'd  since  I  last  view'd  the  spot 

Where  the  home  of  my  childhood  arose  ! 
And  fancy  oft  painted  the  calm  little  cot. 

And  the  form  of  my  beautiful  Rose. 

'Twas  one  bright  summer's  eve,  when  I  reach'd  the  steep  hill 

Which  bounded  my  dear  native  vale  ; 
The  sun  had  just  sunk,  and  each  murmur  was  still. 

Save  the  sigh  of  the  evening  gale ; 

I  paus'd  for  an  instant  to  gaze  on  the  scene. 

From  the  verdant  and  moss-cover'd  height. 
While  my  eye  wander'd  fondly  across  the  smooth  green. 

Where  I  oft  had  spent  hours  of  delight : 

And  mem'ry  recall'd  all  the  anguish  and  toil 

I  had  felt  since  the  sorrowful  time. 
When,  bidding  adieu  to  my  lov'd  native  isle, 

I  sought  fame  in  a  far  distant  clime. 

But  those  sorrows  were  past,  and  bright  fancy  portray'd 

The  friends  who,  ere  evening's  close. 
Would  welcome  me  home,  and  it  pictur'd  the  maid. 

My  heart's  idol — the  beautiful  Rose. 

With  a  hurrying  step  I  descended  the  hill, 

And  anxiously  sought  the  lone  cot  ; 
I  tapp'd  at  the  door,  all  was  silent  and  still ; 

A  voice  or  a  step  I  heard  not : 
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Deep  silence,  unbroken,  pervaded  the  vale  ; 

No  mortal  appear'd  on  the  plain  ; 
I  listcn'd — methought,  on  the  evening  gale,] 

There  arose  a  melodious  strain  : 

In  distance  it  melted,  astonish'd  I  stood, 

When  again  it  rose  mournful  and  clear  : 
I  cross'd  o'er  the  valley,  and  rusli'd  through  the  wood. 

While  ray  heart  throbb'd  with  terror  and  fear. 


"  Oh  tell,"  and  I  question'd  a  young  peasant  boy, 
'*  Whence  proceeds  the  soft  music  I  hear  f 

''  And  why  heaves  thy  heart  the  deep  agoniz'd  sigh, 
"  And  why  glistens  thine  eye  with  a  tear  V 

I  impatient  repeated  with  tremulous  dread, 

"  O  tell  me  what  sweet  strains  are  those  1" 
"  Alas  !"  was  the  answer — "  our  lady  is  dead  :" 
*Twas  the  requiem  hymn  for  my  Rose. 


ON  VIEWING  SOME  RUINS,  OF  GREAT  ANTIQUITY. 


I  look'd  on  the  ruin'd  castle  walls, 

Which  frown'd  in  sad  decay, 
And  told  a  melancholy  tale 

Of  ages  past  away  ! 

The  grass  had  grown  in  the  noble  hall 
Where  the  Norman  chieftains  sat  ; 

And  the  clustering  ivy  had  made  a  home 
For  the  dull  and  gloomy  bat. 

Oh  !  where,  I  exclaimed,  are  the  knights. 
Who  fought  on  yonder  plains  ; 

And  minstrels,  who  their  praises  sang 
In  loud  and  swelling  strains  1 

Silent,  and  gone  !  the  conqu'ring  grave 

Has  long  entomb'd  them  all ! 
And  their  bravest  deeds  are  shrouded  o'er 

By  Death's  funereal  pall. 

Never  more  shall  the  trumpet's  note 
Sound  to  the  warlike  fight. 


For  they  are  deaf  to  earthly  sounds, 
And  powerless  in  might; 

While  those  who  watch'd  their  gay  career 
With  bright  and  beaming  eyes, 

And  gave,  with  blushing  sweetness,  then, 
The  bravest  knight  the  prize. 

Alike  are  sleeping  in  the  dust  ; 

And,  though  of  lofty  race. 
There  is  not  one  memorial  left 

To  mark  their  resting-place  ! 

Oh  !  Time  !  how  powerful  thou  art ! 

For  e'en  the  strongest  tower 
Falls,  as  thy  mighty  course  sweeps  on. 

Beneath  thy  with'ring  pow'r  ! 

Yet,  when  thy  race  at  last  shall  cease, 
Then  man  shall  conquer  thee  ; 

And,  in  another  world,  enjoy 
An  immortality. 


A  solution  to  the  following  is  requested. — Ed.  Ath. 
A  CHARADE. 

Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt, 
Sooth,  and  't  was  an  awful  day  ; 

And  though,  in  that  old  age  of  sport. 

The  rufflers  of  the  camp  and  court, 
Had  little  time  to  pray, 

'T  is  said  Sir  Hilary  mutter'd  there, 

Two  syllables  by  way  of  prayer. 


My  first  to  all  the  brave  and  proud 

Who  see  tomorrow's  sun  ; 
My  next,  with  her  cold,  quiet  cloud. 
To  those  who  find  their  dewy  shroud 

Before  the  day  be  done  ; 
And  both  together  to  all  blue  eyes  ■ « 
That  weep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies. 
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A  FRENCH  traveller,  of  the  name 
-^*-  of  Blanqui,  who  was  at  Madrid 
in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber last,  has  published  the  observa- 
tions which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
during  his  residence  in  that  capital. 
It  appeals  impossible  to  surcharge 
the  picture  of  the  degradation  and 
misery  to  which  pride  and  supersti- 
tion have  reduced  Spain.  M.  Eian- 
qui  was  at  his  very  entrance  into  the 
country  asked  for  alms  by  the  public 
functionaries,  in  rags,  who  required 
to  see  his  passport.  He  remarks, 
that  nothing  can  exceed  the  melan- 
choly appearance,  the  dilapidation, 
and  the  filth  of  the  dwellings,  except 
the  wretchedness  and  ignorance  of 
their  inhabitants.  When  you  wish 
to  go  into  any  of  these  houses,  tlie 
question  is,  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  to 
which  you  must  answer,  "  Ave 
Maria:"  your  interrogator  rejoins, 
"  Who  conceived  without  sin  ;"  and 
allows  you  to  pass.  The  priests  and 
monks  in  various  costumes  stroll 
lazily  about.  They  alone  are  well 
clothed  and  fed  ;  they  alone  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  in  ex- 
change for  the  orders  which  they  is- 
sue upon  eternity.  Wherever  they 
appear,  they  are  received  with  marks 
of  the  most  profound  veneration. 
Having  been  prevented  by  the  police 
from  leaving  Madrid,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Cadiz,  M.  Blanqui  insist- 
ed upon  knowing  from  the  secretary 
of  the  intendant  of  the  police  the 
cause  of  this  treatment.  "  Sir,"  said 
the  secretary  smiling,  "when  your 
countryman,  General  Cambronne 
was  in  Italy  with  a  detachment  of 
eight  hundred  men,  he  one  day  de- 
manded five  thousand  rations  from 
the  mayor  of  a  little  town  in  which 
his  troops  were  to  pass  the  night. 
•  What !  general,'  said  the  mayor  to 
him,  '  you  ask  me  for  five  thousand 
rations,  and  you  have  only  eight 
hundred  men  !' '  Mr.  Mayor,'  replied 
the  general,  '  I  never  talk  politics.' 
M.  Blanqui,  I  say  to  you  ic  my  turn. 


dispense  with  my  talking  politics,'' 
— In  the  month  of  Se[>tember  last, 
the  police  of  Madrid  posted  up  an 
order  respecting  the  theatres,  of  a 
part  of  which  the  following  is  a  lite- 
ral copy  :  "  Every  individual  who 
allows  liimself  either  to  applaud  or 
to  hiss,  during  the  performance,  or  to 
make  signs  to  any  body  in  the  boxes 
(even  if  it  should  be  to  liis  sister)  shall 
be  condemned,  for  ihe  first  offence, 
to  serve  six  years  as  a  private  soldier; 
and  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  the  crime, 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  ten 
years." — An  English  traveller  told 
M.  Blanqui,  that  while  at  Seville  in 
the  course  of  last  summer,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  tall  Spaniard  who  de- 
manded his  purse,  threatening  to 
poniard  him  if  he  hesitated.  "  There 
it  is,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  but  you 
have  adopted  a  bad  trade,  and  in  a 
dangerous  place."  The  Spaniard 
finding  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
immediately  changed  his  tone,  and 
added,  "  Sir,  my  life  depends  upon 
you.  Take  my  card  and  call  on  me 
to-morrow.  You  will  have  it  in  your 
power  either  to  hang  me,  or  to  ren- 
der me  a  great  service.  Come  with- 
out fear."  The  Englishman  went ; 
and  found  eight  children  devouring 
the  remains  of  some  coarse  food, 
with  all  the  signs  of  raging  hunger. 
Their  father  (the  robber)  offered  to 
return  the  purse,  and  confessed  that 
he  was  a  deposed  magistrate,  whose 
sole  resource  was  despair.  A  simi- 
lar occurrence  is  introduced  in  Tom 
Jones  ;  but  there  it  is  the  creation  of 
the  writer's  fancy;  while  in  Spain  it 
passed  imdcr  the  observation  of  an 
eye-witness.  Every  journalist  who 
dares  to  publish  any  opinion  unfa- 
vourable to  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  king,  is  instantly  denounced.  All 
the  enlightened  part  of  society  is  ex- 
posed to  persecution  from  the  igno- 
rant and  fanatical  classes.  These 
classes,  stultified  and  rendered  brutal 
by  the  priests,  and  living  upon  chari- 
ty, demand  the  renewal  of  the  tor« 
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Uues  of  tlm  Inquisition,  and  make 
tho  industrious  mercliants,  the  pliy- 
sicians,  the  lawyers,  the  literary  men, 
and  all  the  intelligent  friends  of  the 
public  woal,  tremble.  The  country 
is  gradually  losing  that  part  of  its 
population  which  alone  could  main- 
tain its  happiness  and  its  glory.  The 
towns  in  the  south  of  France  are  en- 
cumbered with  Spanish  refugees,  all 
more  or  less  interesting,  and  all 
having  more  or  less  to  complain  of. 
It  is  difficult,  M.  Blanqui  says,  to 
mention  a  single  Spaniard,  distin- 
guished for  any  eminent  mentnl 
faculty,  who,  since  the  restoration  of 
the  power  of  the  monks,  has  not 
been  either  disgraced  or  banished. 
The  most  prudent  people  are  wholly 
silent;  others  limit  their  disapproba- 
tion to  a  gesture,  or  an  ironical  smile, 
whenever  the  apostolical  regime  is 
talked  of  in  their  presence.  The 
officers  who  commanded  under  the 
Cortes,  the  veterans  of  the  war  of 
independence,  can  with  difficulty 
stifle  their  indignation  and  resent- 
ment when  they  find  that  they  have 
fought  and  triumphed  for  the  Capu- 
chins !  Even  Ferdinand  is  not  treat- 
ed with  any  respect    by  the  priests. 


During  the  constitutional  rogime,  a 
princess  of  the  king's  blond  having 
asked  his  consent  to  her  iiurchasing 
an  estate  belonging  to  the  church, 
which  would  be  an  accommodation 
to  her,  tho  king  said  to  her,  "  Buy  it; 
buy  it ;  you  are  right."  After  the 
restoration  of  Cadiz,  the  clergy  hav- 
ing re-entered  on  their  possessions, 
without  excepting  the  estate  in  ques- 
tion, the  princess  complained  to  Fer- 
dinand; whose  answer  was,  "Why 
did  you  buy  it?" — !V1.  Blanqui  was 
much  struck  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  magnificence  of  the  royal 
residences,  and  the  poverty  of  their 
furniture.  He  was  especially  shock- 
ed at  that  of  the  king's  bed-cham- 
ber. A  very  common  mahogany 
bedstead,  a  miserable  toilette,  two 
old-fashioned  arm-chairs,  and  two 
velvet  cushions,  complete  the  shabby 
catalogue.  The  queen's  bed-cham- 
ber is  equally  paltr}'. — Among  the 
curious  anecdotes  related  by  M. 
Blanqui,  is  one  of  iMurat's  son,  who, 
it  seems  was  decoyed  beyond  the 
lines  of  Gibraltar  by  a  fictitious  billet- 
doux,  and  then  seized  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon. 


THE  MISER. 


rjlHE  solo  survivor  of  the  wreck, 
-*-  Harold  gazed  the  next  morning 
on  the  scene  of  desolation  with  feel- 
ings more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. The  waves  had  washed 
back  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  un- 
fortunate beings  which  the  ocean 
had  the  night  before  engulphed. 
Harold  stooped  to  recognize  them. 
Here  lay  one,  lately  fuil  of  rude 
health  and  ever-joyous  spirits,  pale, 
cold,  and  distorted  ;  there  another, 
whose  few  grey  hairs  told  of  man}' 
winters — he  had  seen  his  last — the 
few  remaining  sands  had  been  rudely 
shaken  from  the  glass.  Not  far  from 
him  lay  stretched  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen ;  and  Harold,  who  had  as  5'et 
shed  no  tears,  felt  o?ie  drop  as  he  re- 
liflquished  the  cold  hand  of  the  boy, 


and  saw  it  fall  heavy  and  powerless 
on  the  rock.  He  remembered  the 
gay  anticipations  in  which  he  had  so 
lately  indulged,  as  the  approach  to 
England  brought  the  hopes  of  home 
still  closer  to  his  heart.  "  Poor 
lad  !"  cried  Harold,  "  would  I  could 
give  thy  heart  the  warmth  of  mine, 
and  send  thee  to  joy  the  eyes,  that 
now  are  doomed  to  weep  for  thee ! 
I  could  have  lain  in  thy  place  with- 
out costing  any  in  the  world  a  pang." 
He  turned  away,  and  just  then  a 
burst  of  sunshine  mocked  his  heart 
with  its  brilliancy.  When  all  is  de- 
solate within,  how  vain  the  lustre  of 
external  objects  :  there  is  no  chord 
that  can  be  touched  in  unison  with 
them  ;  the  violent  contrast  creates  a 
jar,  a  discord,  abhorrent  to  the  soul. 
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They  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  Harold's  native 
place.  He  had  left  it  in  the  flush  of 
youth,  impelled  by  necessity  and  al- 
lured by  hope.  The  former  had 
again  brought  him  back,  but  the  lat- 
ter had  long  flown  away,  with  all  her 
fairy- col  ours,  and  left  his  barren  for- 
tune such  as  she  first  found  it.  Time 
had  been  still  more  unkind,  and  one 
by  one  had  robbed  him  of  all  that 
makes  country  precious.  The  mo- 
ther, whose  clinging  arms  circled  him 
in  a  last  embrace  the  day  he  quitted 
home,  had  soon  after  ended  her 
weary  sojourn  here  :  his  father  had 
gradually  shrunk  from  all  his  early 
jriends  after  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
sought  a  new  scene,  and  died  among 
strangers ;  while  the  few  who  were 
Harold's  playmates  in  his  little  na- 
tive village,  were  scattered  or  dead. 

Such  were  the  tidings  time  had 
brought  him.  Having  been  an  only 
child  he  was  brotberless,  and  all  the 
fond  affections  which  grow  out  of 
the  relations  of  life  were  wanting  to 
his  heart,  which,  like  a  country  de- 
nied the  blessing  of  fertilizing 
streams,  now  felt  parched  and  deso- 
late. Nature  had  given  him  the 
quickest  sensibilities,  and  by  a  singu- 
lar chance,  the  circumstances  and 
changes  of  his  fortune  had  increased 
them  ;  he  was  therefore  particularly 
alive  to  the  isolation  of  his  fate.  The 
homeless  man — he  who  has  none  to 
love,  to  hope,  to  fear  for  him — is  the 
most  pitiable  object  in  creation.  To 
him  the  future  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  no  eye  will  brighten  at  his 
prosperity,  or  glisten  with  a  tear  at 
his  distress.  He  grows  reckless  of 
all  around  him,  and  the  chance  is 
that  he  becomes  a  bad  n)an.  From 
this  Harold's  better  angel  had  pre- 
served him,  and  perhaps  few  men 
had  reached  nine-and-twenty  with 
less  of  error  to  bemoan.  The  sensi- 
bilities which  betray  so  many  had 
preserved  him  ;  his  heart  readily  at- 
tached itself  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
thus  he  had  in  turn  united  himself  to 
man}',  as  a  friend  and  benefactor. 
But  an  unkindly  fate  had  still  pursued 
him,  and  in  looking  back  on  the  past 


he  had  to  mourn  the  ingratitude  of 
many,  and  the  death  of  onk  who 
was  never  to  be  replaced  in  this 
world  ;  with  whose  gentle  nature 
blended  the  firmest  virtues,  and  who 
endured  sorrow  and  sufi'ering  here 
with  the  mildest  patience,  in  the 
bright  hope  of  a  transition  to  that 
place  where  they  are  nnknown. 

The  common,  and  it  is  said  the 
strongest  principle  that  actuates  the 
heart'of  man — self-preservation — led 
Harold  on.  The  tempest  had  only 
paused  as  if  to  gather  new  strength  ; 
the  winds  appeared  to  have  returned 
with  fresh  forces  to  tear  the  few 
stunted  pines  that  remained  from  the 
rocks  ;  again  the  waves  came  on  with 
their  high  crest  of  foam,  as  if  indig- 
nant that  nature  should  have  placed 
any  barrier  to  their  impetuous  course, 
and  broke  with  redoubled  violence 
against  the  opposing  rocks.  The 
skies  grew  denser  every  moment, and 
Harold  felt  that  his  exhausted  strength 
could  not  long  bear  the  buffet  of  an- 
other storm.  His  soul  looked  up  to 
the  Author  and  Director  of  all ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  that 
surrounded  him,  felt  the  good  man's 
hope.  On  the  inscrutable  and  re- 
sistless power  that  directed  all  he 
threw  himself. 

The  wind  again  fell,  and,  cheered 
by  the  view  of  a  distant  light,  Ha- 
rold renewed  his  course  and  re-as- 
sured his  heart.  The  day  just  served 
him  to  discern  the  habitation  he  ap- 
proached, and  as  soon  as  he  had 
gained  it  he  knocked  loudly  at  the 
door.  No  answer  was  returned. 
Again  he  knocked,  and  convinced 
by  the  marks  of  footsteps  outside,  as 
well  as  the  light  within,  though  the 
latter  was  now  extinguished,  at  least 
no  longer  visible,  he  raised  his  voice 
in  supplication  for  shelter  and  relief. 
Alas  !  the  waves  that  beat  the  distant 
rocks  were  not  more  powerless  to 
impress  them,  than  was  the  voice  of 
Harold  to  move  the  flinty  heart  that 
he  appealed  to.  Avarice  had  left  no 
room  for  any  feeling  but  the  love  of 
gold  ;  that  which  had  been  bestowed 
as  a  blessing,  was  perverted  to  a 
curse  ;   instead  of  forming  and  in- 
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creasing  his  means  of  communication 
with  his  kind,  it  served  as  a  barrier 
-against  them  ;  and  the  wretched  mi- 
ser beheld,  in  every  fellow-being 
who  approached  him,  the  open  ma- 
rauder or  the  secret  plunderer.  A 
good  office  was  looked  upon  as  a  co- 
vert attack  upon  his  purse,  and  in- 
duced suspicion  instead  of  gratitude  ; 
the  very  commonest  interchange  of 
general  salutation  seemed  to  threaten 
him  with  leading  to  an  acquaintance 
which  m'lglit  involve  disbursements, 
and  they  were  consequently  avoided- 
Thus  had  the  old  man  been  suffered 
to  become  a  complete  recluse,  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  wretched  hamlet 
near  which  he  had  fixed  his  abode, 
and  as  seldom  thought  of. 

Among  the  circumstances  of  Ha- 
rold's unpropitious  fortune,  perhaps 
this  was  the  worst.  The  inhospita- 
ble door  was  immovable.  As  the 
winds  grew  louder,  his  fainting  voice 
became  wholly  inaudible — probably 
as  much  from  that  sickness  of  the 
soul  at  the  callousness  of  the  being 
he  implored,  as  from  the  effects  of 
physical  suffering.  Crouching  him- 
self at  the  door,  he  waited  till  the 
last  vital  drop  should  stagnate,  the 
last  pulse  of  agony  cease.  He  did 
not  wait  long  ;  that  heart,  so  warm 
with  sympathy  for  others,  at  lasf 
grew  cold  ;  the  languid  pulses  flut- 
tered for  a  moment,  and  then  ceased 
forever  !  He  died,  and  there  was 
none  to  close  the  glazed  eye,  to 
compose  the  shrunken  limbs,  or  wipe 
the  last  tear  of  agony  from  his  hol- 
low cheek. 

Again  with  the  returning  morning 
the  sun  looked  forth  upon  him,  as 
powerless  to  reanimate  his  heart,  as 
to  thaw  the  frost  in  which  every  limb 
was  bound,  The  bright  icicles  hung 
from  his  black  hair  ;  his  hands  were 
clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  or 
imploring ;  probably  the  former,  for 
having  proved  that,  however  near,  it 
was  vain  to  hope  for  human  aid,  he 
would  naturally  turn  to  that  power 
which  he  could  not  appeal  to  in  vain, 
and  in  the  hope  pf  whose  mercy  only 


we  can  dry  the  tear  that  falls  to  Ha- 
rold's fate. 

With  morning,  too,  the  many  bars 
of  the  miser's  door  were  removed. 
He  listened  between  every  one  ;  no 
sound  arose  to  alarm  his  fears,  and 
at  length  the  door  slowly  turned  up- 
on its  hinges  :  it  opened,  and  the 
stifl'ened  corpse  fell  in  !  As  its  cold 
heavy  weight  rolled  at  his  feet,  even 
the  miser  shuddered  !  The  unre- 
proaching  silence,  the  passive  help- 
lessness, was  more  eloquent  than  its 
living  tones  of  supplication,  and  with 
some  feelings  of  compunction  he 
bent  to  raise  it.  The  matted  and 
frozen  hair  had  fallen  over  the  face  ; 
he  pushed  it  aside  from  the  pale  cold 
brow,  and,  as  he  did  so,  discovered 
the  features  of  his  son — his  only  son  ! 
The  unconscious  corpse  fell  from 
the  arms  that  had  too  late  been 
stretched  forth  to  sustain  it,  while  a 
groan,  such  as  never  issued  before 
from  mortal  lips,  spoke  the  horrid 
compunction  and  worldless  agony  of 
his  father's  heart. 

After  the  departure  of  his  son  and 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  chance  had 
thrown  some  portion  of  wealth  into 
the  old  man's  hands.  At  first  he 
treasured  it  up  for  his  child,  and  fed 
his  fancy  with  the  hope  of  making 
him  rich  ;  but  he  gradually  began  to 
love  his  gold  for  itself,  and  when  re- 
port told  him  he  was  childless,  ho 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the 
passion  of  avarice,  and  made  his 
wealth  the  only  object  of  his  con- 
templation, the  only  idol  of  his 
worship. 

With  a  delirious  yet  despairing 
hope,  the  wretched  old  man  dragged 
the  remains  of  his  ill-tated  child  into 
the  house.  A  few  hours  sooner, 
that  act  would  have  ])reserved  to  him 
a  son  to  solace  his  closing  years,  and 
an  inheritor  of  his  now  useless  wealth. 
"  Too  late — too  late  !"  he  gas^jed  at 
intervals  ns  he  madly  tried  to  call 
back  the  lite  he  had  refused  to  save. 
"  Too  late  !  Oh  !  all  too  late  !"  ho 
murmured,  as  he  sank  and  expired 
on  the  corpse  of  Harold. 
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MACDONELL'S  MESSENGER. 


A  TRADITION  OF  THE  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS, 


DURING  the  proscription  of  the 
last  John,  Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  letters  of  fire  and  sword 
were  granted  to  the  Gordons,  the 
Mackays,  and  the  Mackenzies, 
against  the  clan  Donald.  The  lands 
of  the  denounced  race  were  in  con- 
sequence overrun  by  these  families, 
and  not  a  small  part  became  a  prey 
to  the  Mackenzies.  No  charter  or 
transfer,  however,  conveyed  them  ill 
right  from  their  former  to  their  latter 
masters;  but  each,  as  he  might,  held 
what  he  had  obtained  by  the  strong 
hand.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  Lord  Macdonell,  and  Aross 
chiefof  the  clan  Donald,  sent  a  form- 
al summons  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth 
to  surrender  to  him  some  part  of  the 
conquered  lands  ;  and  in  case  of  his 
refusal,  he  desired  him  to  name  a 
day  and  place  on  which  to  meet  him 
with  his  clan  in  arms,  and  decide 
their  dispute  by  the  claymore  and 
the  dirk. 

The  bearer  of  a  message  such  as 
this,  was  always  a  man  chosen  from 
the  clan  for  his  circumspection,  fideli- 
ty, and  u!iderstandiiig ;  one  who 
could  not  only  be  trusted  to  fulfil  his 
charge  with  diligence,  but  Vf-ho  could 
be  relied  on  to  remark  every  circum- 
stance which  attended  the  execution 
of  his  mission,  and  to  gatlier  every 
practical  information  in  the  castle, 
and  among  the  people  of  the  hostile 
chief.  These  qualifications  were 
displayed  in  an  eminent  degree  by 
the  man  who  in  the  present  instance 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  from  Mac- 
donell to  Seaforth.  He  performed 
his  journey  with  singular  despatch, 
and  at  his  return  gave  to  his  chief 
the  following  account  of  his  audience 
with  the  Earl. 

"  As  I  was  passing  up  the  stairs  of 
the  castle,  I  overtook  a  man  in  Sloat 
hose,*  and  who,  from  his  appearance 
of  travel,  I  also  judged   to   be  the 


bearer  of  some  letter  or  message  to 
Mac  Choinich  (Seaforth).  I  did  not 
think  any  man's  messenger  had  a 
right  to  go  before  my  chief's,  and  I 
sprung  before  him,  and  entered  the 
first  room  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
and  delivered  my  letter  before  the 
Macdonald  man  appeared.  I  ob- 
served that  when  Mac  Choinich  read 
the  letter,  he  looked  extremely  sad, 
frowned,  and  bit  his  lips,  as  if  in 
great  perplexity.  After  having  read 
it  himself,  he  handed  it  round  to 
those  who  were  with  him  ;  and  all, 
as  they  read  it,  showed  the  same  agi- 
tation. Shortly  after,  the  man  in  the 
Sleat  hose  was  brought  in,  and  also 
delivered  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Sea- 
forth. Wlien  the  chief  read  it,  the 
sadness  of  his  countenance  wore 
away,  he  smiled,  and  a  sneer  seemed 
upon  his  lips.  He  gave  the  paper  to 
the  rest,  and  as  they  read  it  they  also 
smiled,  and  appeared  to  recover 
cheerfulness.  I  wished  very  much 
to  know  why  the  letter  of  my  chief 
made  them  all  look  sorrowful,  and 
that  of  the  man  in  the  Sleat  hose 
made  them  laugli ;  and  I  thought  if 
you  could  see  it,  it  might  make  you 
laugh  also:  for  this  reason  I  wished 
to  get  possession  of  it.  Whilst  the 
Mackenzies  were  drinking,  the  letter 
happened  to  fall  from  the  table  near 
where  I  stood  ;  and  waiting  an  op- 
portunity, I  got  it  under  the  point  of 
my  sword  and  drew  it  under  my  foot, 
and  whilst  every  body  was  employed 
in  drinking  and  consulting,  I  picked 
it  up  and  put  it  in  my  plaid.  Short- 
ly afterwards  t  was  dismissed  ;  and 
here  is  the  paper." 

When  Lord  Macdonell  had  read 
the  letter,  he  found  it  to  be  from 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  son-in-law  to 
Seaforth.  The  purport  of  the  epistle 
was  to  inform  the  latter  of  the  pro- 
posed demanJofthe  old  lands  of  the 
Macdonells  to  be  made  by  the  Lord 


*  Hose  of  the  pattern  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sleat  in  Sky. 
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of  Aross,  ami  also  to  encourage  Sea- 
forth  to  hold  no  fear  of  the  threats  of 
hostility  which  might  be  used,  assur- 
ing him  that  Sleat  would  assist  him 
with  all  his  power,  though  it  was 
against  his  own  blood.  Encouraged 
by  (his  promise  of  support.  Lord  Sea- 
forth  had  returned  an  evasive  reply 
to  the  demands  of  Lord  Macdonell, 
and  proposed  an  amicable  meeting, 
to  discuss  and  adjust  the  disputed 
claims.  Lord  IMacdonell,  however, 
was  determined  on  unequivocal  resti- 
tution, and  prepared  forthwith  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  country 
of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  latter,  unwilling  to 
abide  that  mode  of  balancing  differ- 
ences, made  application  to  Lord  Lau- 
derdale, (then  tlie  man  in  power,  and 
the  mutual  friend  of  himself  and  Mac- 
donell,) and  requested  him,  by  some 
appointment  or  otherwise,  to  draw 
his  adversary  to  court,  in  order  to  di- 


vert him  fiom  the  feud.  Lauderdale 
complied  with  the  views  of  his  friend, 
and  immediately  sent  an  express  into 
Scotland  to  inform  Lord  JMacdoncU 
that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
appoint  him  to  a  place  about  his  per- 
son, and  desired  him  to  come  imme- 
diately to  court.  Lord  Macdonell,  as 
soon  as  he  received  this  letter,  ex- 
claimed, "  By  G — this  is  Seaforlh  !" 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  disregard 
his  appointment,  and  pursue  his  hos- 
tilities (igainst  tlie  IMackenzies  at  the 
risk  of  the  king's  displeasure.  How- 
ever, his  friends  and  cooler  considera- 
tion prevailed  with  him,  and  he  set 
off  for  the  court.  In  London  he  was 
detained  by  Lauderdale  for  some 
time,  and  finally,  by  the  mediation  of 
friends,  was  induced  to  marry  his  son 
to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth's  daughter. 
By  this  means  the  disputed  lands 
again  returned  into  the  possession  of 
the  Macdonells. 


DISAPPOINTED  MEN  ;    OR,  THE   HISTORIES  OF  WILL  BLIGHT  AND 
VANDYKE  SONNE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 


THERE  are  few  objects  more 
distressing  to  the  feelings  of 
benevolence,  than  that  of  a  deeply 
disappointed  man.  Wlien  we  say 
disappointed,  we  do  not  mean  the 
foolish  wight,  who  at  first  looked  on 
the  world  as  a  large  confectioner's 
shop,  and  has  therefore  folded  up  his 
brow,  and  pined  on  the  pavement 
ever  since  destiny  handed  him  assa- 
foetida  when  he  asked  for  a  cheese- 
cake. Such  are  to  be  sliaken  out  of 
their  taste  rather  than  to  be  reasoned 
with.  We  have  met  with  tv.o  dis- 
appointed men  :  Will  Blight  and  Van- 
dyke Sonne.  The  first  was  the 
mock  hero  of  the  wretched — the  se- 
cond the  real  victim  of  fleeting  hopes. 
Will  died  respectably  of  apoplexy — 
Sonne,  like  a  second  autumn  leaf, 
long  fluttered  on  the  bough  of  life, 
ere  he  fell  from  it. 

Will  Blight  was  the  son  of  a  stur- 
dy yeoman  ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
when  scarcely  higher  than  the  elder- 
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branch  he  was  cutting  into  pop-gun 
barrels    before    his     father's     door, 

Mr.   ,  the  canvassing  Member 

for  the  county,  visited  old  Ralph 
Blight,  and  with  hat  in  hand,  solicit- 
ed  his   vote.       Nay,    so    great   was 

Mr. ""s  courtesy,  that  even  though 

his  gloves  were  ofl^,  he  passed  his 
hand  under  Will's  chin,  did  him  the 
honour  of  rumpling  his  white  wiry 
locks,  and  called  him  a  fine,  intelli- 
gent, handsome  boy. — Will  stood,  or 
rather  crouched  like  a  distorted  S  at 
the  would-be  pillar  of  St.  Stephen's; 
and  staring  and  grinning,  like  a  young 
ape  in  the  act  of  leaping  at  an  orange, 
seemed  as  if  he  would  snatch  from 
the  future  M.  P.  the  slowly-uttered 
commendation.  Moreover  the  can- 
didate finished  his  praise  by  promis- 
ing that  when  the  dirty-faced  urchin 
should  call  himself  man,  he  Jiad  only 
to  seek  him  in  London,  and  a  place 
should  be  opened  for  young  Mr. 
Blight.     Haying  said  thus  much,  and 
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slipped  a  guinea  into  the  boy's  hand, 
as  an  earnest  of  a  great  man's  good 
intentions,  the  candidate  departed. 
Old  Ralph  Blight,  hke  a  provident 
father,  exchanged  with  his  stubborn 
son  six  large  penny  pieces  for  the 
modicum  of  gold  ;  instantly  bought 
and  decorated  his  hat  with  seven 
yards  of  purple  ribbon,  and  when 
his    turn    came,   gave    his   vote    for 

Mr. like  an  honest  yeoman  and 

a  good  Christian.  Let  us  not  either 
pass  over  another  good  work  of 
Ralph's  :  on  the  evening  of  the  elec- 
tion day  he  knocked  down  Giles 
Chalk,  landlord  of  the  Wisp  of  Straw, 
for  merely  giving  it  as  his  opinion — 
whilst  he  blew  the  froth  from  a  man- 
tling tankard — that  bribery  was  not 
a  deadly  sin.  A  meritorious  blow, 
by  the  shade  of  Magna  Charta  ! 

We  might  here  attempt  a  very 
subtle  disquisition  on  sound,  in  or- 
der to  prove  what  instrument  pro- 
duces the  more  lasting  tone.  We 
shall,  however,  waive  such  discus- 
sion, at  once  boldly  asserting  it  to  be 
the  larynx  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment.   During  fourteen  years  did  the 

voice  of  Mr. haunt  the  cottage 

of  Ralph  Blight.  Nay,  we  are  al- 
most inclined  to  think  there  are  such 
things  as  torpid  echoes — words  that 
being  once  spoken  by  a  great  man 
become,  as  it  were,  instinct  with 
some  mysterious  intelligence  ;  and 
although  they  may  at  intervals  be 
hushed,  still,  at  certain  periods,  like 
bats,  come  forth  and  exert  their  ori- 
ginal strength.  We  could  almost 
swear  that  the  words — '^  place" — 
*'  young  Mr.  Blight" — had  no  soon- 
er escaped  the  member's  lips  than 
they  lodged  themselves  in  the  raf- 
ters of  Ralph's  cottage,  for,  like  the 
timber  of  Dodona,  they  thenceforth 
became  appallingly  loquacious.  Ear- 
ly in  the  morning  the  first  sounds 
that  followed  the  crowing  of  the 
cock,  where  "place" — "young  Mr. 
Blight ;"  did  the  kettle  sing,  or  the 
mastiff  howl,  it  was  answered  by 
"  place"—"  young  Mr.  Blight;"  did 
the  clock  run  down,  it  only  awaken- 
ed the  same  response  ;  was  there  a 
abort   dinner,    hope    whispered    in 


"  place" — "  young  Mr.  Blight  ;" 
were  measles  at  the  next  door,  there 
was  the  same  comment  expressed 
with  unusual  concern — did  a  donkey 
bray  from  a  neighboring  common,  he 
was  answered — "  place" — "  young 
Mr.  Blight !" 

We  have  merely  stated  the  eternal 
reiteration  of  these  words,  in  order 
to  prepare  our  readers  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  first  hero  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  grew  up 
untouched  by  their  influence.  The 
words  had  been  his  poison  ;  but,  as 
the  king  in  history,  he  had  been  so 
long  inured  to  it,  that  it  became  his 
sustenance,  and,  like  a  thriving  young 
adder,  he  was  absolutely  fat  with 
venom.  Let  us,  however,  blame 
poor  human  nature ;  and  not  gnash 
our  teeth  solely  at  William  Blight, 
"  Place"  had  been  so  continually 
sounded  in  his  ears — presented  with 
his  bread-and-butter,  with  his  peg- 
top,  and  holiday-boots,  that  it  be- 
came part  of  himself:  he  was  the 
cub  of"  young  Ambition  ;"  she  had 
licked  him  into  form  ;  the  Destinies 
had  hovered  over  his  marbles — Fame 
had  gathered  blackberries  with  him. 
The  boy  was,  indeed,  wholly  made 
up  of  conceit  and  waywardness.  Na- 
ture had  certainly  formed  him  a 
bit  of  a  thistle,  but  his  parents  had 
magnified  him  into  a  very  hedge- 
hog. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  conclude 
that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blight  ima- 
gined their  son  would  be  appointed 
page  to  the  king — or  at  the  least  a 
courier  to  the  most  polite  of  foreign 
courts.  Indeed,  not  they.  They 
would  as  soon  have  endeavoured  to 
know  why  the  sun  rose  or  set,  as  to 
inquire  into  the  profound  mysteries 
which  they  felt  were  implied  in  the 
word — "  place."  It  is  true  they 
looked  on  the  little  carcase  of  their 
eldest  born  as  a  lump  of  virgin  gold, 
and  they  anxiously  prayed  for  the 
time  when  they  might  send  it  to 
London,  to  be  coined  in  the  mint  of 
"  Place."  Gold  !  Master  William 
Blight  was  more  !  He  was  a  statue 
of  diamond,  a  real  household  bril- 
liant— albeit  in  the  rough. 
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Ever  and  anon  the  boy  would  play 
some  trick,  which  the  old  couple  re- 
ceived as  an  augury  of  his  future 
greatness.  He  would  make  up  a 
bundle  of  nettles,  and  give  it  as  a 
nosegay  to  Alice  Lorn,  the  blind  wi- 
dow ;  or  rol!  a  huge  stone  at  the 
wooden  leg  of  Nat,  the  pedlar  ;  but 
the  great  feat  which  astonished  his 
parents  and  their  circle,  was  prac- 
tised on  a  liog — a  huge  patriarchal 
boar,  whose  grunt  was  almost  coeval 
%vith  the  village  chimes.  Master 
Blight,  one  day,  felt  mightily  disposed 
to  enthrone  himself  on  the  back  of 
this  venerable  yet  sour-tempered  ani- 
mal. The  means  adopted  by  the 
boy  were  worthy  of  an  Arkwright. 
He  procured  a  long  willow  bough, 
to  which  1)0  affixed  a  yard  of  worst- 
ed, baiting  the  end  with  a  fine,  rud- 
dy-cheeked apple.  Added  to  this 
preparation,  he  had  armed  his  heels 
with  two  of  the  largest  pins  from  his 
mother's  cushion  ;  and  thus  appoint- 
ed, in  a  lucky  moment,  he  vaulted  on 
the  back  of  Jacob  (we  grieve  to  say 
thas  was  the  hog's  cognomen)  at  the 
same  time  adroitly  bobbing  the  apple 
at  the  creature's  nose,  and  spurring 
the  brute  in  his  flanks.  Jacob  set  off 
at  a  hard  gallop — the  fruit  still  mock- 
ed his  snout — the  pins  were  plied — 
and  now,  behold  Master  Blight,  an 
infant  Alexander  taming  a  bristled 
Bucephalus,  whilst  Jacob,  like  a  se- 
cond Tantalus,  stretched  and  yearn- 
ed towards  the  apple,  but  tasted  not. 
The  whole  village  was  astounded  at 
the  mingled  art  and  daring  of  Will 
Blight.  Nay,  the  schoolmaster,  who 
had  just  tasted  Mrs.  Blight's  ale,  as 
the  news  of  her  son's  achievements 
reached  the  cottage,  remarked  that 
Will  was  a  surprising  lad,  and  ob- 
serving the  arrangement  of  the  wil- 
low bough,  the  worsted,  and  the  ap- 
ple, added,  giving  a  significant  smack 
of  the  lip,  "  that  boy  has  a  head  ;" 
and  ended  his  remark  with  something 
about  the  "  perpetual  motion,"  and 
the  "  longitude." 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
enumerating  the  practices  of  this  our 
first  hero,  in  order  to  prepare  our 
readers   to  attend   \\\m  in  the  grand 


scene  of  life — a  scene  in  which  he 
was  shortly  to  take  any  part  that  an 
M.  P.  in  his  beneficence  would  award 
him.  Will  had  ever  manifested  a 
kind  of  conning,  which  had  so  much 
malice  in  it,  that  what  was  called 
sharpness,  truth  would  denominate 
absolute  iniquity.  It  v/as  painful  to 
a  lover  of  the  ingenuousness  of  infan- 
cy to  meet  the  small,  prying  eye  of 
the  urchin  :  he  seemed  to  be  among 
children  what  a  full-grown  lurcher  is 
among  Spaniel  paps :  when  he  ap- 
peared pleased,  the  beholder  felt  it 
to  be  rather  a  puzzling  point  whe- 
ther he  should  be  greeted  with  a 
smile  or  a  bite.  No  one  like  Will 
could  detect  a  squirrel's  hoard  or  a 
bird's  nest.  The  very  sparrows  leer- 
ed at  him  suspiciously.  One  pecu- 
liar circumstance,  acting  with  anoth- 
er, gave  a  decided  bias  to  Will's  in- 
fant mind,  which,  as  it  matured,  re- 
tained incontroUably,  the  darling  bent. 
A  neighbouring  farmer  had  lost  a 
gander,  on  which  he  set  an  unusual 
price,  inasmuch  as,  when  the  bird 
was  a  mere  gosling,  it  had  been  the 
favorite  of  the  farmer's  youngest  son, 
then  quite  a  child,  who  had  since, 
however,  run  away  from  home,  en- 
tered on  board  a  man  of  war,  and 
found  a  grave  in  the  wide  sea.  It 
was  a  likely  touch  of  nature  that  the 
old  man  should  set  a  store  bj'  the 
bird— that  he  should  sometimes  feed 
it  from  his  hand,  and  sometimes  turn 
away  from  it  with  a  tear.  A  guinea 
was  offered  by  the  owner  as  the 
splendid  reward  of  him  who  should 
discover  the  gander.  Will  Blight 
had  not  so  often  pelted  the  lost  bird 
with  stones,  without  pretty  well  know- 
ing its  appearance  ;  no  sooner,  there- 
fore, was  the  re\i  ard  offered,  than, 
without  either  hat  or  jacket,  he  set 
off  to  the  market  town,  ten  miles 
distant,  and  there  discovered  the 
thief  actually  chaffering  with  a  cus- 
tomer for  the  sale  of  the  stolen  gan- 
der. The  indefatigable  imp  directl}' 
set  up  the  hne  and  cry — the  thief 
was  arrested — the  bird  restored  to  its 
owner — and  Will  Blight  duly  receiv- 
ed the  reward.  Will's  consequence 
was  moreover  heightened  by  his  hav» 
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jng  stood  in  the  witneiss'-box  at  tho 
Sessions  against  the  robber,  No 
achievement  ever  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  Will  as  did  this  affair 
of  the  gander.  He  hugged  himself 
in  his  triumph  night  and  day — he 
chuckled  over  the  guinea — for  it  was 
put  by  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  wit — 
and  did  nothing  but  ponder  on  the 
means  whereby  to  increase  the  sum. 
Whilst  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
in  this  state,  he  paid  another  visit  to 
the  market-town,  when  he  saw  posted 
up  in-  dififerent  places,  several  bills 
offering    a    reward   of  one  hundred 

pounds  for  the  apprehension  of , 

an  absconded  bankrupt.  A  blind 
man  suddenly  awakened  to  the  glo- 
ries of  creation,  when  the  rising  sun 
is  flinging  his  rays  abroad,  the  dew- 
wet  earth  beaming  like  joy  in  tears, 
and  the  throats  of  birds  revelling  in 
the  struggle  of  song — a  man  waking 
from  darkness  to  such  a  scene,  could 
not  feel  a  more  luxurious  confusion 
— a  more  overwhelming  and  incom- 
prehensible delight,  than  did  Will 
when  he  had  read  the  above  advice. 
In  his  ecstacy  he  almost  fancied  him- 
self possessed  of  the  sum  ;  nay,  the 
hundred  pounds  became  so  many 
agents  of  wealth,  and  seemed  to  gib- 
ber and  dance,  and  whirl  around  him, 
making  his  senses  reel  at  their  wild 
evolutions.  There  was  no  more 
brooding  over  plans — the  road  for 
Will  was  marked  out :  if  he  had  dis- 
covered the  carrier-off  of  a  gander, 
could  not  the  same  wit  apprehend 
the  bankrupt"?  Will  was  determined. 
Young  Mr.  Blight,  when  arrived 
wiihin  a  kvf  months  of  man's  estate, 
resolving  to  lose  no  time,  prepared, 
with  his  parents'  ready  acquiescence, 
to  journey  to  London,  to  ask  of  the 
M.  P.  the  promised  place.  And 
what  was  the  ambition  of  Will  ? 
What  important  post  did  he  require 
from  one  of  the  senators  of  the  land? 
Will  was  modest  in  his  demand,  al- 
though sanguine  of  success ;  all  he 
asked  was  to  be  enrolled  as  an  offi- 
cer— Of  the  royal  household  1  No  : 
of  the  metropolitan  police.  Will 
yearned  for  a  place  of  thief-catching. 
Will  started  from  his  home ;   and, 


neverdid  a  more  iron-nerved,  coarse- 
hearted  clown,  clash  his  hobnail.s 
against  a  London  pavement. 

Our  story  now  begins  to  darken. 
We  pray  you,  benevolent  reader,  let 
us  for  a  time  leave  our  hero  boggling 
in  the  mnny  perplexities  which,  truth 
compels  us  to  say,  assailed  him  ;  and 
let  us  abstractedly  consider  the  many 
assaults  and  back-handed  buffets,  and 
fillips  o'  th'  nose,  and  sneers,  and 
wry  faces  encountered  by  the  youth- 
ful aspirant  after  worldly  good  ;  how 
many  elbowings  and  crushings  of 
toes,  and  crucifyings  of  the  heart, 
and  piercings  of  the  spirit,  the  poor 
tyro  encounters  !  How,  like  a  fleet 
Arabian,  he  prances  out  on  the 
course,  how  his  neck  curves — his 
nostrils  dilate — what  defiance  in  his 
snorting,  what  music  in  his  hoof. 
We  lose  him  for  a  space,  and  when 
next  we  meet  with  him,  his  head  is 
palsied,  his  eye  flickers — his  ribs 
may  be  counted — he  is  a  miserable, 
jaded  hack,  drinking  puddle  water, 
and  eating  thistles.  Are  we  not  to 
feel  at  the  change  ? 

Now,  reader,  if  we  have  made  you 
ready  for  sorrow — if  we  have  pre- 
pared you,  ere  we  put  aside  the 
fleshy  coverlet,  and  show  you  the 
hopes  of  man  lying  dead  and  coflin- 
ed  in  his  heart — if  the  tear  is  driven 
where  it  hangs  trembling  over  your 
lid,  like  pity  on  a  clift', — let  us  return 
to  the  home  of  Will  Blight. 

Many  months  had  passed  since 
the  departure  of  Will  from  his  vil- 
lage, when  one  day,  whdst  the  old 
couple  were  at  dinner,  the  door  was 
dashed  open,  and  the  adventurer  re- 
entered his  home.  He  said  no  word 
of  greeting,  but  fell,  like  an  image  of 
lead,  upon  a  chair,  stretched  forth 
his  legs,  and  uttered  a  sound  partak- 
ing of  both  a  grunt  and  a  groan.  To 
the  inqairies  of  the  old  people  he  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  dumb.  Being 
at  length  further  persecuted  for  his 
tidings,  he  raised  his  lips,  like  a  bull 
dog  on  the  first  sight  of  its  opponent, 
and  snarled  forth — "  I  ha'nt  a  got 
it."  No  further  explanation  did  Mr. 
Wilham  Blight  deign  to  give.  How- 
ever, from  the  landlord  of  the  Blue 
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Stag,  where  Will,  duruig  liis  town- 
stay  sojourned,  wc  learned  that  llio 
member,  a  senator  of  England,  had 
actually  treated  Mr.  Blight  with  the 
most  studied  indillerence.  Will  was 
cut  to  the  quicU.  He  meditated 
great  revenge.  He  had  resolved,  on 
liis  return  home,  to  starve  himself  to 
death  !  Fortunately  there  happened 
to  be  his  favorite  dinner  smoking  on 
the  table. 

An  unexpected  sum  of  money  was 
left  to  the  old  pair,  who  shortly  after 
died,  bequeathing  a  handsome  pro- 
perty to  their  son.  W)ll  was,  how- 
ever, a  disappointed  man.  His  first 
hopes  had  been  mildewed,  and  he 
could  have  no  second  crop.  He 
shunned  all  exercise,  and  took  to 
gluttony  :  he  became  a  monster 
among  men — his  cheeks  swung  loose- 
ly as  the  ears  of  an  elephant — his 


forehead  weighed  ovoi  nis  eyes — a 
huge  oaken  stick  bent  beneath  his 
weight — gout  took  up  its  lodging  in 
his  hands  and  legs  ;  and,  one  day, 
whilst  hobbling  afier  a  school  boy 
who  had  purloined  an  apple  from 
Will's  garden,  apoplexy  took  him  by 
the  neck,  and  threw  him  head-fore- 
most to  the  earth. — Five  of  the  stout- 
est villagers  raised  from  the  earth  a 
motionless  lump  of  clay.  Will  was 
buried  without  any  village  honours — 
no  flower  was  strewed  upon  his 
tomb :  it  was  well  ;  flowers  would 
have  been  unfitting.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  amiss  to  have 
roasted  a  bullock  at  the  grave.  That 
could  not  have  been  ungrateful  to  the 
maius  of  the  departed. 

Having  disposed  of  the  disappoint- 
ed clown,  our  second  history  shall  be 
that  of  the  more  refined  victim. 


VARISTIES. 


Hogarth's  pictures. 

TWO  original  paintings  by  Ho- 
garth, one  of  "Midnight  Modern 
Conversations,"  and  "  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Ticket-Porters,"  have  been  late- 
ly removed  from  the  walls  of  the  Ele- 
phant public-house  in  Fenchurch- 
street,  and  transferred  to  canvass. 
Hogarth  in  l723,lodged  at  this  house, 
and  having  run  up  a  score  which  ho 
could  not  pay,  painted  the  first  pic- 
ture to  liquidate  the  debt.  The  de- 
sign became  popular,  customers 
thronged  to  see  the  painting.  Ho- 
garth ran  up  another  score,  and  was 
again  called  on  to  satisfy  his  land- 
lord in  a  similar  manner :  he  then 
executed  the  second  picture  ;  and 
here  they  both  remained  till  a  report 
that  the  house  was  about  to  be  taken 
down,  attracted  much  attention,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Stafi'ord  sent  an  agent 
to  ascenain  whether  it  was  possible 
to  save  the  paintings.  The  agent 
abandoned  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
restore  them.  Mr.  Colnaghi,  of 
Cockspur-street,  offered  a  hundred 
guineas  for  each  of  the  paintings,  if 
ihej  could  be  scooped  out  from  the 


wall.  No  one,  however,  would  make 
the  experiment,  until  a  Mr.  Hall,  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  stepped  in  ;  and, 
under  the  impression  that  a  removal 
was  quite  practicable,  purchased 
them,  unconditionally,  of  the  late 
landlady.  Mr.  Hall  devoted  him- 
self to  the  tatk,  and  succeeded,  to 
the  astonishment  of  eveiy  body,  in 
removing  the  paintings  from  the 
wall.  The  great  artist,  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  which  a  rough  surface 
presented,  had  laid  on  the  paint  with 
a  most  liberal  hand,  so  that  time  and 
heat  had  cemented  the  ground  into  a 
degree  of  hardness  almost  equal  to 
that  of  marble.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture-liner was  successful  in  separat- 
ing the  mortar  from  the  paint,  and 
after  infinite  labor  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring them  to  canvass.  They  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  picture-cleaner. 


MEXICAN    MANUSCRIPT. 

An  Italian  traveller  of  the  name 
of  Beltrami,  has  dissovered,  in  an 
old  convent  in  the  interior  of  Mexi- 
co, a  manuscript,  which  may  be  re- 
garded unique,  and  of  the  most  raro 
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and  interesting  description.  It  is 
the  gospel,  or  rather  a  gospel  such 
as  it  was  dictated  by  the  first  monks, 
conquestadores,  translated  into  the 
Mexican  tongue  by  Montezuma,  who, 
alone,  of  his  family,  escaped  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  conquest,  and  be7i  gre 
mal  gre  was  converted  to  the  popish 
faith.  It  is  a  large  volume  in  folio, 
most  beautifully  written  upon  Man- 
gey  or  Agave  paper,  as  highly  pol- 
ished as  parchment,  and  surpassing 
papyrus  in  flexibility.  By  this  great 
monument  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
language,  the  learned,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  manuscripts  in  the  orien- 
tal tongues,  may  be  enabled  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  na- 
tions who  inhabited  these  vast  coun- 
tries.   

CURIOUS  EXHIBITION. 

On  entering  McBana,  we  were  wit- 
ness to  rather  a  curious  exhibition. 
I  should  first  mention,  that  the  Per- 
sians are  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  on 
the  flat  roofs  of  ilieir  houses,  during 
the  summer  months.  Day  was  just 
breaking  when  we  arrived.  As  the 
houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  gen- 
erally not  more  than  eight  feet  high, 
we  had  a  full  view  of  nearly  the 
whole  population  in  bed  :  many 
were  asleep  ;  some  k\\  had  awoke  ; 
others  were  getting  out  of  bed,  to 
make  their  morning  toilettes.  The 
scene  was  highly  entertaining,  aiui 
brought  to  mind  the  story  of  Le 
Diablo  Boiteux,  unroofing  the  houses 
for  the  gratification  of  Don  Cleofas. 
Keppp.Vs  Journey  from  India  to 
England.  

GOSSAJIER  CLOTHS. 

M.  Habenstroet,  of  Munich,  has 
succeeded  in  making  caterpillars 
weave  cloths,  finer  than  the  finest 
that  have  ever  yet  been  fabricated  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Among  the  arti- 
cles since  manufactured  by  these 
mute  labourers,  are  a  balloon,  four 
feet  high,  by  two  in  diameter,  which 
\veighs  only  five  grains,  and  a  lady's 
entire  dress,  with  sleeves,  but  without 
seam,  which  M,  Habenstreet  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  by 
whom  it  has  been  worn  (above  anoth- 
er dress,)  on  several  occasions.   The 


instinct  of  these  caterpillars,  leads 
them  to  construct  above  themselves 
a  covering  of  extreme  fineness,  but, 
nevertheless,  firm  enough  to  be  al- 
most impentrable  by  air ;  and  M. 
Habenstreet  taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  makes  them  work  on  a 
suspended  paper  model,  and  in  any 
direction  he  pleases, by  merely  touch- 
ing the  limits  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed,  with  oil,  for  which  the  ani- 
mals have  such  a  repugnance,  that 
they  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
it.  Each  caterpiller  produces  about 
half  an  inch  square  of  the  fabric. 
The  manner  of  their  weaving  has  no 
analogy  to  ours  ;  with  us  the  threads 
are  interwoven,  whereas  these  cater- 
pillar-weavers place  their  threads 
one  above  the  other,  and  glue  them 
together  by  means  of  a  gummy  com- 
position, which  they  extrude  along 
with  the  threads.  Although  the  fa- 
brics, hitherto  produced,  have  been 
so  remarkable  for  their  fineness,  M. 
Habenstreet  says,  that  he  can  make 
them  of  any  thicliness  he  desires,  by 
making  his  caterpillars  pass  repeated- 
ly over  the  same  place.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  manufacture  is  another 
point  strongly  in  its  favour,  a  shawl  of 
an  ell  square,  costing  only  eight 
francs.  

A  MIRACLE  OF  HONESTY. 

At  a  party  the  other  evening, 
several  gentleman  contested  the  hon- 
our of  having  done  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing,  A  reverend  D.  D. 
was  appointed  to  be  the  sole  judge 
of  their  respective  pretensions.  One 
produced  his  tailor's  bill,  with  a  re- 
ceipt attached  to  it ;  a  buz  went 
through  the  room  that  this  would  not 
be  outdone,  when  a  second  proved 
that  he  had  arrested  his  tailor  for 
money  lent  to  him.  The  palm  is 
his,  was  the  universal  cry  ;  when  a 
third  observed,  "  Gentleman,  I  can- 
not boast  of  the  feats  of  either  of  my 
predecessors,  but  I  have  returned 
to  the  owners  two  umbrellas  thai 
they  had  left  at  my  house,"  "  I'll 
hear  no  more,"  cried  the  arbiter, 
"  this  is  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of 
honesty  and  unheard-of  deeds;  it  is 
an  act  of  virtue   of  which   I  never 
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knew   any    person    capable.      The 
prize  is  yours." 

sportsman's  canoe. 
A  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton,  Eng.  (C. 
Warde,  Esq.)  has  in  his  possession  a 
most  ingenious  canoe,  and  large  gun, 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  wild  foul. 
The  canoe  is  about  24  feet  long,  nar- 
row, quite  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  to 
use  a  sea  phrase,  is  very  stiff,  so  that 
a  person  may  easily  stand  on  her 
gun-wale  without  upsetting  her  ;  she 
is  completely  decked  fore  and  aft, 
and  open  sufficiently  at  midships  to 
admit  the  gun  and  shooter  only,  with 
streaks  to  let  up  and  down  in  case  of 
a  swell.  The  bow  or  nose,  and  like- 
wise the  stern,  terminates  in  a  very 
sharp^point,  firnily  cased  with  copper. 
The  gun  is  well  finished,  with  a  first- 
rate  cocking-piece,  and  a  beautiful 
stub  twist  barrel  and  a  flint  lock  (the 
preference  being  given  by  the  wild- 
fowl shooters  to  the  flint  over  the 
precussion,  because,  the  birds  sud- 
denly rising  at  the  flash,  present  a 
better  mark  for  the  range  of  the 
shot),  and  is  shot  from  a  swivel,  to 
which  is  attached  a  strong  spring  to 
receive  the  recoil  that  naturally 
arises  from  the  discharge  of  so  large 
a  gun,  the  barrel  being  eight  feet 
long,  and  weighing  nearly  70lb.  So 
ingeniously  is  the  canoe  built,  that 
she  is  scarcely  perceptible  at  a 
short  distance,  from  being  painted 
white,  and  scarcely  eight  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  and, 
together  with  the  gun,  ojirs,  and  man, 
it  draws  only  three  inches  of  water. 


brol,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  the 
Count  de  Noe  has  established  a  spe- 
cial school  for  painting  on  glass,  un- 
der the  direction  of  some  of  the  most 
skilful  French  painters. 


FASHION  AND  POTATOES. 

The  influence  of  authority  and 
fashion,  in  human  afl'airs,  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  history  of  the  com- 
mon potatoe.  The  introduction  of 
this  valuable  plant  into  France,  re- 
ceived, for  more  than  two  centuries, 
an  unexampled  opposition  from  vul- 
gar prejudice,  which  all  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  age  was  unable  to  dissi- 
pate. At  length  Louis  XV.  wore  a 
bunch  of  the  flowers  of  the  potatoe 
in  the  midst  of  his  court  on  a  day  of 
festivity,  and  the  people  then,  for 
the  first  time,  obsequiously  acknow- 
ledged its  utility,  and  began  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  at  the  apa- 
thy which  had  so  long  prevailed  with 
regard  to  its  general  cultivation. 


PAINTING  ON  GLASS. 

The  Count  de  Noe,  a  peer  of 
France,  and  a  great  lover  of  the  arts, 
professes,  not  to  have  discovered  the 
ancient  method  of  painting  on  glass, 
but  to  have  invented  a  new  method 
of  equal  value.  Four  pictures  paint- 
ed by  him  on  glass  have  been  lately 
inserted  in  the  windows  of  the  chapel 
at  the  Luxembourg,  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  arc  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great 
praise  by  the  Parisian  critics.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Count  de  Cha- 


ARTIFICIAL  MOTHER-OF-PEARI.. 

That  elegant  preparation  Japanese 
cement  or  rice  paste,  is  made  by  in- 
timately mixing  fine  rice-flour  with 
cold  water,  and  then  gently  boiling 
it.  This  paste  admits  of  the  most 
unlimited  application  ;  and  whether 
we  consider  its  great  strength,  or 
neatness  of  appearance,  for  fancy  ar- 
ticles it  is  unrivalled.  This  compo- 
sition, made  about  the  consistence  of 
plastic  clay,  (by  diminishing  the  ori- 
ginal quantity  of  water,)  may  be 
formed  into  vases,  basso-relievos, 
busts,  &c.  &c.  which,  when  dry,  ad- 
mit of  a  high  polish,  and  possess 
great  durability.  Great  quantities  of 
grotesque  figures  arc  continually  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  India, 
made  of  the  above  composition  ; 
some  of  which  are  while  like  fine 
marble  or  alabaster,  others  are  tinned 
of  a  deep  brown,  and  their  composi- 
tion is  a  riddle  of  no  small  difficulty 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
this  application  of  its  basis.  The 
Japanese  are  very  skilful  in  this 
manufacture,  and  they  make  quad- 
rille fish  of  this  substance  so  nearly 
resembling  mother-of-pearl  that  trad- 
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ers  are  frequently  duped  in  this  traf- 
fic by  the  cunning  natives. 


To  other  worluK,  to  happier  skies  ^ 

Hope  dries  the  tear  whicTi  sorrow  wcepetti. 

No  mortal  sound  the  voice  which  cries, 
"  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 


WATER  SPOUT. 

Last  month  during  divine  service, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  day,  the  in- 
habitants of  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  Eng. 
were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  dark  curling  cloud,  which  remain- 
ed for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes 
suspended  over  St.  Mary's  church, 
when  on  a  sudden  it  burst,  and  the 
water  fell  in  torrents  from  the  cloud 
upon  the  church.  The  church-yard 
was  presently  filled  with  water, 
which  rushed  into  the  church,  and 
it  was  soon  upwards  of  a  foot  deep. 
A  vault  into  which  all  the  human 
bones  that  are  dug  up  are  put,  was 
filled  and  the  force  of  the  water 
broke  through  a  sifylight  directly  over 
the  pulpitjin  which  the  minister  was. 


ON  THE   DEATH  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 
"Tis  o'er — in  that  long  sigh  she  past — 
Th'  enfranchised  spirit  soars  at  last  ! 

And  now  I  gaze  with  tearless  eye 
On  what  to  view  was  agony. 
That  panting  heart  is  tranquil  now, 
And  Heav'niy  calm  that  ruffled  brow ; 
And  those  pale  lips  whicli  feebly  strove 
To  force  one  parting  smile  of  love. 
Retain  it  yet — soft,  placid,  mild, 
As  when  it  graced  my  Uving  Child  ! 

Oh  !  I  have  watch'd  with  fondest  care, 
To  see  my  opening  flow'ret  blow. 

And  felt  the  joy  which  parents  share. 
The  pride  which  fathers  only  know. 

And  I  have  sat  the  long,  long  night, 
Andmark'd  that  tender  flower  decay. 

Not  torn  abruptly  from  the  sight. 
But  slowly,  sadly  waste  away  ! 

The  spoiler  came,  yet  paused,  as  though 
So  meek  a  victim  check'd  his  arm. 

Half  gave,  and  half  withheld  the  blow. 
As  forced  to  strike,  yet  loath  to  harm. 

We  saw  that  fair  cheek's  fading  bloom. 
The  ceaseless  canker-worm  consume, 

And  gazed  on  hopelessly, 
Till  the  mute  sulfering  pictured  there 
Wrung  from  a  father's  lip  a  prayer. 

Oh  God  !— the  prayer  his  child  might  die. 

Ay,  from  his  lip— the  rebel  heart 
E'en  then  refused  to  boar  its  part. 

But  the  sad  conflict's  past — 'tis  o'er 
That  nentle  bosom  throbs  no  more  ! 
The  spirit's  freed — through  realms  of  light 
Faith's  eagle-glance  pursues  her  flight 


ARAB    HORSE-RACING. 

Horse-racing    is  an  amusement,  of 
which  the  natives   of   Bussorah  are 
as  fond    as   our    own    countrymen ; 
though  I  fear,  if  an   English  jockey 
had     been     here,    he     would    have 
thought  the  profession  disgraced  by 
the  exhibition.     For  our   own  parts, 
we  were    more  amused,   than   if  the 
business  had  been  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  turf. 
The    spot    selected    was    the    Great 
Desert,    which     commences    imme- 
diately outside  the  town  ;  a  circular 
furrow    of    two     miles    marked   the 
course  ;  and   the  stakes  consisted  of 
a    small     subscription     raised    from 
amongst  our   European  party.     The 
five   candidates   who  started   fur  the 
prizp,  were  well  suited  to  the  gener- 
al character  of  the  scene.     Instead 
of  being  decked  in  all  the  colours  of 
the    rainbow,  a    coarse    loose    shirt 
comprised    all    the    clothing   of  the 
Arab  jockey  ;  and    the  powerftd  bit 
of  the  country  was  the  only    article 
of   equipment    of  the    horse  he  be- 
strode.    Thus    simply  accoutred,  at 
a  signal    given,  these    half-naked  sa- 
vages set  off  at    full  speed,  each  giv- 
ing   a    shout    to    animate    his  horse. 
They  arrived  like  a  team  at  the  goal ; 
the  prize  was  adjudged   to  an  Ethio- 
pian slave.     The    scene    was  highly 
animated  and  interesting,  though  we 
had  neither  splendid    equipages,  nor 
fair  ladies  to  grace    our  spurts  ;    but 
what  we  lost  in  splendour  and  beau- 
ty, we  gained  in  novelty;  and  though, 
when    occasionally    gazing   on  some 
wearer  of  gaudy     silks,  the    bright 
smile    of  woman   did    not  repay  our 
curiosity,  we  almost  forgot  the  disap- 
pointment in  beholding  the  animated 
countenance    of    a    turbaned    Turk, 
who,  bearded  to  the    eyes,  would  be 
seen  scampering  past  us   with  jereed 
in  hand,  to  challenge  a    comrade  to 
the  contest  ;    and    spurred  on  by  his 
favourite  amusement,  would  lay  aside 
the  gravity  of  the   Divan,  in    the  all 
exhilarating  air  of  the  Desert. — Kep- 
pcVs  Journey  from  India  to  England. 
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ON  THE  IMPORTA^XE  OF  EARLY  PIETY. 


TT  would  constitute  an  interesting 
-*-  subject  for  contemplation,  to 
think  of  the  infinitely  diversified 
forms  under  which  the  men  of  the 
world  are  anxiously  pursuing  the  ob- 
jects of  their  desires.  The  inferior 
creation  seem  led  by  one  general  in- 
stinct to  seek  for  happiness  in  the 
gratification  of  their  natural  necessi- 
ties ;  but  man,  who  creates  for  him- 
self innumerable  artificial  wants,  has 
recourse  to  a  countless  variety  of 
ways  and  means  for  their  supply. 
One  class  of  individuals  imagine, 
that  as  riches  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  procuring  the  good  things 
of  life,  the  possession  of  wealth 
should  be  the  great  object  after  which 
inquirers  for  happiness  should  direct 
their  steps  ;  and  hence  we  perceive 
such  multitudes  pursuing  this  sup- 
posed source  of  felicity  with  such  as- 
tonishing avidity,  often  regardless  of 
the  means,  provided  they  can  only 
obtain  the  end.  Others  are  decided- 
ly convinced,  that  the  object  of  their 
wishes  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
haunts  of  intemperance  and  dissipa- 
tion, where  the  miseries  of  life  may 
be  banished  by  the  absence  of  rea- 
son and  reflection,  by  ofi'ering  co- 
pious libations  to  Bacchus,  and  in- 
dulging to  excess  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  sensual  pleasure.  A  third 
class  are  persuaded,  that  he  only  can 
be  happy  who  traverses  the  world 
from  one  place  to  another,  behold- 
ing all  the  variety  of  country  and  cli- 
mate, and  carefully  observing  the 
peculiar  customs  and  manners  of  the 
(3     ATHENEUM,  VOL.  7,  2d.  series. 


various  places  he  visits.  There  are 
others,  who  think  that,  if  happiness 
be  at  all  to  be  enjoyed,  it  is  only  by 
frequently  mingling  among  a  select 
company  of  friends,  whose  feelings 
and  sentiments  harmonize  with  their 
own,  and  to  whom  they  may  disclose 
their  minds  with  the  most  unreserved 
freedom ;  while  others  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  almost  uninterrupted  se- 
clusion, convinced  that  solitude  and 
happiness  are  synonymous  terms. 
There  are  many  who  are  satisfied, 
that  happiness  is  an  invariable  atten- 
dant in  the  train  of  public  honours  ; 
and  imagine,  that  if  they  were  raised 
to  a  certain  situation  in  life,  and  ob- 
tained a  certain  measure  of  public 
applause,  they  would  attain  the  sum- 
mit of  their  wishes,  and  feel  them- 
selves  completely  happy.  And  there 
are  others,  who  take  it  for  granted, 
that  men  are  happy  in  the  precise 
proportion  in  which  they  are  con- 
versant with  books,  and  are  acquaint- 
ed with  biography,  philology,  histo- 
ry, and  the  other  subjects  which  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  learned. 

Thus  it  is  that  mankind  form  such 
varied  opinions  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  happiness  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  engage  in  such  an  end- 
less variety  of  ways  in  attempting  to 
obtain  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  move- 
ment or  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  man,  which  he,  as  a  free  agent, 
is  capable  of  performing,  but  may  be 
traced  to  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple within  him.  The  mighty  war- 
rior,  who   spreads   destruction   and 
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desolation  around  him,  as  he  march- 
es in  triumph  through  the  vanquish- 
ed country  of  his  opposers,  is  actu- 
ated by  the  expectation  of  deriving 
happiness  from  his  achievement,  even 
though  he  knows  that  the  fate  of  the 
thdusands,  whose  lives  he  brings  to 
a  revolting  and  premature  termina- 
tion, will  prove  the  source  of  a  degree 
of  misery  to  widows  and  orphans, 
fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception ;  and  the  midnight  assassin, 
who,  in  the  more  retired  walks  of 
life,  perpetrates  the  crime  of  murder, 
is  actuated  by  the  conviction  that  he 
shall,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
shocking  deed,  increase  his  felicity. 
In  short,  there  is  no  crime  or  action 
which  men  voluntarily  accomplish, 
but  is  the  result  of  an  impression  that 
it  will  administer  to  their  happiness. 
But,  though  every  individual  in 
the  world  be  in  the  anxious  and  un- 
ceasing pursuit  of  felicity,  each  in- 
quiring for  it  in  his  own  peculiar 
way,  and  deeming  all  who  follow  any 
other  course  than  his  own,  grievous- 
ly mistaken  as  to  the  method  by 
which  it  is  attainable, — it  is  an  ob- 
ject, which,  in  its  perfect  form,  has 
never  yet  been  obtained  by  man. 
Those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
utmost  of  their  wishes  in  acquiring 
what  they  deemed  requisite  for  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness,  have  felt 
themselves  greatly  disappointed  in 
respect  of  the  measure  of  felicity 
which  they  expected  to  derive  there- 
from. No  sooner  is  one  object  ob- 
tained, than  another  presents  itself 
as  necessary  for  man's  happiness, 
and  so  on  ad  iiifiriitum.  There  are 
few,  we  believe,  who  have  enjoyed 
such  favorable  opportunities  as  Solo- 
mon, for  obtaining  happiness  from 
worldly  objects ;  and  there  are  (ew 
who,  for  this  purpose,  have  made  so 
many  experiments,  and  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale ;  yet  he  pronounced  all 
to  be  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spi- 
rit." The  truth  is,  that  ever  since  the 
unhappy  apostacy  of  Adam  from  his 
Maker,  and  his  consequent  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  complete  happiness 
has  never  been  attained  by  mortals. 


Though  complete  felicity,  howe- 
ver, be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
man,  in  his  present  state,  there  is  a 
measure  of  it  to  be  enjoyed,  from  the 
existence  and  operation  of  religious 
principles,  incomparably  superior  to 
what  can  be  derived  from  any  other 
source.  The  man  who  has  heartily 
embraced  the  great  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  has  felt,  in  his 
blessed  experience,  that  the  consola- 
tions which  they  are  capable  of  com- 
municating to  the  mind,  are  neither 
few  nor  small ;  that  there  is  an  infi- 
nitely greater  degree  of  felicity  to  be 
derived  from  the  habitual  practice  of 
Christian  piety,  than  from  any  other 
source  from  which  he  had  sought  to 
obtain  happiness. 

There  have  been  Christians  who 
have  made  such  distinguished  attain- 
ments in  the  divine  life,  (and,  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  men  are 
holy,  may  they  expect  to  be  happy,) 
that  they  have  experienced  pleasures 
of  the  most  exquisite  kind — plea- 
sures, of  which  they  alone  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  any  conception,  who 
have  enjoyed  them,  and  which  must 
have  approximated  to  the  delights 
and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaven. 
What  ineflable  transports  of  holy  joy 
have  Christians  derived,  when, 
through  the  medium  of  divine  ordi- 
nances, they  have  been  enabled  to 
hold  spiritual  intercourse  with  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, — have 
walked  in  the  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance, and  have  experienced  every 
manifestation  of  his  favour  which 
their  souls  could  desire.  At  such 
seasons  of  enjoyment  they  have  soar- 
ed fltr  above  all  terrestrial  concerns 
— have  partially  participated  of  the 
blessedness  of  heaven — and  have 
deeply  regretted  those  circumstances 
which  have  imposed  on  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  the  world. 

We  are  aware  that  the  distinguish- 
ed enjoyments  with  which  Christians 
are  often  favoured,  are  regarded  by 
some  as  the  wild  imaginings  of  en- 
thusiasm. This  is  because  they  are 
utter  strangers  to  them,  and  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
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are  excited.  The  Christian,  how- 
ever, is  so  decidedly  convinced  of 
their  delightful  reality,  that  the  most 
specious  reasoning  to  the  contrary 
would  have  no  effect  on  him.  He 
feels  that  the  pleasures  themselves, 
the  causes  whence  they  proceed,  and 
the  mode  of  their  communication, 
are  perfectly  rational,  and  anxiously 
wishes  that  the  whole  world  were 
enthusiasts  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  insinuated, 
while  thus  recommending  religion, 
that  the  Christian  is  blessed  with  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  those 
pleasures  to  which  we  have  been  ad- 
verting. He  has  his  share,  and  fre- 
qu-'n.ly  the  greatest  share,  of  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  life  ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  these,  he  is  often  sub- 
jected to  internal  conflicts  with  his 
own  depraved  nature,  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  the  world  around  him, 
from  which  the  men  of  the  world  are 
exempted,  and  which,  to  him,  are 
more  painful  than  any  other  circum- 
stances which  can  possibly  befall  him 
through  life.  But,  though  often  cast 
down  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  sup- 
ported and  comforted  on  the  other ; 
his  religious  principles  come  oppor- 
tunely to  his  aid  ;  and,  amid  the  most 
trying  circumstances  in  which  he  can 
be  placed,  diffuse  abroad  in  his  mind 
a  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 

We  are  sure  that  those  to  whom 
these  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
dressed, are,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  in  the  anxious  pur- 
suit after  happiness.  Let  us  serious- 
ly urge  them,  then,  to  give  imme- 
diate and  devoted  attention  to  the 
all-important  concerns  of  religion  ; 
for  it  is  in  religion  alone  that  the  ob- 
ject after  which  they  are  inquiring  is 
to  be  found.  We  do  not  hold  out 
to  them  perfect  happiness  in  the  pre- 
sent world  ;  but  we  are  warranted, 
by  the  express  declarations  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  the  invariable  testimony  of 
those  who  have  tasted  both  of  the 
pleasures  of  sin  and  sense,  and  of  the 
delights  of  religion,  to  assure  them, 
that  tlie  latter  are  infinitely  prefera- 
ble to  the  former. 


But  there  are,  likewise,  worldly 
advantages,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, attending  an  early  application 
to  the  concerns  of  religion.  The 
period  of  man's  entrance  into  the 
world  on  his  own  account,  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most  critical  juncture 
of  his  whole  life.  His  spirits  then 
beat  high ;  and,  having  little  or  no 
experience  of  the  misfortunes  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  he  is  exposed  to 
a  thousand  dangers  from  which  the 
man  of  maturer  years  is  exempted. 
The  individual  who  is  destitute  of 
virtuous  principle,  does  frequently, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  associate 
with  others  of  the  same  age  and  cha- 
racter ;  and  they  stimulate  each  other 
to,  and  confirm  each  other  in,  those 
evil  habits  which  are  calculated  to 
blast  their  fortunes  and  happiness 
in  life,  and  leave  them  to  the  horrors 
of  the  blackest  despair  in  the  work- 
ings of  death.  Their  worldly  occu- 
pations are  either  wholly  neglected, 
or  but  partially  attended  to.  The 
tavern,  and  the  various  haunts  of 
vice  and  debauchery,  become  the 
places  of  their  continual  resort,  until 
their  worldly  substance  is  squander- 
ed away,  their  credit  stopped,  and 
their  constitutions  debilitated  and 
shattered  by  disease.  Then  pover- 
ty, disgrace,  and  increased  malady, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  piercing  re- 
morse, combine  to  render  them  the 
subjects  of  unspeakable  wretched- 
ness ;  and  they  either  suddenly  plunge 
themselves  into  a  premature  grave, 
or  drag  out  an  existence  miserable 
in  the  extreme. 

The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
on  commencing  the  world  on  his 
own  account,  is  decidedly  religious, 
experiences  the  incalculable  value  of 
his  religious  principles,  as  it  regards 
his  secular  interests.  He  has  learn- 
ed to  reduce  to  practice  the  impor- 
tant maxim,  "  When  sinners  would 
entice,  consent  thou  not."  He  stu- 
diously avoids  the  company  of  those 
who  would  lead  him  astray  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  duty.  If  he  has 
any  associates,  they  are  those  in 
whose  minds  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
impressed.     He  applies  himself  with 
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the  utmost  attention  and  assiduity  to 
his  worldly  employments  ;  but  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  interlere 
with  his  immortal  interests.  You 
will  find  him,  not  in  the  tavern,  or  in 
any  of  the  resorts  of  debauchery ; 
but  either  at  his  ordinary  occupation, 
or  in  the  society  of  the  wise  and 
good,  or  in  the  sanctuary.  The  con- 
sequence of  his  conduct  is,  that  he 
is  loved,  esteemed,  and  trusted  by 
all,  and  generally  obtains  a  compe- 
tency of  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life.  But  if,  in  the  mys- 
terious operations  of  Providence, 
some  misfortunes  deprive  him  of 
this,  he  f  %h  himself  quite  resigned 
to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  and, 
in  that  peace  of  conscience  which  he 
uninterruptedly  enjoys,  he  is  more 
than  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
worldly  riches. 

The  importance  of  early  piety  may 
be  farther  argued,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  its  advantages  to  society. 
Man  is  a  social  creature.  He  may, 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  occasion- 
ally prefer  an  hour  or  two  of  soli- 
tude ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  within 
him,  interwoven  with  his  very  being, 
which  leads  him  to  shudder  at  the 
contemplation  of  perpetual  seclusion 
from  the  world.  The  highest  de- 
lights of  rational  creatures  consist  in 
a  reciprocal  interchange  of  feeling 
and  sentiment.  Hence  it  is  tiiat 
men  are  so  frequently  drawn  into 
each  other's  company  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  the  influence  which  one 
individual  exerts  on  another,  and 
tluough  him  on  millions  of  his  spe- 
cies, is  utterly  beyond  all  human  cal- 
culation. 

The  most  trifling  imaginable  de- 
viation from  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  religion,  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the 
eternal  interest  of  thousands.  Even 
one  single  unguarded  expression, 
which  may  have  a  tendency,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  indivuiual  in 
whose  hearing  it  is  uttered,  to  throw 
discredit  on  religion,  may  be  the  un- 
happy means  of  estranging  his  affec- 
tions from  it,  and,  through  his  in- 
strumentality, of  proving  detrimental 


to  others.  An  individual  may,  in 
the  company  of  others,  make  reli- 
gion the  subject  of  merriment  and 
ridicule,  and  the  men  who  compose 
this  company  may,  in  their  respec- 
tive turns,  imitate  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  train  once  lighted, 
wilt  not  be  easily  extinguished  in  the 
families,  or  among  the  acquaintimces, 
of  these  individuals  ;  but  will  spread, 
not  only  through  our  own  country, 
but  through  every  country  and  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  The  contagion 
once  commenced,  no  eflort  of  human 
beings  will  be  able  to  counteract  it ; 
the  longer  it  operates,  the  gteater 
will  be  its  power  of  doing  mischief; 
and  ere  the  individual,  w;lh  whom  it 
originated,  has  become  an  inhahituit 
of  another  world,  it  may  have  pro- 
duced consequences,  which,  \sttri:!  we 
aware  of  them,  would  fiU  our  maids 
with  the  most  appalling  contem- 
plations. 

There  is  something  in  the  suppo- 
sition amounting  to  a  moral  certain- 
ty, that  every  one  cherishes  'he  fond 
expectation,  that  he  wHi,  dt  last,  be 
made  a  participant  of  eternal  glory  ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  every  juvenile  reader  of  these 
observations  intends,  in  his  owa 
mind,  to  become  religious  at  some 
future  period  of  his  life.  But  this 
resolution  of  future  reformation  of 
principle  and  practice,  proceeds  en- 
tirely on  the  gratuitous  supposition, 
that  they  shall  live  to  see  the  period 
when  Ibis  intended  reformation  is  to 
take  place.  Now,  we  ask,  what  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  or  doctrine  of  reve- 
lation, audiorizes  us  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  lives  shall  be  pro- 
longed to  a  definite  period  ?  Are 
we  not,  on  the  contrary,  instructed 
to  believe,  by  the  express  declara- 
tions of  scripture,  and  the  unequivo- 
cal language  of  daily  occurrence,  that 
we  have  not  so  much  as  a  single  hour 
which  we  can  warrant  secure  against 
the  approach  of  death  r  Are  there 
not  many  of  our  acquaintances  at  this 
moment  in  the  abodes  of  the  dead, 
who,  but  a  iQw  years,  perhaps  a  few 
months,  ago,  had  every  probable  ap- 
pearance of  surviving  for  many  years 
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to  come  !  Does  not  the  sudden  dis- 
solution of  some  intimate  friend,  who 
was  young,  and  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  constitution,  proclaim  in  loud 
and  convincing  language,  that  neith- 
er youth,  nor  health,  nor  strength, 
forms  any  exemption  from  the  stroke 
of  death  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  trust,  that  from 
the  above  remarks,  the  decided  im- 
portance of  early  piety  will  evident- 


ly appear.  If  religion  be  capable  of 
conferring  on  mankind  die  greatest 
happiness  which  can  be  enjoyed  in 
this  life,  and  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages in  a  secular  point  of  view  ; — 
if  it  be  of  the  greatest  advantages  to 
the  world,  as  it  regards  their  present 
and  future  existence, — and  if  the  pe- 
riod of  our  life  be  exceedingly  un- 
certain,— it  cannot  be  too  early,  noi 
too  cordially,  embraced. 
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AGREEABLY  to  my  request,  I  had  told  him  the  cause  of  my  grief, 
Maria,  in  a  confiding  tone,  thus  he  instantly  threw  down  his  gun, 
commenced  : —  and,  before  I  knew  what  he  was  go- 
"  It  if  now  two  years  since  we  ing  to  do,  he  seized  his  pole,  and, 
first  became  acquainted.  After  the  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  leap- 
death  of  my  good  mother,  I  came  ed  into  the  hollow.  Whilst  he  was 
into  this  valley  to  live  with  my  rela-  at  the  bottom,  he  fastened  on  his 
tions,  who  received  me  in  the  kind-  crampons,  tied  the  little  creature's 
est  manner,  and  treated  me  with  the  feet  together,  hung  it  over  his  shoul- 
same  affection  as  their  own  daugh-  ders,  and,  after  many  efforts,  suc- 
ter.  My  cousin  Barbara  and  I  di-  ceeded  in  clambering  out  again, 
vided  the  in  and  out-door  work  be-  '  Poor  little  beast,  thou  art  trembling 
tween  us  ;  and  when  the  season  came  sadly,'  said  he,  as  he  unloosed  it — 
for  taking  the  cattle  to  pasture,  I  un-  '  when  thou  art  older,  thou  wilt  bet- 
dertook  the  charge  of  the  goats,  ter  know  how  to  take  care  of  thy- 
One  fine  summer's  evening  (it  will  self.'  So  saying,  be  picked  up  his 
be  two  years  next  July)  as  I  was  gun,  salured  me  with  a  God-bless- 
driving  my  flock  down  the  mountain,  you,  and  was  going  away  ;  but  sud- 
one  of  the  young  goats  went  brows-  devAy  turned  back,  and  asked  me 
ing  the  green  herbs  close  to  the  edge  my  name,  and,  when  I  had  an- 
of  a  great  chasm  filled  with  snow ;  swered,  walked  slowly  from  me.  I 
when,  all  at  once,  the  loose  stones  gazed  after  him  for  a  long  time  in 
gave  way,  and  the  poor  little  crea-  astonishment,  and  then  made  haste 
ture  fell  down  the  precipice.  The  to  drive  down  my  flock. 
sides  of  the  abyss  were  so  steep  and  "  x\s  I  watched  the  goats  bound- 
slippery,  that  all  its  efforts  to  climb  ing  merrily  before  mo,  and  carried 
up  again  were  useless  ;  and,  if  it  had  the  poor  little  trembler  in  my  arras, 
been  left  there,  it  must  have  been  it  all  at  once  occurred  to  mo  that  I 
starved  to  death.  In  sad  trouble  and  had  never  asked  the  name  of  its  pre- 
dismay,  I  ran  round  the  edge  of  the  server.'' — Here  the  maiden  suddenly 
chasm  to  see  if  there  were  any  possi-  uttered  a  piercing  vshriek,  seized  hold 
bility  of  getting  down  into  it,  but  all  of  my  hand  almost  convulsively,  and 
in  vain  ; — when,  at  that  very  mo-  cried  out,  "  Hark !  do  you  hear  no- 
nient,  Bernard,  who  had  been  hunt-  thing  1 — Sir  !  sir  !  do  you  hear  no- 
ing  tlie  chamois,  up  amongst  the  thing  1" — Her  eyes  straining,  her  . 
rocks,  happened  to  approach  the  mouth  half  open,  and  her  finger 
spot.  Seeing  my  distress,  he  asked  pressed  to  her  lips,  she  stood  for 
xne  what  I  was  crying  for ;  and  when  some  moments  like  a  statue.      All 
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was  still — "  Oh,  God  !"  cried  she, 
at  last,  letting  go  my  hand  ;  and  I 
could  then  distinguish  the  rattling  of 
loose  stones  at  a  distance — the  noise 
was  repeated, — came  nearer, — and, 
by  degrees,  I  could  plainly  hear  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  the  eliciting 
of  an  iron-pointed  pole.  Swiftly  as 
a  young  roe,  my  companion  flew  to 
the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceed- 
ed. "  Bernard  !  Bernard  !"  cried 
she,  in  a  voice  of  ecstacy  ;  while  the 
name  of  Maria  resounded  amongst 
the  heights,  every  moment  heard 
more  distinctly.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
lost  lover ;  who,  rushing  precipitate- 
ly round  a  projecting  rock,  in  breath- 
less agitation  clasped  the  affectionate 
girl  to  his  bosom.  "  And  have  I, 
indeed,  found  you  again,  and  are 
you  really  safe  ?"  asked  Maria,  with 
streaming  eyes.  "  Yes,  now,  all  is 
well  with  me,  answered  the  hunter, 
in  a  hoarse  and  hollow  tone,  which 
contrasted  powerfully  with  the  gen- 
tle accents  of  his  destined  bride.  His 
appearance  was  such  as  to  excite  no 
common  degree  of  interest.  His 
figure  was  tall,  and  so  slender  as  to 
seem  almost  emaciated,  though  ap- 
parently strong  and  muscular  ;  and  a 
dark  red  handkerchief,  bound  round 
bis  forehead,  gave  a  singular  expres- 
sion to  his  finely  formed  and  sun- 
burnt features.  When  the  first  hap- 
py greetings  were  over,  I  approach- 
ed the  delighted  pair,  to  express  my 
joy  at  their  meeting;  when,  to  my 
utter  amazement,  the  impetuous  hunt- 
er instantly  recoiled,  and  glances, 
fierce  as  lightning,  flashed  upon  me 
from  his  fine  dark  eyes.  With  lips 
compressed  and  hands  clenched,  he 
turned  first  to  Maria,  and  then  to  me, 
without  the  power  of  uttering  a  word. 
At  length  he  broke  out  with  a  con- 
vulsive eflbrt,  and  fixing  on  me  a 
fearful    gaze,    "  What,    Sir  ! — How 

have  you  V Then,  turning  with 

a  wild  and  furious  look  at  the  maid- 
en, groaned  out,  "  Maria !"  and 
pushed  her  violently  away  from  him. 
At  the  same  moment  he  tore  his 
handkerchief  from  his  forehead,  and 
blood  ran  streaming  down  his  pallid 
face.      His  voice  became  feeble — he 


stood  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  mur- 
mured, as  if  in  inw^ud  agony,  "Oh 
God  !  forgive  her  !" — He  tried  to 
say  something  more,  but  his  voice 
entirely  failed  him  ;  he  staggered 
and  fell  to  the  ground — pale,  stiff", 
and  senseless. 

At  this  very  moment  the  last  rud- 
dy glow  vanished  from  the  peaks, 
and  a  still  and  solemn  gloom  spread 
gradually  over  the  whole  face  of  Na- 
ture. Every  thing  seemed  ready 
for  slumber  ;  and  only  here, — here 
amidst  a  wild  chaos  of  rocks  and  ice 
— the  Fates  appeared  busy  in  pre- 
paring a  sad  and  terrible  catastrophe. 

Maria  and  I  stood,  for  some  time, 
paralysed  with  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion. At  length,  the  poor  girl  broke 
out  into  bitter  lamentations — "  Is 
there,  then,  no  hope,  no  mercy,  and 
must  we  leave  this  beautiful  world  so 
soon  1  Bernard,  dear  Bernard,  awake 
once  more !"  cried  she,  with  sobs  of 
anguish,  as  she  kissed  his  bleeding 
forehead,  and  clasped  his  hand  to 
her  throbbing  heart. 

I  roused  myself  from  the  stupor 
into  which  this  extraordinary  scene 
had  thrown  me ;  recollected  that  I 
had  about  me  a  flask  of  cordial,  and 
poured  a  few  drops  of  it  down  the 
throat  of  the  fainting  man.  Maria, 
meanwhile,  busied  herself  in  rubbing 
his  temples  ;  and  at  length,  he  began 
to  breathe  with  difficulty,  and  slowly 
unclosed  his  eyes.  Instantly,  as  if 
seized  with  convulsive  agony,  he 
sprang  up  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning, and,  brushing  away  the  tear 
which  hung  on  his  dark  eye-lids — 
"  Poor  wretch  that  I  am  !"  cried  he, 
whh  a  scornful  smile — "  Tears  iu 
my  eyes  ! — weeping  ! — this  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  complete  my 
misery.  Oh  !  what  a  reward  for  all 
my  toils !''  uttering  these  words  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness,  he  picked  up  his 
chamois  and  his  broken  gun,  and 
putting  out  his  hand,  "  Farewell, 
Maria,"  cried  he,  with  suppressed 
feeling  :  "  forget  the  rude  hunter, 
who  had  but  few  friends  in  the  world, 
and  who  looked  to  you  alone  for 
comfort  and  happijiess  :  forget  every 
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thing — it  is  bnst  you  should." — So 
•saying,  and  casting  upon  me  a  look 
of  ineffable  contempt,  he  was  about 
to  descend  the  mountain.  "  Halt," 
cried  I,  burning  with  indignation, 
"  you  shall  not  stir  from  this  spot  till 
you  have  explained  your  outrageous 
conduct  to  this  innocent  being,  and 
repented  of  your  folly  and  extrava- 
gance." With  apparent  coolness, 
and  in  a  firm  and  haughty  tone,  the 
youth  replied,  "  Who  is  it  that  dares 
cry  halt  to  Bernard,  the  chamois 
hunter  ?  All  this  comes  over  me 
like  a  dream — but  to  show  you  that 
I  know  no  fear,  even  in  the  wretch- 
ed state  in  which  you  see  me,  torn 
and  bloody  as  I  am,  and  more  like 
a  skeleton  than  a  man  (for  I  have 
not  tasted  meat  or  drink  for  three 
days)— to  shew  you  this,  I  say,  I  ivill 
stay  where  I  am."  With  these  words, 
he  threw  down  his  chamois,  and  the 
fragments  of  his  gun,  and  placed 
himself  before  me  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fiance. "  What  explanation  is  re- 
quired," asked  he,  "  and  who  is  the 
innocent  person  you  speak  of]  and 
what  more,  Sir,  have  you  to  com- 
ntand"?"  I  now  saw  that,  to  gain 
influence  over  this  lofty  spirit,  a  very 
different  chord  must  be  struck.  "  Lis- 
ten to  me,  quietly,"  said  I,  "  for 
only  a  few  moments.  We  three 
have  met  to-day  for  the  first  time.  I 
am  a  stranger,  and  a  painter,  who 
came  hero  to  make  drawings  of  your 
wild  mountains  and  glaciers,  and  to 
whom  chance  gave  an  opportunity 
of  affording  assistance  to  this  poor 
girl.  Weak  and  exhausted  as  she 
appeared,  and  almost  distracted  with 
grief  and  alarm,  I  should  have  thought 
it  inhuman  to  leave  her  ;  and  I  staid 
here  to  wait  for  you,  or  else  to  con- 
duct her  home  in  safety." — "  And 
was  it  for  this  you  gave  him  the  band- 
kerchief?"'  asked  he,  turning  to  Ma- 
ria with  an  air  of  distrust.  At  that 
instant,  I  first  discovered  that,  in  the 
hurry  of  tbe  moment,  I  had  stuck 
into  my  breast  a  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchief, which  must  accidentally 
have  remained  in  my  hand  at  the 
time  I  disengaged  myself  from  Ma- 
ria and  the  dwarf.     All  was  now  ex- 


plained to  me  :  and  this  little  circum- 
stance, I  found,  had  created  the 
storm  of  jealousy  in  Bernard's  breast, 
and  overwhelmed  him  in  doubt  and 
despair.  Maria  now  eagerly  re- 
counted the  story  of  her  alarm,  of 
my  coming  to  her  assistance,  and  the 
interest  I  had  taken  in  her  distress  ; 
on  hearing  which,  he  became  all 
gentleness  and  affection,  and  put  out 
his  hand  to  each  of  us  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  child.  He  sat  down  quiet- 
ly beside  Maria,  on  a  fragment  of 
rock :  and  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to 
see  this  impetuous  and  turbulent  spi- 
rit softened  down,  by  love  and  gra- 
titude, into  all  that  was  mild  and 
tender. 

At  this  moment  the  moon  rose  in 
full  splendor  from  behind  the  moun- 
tains, shedding  her  fine  lustre  over 
the  silent  scene  :  and  I  proposed, 
that,  as  we  were  all  harmony  and 
happiness,  we  should  begin  our  de- 
scent into  the  valley,  where  Bernard 
should  relate  to  us,  over  a  flask  of 
wine,  the  dangers  and  adventures  of 
his  chase.  He  stood  up  cheeifuUy, 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand  ;  Maria 
took  from  him  all  his  hunting  equip- 
ments ;  I  threw  the  chamois  over  ray 
shoulder,  and  thus  loaded,  we  began 
our  journey  downwards.  When  we 
reached  the  hunter's  little  cottage, 
we  found  his  aged  mother  praying 
before  a  crucifix.  I  would  not  in- 
trude on  the  first  joys  of  the  meet- 
ing, but  hastened  to  the  Pastor's 
house,  begged  my  good  host  to  sup- 
ply me  with  a  k\v  flasks  of  his  rosy 
wine,  and  carried  them  with  me  to 
Bernard's  cottage.  The  mother, 
not  without  some  embarrassment, 
placed  on  the  table  her  little  store ; 
and  when  we  had  filled  our  glasses, 
Bernard  began  to  relate  to  us  how 
he  had  set  oft',  prepared  for  a  two 
days'  absence,  and  had  soon  reached 
a  particular  height,  where  he  had  often 
before  been  fortunate  in  the  chase. 
"  Here,"  continued  he,  "  I  was  in 
hopes  of  again  succeeding  ;  for, 
scarcely  had  I  crossed  the  snowy 
plain,  and  climbed  cautiously  up  a 
few  projecting  rocks,  before  I  saw  a 
chamois  keeping  watch  on  the  top  of 
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a  crag  just  above  me.  It  gave  the 
signal  for  flight,  and  instantly  disap- 
peared. I  got  up  the  rock  as  quick- 
ly as  I  could  ;  but  the  whole  troop 
were,  by  that  time,  out  of  my  reach, 
and  I  saw  them  leaping,  swiftly  as 
lightning,  over  an  immense  chasm. 
A  sudden  change  in  the  wind  had 
made  the  animals  aware  of  my  ap- 
proach, so  that  all  my  hopes  of  suc- 
cess were,  for  this  day,  put  an  end 
to,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  ^o  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  chasm,  and 
lie  in  wait  for  the  re-appearance  of 
my  prey.  As  night  approached,  I 
betook  myself  to  sleep  in  the  cleft  of 
a  rock;  and,  having  taken  a  sound 
nap  for  some  hours,  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  storm. 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  myself  in  violent  mo- 
tion, byjumpingand  leaping,  to  avoid 
being  frozen.  At  length  the  wished- 
for  dawn  appeared — I  set  out  on  my 
day's  work,  and  discovered  traces  of 
the  game.  But  the  appearance  of 
the  morning  augured  badly  for  my 
success — on  all  sides  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  gathering  storm  ;  the 
air  became  heavy  and  sultry,  and  my 
labours  were  toilsome  and  disap- 
pointing. The  chamois  kept  leap- 
ing about,  now  on  this  side,  now  on 
that,  then  disappearing  behind  the 
rocks,  and  always  eluding  me  as  I 
approached  them.  I  was  determin- 
ed, however,  not  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit :  till,  at  length,  downright  ex- 
haustion compelled  me  to  repose  my- 
self, and  an  unconquerable  drowsiness 
completely  overpowered  me.  How 
long  I  may  have  slept  T  do  not  know; 
but  certain  it  is,  that,  but  for  the  re- 
freshment of  this  sleep,  I  should  ne- 
ver have  been  able  to  support  the 
trials  yet  in  store  for  me. 

"  A  loud  peal  of  thunder  awoke 
rae  from  my  slumbers  ;  — I  sprang  up, 
began  to  reconnoitre  the  spot,  and  dis- 
covered three  or  four  chamois  stand- 
ing together  at  the  top  of  a  rock. 
All  my  fatigues  were  now  forgotten — 
I  levelled  my  piece,  and,  in  an 
instant,  one  of  them  was  killed,  and 
came  tumbling  down  the  precipice, 
rattling  away  over  the  loose  stone;5. 


I  began  to  look  about  ine  lor  some 
way  of  getting  down  into  the  valley" 
but  this  I  found  to  be  utterly  im- 
practicable. Meanwhile,  tremen- 
dous masses  of  clouds  were  rolling 
over  the  mountains  ;  thunder,  with  a 
deafening  roar,  echoed  amongst  the 
rocks;  fiery  lightnings  burst  through 
the  dark  sky,  and  glided  down  the 
snowy  heights  ;  while  a  thick  hail- 
storm rattled  furiously  upon  the  fro- 
zen surface  around  me.  Oh!  what 
an  awful  scene  was  this  !  All  nature 
seemed  to  have  risen  up  in  rebellion  ; 
thunder  and  lightning  pealing  and 
flashing,  as  if  to  announce  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  approaching. 
At  length  I  reached,  in  safety,  the 
shelter  of  a  rock,  which  protected 
me  from  the  sharp  pelting  of  the 
hail.  By  degrees,  the  hurricane 
abated  ;  I  commended  myself  to 
God,  threw  my  chamois  across  my 
shoulders,  and  sallied  forward  again 
with  a  thankful  heart.  Though  the 
descent  grew  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous at  every  step,  I  arrived  safely 
at  the  edge  of  the  Black  Scalp  ;  but 
to  cross  this  seemed  absolutely  im- 
possible. The  waters,  which  were 
now  let  loose,  came  roaring  down  fu- 
riously over  the  slippery  surface  of 
this  immense  flat  rock,  and  tearing 
along  with  them  great  masses  of  stone 
and  crag.  The  thoughts  of  Maria 
and  my  mother,  and  of  all  their  anx- 
iety about  rae,  gave  rae  resolution  for 
every  thing.  It  began  to  grow  dark — 
Courage,  courage,  said  I  to  myself — 
on  with  it — He  who  rules  over  the 
winds  and  hails,  and  watches  over 
the  safety  of  millions,  will  keep  me 
free  from  harm. — So  saying,  I  set 
my  foot  on  the  Black  Scalp,  and  be- 
gan to  cross  with  cheerfulness  and 
caution — but  when  I  had  about  half 
accomplished  this  perilous  passage, 
an  im)nense  mass  of  snow  came 
rushing  from  above, and  at  once  over- 
whelmed me  in  its  course.  Good 
God  !  what  a  tremendous  moment ! — 
I  lay  senseless  the  whole  night,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  dawn  began  to 
break  that  I  became  conscious  of  the 
danger  I  had  run,  and  the  escape  I 
had  experienced,  and  discovered  that 
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the  sharp  rugged  rocks,  against  wliich 
I  had  been  whirled,  stood  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  tremendous  preci- 
pice, and  had  saved  me  from  the  in- 
evitable destruction  of  a  fall  down 
the  abyss.  To  my  great  chagrin,  I 
perceived  that  my  gun  was  shattered 
to  pieces ;  but,  very  fortunately,  my 
pole,  which  I  had  strapped  to  my 
hand,  my  iron  crampons  and  ham- 
mer, remained  uninjured.  This  was 
not  a  moment  for  much  considera- 
tion ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  try 
and  climb  up  again  as  well  as  I 
could.  In  many  places,  I  was 
obliged  to  knock  away  pieces  of  the 
rock  with  my  hammer,  to  get  some 
support  for  my  liands  and  feet ;  and, 
sometimes,  1  had  to  crawl,  with  no 
small  diiticulty,  through  narrow 
chinks  and  holes.  At  length,  after 
hovering,  as  it  were,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  for  at  least  two  hours,  I 
reached  a  spot  sufficiently  secure  to 
serve  as  a  resting-place ;  and  here, 
thankful  for  having  accomplished, 
in  safety,  thus  much  of  my  arduous 
tindertakiug,  I  reposed  myself,  for  a 
few  minutes,  beneath  the  bright 
early  sun.  Several  times,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  I  had  heard 
a  harsh  kind  of  cry,  different  from 
any  I  was  familiar  vrith,  and,  at  the 
moment  I  was  getting  up  to  pursue 
my  clambering,  it  pierced  through 
ray  ears  again  more  sharply  than 
ever.  I  hurried  to  the  spot  it  seem- 
ed to  proceed  from;  and  instantly  af- 
terwards I  heard  a  loud  rustling, 
and  a  huge  eagle  darted  out  of  a 
cleft  in  the  rock,  circling  in  the  blue 
air  above  me,  clapping  its  Avings  vi- 
olently, and  repeating  its  shrill  and 
anxious  cries.  All  the  stories  I  had 
ever  heard  of  eagles  and  lammer- 
geyers  attacking  men  and  animals 
amongst  the  rocks,  and,  by  the  force 
of  their  great  pinions,  throwing  them 
over  precipices,  now  came  into  my 
mind.  I  thought  it  most  likely  that 
there  must  be  an  eagle's  nest  some- 
where near  the  spot  ;  and,  on  look- 
ing attentively  into  the  cleft,  I  distin- 
guished two  young  ones  by  their  beaks. 

"  The  idea  that,  if  I  could  make 
myself  master   of  these   two   rapa- 
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cious  birds,  I  should  gain  almost  as 
much  by  them  as  by  a  couple  of 
chamois,  made  me,  for  a  few  min- 
utes, undecided  as  to  whether  I 
should  attempt  taking  them  or  not ; 
but  the  increasing  screams  of  the  old 
one,  and  the  likelihood  of  its  assail- 
ing me,  where  my  path  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  dangerous  than  ever, 
at  length  induced  me  to  leave  the 
young  robbers  unmolested.  Contin- 
uing my  course,  now  climbing,  now 
descending,  toiling  over  loose  stones 
and  pointed  crags,  I,  at  length,  reacl1<- 
ed  the  summit.  iVly  wounds,  burst 
.  open  by  over-exertion,  began  to 
bleed  afresh,  and  I  sank  on  the 
ground,  exhausted  with  pain  and  fa- 
tigue. Burning  heat,  and  shivering 
cold,  came  over  me  by  turns  ;  and, 
as  the  day  was  already  on  the  de- 
cline, I  found  it  impossible  to  think 
of  getting  down  into  the  valley  that 
night.  By  degrees,  my  limbs  began 
to  grow  stiff",  and,  at  last,  I  became 
quite  senseless,  in  which  state  I  must 
have  remained  for  some  hours,  I 
was  suddenly  roused  by  a  blow  on 
the  head,  and,  mustering  all  my 
strength  to  rise,  I  discovered  that 
my  chamois  had  been  dragged  away 
to  several  paces'  distance.  I  had 
now,  indeed,  good  cause  for  alarm ; 
and  the  certainty  that  I  must  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  beast  of 
prey,  made  me  strain  to  the  utmost 
the  little  strength  I  had  left.  The 
only  means  I  had  of  protecting  my- 
self, were  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  shouting,  striking  fire, 
and  throwing  stones,  to  scare  away 
so  hideous  an  intruder.  At  length 
the  blessed  morning  dawned,  and  I 
found  myself,  once  more,  in  the  well- 
known  path  ;  but  I  was  too  weak  and 
exhausted  to  accomplish  the  descent 
in  as  few  hours  as  I  was  wont  to  do. 
You  will  now,  I  am  sure,  my  good 
sir,  forgive  my  extraordinary  beha- 
viour, when  you  consider,  that,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  saw  Maria 
again,  and,  in  seeing  her,  forgot  all 
my  (oils  and  dangers,  I  thought  my- 
self assailed  by  a  new  calamity,  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  any  of 
Jthem.     No  !  it  is  impossible  for  any 
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man  living  to  have  ever  felt  a  bitter» 
er  pang  than  the  one  which  then 
overwhelmed  me.  But  now,  thank 
heaven  !  it  is  all  over,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  it  shall  never  hap- 
pen again  ;  and  so,  sir,  if  you  still 
bear  me  any  grndge,  let  us  drown  it 
in  this  glass  of  wine."  So  saying, 
he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand. 
"  I  cannot  bear,"  continued  he,  "  to 
hurt  or  vex  a  creature  ;  and  if  a  word 
slips  out  in  haste,  that  can  give  pain 
to  any  one,  I  am  always  more  un- 
happy about  it  afterwards  than  any 
one  else — but  it  drives  me  half  mad, 
if  I  own  to  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  put  out  my  hand  to  make  it  all 
up  again,  and  the  person  I  have  of- 
fended refuses  to  be  friends  with  me. 
When  this  happens,  it  is  as  much  as 
ever  I  can  do  to  contain  myself;  and 
my  only  resource  is  to  take  up  my 
gun  and  go  off  to  the  mountains." 

During  this  narration,  Maria  had 
gradually  been  drawing  closer  and 
closer,  and  she  now,  in  an  affection- 
ate tone,  began  conjuring  her  lover 
to  relinquish,  for  a  while,  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  chase. 

"  Maria,"  said  the  hunter,  with  an 
earnest  air,  "  you  know  that,  of  late, 
I  have  applied  myself  to  my  business 
more  diligently  than  ever,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  all 
the  foolish  gossip  about  our  long  en- 
gagement ;  for  that  we  do  not  keep 
our  wedding  till  all  my  poor  father's 
debts  are  paid,  is  what  I  am  fully 
determined  upon  ;  so  if  you  are  as 
much  in  earnest  as  I  am,  you  will 
say  no  more  about  the  matter."  This 
harangtie  was  concluded  by  a  kiss  ; 
after  which  Bernard  replenished  our 
glasses,  and  proposed  as  a  toast, 
"  Success  to  the  chase  ;"  while  Ma- 
ria, to  hide  her  starting  tears,  busied 
herself  with  various  little  household 
arrangements  about  the  room.  "  It 
was  bravely  spoken,  my  fine  fellow !" 
said  I.  "  With  a  head  and  heart  as 
stout  as  yours,  you  cannot  fail,  in 
time,  of  being  as  happy  as  you  can 
desire.  Patience  is  all  you  want." 
— "  Aye,  sir,"  said  Bernard,  glanc- 
ing at  his  wounds,  and  at  his  broken 
gun,   "  I  shall  have  time  enough  to 


learn  patience — with  a  witness.  On- 
ly if  the  good  Pastor  shcuk;  happen 
to  lose  his  patience — thci!,  what  is 
to  become  of  us — irleiiven  only 
knows !" 

"  What,  :hen,  is  it  the  Pastor  you 
are  indebted  to  V'  said  I. — "  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  hunter :  "  and  it 
grieves  my  heart  to  ihink  1  am  cbiig- 
ed  to  keep  t'e  good  man  so  long  out 
of  the  money,  vvhjcli  he  kindly  ad- 
vanced us  in  the  hour  of  need  But, 
however,  I  era  still  alive  end  heaii.^iyi 
and,  with  God's  blessing,  all  may 
yet  be  well." 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  I  am  sure 
the  thing  you  most  want  is  resi,  of 
which  you  have  been  so  long  de- 
prived ;  so  I  will  bid  you  adieu  vn- 
til  to-morrow."  On  the  folloving 
morning,  after  some  coriversytion 
whh  the  Pastor,  I  returned  to  the 
cottage,  and  found  Maria  and  his 
mother  busied  in  dressing  Bernard's 
wounds.  I  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  threshold,  and  heard  him  say- 
ing— "  This  is  a  sad  piece  of  work, 
indeed  ;  I  have  never  been  so  badly 
hurt  before ;  and  many  a  long  week 
shall  I  have  to  go  hobbling  about 
here,  doing  nothing." — "  Patience, 
patience,  dear  son,"  said  the  moti:.er, 
affectionately  :  "  you  will  find  plenty 
of  work  about  the  house  and  garden, 
they  have  been  wanting  you  this  long 
time  ;  and  when  you  are  able  to  stir 
about  a  little,  it  will  be  very  pretty 
amusement  for  you  to  set  them  to 
rights." — "  And  then,  there  is  the 
little  arbour  wants  to  be  set  in  order," 
said  Maria,  coaxingly. — "  To  be 
ready  for  the  wedding,"  said  I,  mak- 
ing my  appearance  from  behind  the 
door,  and  walking  into  the  room. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I 
should  enjoy  so  much,  as  to  partake 
of  your  wedding-dinner  in  that  ar- 
bour on  the  hill,  looking  out  upon 
the  mountains."  They  all  three 
looked  at  one  another  with  an  air  of 
embarrassment,  and  without  uttering 
a  word.  At  length  Bernard  broke 
silence,  on  first  observing  a  gun  which 
I  had  slung  over  my  shoulder.  "  So 
you  are  going  to  hunt  the  chamois, 
too,   sir?"  said  he;   but  you  must, 
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fi'"St  of  all,  let  me  give  yoii  some  iii- 
sipjclions,  or  else  you  will  be  break- 
ing your  neck  before  you  can  fire  a 

sho:," "  There    is  no   danger  of 

tlri(,"  said  I—-"  this  guu  deserves  to 
be  phced  in  woritiier  hands  than 
mine.  It  !S  now  my  property,  <iiid  I 
.make  it  over  lo  you  as  a  wedding 
present,  hoping  it  may  soirietimes 
reral  my  visit  lo  your  recollection. 
As  to  the  wedding,  the  Pastor  says, 
it  now  only  remains  with  yourselves 
to  fix  the  day — the  rest  is  all  settled 


upon  this  piece  of  paper."  With 
these  words,  I  put  into  his  hands  the 
discharged  bond,  and  took  my  de« 
parture.  Scarcely  was  I  out  of  the 
house,  before  Maria  rushed  after 
me,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
unable  to  speak,  endeavoured  to  drag 
me  back  again. 

"  Let  me  go,  now,  my  good  Ma- 
rl^,'' said  I,  gently  disengaging  my- 
self— "  On  Sunday  I  will  be  with 
you  in  the  arbour ; — "  and  I  kept 
my  word. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  BLACK. 

(Continued  from  page  24.) 


TF  the  roijiteous  reader  will  only 
■"-  hiv-  ir;e  kindness  lo  imagine  for 
himself  the  innumerable  niaiserics  of 
which  he  mijflu  possibly  be  guilty, 
if,  as  Jii  the  ca,>e  of  our  young  heroes, 
he  were  endowed  with  imperishable 
health  aid  vigour,  and  an  exhaust- 
less  purse,  he  will  save  us  the  trouble 
of  a  detail  xvhich  would,  we  fear,  be 
found  sdinewh  It  tedious.  After  en- 
gaging in  ali  the  follies  and  dissipa- 
tions of  the  most  profligate  city  in 
the  world,  Louis  Desonges  and 
Charles  Maxwell  set  out  on  a  tour 
together  ;  visited  Switzerland,  where 
they  studied  the  institutes  of  Jean 
Jaques  Rousseau ;  Italy,  where  they 
talked  of  and  purchased  paintings 
and  fellowships  in  the  various  acad- 
emies of  that  truly  classical  region  ; 
passed  on  to  Greece,  just  to  be  ena- 
bled to  say  tiiey  had  been  there ; 
thence  through  those  mighty  minia- 
ture states  subsequently  gathered  to- 
gether under  the  cognomen  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
finally  to  Holland,  among  Dutch  eels, 
Dutch  boors,  and  other  amphibious 
and  amphibolous  animals.  Having 
achieved  this  undertaking,  the  two 
young  men  separated  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  and  good  fellowship, 
with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  correspond  regularly  with 
each  other.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, however,  which  commenced  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  revolv- 


ed the  whole  machine  of  European 
politics  with  so  rapid  a  whirl  as  to 
throw  England  and  France,  like  two 
balls  impelled  by  centrifugal  power, 
at  the  utmost  possible  distance  from 
the  central  point  of  amity  at  which 
they  had  lain  sometime  quietly  to- 
gether ; — the  consequence  of  this 
convulsion  was,  that  although  Charles 
and  Louis  had  correspondent  and 
corresponding  inclinationSjthey  found 
it  extremely  diificult,  and  at  length 
dangerous,  to  attempt  to  correspond  ; 
and  so  gradually  lost  sight  of  each 
other. 

Charles  returned  to  London, 
where  some  tons  of  statues,  coins, 
vases,  paintings,  bronzes,  and  bonzes, 
"  bas  and  haut  relievos,"  mummies 
and  mummeries,  had  arrived  before 
him.  Consequently,  he  walked  amid 
a  crowd  of  envious  or  admiring  wor- 
shippers—a complete  lion,  like  Juno 
amid  the  lesser  goddesses  ;  "  incedit 
leo,"  as  Dr.  Pangloss  would  say. 
The  shipment  he  had  made  was  a 
most  lucky  hit,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
introduced  him  to  the  best  society 
of  the  day,  and  obtained  for  him  al- 
most as  many  letters  at  the  end  of 
his  name  as  there  are  papers  on  the 
tail  of  a  kite  ;  so  away  he  went,  shin- 
ing among  the  "  lesser  stars"  like  a 
comet,  for  several  years;  and  then — 
No,  fair  reader,  it  was  not  then — but 
long  before  that  he  had  discovered 
that,  with  all  the  excitement  of  un- 
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checked  pleasure,  inexhaustible  rich-  weeks  afterwards,  "  for  there  was  a 

es,  and   uninterrupted   health,  there  swimming  mistiness  before  her  eyes." 

was   still    a   "something"    wanting.  The  old    admiral   happened   at  the 

And  what  ?     It  was  no  less  than  the  time  to  he  "  missing,"  and  so  was  eve- 

so.ciety,   the   friendship,  the   love  of  ry  earthly  object  for  the   space  of 

one  (if  there  be  such  another  on  the  three  hours  to  the  eyes  and  recoUec 


earth)  as  good,  as  fair,  and  as  virtu- 
ous as  thou  art.  He  saw  the  half- 
forgotten,  or  if  not  only-remember- 
ed-in-d reams    form  of  Clara    Haul- 


tion  of  the  two  lovers.  All  they  be- 
held was  each  other — but,  in  plaia 
English,  ding  dong  went  the  discord- 
ant  first   dinner  bell.      "  A  moment 


taught,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  done  — one  moment  longer,  ray  dear  Cla- 
both  her  and  himself  an  injustice  by  ra  !"  said  Charles.  The  moment 
supposing  that  it  was  the  extent  of  seemed  scarcely  past  when  the  se- 
her  father's  fortune  which  led  him  to  cond  larum  awoke  Clara  from  her 
fancy  her  so  exceedingly  beautiful,  dream,  and  mechanically  recollect- 
when  he  (then  on  the  eve  of  bank-  ing  her  father's  extreme  precision, 
ruptcy)  had  danced  with  her  at  Lei-  she  rushed  from  the  presence  of  her 
cester.  He  knew  the  old  admiral's  lover.  Absorbed  in  his  dreams  of 
failing,  (alas  !  that  such  an  anomaly  future  bliss,  he  was  leaning  his  head 
should  exist  as  a  brave  but  avaricious  upon  his  hand,  when  in  stalked  the 
man !),  and  one  day,  after  dinner,  old  admiral.  "  Ah,  Charles  !"  said 
told  him  that  whenever  he  married,  he,  panting,  "  How  are  you,  my  lad. 
observing  by  the  way  that  he  had  no  Devilish  hot  weather.  One  would 
such  intention,  he  was  resolved  nev-  think  the   good  ship   Britannia   was 


er  to  accept  a  penny  of  his  wife's 
fortune,  but  to  settle  the  whole  upon 
her  and  her  heirs,  and  even  to  dou- 
ble the  amount,  if  her  parents 
thought  fit. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  ad- 
miral, "■  if  all  young  men  had  your 
consideration — hem — let    me   see, 


afloat,  and  we  were  all  crossing  the 
line  together.  Ha!  ha  !  eh  ?"  "True 
eneugh,"  observed  Charles.  "  Eh  ? 
What's  that  ?  What's  true  enough  ?" 
asked  the  admiral.  "  I  have  crossed 
the  line,"  said  young  Maxwell.  "The 
devil  you  have!  When,  where, 
how  ?"      ejaculated    the    astonished 


there's  poor  Board'era  of  the  Scour-  seaman.  "Just  now," replied  Charles. 
er  ;  two  years  ago  he  got  posted,  "  Noto  !  why,  zounds,  boy,  you  are 
and  married  Commissioner  Green's  mad  or  dreaming."  "  Both,"  replied 
daughter,  who  had  her  poor  aunt  Charles,  "  but  it  is  a  dream  and  deli- 
Bet's  savings  all  in  her  own  hands,  rium  that  will  I  hope  last  all  my  life.' 
twenty  thousand  and  more,  got  foul  Then   followed  an   explanation,  told 

of  the  Lord  knows  how  many  d d  in  as  coherent   a   manner    as  could 

five-farthing,  b d,  twopenny-half-  possibly  be  "  expected  under  exist- 

peuny  French  merchant-men.  You  ing  circumstances."  The  old  gen- 
know  what  followed  ;  I  say  nothing  tleman  affected  gravity,  although  he 
— the  prize-court,  and  all  that  sort  of  experienced  a  sensation  of  extreme 
thing— teazed, bothered,  taken  aback,  pleasure  :  but  at  length  the  generous 

kept  ashore,  chaise  and  four,  d n.  feelings  which,  in  spite  of  individual 

You  know  the  rest.  Got  to  Boo-  imperfections,  seem  ever  to  pervade 
die's — half  mad.  Not  a  shilling  the  breast  of  an  old  seaman,  rose 
left."  triumphant  above  all  disguise.  "Give 
An  invitation  was  a  matter  of  me  your  hand !"  exclaimed  the  ad- 
course,  and  one  succeeded  another  miral,  and  he  clasped  it  with  as  much 
as  waves  upon  the  beach.  "  I  never  firmness  and  strength  as  though  he 
knew  happiness  before," said  Charles  was  grasping  his  sword  on  the  quar- 
to Clara.  Clara  seemed  as  if  she  ter-deck  in  the  day  of  battle.  "  But 
had  uttered  the  words,  and  blushed  hold,  young  gentleman,"  he  contin- 
(howgothic!)  and  looked  she  "knew  ued,  recollecting  himself,  "We're 
i)«t  where,"  she  told  Charles  some  running    before    the    wind   into    a 
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strange  port,  without  taking  sound- 
ings. Yoii  have  exchanged  broad- 
sides with  Clara,  I  see  plain  enough. 
I  expected  it,  I  must  confess  ;  so 
d — n  all  hypocrisy  ;  there's  an  end 
of  that.  Her  colours,  my  brave 
fellow,  where  are  they  ?  Lowered, 
eh?" 

At  this  moment  Clara  entered  the 
drawing-roora.  "  Hist !  she  comes," 
whispered  Charles,  anxious  to  save 
his  beloved  from  the  pain  her  father 
might  at  random  inflict  on  her  sensi- 
hility.  "  La  !  How  delicate,"  ex- 
claims some  lady's  maid.  Well, 
Miss,  we  can't  help  it ;  we  tell  the 
tale  as  'twas  told  to  us  ;  but  what  a 
lady's  sensibility  is,  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely, we  cannot  satisfactorily  de- 
fine. 

The  admiral  knew  nothing  of,  or 
else  had  forgotten,  for  "  old  men 
will  forget,"  all  about  such  matters, 
and  therefore  repeated  after  Charles, 
"  Aye,  here  she  comes  sure  enough! 
and  seems  taken  a  little  aback. 
Come,  Clary,  my  dear,  the  secret 's 
all  out.  It's  no  use  'shamming 
Abraham'  now,  so  what  say  you,  my 

own  dear  littls God  bless  you  !" 

Here  the  old  veteran's  utterance  was 
stopt  by  the  close  embrace  of  his 
daughter,  who  threw  herself  upon  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  with  a  most  ve- 
hement alacrity,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
all  the  while  sobbing  ••  to  match." 
•'  Come,  come,  my  dear  girl,  Clary," 
gasped  the  admiral,  "my  love — nay, 
nay,  dearest,  don't  cry.  Have  it  all 
your  own  way  ;  I  won't,  no,  not  to 
be  made  commander-in-chief  in  the 
East.  No,  no — come,  come,  d — n 
it,  girl,  you  '11  choke  me  ! — So,  then, 
you  won't  strike  your  colours,  may- 
hap ?  eh  ?"  "  Down,  down  to  the 
ground,  my  beloved  father,"  said 
Clara,  and  sinking  on  her  knees,  she 
grasped  those  of  her  parent,  whose 
eyes  were  suflused  with  tears,  while 
his  face  exhibited  a  strange  warfare. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  "  boarded" 
by  "  sensibility,"  striving  hard  to 
overcome  its  opponent,  who  had 
"  assumed"  the  command,  and  every 
muscle  was  briskly  engaged,  fighting 
inch  by  inch.     At  last  down  fell  the 


streamers  ;  it  was  all  over.  '*  What 
a  d — d  old  fool  I  am,"  sobbed  the 
admiral,  sinking  upon  a  sofa.  Then 
up  rose  Clara,  and  down  fell  Charles 
upon  one  knee  ;  and  both  of  them 
hung  over  the  old  gentleman,  and 
applied,  or  rather  endeavoured  to 
applv  smelling  bottles,  &c. 

"I'm    ad d   stupid,  lubberly, 

snivelling  old  fellow.  I  never  did 
so  but  once  before,  and  that  was 
when  the  lilies  came  tumbling  down 
first  after  I  was  posted — sinking,  by 
G — d  !  not  a  shot  left ;  sea  running; 
couldn't  board  'em  ;    not   a   sail  in 

sight  ;  d — n  it see    the    Gazette. 

Why  do  you  both  make  such  a  fool 
of  me  ?  Clary,  Charles,  give  mc 
3'our  hands  ;  there,  there  ;  d — n 
these  stinking  bottles  !  I'm  qualm- 
ish only,  that  's  all.  Go,  Clary,  go, 
there  's  a  good  girl,  and — hem  ! 
ahem  ! — bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy." 
Clara,  like  a  dutiful  child,  did  as  she 
was  bid.  The  patient  swallowed  the 
medicine  as  a  patient  ought,  and  the 
medicine  did  as  all  medicine  ought  ; 
it  cured  the  patient,  who  immediate- 
ly walked  briskly  three  times  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then — they 
went  to  dinner. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  ad- 
miral was  closeted  with  old  Bagsby, 
his  lean  legal  adviser.  "  The  young 
fellow's  fortune  equal  to  yours  !" 
exclaimed  the  man  of  law.  "  It 
can't  be,  admiral, 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?"  asked  the  vete- 
ran. "  His  fatlier,  you  know,  was  a 
West  India  merchant  ;  and  a  British 
merchant,  let  me  tell  you " 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  the  other  ;  "  but 
here  's  a  young  fellow  who  is  any 
thing  but  a  merchant — living  like  a 
lord.  I  don't  suppose  he  has  been 
to  the  counting-house  half  a  dozen 
times  since  his  father's  death." 

"  Hem  !  perhaps  not,"  replied  the 
admiral;  "  however,  the  simple  state 
of  the  case  stands  thus  :  He  is  not 
to  receive  a  penny  with  Clary — 
but  whatever  I  chose  to  settle  upon 
her  and  her  heirs,  he  oftered  to 
double." 

"  The  devil  !"  exclaimed  old 
Bagsby. 
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"  And  that  's  not  all,"  continued 
the  admiral,  "  we  talked  of  sums — 
plain,  point-blank  sums.  Clary's 
nay  only  child,  said  I — and  for  my- 
self— with  my  habits — if  I  shouldn't 
get  afloat  again,  and  I  don't  see 
why  not — my  pay  's  enough.  One 
hundred  thousand,  said  I — make  it 
two,  says  he,  if  you  like,  admiral. 
Suppose,  says  I — it  will  save^  the 
legacy  duty,  when  the  old  hulk  goes 
to  pieces — Suppose  we  say  three — 
done,  says  he,  I'll  make  it  six." 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !" 
exclaimed  Bagsby. 

"  What  's  the  matter  ?"  asked  the 
admiral. 

"  Matter  !"  muttered  the  lawyer, 
*'  Hem,  matter  ?  why  here  have  I, 
for  more  thnn  half  a  century,  been 
rising  early  and  sitting  up  late,  mak- 
ing the  most  of  every  thing  that 
came  in  the  way  ;  spending  nothing 

saving scraping     together,    in 

hopes  that  in  my  old  age ." 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  the  admiral,  "you 
have  feathered  your  nest  well  enough, 
I  know — so,  no  grumbling — but,  to 
business.  How  long  will  it  take  to 
prepare  the  deed  ?" 

"  Ah,  ah  !  ahem  !  Let  me  see.  In 
a  case  of  sucn  moment,  m}'  dear  sir, 
everything  should,  you  know,  be 
arranged  with  extreme  caution.  The 
amount  is  immense— it  depends  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  property — most 
likely  some  of  the  young  gentleman's 
is  in  the  West  Indies  —  and — ahem  ! 
you  know,  my  good  sir,  how  precari- 
ous such  sort  of  possessions  are;  parti- 
cularly in  time  of  war,  when  the  ene- 
my's fleets  are  wandering  upon  the 
sea,  the  Lord  knows  where ." 

"  The  Lord  knows  where,  in- 
deed !"  exclaimed  the  veteran,  "  I 
only  wish  we  could  catch  'em  at  it — 
'  wandering,'  as  you  call  it — that  's 
all — but,  pshaw  !  d — n  your  six-and- 
cightpenny  opinions  about  the  war. 
See  the  lad  yourself  on  the  business 
— my  money  's  all  in  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  papers  are  in  my 
strong  box  at  Hammersley's." 

The  next  morning,  Charles  Max- 
well, having  supplied  himself  with 
the  amount  specified,  from  the  usual 


source,  called  upon  the  admiral, 
and  they  had  scarcely  exchanged 
salutations,  when  Bagsby  was  an- 
nounced. 

"  By  the  by,"  asked  the  veteran, 
"  Has  the  old  fellow  called  upon  you 
this  morning,  with  his  bag,  and  pa- 
pers, and  tape,  and  the  devil  knows 
what  ?"  "  Who  ?  sir  !"  Charles  in- 
quired in  a  tone  of  alarm,  which 
raised  a  momentary  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  his  father-in-law  elect. 

"  My  lawyer,  sir,  Mr.  Bagsby," 
was  the  grave  reply.  "  He  was  to 
call  on  you  respecting  the  subject  of 
our  conversation  yesterday." 

«  Oh  !  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Charles, 
smiling,  "  Lei  us  have  him  up,  by  alt 
means." 

Accordingly,  the  man  of  parch- 
ment (to  which  epithet  the  texture  of 
his  skin  alone  might  have  afforded 
him  a  fair  claim)  was  sh.nvn  into  the 
presence  of  his  tv/o  most  wealthy, 
and  of  course,  most  worshipful  cli- 
ents ;  towards  whom  he  came  bow- 
ing, and  bending,  and  grinning,  and 
worshipping,  in  their  persons,  iiis 
idol.  Mammon,  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous.  Afler  a  thousand 
apologies,  and  such  sort  of  tom-fool- 
ery,  they  proceeded  to  business,  and 
the  man  of  law  inquired  the  name  of 
young  Maxwell's  professional  advi- 
ser, with  whom  he  felt,  no  doubt,  he 
should  feel  happy  to  act,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

"  Aye,  aj'e  !  like  a  pair  of  shears," 
quoth  the  admiral,  "  Ha,  ha  !  eh  \ 
Bagsby — cut  what  comes  between, 
eh  ?  7iot  each  other,  ah  ?" 

"  I  never  employed  a  lawyer  since 
I  was  of  age,"  said  Charles. 

"What!"  exclaimed  old  Bagsby, 
as  his  rigid  frame  started  into  a  per- 
pendicular. ("  A  sensible  young 
fellow  !"  thought  the  veteran). 
"  Hem,  ahem  !  ahem  !"  repeatedly 
repeated  poor  Bagsby,  ere  he  could 
proceed  to  state  a  few  of  the  various 
reasons  why  it  was  "  advisable  and 
to  be  advised,  prudent  and  circum- 
spect, needful  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary, &c.,  &c.,  in  all  such  and  the 
like  and  similar  sorts  and  kinds  of 
cases,   where   and   wherein,  and  in 
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and  concerning  which  property,  &c., 
&c.,  &:c.,  and  all  such  sort  of  thing, 
was  various  and  of  numerous  de- 
scriptions and  kinds,  both  as  it  re- 
garded and  concerned  estimated  val- 
ue of  estates,  &c. — ■ — " 

Here  Charles,  having  been  too 
much  accustomed  of  late  to  have  his 
own  way,  became  weary  of  listen- 
ing, and  interrupted  the  speaker  with 
a  most  ungracious  yawn,  followed  by 
a  "  Pish  !"  Having  thus  "  caught  the 
speaker's  eye,"  as  well  as  stopt  his 
tongue,  he  proceeded.  "There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  present  case. 
I  believe,  admiral,  we  understand 
each  other.  1  agree  to  settle  on 
your  daughter  the  same  amount  as 
you  think  fit  to  do  yourself." 

"  Exactly."  replied  the  veteran, 
"  and  I,  to  save  legacy  duty,  mean 
to  settle  all  I  have,  excepting  this 
house  and  grounds,  which  are  at  an 
easy  distance  from  the  admiralty." 

"  Nothing  can  be  clearer,"  said 
Charles.  "  The  sum  is,  I  think, 
three  hundred  thousand." 

"Exactly  so," said  old  Haultaught, 
^' and" — coolly  continued  Charles, 
taking  out  his  black-morocco  leather 
pocket  book — "  there — there  is  the 
money." 

"  By  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and 
the  old  girl  that  holds  it  !"  shouted 
the  admiral.  "  You're  a  noble  fel- 
low. If  yoM  hadn't  a  brass  farthing 
Clary  should  never — But,  Pm  afiaid, 
my  dear  boy,  you  have  been  too  has- 
ty. Have  you  made  your  calcula- 
tions about  housekeeping,  and  so  on  ? 
1  should  not  like  you  and  Clary  to 
shorten  sail,  and  if  we  lock  up  such 

a  sum  as   this,  perhaps ,'"      "  It 

will  make  no  sort  of  difi'ercnce,  I  as- 
sure you,     I  shall  never  miss  it." 

"Wonderful!"  thought  old  Bags- 
by,  "  I'll  try  and  get  a  share  in  some 
West  India  concern  myself." 

The  "  instrument"  was  immediate- 
ly drawn  up,  "  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered"  by  the  admiral  and 
Charles,  as  their  own  "act  and 
deed  ;"'  and  the  next  act  was  mar- 
riage. 

Then  away  flew  time.  Year  roll- 
ed away  after  year.     The  old  admi- 


ral went  to  sea  again,  and  had  a  glo- 
rious brush  or  two,  "  short  and 
sweet ;"  and  gave  monsieur  a  smack 
in  "  the  chops  of  the  channel."  Then 
he  went  to  bask  himself,  like  a  dry 
old  fish  as  he  was,  on  India's  sunny 
shore  ;  from  whence,  after  the  bene- 
fit of  a  seven  year's  fry,  he  returned, 
considerably  increased  in  wealth.  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  the  whole  party 
when  the  veteran  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  Charles  and  Clara  pre- 
sented to  him  their  first-born,  a  fine 
boy,  then  eight  years  of  age,  in  a 
middy's  uniform,  and  his  sister  Cla- 
ra, a  beautiful  little  wax  doll,  as  her 
mother  had  been  before  her.  So  at 
least  thought  Admiral  Haultaught, 
and  declaring  that  she  was  too  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  as  yet  to  be  played 
with  by  a  rough  sailor,  he  seized  up- 
on the  sturdy  boy  as  his  lawful  prize; 
and  many  a  ride,  and  walk,  and  gam- 
bol, and  frolic,  and  quarrel,  and  re- 
conciliation had  they  together,  both 
in  town  and  country,  till  the  youth 
was  old  enough  to  serve  his  country. 
Then, — it  was  a  hard  task,  but  it 
must  be  the  case  with  us  all, — they 
parted  for  the  last  time.  "  Charles 
Haultaught  Maxwell,"  said  the  old 
admiral,  "  Remember  that's  your 
name,  ray  dear  boy.  Fear  God  and 
love  your  country.  Look  at  your 
flag  ;  let  it  be  your  business  to  see 
that  respected  wherever  it  floats, 
either  in  a  cock-boat  or  a  first-rate  ; 
mind  that,  and  d — n  all  politics. 
Leave  them  to  the  lubbers  ashore. 
Remember  •  poor  Nelson's  last  sig- 
nals.  Well,    well,    I    know  you 

will.  But  mind — if  ever  you  dis- 
grace your  name,  d — n  mc  if  I  leave 
you  a  copper  bolt." 

With  this  and  the  like  advice  the 
poor  old  gentleman  blessed  his  be- 
loved grandson,  till  he  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  an  old  messmate, 
and  saw  his  young  hero  borne  away 
upon  the  green  billows  from  Yar- 
mouth jetty,  in   the  jolly  boat  of  the 

D .       With  his   glass    he    stood 

watching  her  progress  till  all  hands 
were  safely  on  board.  <•  He  walks 
the  quarter-deck  now  for  the  first 
time,"  thought   the  veteran,  and  a 
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thousand  images,  created  by  memo- 
ry and  ftnry  alternately,  kept  liim 
company  all  the  way  to  London,  as 
he  sat  reclined  back  in  his  travelling 
carriage.  A  fevf  months  terminated 
the  old  gentleman's  mortal  career. 
His  effigies  graced  Westminster  vVb- 
bey,  and  his  eastern  wealth  formed 
another  immense  accumulating  fund, 
which  his  son-in-law,  for  reasons  we 
wot  of,  felt  not  so  delighted  with  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases.  The  domes- 
tic felicity  of  Charles  and  Clara  was 
perfect. 

The  termination  of  the  late  long- 
protracted  war  brought  our  happy 
couple  to  the  afternoon  of  life. 
Young  Cliarles  was  a  fine  young  lieu- 
tenant, just  of  age,  and  with  property 
and  interest  amply  sufficient  (to  say 
nothinsi  of  certain  musty  Gazettes) 
to  expect  "  to  be  posted,"  &c.  &c., 
as  soon  as  "  propriety  would  allow." 
Clara  was  all  that  the  fondest,  aye,  or 
the  wisest  (and  the  terms  are  not  al- 
toays  synonymous,  we  fear)  of  mo- 
thers could  desire.  Had  the  old  ad- 
miral lived,  he  might  have  altered 
his  opinion — or,  perhaps  he  might 
not.  The  fortune  which  he  left  her 
failed  not,  however,  to  throw  around 
her  every  charm  and  grace,  a  daz- 
zling halo,  in  which,  like  insects 
round  a  flame,  a  thousand  gay, 
thoughtless,  and  fluttering  ephemera 
sported,  and  were  blinded,  scorched, 
and  ''  damaged"  by  their  temerity. 

But  another  year  passed,  and 
Charles  Maxwell,  that  is,  the  "  old 
original"  Charles  Maxwell  of  our 
tale,  underwent  a  sad  and  melancho- 
ly alteration.  Long  fits  of  mental 
absence  occupied  him  when  in  socie- 
ty. No  more  the  well  turned  repar- 
tee or  mirthful  jest  issued  from  his 
nottf  pale  lips. 

Seldom  he  smiled — and  then  in  such  a  sort. 
As  though  he  smiled  in  scprn,  to  think  that  he 
Could  e'en  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 

"  Neque  vigilis  neque  quietibus  se- 
dari  poterat,"  as  Sallust  says  of  Cati- 
line. In  plain  English,  he  was  ne- 
ver easy,  sleeping  or  waking.  "  The 
consequence"  was,  that  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  ("  colosei  exsan- 


guis,  foedi  oculi,  cilus  niodo,  modo 
tardus  ;  prorsusin  facie,  vultiique  ve- 
cordia  inerat,")  he  got  horribly  pale, 
ghastly  about  the  eyes,  and  became 
a  disagreeable,  shuflling,  unsociable, 
uncertain  sort  of  a  fellow  ;  more  like 
a  poor  lunatic,  who  fancied  himself 
hunted  by  devils,  than  a  well-bred, 
easy-going  country  gentleman. 

The  reason  for  this  change  was, 
that  he  had  been  calculating,  and 
had  discovered  that,  by  the  tenor  of 
his  engagement  with  the  Gentleman 
in  Black,  whom,  by  the  way,  we 
hope  our  readers  will  take  especial 
care  not  to  forget,  during  the  silent 
and  almost  imperceptible  lapse  of 
nearly  eight-and-twenty  years,  had 
increased  from  the  minute  matter  of 
a  moment,  to  an  annual  demand  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  days  and  a  fraction,  calculat- 
ing each  day  at  sixteen  hours  in 
length,  and  all  to  be  spent  in  sin. 
Such  was  the  "  demand"  for  sin  in 
the  then  current  year.  It  was  true 
that  there  had  been  no  grumbling  on 
the  part  of  his  ally  or  adversary  ; 
and  supplies  of  money  when  requir- 
ed, which  had  however  rarely  been 
called  for  of  late,  were  never  refused. 
There  were,  doubtless,  past  sins  suf- 
ficient to  keep  all  square  "  as  per 
agreement"  hitherto  ;  but  Charles 
could  aot  flatter  himself  that  he  had 
sufficient  "  on  hand"  to  make  up  an 
amount  of  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  six  days  for  the  next  year,  and 
for  that  which  was  to  follow  nine 
thousand  ! — all  was  utter  darkness 
and  desperation.  Yet  all  this  arose 
from  agrcnng  to  sin  for  one  single 
moment  "  per  annum."  Reader  : 
take  care  you  never  make  such  a 
compact. 

Charles  had  been  to  Paris  the 
year  before,  hoping  to  discover  the 
late  of  his  fellow-victim,  Louis  De- 
songes.  The  usual  mode  of  finding 
rich  individuals,  through  their  bank- 
ers, was,  of  course,  in  the  present  in- 
stance unserviceable,  and  the  police 
knew  no  such  person.  As  the  crisis 
of  his  fate,  however,  was  equally 
near  with  that  of  Charles  JMaxwell, 
it  is  fit  we  should  run  over  the  prin- 
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«ipal   events  of  his   life,  from    the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  end  of  the   war,  or   rather   wars 
issuing  tiierefroni  like  snakes  from  a 
IMedusa's  head.     During  the  reign  of 
terror,  his    riches    gained  him   both 
friends  and  enemies  ;  conducted  him 
into  prison,  and   purchased  him  out ; 
he  found    that    reformers    from   the 
crowd,  or  "  canaille,"  are  ever  vain 
and  venal.     The  ignorant  make  sad 
use  of  power,  the    proper  extent  of 
which  they  cannot  comprehend;    so 
they    stretch    it,  as    children    will   a 
piece    of  Indian    rubber,  till  it  snaps 
back  upon  them  and  hurts    their  fin- 
gers, and  then  they  are  glad  te  let  it 
fall  out  of  their  hands.    Those  among 
the     French    evanescent    governors 
who  had  any  nous,  made  their  obser- 
vations, and  most  attentively  marked 
out   those   whose     plethoric    purses 
seemed  to  expose  them  to  the  dan- 
ger of  temptation. 

Louis  wept  over  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country,  and,  be  it  said  to  his 
honour,  the  riches  of  which  he  l»ad 
in  so  strange  a  manner  acquired  the 
command,  were  frequently  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  those  whose  property 
had  been  swept  away  in  the  tumult. 
Among  others,  the  Comte  de  Tien 
a  la  Cour,  and  his  lovely  daughter, 
Emilie,  were  indebted  to  him  for 
their  safety,  and  for  his  company  in 
their  flight  into  Switzerland,  where 
he  settled  them  in  a  beautiful  and  re- 
tired situation  near  Vevay,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  blue  lake  Leman. 
With  certain  resolutions  in  his  head, 
away  then  posted  Louis  towards  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  banks  thereof  dis- 
covered and  purchased  an  ancient 
baronial  chateau  and  estate,  toge- 
ther with  its  title.  "  How  wretched 
a  thing  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  law- 
yers !"  exclaimed  Louis  to  the  ci-de- 
vant baron,  whose  honours  he  was 
purchasing,  and  who  might  literally 
have  been  said  (according  to  the 
French  term  '•'  manger  ses  biens")  to 
have  "  eaten  up"  his  estate.  •'  They 
are  dreadfully  slow."' 

"  Humph !"    said    the    Baron   de 
Braanksdorfischeu,  "  I've  sometimes 
found  them  too  quick." 
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"  When  you  were  not  in  a  hurry, 
then,  I'll  be  bound  to  say,"  observed 
Louis. 

"  Aye,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you 
purpose  living  here,  monsieur  ?" 

Louis  replied  in  the  negalive. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you'll  allow  me 
to  shoot,  and  hunt,  and  fish  on  the 
estate?"  asked  the  baron. 

''  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Louis, 

"  Then  I'm  a  happy  man  again  !" 
observed  the  baron.  "  D — n  the  old 
rook's  nest,  and  the  stones  thereof, 
and  the  owls,  and  the  ivy,  and 
the " 

"  Douceraent !  Monsieur  le  Ba- 
ron," said  Louis,  fearing  that  a  sort 
of  Ernulphian  curse,  in  which  the 
purchaser  might  be  included,  was 
commencing  ;  "  It's  hardly  fair  to 
wish  them  any  ill  now.'' 

"  If  I  had  never  seen  them,  it 
would  have  been  all  the  better,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  but  I  must  needs 
be  like  other  fools;  and  so  I  'kept 
up'  my  title  by  knocking  it  down. 
Well,  never  mind  now — you  say  I 
may  sport  here  ?" 

"  Aye,  and  live  here,  too,  as  be- 
fore," said  Louis,  "  as  long  as  you 
think  fit." 

"  The  devil  I  shall  !"  exclaimed 
the  other.  "  Then  I  don't  care  a 
straw  for  what's  past."  And  on  that 
day  it  was  the  Baron  of  Braanksdor- 
fischen's  good  "  will  and  pleasure  to 
get  drunk,"  from  which  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  for  the  reader  to  guess 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was, 

Louis  completed  his  purchase,  and 
returned  with  his  new  title  to  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  was  most  grace- 
fully and  most  graciously  received 
by  Emilie  and  her  parent.  And 
there — the  very  recollection  of  the 
place  makes  one   poetical — 

Upon  the  margin  of  that  azure  lake. 

Whose   limpid  waves   scarce  ripple  on  the 
shore. 

He  vowed  he  loved  her  for  her  own  dear  sake  ; 
And  she  believed — what  could  a  lady  morel 

They  talk'd  and  saunter'd  by  that  water's  edge  ; 

They  talk'd  and  saunter'd  on  the  mountain's 

side; 

'Mid   foliage  whispering,   took    and   gave    a 

pledge — 

I  s;iy  not  what.,  for  love  was  aye  their  guide. 
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And  he  as  usual,  led  them  Lord 
knows  where. 

But the    end    thereof    was 

marriage,  and  the  Baron  and  Baron- 
ess de  Braanksdorfischen  and  Mon- 
sieur Schopasm,  a  name  which  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Tien  a  la  Cour 
condescended  to  assume  as  a  disguise, 
passed  many  happy  days  in  Switzer- 
land. But  the  leaven  of  the  Revo- 
lution spread,  and  Italy  was  their 
next  refuge — then  Malta — then  to 
France — La  belle,  la  glorieuse.  All 
was  right  again,  for  Paris  was  as  gay 
or  gayer  than  ever ;  so  they  fell 
down  and  worshipped  the  images 
which  faction,  or  war,  or  fashion 
happened  to  set  up,  and  thereby 
proved  they  were — born  in  France, 
the  land  of  liberty  and  equality.  In 
the  profession  of  the  latter  "  egalite,'^ 
they  have  been  most  singularly  con- 
sistent ;  for,  whether  he  has  had  a 
triumvirate,  a  consular,  a  regal,  or 
an  imperial  government,  monsieur 
has  always  been  equalhf  faithful. 
"'  C'est  egal,"  quoth  he,  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

When  Napoleon  was  very  short 
of  money  once,  the  Baron  de  Bra- 
anksdorfischen was  said  to  have 
waited  upon  Talleyrand  ;  and  it  was 
hinted  that  the  elevation  of  the  Ba- 
ron de  Braanksdorfischen  to  the  peer- 
age of  France,  under  the  title  of  Le 
Comte  D'Ormalle,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  that  visit.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  from  that  period  our  French 
hero  attained  a  degree  of  popularity 
which  he  kept  as  long  as  he  thought 
proper.  His  family  affairs  went  on 
comfortably  enough,  since  Emilie 
never  had  occasion  to  ask  him  twice 
for  money,  and  he  never  grumbled  at 
her  expenditure.  Like  his  quondam 
friend,  Charles,  he  had  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  grew  up  most 
promisingly  ;  being  allowed  to  do  all 
that  seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  to  draw  money  "  at  discretion." 
Whether  they  spent  it  discreetly  is 
another  affair,  and  one  of  which  their 
parents  took  no  cognizance.  The 
glory  of  the  great  empire — the  em- 
peror and  king — the  young  king  of 
Rome,  the   march   of  mind  and  the 


march  of  armies — the  invasion  cf 
that  accursed  Angleterre — the  me- 
rits of  David — the  occupation  of 
Spain— </<e  Talma — the  "Arcs  des 
Triomphes'"' — les  grand  battailes — 
Venus  de  Medicis — the  coronation — 
bridges  over  the  Seine — charters — 
oaths  of  allegiance — operas — calem- 
bourgs — Apollo  Belvidere — the  over- 
throw of  kingdoms,  and  the  summer- 
sets of  Monsieur  Martin — the  bear  in 
the  botanic  gardens,  and  of  M.  M.  Pi- 
eddouble  at  the  Port  St.  Martin — and 
such  sort  of  important  matters,  equal- 
ly and  alternately  occupied  Monsieur 
Le  Comte  de  Tien-a-la-Cour,  the  old 
grey-headed  perpendicular  grandfa- 
ther of  the  family.  Monsieur  le  Comte 
de  Ormalle,  the  comtesse,  and  the 
two  young  sprigs  of  rising  nobility. 
Then  away  flew  time,  aud  with  it 
away  flew  many  of  the  above,  and 
other,  and  such  like  matters — the 
emperor  was  off,  that  is,  not  on,  his 
throne  ;  though  he  kept  his  title  with 
a  tenacity  which  must  have  been  truly 
gratifying  to  his  veteran  military  as- 
sociates, who  could  not  but  have  felt 
convinced,  that  when  he  by  iiominal 
honours  rewarded  their  services,  he 
bestowed  what  he  conceived  to  be  for 
himself  most  desirable.  Away  flew 
the  Apollo  and  Venus,  and  the  king 
of  Rome,  for  the  march  of  mind  and 
of  armies  had  taken  a  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  the  invasion  of  England  was 
postponed  sfwe  Jfe;  David  brushed 
with  his  brushes  to  Brussels,  for  fear 
of  a  brush  from  the  sweeping  broom 
of  the  law  ;  and  the  glory,  the  irape- 
lishable  glory  of  the  empire — its  mi- 
litary glory — that  might  have  remain- 
ed to  have  embalmed  the  names  of 
"  les  braves,"  who  fought  and  bled, 
and  devoted  themselves  for  their 
country,  though  a  tyrant  were  their 
leader":  but  oaths  of  allegiance  sworn 
and  forgotten,  reiterated  and  broken, 
tarnished  their  hard-earned  laurels  ; 

and it   is    a    pity    that  filles   de 

chamhre  and  coffee-house  politicians 
should  have  cackled  so  much  about 
the  matter,  aud  that  obscure  demi- 
soldes  should  claim  for  all,  what 
some  might  yet  demand,  and  will 
doubtless  receive  from  posterity. 
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The  Comte  D'Ormalle  had  shared 
those  honours  which  riches  may  ever 
command  among  the  sons  of  men, 
whether  under  kingly,  imperial,  or 
republican  governments.  He  hailed 
the  return  of  Louis  le  Desire  ;  yet 
some  thought  his  coffers  were  opened 
during  the  hundred  days — the  gen- 
tleman in  black  would  scarcely  have 
made  any  objection  ;  but  it  is  a  point 
upon  which  we  dare  not  speak  posi- 
tively. When  Napoleon  "  caught  a 
tartar,"  at  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  all 
was  settled,  the  Comte  D'Ormalle 
settled  likewise  at  his  Chateau  D'Or- 
malle, on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
where  a  settled  melancholy  appeared 
to  prey  upon  him,  and  he  betook 
himself  to  wandering  to  and  fro,  like 
an  unquiet  spirit ;  for  he,  like  Charles 
Maxwell,  had  taken  his  calculations, 
and  was  ever  balancing,  and  thinking 
of  a  convent,  and — the  gentleman 
with  the  black  coat,  Geneva  cloak, 
&c.  &c.  To  these  meditations  the 
comtesse  left  him  undisturbed,  and 
pursued  the  now  indispensable  frivo- 
lities of  the  metropolis,  where  she 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  most  an- 
cient coterie  of  the  most  ancient  and 
dignified  personages ;  who,  utterly 
despising  the  mushroom  race  of  nick- 
named nobility,  congregated  where 
they  could  safely  vent  the  spleen 
which  they  had  for  so  many  years 
been  bottling  up,  while  in  a  state  of 
expatriation. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  Comte 
D'Ormalle  was  not  in  better  plight 
than  Charles  Maxwell,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  state  their  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings, under  such  appalling  pros- 
pects. 

Charles  had  revolved  and  re-re- 
volved a  thousand  schemes,  if  dreams 
like  his  were  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  settling  affairs  with  a  pistol  had 
not  now  so  desirable  an  aspect  for  a 
consummation  as  when  contemplated 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  be- 
sides it  might  be  done  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. At  length  he  remembered  old 
Bagsby,the  late  admiral's  lawyer.  "  If 
the  old  fellow  be  yet  living,"  thought 
Charles,  "and  has  been  going  on 
steadily  in  the  old  way  ever  since,  be 


must  by  this  time  be  a  match  for  the 
d — 1  himself."  So  away  he  went  to 
the  old  fellow's  chambers  in  Lyon's 
Inn,  where  he  sat  half  buried  among 
piles  of  dusty  books  and  papers,  like 
a  lion-ant  at  the  bottom  of  his  invert- 
ed cone  of  crumbling  sand,  ready  to 
seize  on  any  poor  animal  who  should 
happen  unconsciously  to  come  within 
its  verge.  Bagsby  shook  our  hero 
by  the  hand,  begged  him  to  be  seat- 
ed, adjusted  his  wig,  stirred  his  four 
square  inches  of  smoking  cinders 
huddled  into  one  corner  of  the  grate, 
and  bowed  and  grinned,  and  grinned 
and  bowed,  and  bowed  and  grinned 
again. 

At  length  our  hero  did  "  a  tale 
unfold,"  which  had  almost  as  tre- 
mendous an  effect  as  that  described 
by  Shakspeare,  in  the  well-known 
passage,  the  commencement  of  which 
we  have  just  quoted.  But  old  Bags- 
by had  been  accustomed  so  long  to 
intricate  cases,  that  let  him  be  thrown 
where  he  might,  he  contrived  always, 
as  it  were,  like  a  cat,  to  fall  upon  his 
legs,  and  find  some  place  to  cling  to. 
So,  after  a  long  pause,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed his  client.  "  Upon  my  word 
and  honour — hem  ! — Mr.  Maxwell, 
this  is  a  very  ugly  piece  of  business  : 
but — ahem  ! — if  you  don't  mind  ex- 
pense, I  really  think  we  might  con- 
trive to  pull  you  through.  In  the 
first  place,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  my 
dear  Sir,  were  there  any  witnesses 
to  this  singular  contract  ?"  "  None," 
ejaculated  Mr.  Maxwell,  gasping  the 
first  breath  of  hope  ;  "  No,  my  dear 
friend,  there  was  nobody  but  myself 
and — you  know  who."  "  Excuse 
me  for  interrupting  you,"  said  the 
dark  gentlemen,  stepping  forward 
from  a  dark  gloomy  corner  of  the 
room,  with  his  black  coat,  black  waist- 
coat, black  Geneva  cloak,  black  bag, 
black-edged  papers  tied  with  black 
tape,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  black 
paraphernalia;  "It  may,  perhaps, 
save  you  much  trouble  if,  in  this  ear- 
ly stage  of  the  business — "  "  Ear- 
ly, indeed  !"  exclaimed  Bagsby,  some- 
what irritated  at  the  idea  of  so  good 
a  thing  being  snatched  out  of  his 
hands;  '•'  Why,  we  have  not  yet  com- 
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me?iced  proceed'wgs : — but,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  pray  take  a  seat."  The 
gentleman  in  black  sat  himself  down 
at  the  table,  and  drew  forth  from  his 
black  bag  a  bundle  of  black-edged 
papers,  tied  with  black  tape,  which, 
in  a  most  business-like  way,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  untie  and  lay  before  him. 

"  You  know,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Max- 
well, "there  were  no  witnesses  to  the 
transaction,  "  /  know  there  were, 
sir,"  replied  he  of  the  Geneva  cloak, 
with  a  malicious  smile ;  "  see,"  he 
continued,  shewing  a  paper  to  the 
lawyer,  who  immediately  discerned 
two  signatures  as  of  witnesses,  which, 
however,  he  could  not  exactly  deci- 
pher. 

"Hera!"  says  Bagsby,  adjusting 
his  spectacles,  and  giving  his  wrin- 
kled old  mouth  a  peculiar  twist, 
which,  as  it  had  no  particular  mean- 
ing in  itself,  might  be  intended  to 
conceal  any  outward  indication  of 
what  was  passing  within.  "  Ahem  ! 
allow  me,  sir,  just  to  run  my  eye 
over  the  paper  a  moment.  Aye, 
aye — I  see — Charles  Maxwell — ah 
. — hem — em — bless  me,  what  a  cold 
morning  it  is.  Pull  the  bell,  Mr. 
Maxwell  !  Here,  Jerry,  ray  boy," 
he  continued,  addressing  a  lean, 
spider-like  daddy-long-legs  sort  of  an 
old  man,  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons; "Bring  some  coals,  Jerry — 
Ahem  !  Let  me  see,  where  did  I 
leave  off?"  "  You  may  as  well  leave 
off  where  you  are,"  observed  the 
owner  of  the  black-edged  papers ; 
"  Keep  your  coals  to  warm  your 
chilly  old  drumsticks  after  I'm  gone 
— I'm  not  so  '  green'  as  to  suffer  you 
to  keep  that  writing  in  your  otcn 
hands  after  the  fire  is  lighted." 
"  What  do  you  mean  to  insinuate, 
sir,"  asked  old  Bagsby,  waxing 
wrath  ;  "  A  man  of  my  standing  and 
respectability,  sir  !  Do   you  dare  to 

say  that  I  would  be  guilty  of  so " 

"  Precisely  so,"  answered  the  other, 
coolly.  "  Sir — sir,"  stammered  the 
lavvyer,  "  I'd  have  you  to  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  law."  "  Pre- 
cisely so,"  observed  he  of  the  black 
bag,  "  I  do  know  it."  "  And  jus- 
tice," continued   Bagsby.     "  That's 


more  than  you  know,"  retorted  the 
other.  "  And  damages,"  roared  the 
incensed  lawyer.  "  Your  clients 
have  long  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  that  position,"  drily  observ- 
ed the  dark  gentleman,  takinga  pinch 
of  blackguard.  Old  Bagsby's  rage 
was  at  its  acme,  and  he  swore,  by 
all  the  furies  and  devils  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  that  he  woidd  com- 
mence an  action  for  defamation  forth- 
with. But  his  antagonist  took  it  in- 
to his  head  to  relate  a  certain  fable 
concerning  a  sntioky  kettle  and  its 
black  neighbour,  a  boiling  pot ; 
whereat  the  lawyer,  like  a  snail, 
drew  in  his  horns,  being  assisted  ia 
that  retiring  movement  by  Mr.  Max- 
well, who  requested  that  his  business 
might  not  be  neglected. 

"  In  mercantile  matters,  I  remem- 
ber," said  our  hero,  "  that  when  any 
difficulty  occurred,  we  were  used  to 
refer  it  to  arbitration." 

"  Good,"  observed  the  gentleman 
in  black ;  "  choose  your  own  men,  and 
I'll  meet  them."  "  That's  fair,  how- 
ever," observed  Charles  Maxwell. 
"  Humph  !"  said  Bagsby,  "  we  must 
first  find  fit  men  for  the  purpose  :— 
but,  ten  to  one  they'll  make  a  bung- 
ling affair  of  it.  There's  nothing  like 
regular  legal  proceedings,  straight 
forward,  as  a  body  may  say." 

"Precisely  so,"  observed  the  dark 
gentleman,  "  may  say  : — but  what 
you  call  straight  is  as  crooked  as  my 
tail." 

To  a  reference,  however,  they  at 
length  agreed  ;  and  an  appointment 
was  made  for  that  day  week,  when 
the  gentleman  in  black  was  to  give 
them  the  "  first  meeting"  at  old  Bags- 
by's  chambers.  When  this  matter 
was  settled,  the  lawyer  ventured  to 
hint  that  he  should  find  it  necessary, 
or  rather  think  it  most  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  his  client,  to  take  the 
opinion  of  counsel  on  two  or  three 
points  which  had  already  occurred 
to  him  ;  and  as  money  was  no  object 
— "  Very  true,"  observed  Charles, 
feeling  in  his  pocket,  and  finding  he 
had  omitted  to  bring  the  needful  with 
him,  "  How  very  thoughtless  !  How? 
ever,   sir,  d  rectly  I  get   home,  I'll 
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send  a  hundred  pound  note  or  two — "  us."     So  he   gave  Charles  Maxwell 

*'  Pooh  !"    said    the    gentleman     in  five   notes    of  one   hundred    pounds 

black,  taking  out  his  black  morocco  each,  which    he  immediately  paid  to 

pocket-book,    "  How  many  will  you  the  lawyer,  who  immediately  marked 

liave — (tnly  say  ;  just  to  save  trouble,  them  with  his   own   mark,  and  then 

you  know— its  all  the  same  between  the  meeting  broke  up. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nnxt.) 


A  CHRISTMAS   PARTY. 


fTlHE  wedding  of  Jacob  Frost  and 
-*-  Hester  Hewitt,  commemorated 
in  my  last,  took  place  on  a  JMonday 
morning ;  and  on  the  next  day  (Tues- 
day), as  I  was  walking  along  the  com- 
mon— blown  along  would  be  the  pro- 
perer  phrase,  for  it  was  a  wind  that 
impelled  one  onward  like  a  steam- 
engine — what  should  I  see  but  the 
well-known  fish-cart  sailing  in  the 
teeth  of  that  raging  gale,  and  Jacob 
and  his  old  companions,  the  grey 
mare  and  the  black  sheep-dog,  breast- 
ing,  as  well  as  they  might,  the  fury  of 
the  tempest.  As  we  neared,  I  caught 
occasional  sounds  of  "  herrings — 
03'siers  !  oysters — herrings  !"  al- 
though the  words,  being  as  it  were 
blown  away,  came  scatteringly  and 
feebly  on  the  ear ;  and  when  we  at 
last  met,  and  he  began  in  his  old  way 
to  recommend,  as  was  his  wont,  these 
oysters  of  a  week  old  (note  that  the 
rogue  was  journeying  coastwise,  oui- 
ward-bound),  with  a  profusion  of 
praises  and  asseverations  which  lie 
never  vented  on  them  when  fresh, — 
and  when  I  also  perceived  that  Jacob 
had  doused  his  old  garments,  and 
that  his  company  had  doffed  their 
bridal  favours, —  it  became  clear  that 
our  man  of  oysters  did  not  intend  to 
retire  yet  awhile  to  landlordship  of 
the  Bell ;  and  it  was  soon  equally 
certain  that  the  fair  bride,  thus  de- 
serted in  the  very  outset  of  the  hon- 
ey-moon, intended  to  maintain  a  full 
and  undisputed  dominion  over  her 
own  territories — she  herself,  and  her 
whole  establishment — the  lame  ostler, 
who  still  culled  her  Mistress  Hester 
—the  red-haired  charity  girl,  and  the 
tabby  rat,  still  remaining  in  full  ac- 


tivity ;  whilst  the  very  inscription  of 
her  maiden  days,  "  Hester  Hewitt's 
home-brewed,"  still  continued  to  fi- 
gine  above  the  door  of  that  respect- 
able hostelry.  Two  days  after  the 
wedding,  that  happy  event  seemed  to 
be  most  comfortalsly  forgotten  by  all 
the  parties  concerned— the  only  per- 
sons who  took  any  note  of  the  af- 
fair being  precisely  those  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  gossips  of  the 
neighbourhood,  male  and  female — 
who  did,  it  must  be  confessed,  lift  up 
their  hands,  aud  shake  their  heads, 
and  bless  themselves,  and  wonder 
what  this  world  would  come  to. 

On  the  succeeding  Saturday,  how- 
ever, his  regular  day,  Jacob  re-ap- 
peared on  the  road,  and,  after  a  pret- 
ty long  traffic  in  the  village,  took  his 
way  to  the  Bell ;  and  the  next  morn- 
inff,  the  whole  cortege,  bride  and 
bridegioom,  lame  ostler,  red-haired 
lass,  grey  ninre,  and  black  sheep-dog, 
adorned  exactly  as  on  the  preceding 
Monday,  made  their  appearance  at 
church  ;  Jacob  looking,  as  aforetime, 
very  knowing— Hester,  as  usual,  very 
demure.  After  the  service  there 
was  a  grand  assemblage  of  Master 
Frost's  acquaintances;  for,  between 
his  customers  and  his  playmates,  Ja- 
cob was  on  intimate  terms  with  half 
the  parish — and  many  jokes  were 
prepared  on  his  smuggled  marriage 
and  subsequent  desertion  ; — but  he 
of  the  brown  jerkin  evaded  them  all, 
by  handing  his  fair  lady  into  the  cart, 
lifting  the  poor  parish  girl  beside  her, 
and  even  lending  a  friendly  hoist  to 
the  lame  ostler  ;  after  which  he  drove 
off  with  a  knowing   nod,    in  total  si- 
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lence  ;  being  tliereunto  prompted 
partly  by  his  wife's  entreaties,  partly 
by  a  sound   more  powerful  over  his 

associations an    impatient     neigh 

from  the  old  grey  mare,  who,  never 
having  attended  church  before,  had 
began  to  weary  of  the  length  of  the 
service,  and  to  wonder  on  what  new 
course  of  duty  she  and  her  master 
were  entering. 

By  this  despatch,  our  new-married 
couple  certainly  contrived  to  evade 
the  main  broadside  of  jokes  prepar- 
ed for  their  reception  ;  but  a  fev/ 
random  jests  flung  after  them  at  a 
venture,  hit  notwithstanding;  and 
one  amongst  them,  containing  an  in- 
sinuation that  Jacob  had  stolen  a 
match  to  avoid  keeping  the  wedding, 
touched  our  bridegroom,  a  man  of 
mettle  in  his  way,  on  the  very  point 
of  honour — the  more  especially  as  it 
proceeded  from  a  bluff  old  bachelor 
of  his  own  standing — honest  George 
Bridgwater  of  the  Lea — at  whose 
hospitable  gate  he  had  discussed  ma- 
ny a  jug  of  ale  and  knoll  of  bacon, 
whilst  hearing  and  telling  the  news 
of  the  country  side.  George  Bridg- 
water to  suspect  him  of  stinginess  ! 
— the  thought  was  insupportable. 
Before  he  reached  the  Bell  he  had 
formed,  and  communicated  to  Hes- 
ter, the  spirited  resolution  of  giving 
a  splendid  party  in  the  Christmas 
week — a  sort  of  wedding-feast  or 
house-warming  ;  consisting  of  smok- 
ing and  cards  for  the  old,  dancing 
and  singing  for  the  young,  and  eating 
and  drinking  for  all  ages  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  Hester's  decided  disapproba- 
tion, invitations  were  given  and  pre- 
parations entered  on  forthwith. 

Sooth  to  say,  such  are  the  sad  con- 
tradictions of  poor  human  nature, 
that  jVIrs.  Frost's  displeasure,  albeit 
a  bride  in  the  honey-moon,  not  only 
entirely  failed  in  persuading  Master 
Frost  to  change  his  plan,  but  even 
seemed  to  render  him  more  confirm- 
ed and  resolute  in  his  purpose.  Hes- 
ter was  a  thrifty  housewife  ;  and  al- 
though Jacob  was  apparently,  after 
his  fashion,  a  very  gallant  and  affec- 
tionate husband,  and  although  her 
interest  had  now  become  his — and  of 


his  own  interest  none  had  ever  sus' 
pected  him  to  be  careless — yet  he 
did  certainly  take  a  certain  sly  plea- 
sure in  making  an  attack  at  once  on 
her  hoards  and  her  habits,  and  forc- 
ing her  into  a  gaiety  and  an  outlay 
which  made  the  poor  bride  start  back 
aghast. 

The  full  extent  of  Hester's  mis- 
fortune in  this  ball,  did  not,  however, 
come  upon  her  at  once.  She  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  speculating 
hospitality  of  the  Christmas  parties 
at  the  Swan,  whose  host  was  wont 
at  tide  times  to  give  a  supper  to  his 
customers,  that  is  to  say,  to  furnish 
the  eatables  thereof — the  leg  of  mut- 
ton and  turnips,  the  fat  goose  and 
apple-sauce,  and  the  huge  plum-pud- 
dings— of  which  light  viands  that 
meal  usually  consisted,  on  an  under- 
standing that  the  aforesaid  customers 
were  to  pay  for  the  drinkables  there- 
with consumed  ;  and,  from  'he  length 
of  the  sittings,  as  well  as  the  reports 
current  on  such  occasions,  Hester 
was  pretty  well  assured  that  the  ex- 
penditure had  been  most  judicious, 
and  that  the  leg  of  mutton  and  trim- 
mings had  been  paid  for  over  and 
over.  She  herself  being,  as  she  ex- 
pressed, "  a  lone  woman,  and  apt  to 
be  put  upon,"  had  never  gone  far- 
ther in  these  matters  than  a  cup  of 
hyson  and  muffins,  and  a  cup  of  hot 
elder-wine,  to  some  of  her  cronies 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  having 
considerable  confidence  both  in  the 
extent  of  Jacob's  connexions  and 
their  tippling;  propensities,  as  well  as 
in  that  faculty  of  getting  tipsy  and 
making  tipsy  in  Jacob  himself,  which 
she  regarded  "  with  one  auspicious 
and  one  dropping  eye,"  as  good  and 
bad  for  her  trade,  she  had  at  first  no 
very  great  objection  to  try  for  once 
the  experiment  of  a  Christmas  party ; 
nor  was  she  so  much  startled  at  the 
idea  of  a  dancing — dancing,  as  she 
observed,  being  a  mighty  provoker 
of  thirst ;  neither  did  she  very  great- 
ly object  to  her  husband's  engaging 
old  Timothy,  the  fiddler,  to  officiate 
for  the  evening,  on  condition  of  giv- 
ing him  as  much  ale  as  he  chose  to 
drink,    although    she   perfectly   well 
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knew  what  that  promise  implied, 
Timothy's  example  being  valuable 
on  such  an  occasion.  But  when  the 
dreadful  truth  stared  her  in  the  face, 
that  this  entertainment  was  to  be  a 
hona-fide  treat — that  not  only  the  leg 
of  mutton,  the  fat  goose,  and  the 
plum-puddings,  but  the  ale,  wine, 
spirits  and  tobacco  were  to  come  out 
of  her  coffers,  then  party,  dancing, 
and  fiddler  became  nuisances  past 
endurance,  the  latter  above  all. 

Old  Timothy  was  a  person  of 
some  note  in  our  parish,  known  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
place,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  a  na- 
tive. He  had  been  a  soldier  in  bis 
youth,  and  having  had  the  good  luck 
to  receive  a  sabre  wound  on  his 
skull,  had  been  discharged  from  the 
service  as  infirm  of  mind,  and  pass- 
ed to  his  parish  accordingly  ;  where 
he  led  a  wandering  pleasant  sort  of 
life,  sometimes  in  one  public-house, 
sometimes  in  another — tolerated  as, 
Hester  said,  for  his  bad  example, 
until  he  had  run  up  a  score  that  be- 
came intolerable,  at  which  times  he 
was  turned  out,  with  the  work-house 
to  go  to,  for  a  pis  aller,  and  a  com- 
fortable prospect  that  his  good-hu- 
raour,  his  good  fellowship,  and  his 
fiddle,  would  in  process  of  time  be 
missed  and  wanted,  and  that  he  might 
return  to  his  old  haunts  and  run  up 
a  fresh  score.  When  half  tipsy, 
which  happened  nearly  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  at  all  hours,  he  would 
ramble  up  and  down  the  village, 
playing  snatches  of  tunes  at  every 
corner,  and  collecting  about  him  a 
never-failing  audience  of  eight  and 
ten-year-old  urchins  of  either  sex, 
amongst  which  small  mob  old  Timo- 
thy, with  his  jokes,  his  songs,  and 
his  antics,  was  incredibly  popular. 
Against  Justice  and  Constable,  tread- 
mill and  stocks,  the  sabre-cut  was  a 
protection,  although,  I  must  candid- 
ly confess,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
crack  in  the  crown  ever  made  itself 
visible  in  his  demeanour  until  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  ale  had  gone  down 
his  throat,  to  account  for  any  aber- 
ration of  conduct,  supposing  the 
broadsword  in  question  never  to  have 


approached  his  skull.  That  weapon 
served,  however,  as  a  most  useful 
shield  to  our  modern  Timotheus, 
who,  when  detected  in  any  outrage- 
ous fit  of  drunkenness,  would  imme- 
diately summon  sufficient  recollec- 
tion to  sigh  and  look  pitiful,  and  put 
his  poor,  shaking,  withered  hand  to 
the  seam  which  the  wound  had  left, 
with  an  air  of  appeal,  which  even  I, 
with  all  my  scepticism,  felt  to  be  ir- 
resistible. 

In  short,  old  Timothy  was  a  pri- 
vileged person  ;  and  terrible  sot 
though  he  were,  he  almost  deserved 
to  be  so,  for  his  good-humour,  his 
contentedness,  his  constant  festivity 
of  temper,  and  his  good-will  towards 
every  living  thing — a  good-will  which 
met  with  its  usual  reward  in  being 
heartily  and  universally  returned. 
Every  body  liked  old  Timothy,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  hostess 
of  the  Bell,  who,  having  once  had 
him  as  an  inmate  during  three 
weeks,  had  been  so  scandalized  by 
his  disorderly  habits,  that,  after  hav- 
ing with  some  difficulty  turned  him 
out  of  her  house,  she  had  never  ad- 
mitted him  into  it  again,  having  ac- 
tually resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
buying  ofl'  her  intended  customer, 
even  when  he  presented  himself 
pence  in  hand,  by  the  gift  of  a  pint 
of  home-brewed  at  the  door,  rather 
than  suffer  him  to  effect  a  lodgment 
in  her  tap-room — a  mode  of  dismissal 
so  much  to  Timotliy's  taste,  that  his 
incursions  had  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  insomuch  that  "  to 
get  rid  of  the  fiddler  and  other  scape- 
graces, who  were  apt  to  put  upon  a, 
lone  woman,"  formed  a  main  article 
in  the  catalogue  of  reasons  assigned 
by  Hester  to  herself  and  the  world, 
for  her  marriage  with  Jacob  Frost. 
Accordingly,  the  moment  she  heard 
that  Timothy's  irregularities  and  ill 
example  were  likely  to  prove  alto- 
gether unprofitable,  she  revived  her 
old  objection  to  the  poor  fiddler's 
morals,  rescinded  her  consent  to  his 
admission,  and  insisted  so  vehement- 
ly on  his  being  unordered,  that  her 
astonished  husband,  fairly  out-talked 
and   out-scoldedj   was   fain    to    pur- 
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chase  a  quiet  evenitijj  by  a  promise 
of  obedience.  Having  carried  this 
point,  she  forthwith,  according  to 
the  example  of  all  prudent  wives, 
began  an  attack  on  another,  and, 
having  compassed  the  unordering  of 
Timothy,  began  to  bargain  for  unin- 
viting her  next  neighbour,  the  widow 
Glen. 

Mrs.  Martha  Glen  kept  a  baker's 
and  chandler's  shop  in  a  wide  lane, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Broadway, 
and  adorned  with  a  noble  avenue  of 
oaks,  terminating  in  the  green  where- 
on stood  the  Bell,  a  lane  which,  by 
dint  of  two  or  three  cottages  peeping 
out  from  amongst  the  trees,  and  two 
or  three  farm-houses,  the  snioke  from 
whose  chimneys  sailed  curlingly 
amongst  them,  might,  in  comparison 
with  that  lonely  nook,  pass  for  in- 
habited. Martha  wasa  buxom  widow, 
of  about  the  same  standing  with  Mis- 
tress Frost.  She  had  had  her  share 
of  this  word's  changes,  being  the 
happy  relict  of  three  several  spouses; 
and  was  now  a  comely  rosy  dame, 
with  a  laughing  eye  and  a  merry 
tongue.  Why  Hester  should  hale 
Martha  Glen  was  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  the  parish.  Hate  Iier  she  did, 
with  that  venomous  and  deadly  hat- 
red that  never  comes  to  words  ;  and 
Martha  repaid  the  obligation  in  kind, 
as  much  as  a  habitually  genial  and  re- 
lenting temper  would  allow,  although 
certainly  the  balance  of  aversion  was 
much  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Frost.  An 
exceedingly  smooth,  genteel,  and 
civil  hatred  it  was  on  both  sides ; 
such  an  one  as  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  more  polished  society. 
They  dealt  with  each  other,  curtsied 
to  each  other,  sate  in  the  same  pew 
at  church,  and  employed  the  same 
charwoman — which  last  accordance, 
by  the  way,  may  partly  account  for 
the  long  duration  of  discord  between 
the  parties.  Betty  Clarke,  the  help 
in  question,  being  a  sharp,  shrewish, 
vixenish  woman,  with  a  positive 
taste  for  quarrels,  who  regularly  re- 
ported every  cool  inuendo  uttered  by 
the  slow  anri  soft-spoken  Mrs.  Frost, 
and  every  hot  retort  elicited  from 
the  rash  and  hasty  Martha,  and  con- 


trived to  infuse  lier  own  spirit  into 
each.  With  such  an  auxiliary  on 
either  side,  there  conld  be  no  great 
wonder  at  the  continuance  of  this 
animosity  ;  how  it  began  was  still  un- 
decided. There  were,  indeed,  ru- 
mours of  an  early  rivalry  between  the 
fair  dames  for  the  heart  of  a  certain 
lame  shepherd,  the  first  husband  of 
Martha  ;  other  reports  assigned  as  a 
reason  the  unlucky  tricks  of  Tom 
Martin,  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Glen  by 
her  penultimate  spouse,  and  the 
greatest  pickle  within  twenty  miles  ; 
a  third  party  had,  since  the  marriage, 
discovered  the  jealousy  of  Jacob  to 
be  the  proximate  cause,  Martha  Glen 
having  been  long  his  constant  cus- 
tomer, dealing  with  him  in  all  sorts 
of  fishery'  and  fruitery  for  herself  and 
her  shop,  from  red-herrings  to  gold- 
en pippins  ;  whilst  a  fourth  party, 
still  more  scandalous,  placed  the  jeal- 
ousy to  which  they  also  attributed 
the  aversion,  to  the  score  of  a  young 
and  stiapping  Scotch  pedlar,  Simon 
Frazer  by  name,  who  travelled  the 
country  with  muslins  and  cottons, 
and  for  whom  certain  malicious  gos- 
sips asserted  both  ladies  to  entertiiiii 
a  lacking  pc/ic/ia/zf,  and  whose  insen- 
sibility towards  the  maiden  was  said 
to  have  been  the  real  origin  of  her 
match  with  Jacob  Frost,  whose  prof- 
fer she  had  accepted  out  of  spite. 
For  my  own  part,  I  disbelieve  all  and 
each  of  these  stories,  and  hold  it 
very  hard  that  an  innocent  woman 
cannot  entertain  a  little  harmless 
aversion  toward  her  next  neighbour 
without  being  called  to  account  for 
so  natural  a  feeling.  It  seems  that 
Jacob  thought  so  too — for  on  Hester's 
conditioning  that  Mrs.  Glen  should 
be  excluded  from  the  party,  he  just 
gave  himself  a  wink,  and  a  nod, 
twisted  his  mouth  a  little  more  on 
one  side  than  usual,  and  assented 
without  a  word  ;  and  with  the  same 
facility  did  he  relinquish  the  bough  of 
misletoe,  which  he  had  purposed  to 
suspend  from  the  bacon  rack — the 
ancient  misletoe  bough,  on  passing 
under  which  our  village  lads  are  apt 
to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  village  maid- 
ens :    a  ceremony   which    offended 
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Hester's  nicety,  and  which  Jacob 
promised  to  abrogate ;  and,  pacified 
by  these  concessions,  the  bride  pro- 
mised to  make  due  preparation  for 
the  ball,  whilst  the  bridegroom  de- 
parted on  his  usual  expedition  to  the 
coast. 

Of  the  unrest  of  that  week  of  bus- 
tling preparation,  words  can  give  but 
a  faint  image — Oh,  the  scourings,  the 
cleanings,  the  sandings,  the  dustings, 
the  scoldings  of  that  disastrous  week  ! 
The  lame  ostler  and  the  red-haired 
parish  girl  were  worked  ofl' their  feet 
■ — "  Even  Sunday  shone  no  Sabbath 
day  to  them" — for  then  did  the  lame 
ostler  trudge  eight  miles  to  the  church 
of  a  neighbouring  parish,  to  procure 
tiie  attendance  of  a  celebrated  bas- 
soon player  to  officiate  in  lieu  of 
Timothy  ;  whilst  the  poor  little  maid 
was  sent  nearly  as  far  to  the  head 
town,  in  quest  of  an  itinerant  show- 
woman,  of  whom  report  had  spoken 
at  the  Bell,  to  beat  the  tambourine. 
The  show-woman  proved  undiscover- 
able;  but  the  bassoon  player  having 
promised  to  come,  and  to  bring  with 
him  a  clarionet,  Mrs.  Frost  was  at 
ease  as  to  her  music  ;  and  having 
provided  more  victuals  than  the 
whole  village  could  have  discussed 
at  a  sitting,  and  having  moreover 
adorned  her  house  with  berried  hol- 
ly, china-roses  and  chrysanthemums 
after  the  most  tasteful  manner,  be- 
gan to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  to  wish  for  the  return  of 
her  husband,  to  admire  and  to  praise. 

Late  on  the  great  day  Jacob  ar- 
rived, his  cart  laden  with  marine 
stores  for  his  share  of  the  festival. 
Never  had  the  goodly  village  of 
Aberleigh  witnessed  such  a  display 
of  oysters,  muscles,  periwinkles  and 
cocklesj  to  say  nothing  of  apples  and 
nuts,  and  two  little  kegs,  snugly  cov- 
ered up,  which  looked  exceedingly 
as  if  they  had  cheated  the  revenue, 
a  packet  of  green-tea,  which  had 
something  of  the  same  air,  and  a  new 
silk  gown,  of  a  flaming  salmon-colour, 
straight  from  Paris,  which  he  insist- 
ed on  Hester's  retiring  to  assume, 
whilst  he  remained  to  arrange  the 
table  and  receive  the  company,  who, 
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it  being  now  about  four  o'clock  p.  M. 
— our  good  rustics  can  never  liavc 
enough  of  a  good  thing — were  be- 
ginning to  assemble  for  the  ball. 

The  afternoon  was  fair  and  cold, 
and  dry  and  frosty,  and  Mathews's, 
Bridgwaters',  Whites'  and  Jones's, 
in  short  the  whole  sacmerage  and 
shopkeepery  of  the  place,  with  a 
goodly  proportion  of  wives  and 
daughters,  came  pouring  in  apace. 
Jacob  received  them  with  much  gal- 
lantry, uncloaking  and  unbonnetting 
the  ladies,  assisted  by  his  two  staring 
and  awkward  auxiliaries,  welcoming 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  apo- 
logizing, as  best  he  might,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  his  helpmate  ;  who,  "  per- 
plexed in  the  extreme"  by  her  new 
finery,  which  happenitig  to  button 
down  the  back,  she  was  fain  to  put 
on  hind  side  before,  did  not  make 
her  appearance  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  company  had  arrived,  and  the 
music  had  struck  up  a  country  dance. 
An  evil  moment,  alas  !  did  poor  Hes- 
ter choose  for  her  entry  !  for  the 
first  sound  that  met  her  ear  was 
Timothy's  fiddle,  forming  a  strange 
trio  with  the  bassoon  and  the  clario- 
net; and  the  first  persons  whom  she 
saw  vvere  Tom  Martin  cracking  wal- 
nuts at  the  chimney-side,  and  Simon 
Frazer  saluting  the  widow  Glen  un- 
der the  misletoe.  How  she  survived 
such  sights  and  sounds  does  appear 
wonderful — but  survive  them  she  did 
— for  at  three  o'clock,  A.  m.  when 
our  reporter  left  the  party  she  was 
engaged  in  a  sociable  game  at  cards, 
which,  by  the  description,  seems  to 
have  been  long  whist,  with  the  iden- 
tical widow  Glen,  Simon  Frazer  and 
Wiliam  Ford,  and  had  actually  won 
fivepence-halfpenny  of  Martha's  mo- 
ney ;  the  young  folks  were  still  danc- 
ing gaily,  to  the  sound  of  Timothy's 
fiddle,  which  had  the  good  quality  of 
going  on  almost  as  well  drunk  as  sober, 
and  it  was  now  playing  solo,  the  cla- 
rionet being  hors-de-comhat  and  the 
bassoon  under  the  table.  Tom 
Martin,  after  shewing  oft'  more  tricks 
than  a  monkey,  amongst  the  rest 
sewing  the  whole  card-party  together 
by  the  skirts,  to  the  probable  damage 
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of  Mrs.  Frost's  gay  gown,  had  return-  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  roaring  out 

ed  to  his   old   post   by  tlie  fire,  and  catches  with   his  old  friend    George 

his  old  amusement  of  cracking  wal-  Bridgevvater,  and  half  a  dozen  other 

nuts,  with  the  shells  of  which  he  was  "  drovvthy  cronies,"  whilst  "  aye  the 

pelting  tlie  little  parish  girl,  who  sat  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better,"  and 

fast  asleep   on  the  other  side;  and  the  Christmas  party  went  merrily  on, 
Jacob  Frost  in  all  his  glory,  sat  in  a 
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Young  Joe,  he  was  a  carman  gay. 

As  any  town  could  show  ; 
His  team  was  good,  and,  like  his  pence. 

Was  always  on  the  go ; — 
A  thing,  as  every  jackass  knows, 

Which  often  leads  to  too  / 


But  the  day  of  retribution  comes 
Alike  to  prince  and  hind, 

As  surely  as  the  summer's  sun 
Must  yield  to  wintry  wind  , 

Alas !  she  did  not  mind  his  peace- 
So  she'd  no  peace  of  mind. 


It  fell  out  that  he  fell  in  love, 
By  some  odd  chance  or  whim. 

With  Alice  Payne — beside  whose  eyes 
All  other  eyes  were  dim  : 

The  painful  tale  must  out — indeed. 
She  was  A  Pain  to  him. 


For  when  she  sought  her  bed  of  rest. 
Her  rest  was  all  on  thorns ; 

And  there  another  lover  stood. 
Who  wore  a  pair  of  horns  : 

His  little  tiny  feet  were  cleft. 
And  cloven,  hke  a  fawn's  ; 


For,  when  he  asked  her  civilly 

To  make  one  of  they  two. 
She  vvhipp'd  her  tongue  across  her  teeth. 

And  said,  "  D'ye  think  it  true, 
I'd  trust  my  load  of  life  with  sich 

A  waggoner  as  you '? 

"  No,  no — to  be  a  carman's  wife 
Will  ne'er  suit  Alice  Paynef^ 

Fd  better  far  a  lone  woman 
For  ever  more  remain. 

Than  have  it  said,  while  in  my  youth, 
My  life  is  on  the  wain  .'" 

"  Oh,  Alice  Payne !  Oh,  Alice  Payne  ! 

Why  won't  you  meet  with  me  1" 
Then  up  she  curl'd  her  nose,  and  said, 

"  Go  axe  you  axletree  ; 
I  tell  you,  Joe,  this — once  for  all — 

My  joe  you  shall  not  be." 

She  spoke  the  fatal  "  no"  which  put 

A  spoke  inio  his  wheel — 
And  stopped  his  happiness,  as  though 

She'd  cry  wo  !  to  his  weal : 
These  women  ever  steal  our  hearts. 

And  then  their  own  they  steel. 

So  round  his  melancholy  neck 
Poor  Joe  his  drag-chain  tied. 

And  hook'd  it  on  a  hook — "  Oh  !  what 
A  weight  is  life  !"  he  cried; 

Then  off  he  cast  himself— and  thus 
The  cast-off  carman  died  ! 

Howbeit,  as  his  sun  was  set, 
(Poor  Joe  !)  at  set  of  sun. 

They  laid  him  in  his  lowly  grave. 
And  gravely  that  was  done ; 

And  she  stood  by,  and  laugh'd  outright- 
How  wrong— the  guilty  one  ! 


His  face  and  garb  were  dark  and  black  3 

As  daylight  to  the  blind  ; 
And  a  something  undefinable 

Around  his  skirt  was  twin'd — 
As  if  he  wore,  like  other  pigs. 

His  pigtail  out  behind. 

His  arms,  though  less  than  other  men's, 
By  no  means  harm-less  were  : 

Dark  elfin  locks  en-locked  his  brow— 
You  might  not  call  them  hair  ; 

And,  oh  !   it  was  a  gas-tly  sight 
To  see  his  eye-balls  glare. 

And  ever,  as  the  midnight  bell 
Twelve  awful  strokes  had  toll'd. 

That  dark  man  by  her  bedside  stood, 
Whilst  all  her  blood  ran  cold  ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  cried, 
"  I  could  a  tail  unfold  !" 

And  so  her  strength  of  heart  grew  less, 

For  heart-less  she  had  been ; 
And  on  her  pallid  cheek  a  small 

Red  hectic  spot  was  seen  : 
You  could  not  say  her  life  was  spent 

Without  a  spot,  I  ween. 

And  they  who  maark'd  that  crimson  light, 
Well  knew  the  treach'rous  bloom — 

A  light  that  shines,  alas  !  alas  ! 
To  light  us  to  our  tomb  : 

They  said  'twas  hke  thy  cross,  St.  Paure. 
The  stg-no/of  her  doom. 

And  so  it  prov'd — she  lost  her  health, 
When  breath  she  needed  most — 

Just  as  the  winning  horse  gets  blown 
Close  by  the  winning-post : 

The  ghost,  he  gave  up  plaguing  her— 
So  she  gave  up  the  ghost ; 
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AND  why  should  there  not  be  a 
blue  uian  as  well  as  a  blue  wo- 
man ?  If  there  be  a  blue  stocking  in 
one  sex,  why  should  there  not  be  a 
blue  gaiter  in  the  other?  Blue  is  an 
epithet  hitherto  always  applied  to 
women ;  but  when  did  nature  ever 
confine  a  species  to  one  sex  ?  if  there 
be  a  female  blue,  of  course  there 
must  be  a  male  blue,  and  they  gene- 
rally herd  together,  and  are  always 
to  be  found  together ;  and  every 
body  is  acquainted  with  a  blue  man, 
though  no  one  as  3'et  has  known  him 
by  that  name.  Wiien  I  say  there 
are  men  blues,  of  course  I  do  not 
mean  a  great  he-guardsman,who  never 
wrote  a  book  in  his  life,  or  even  con- 
tributed to  an  album.  Still  less  do  I 
mean  a  real  literary  man,  who  has 
written  a  readable  book,  and  may 
contribute  to  some  magazine.  The 
man  I  mean  is  something  above  a 
mere  collector  of  autographs  for 
ladies,  though,  of  course,  he  possesses 
a  collection ;  and  beyond  a  mere 
copier  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  into 
an  album,  though  he  undoubtedly 
contributes  his  "  original  stanzas,"  or 
impromptu  sonnet.  A  female  blue 
can  hardly  exist  without  a  male  blue, 
to  whom  she  looks  up  for  her  daily 
bread  of  flattery;  and  admires  his 
talents  in  proportion  as  he  exagge- 
rates hers.  But  if  a  female  blue  can- 
not exist  without  a  male  blue,  cer- 
tainly there  could  be  no  male  blue 
without  a  female  blue,  because  from 
her,  and  from  no  other,  does  he  de- 
rive his  very  existence,  name,  and 
fame.  He  is  completely  out  of  the 
pale  of  any  other  society,  being  much 
too  shallow  for  men  of  talent  and 
thought,  too  deep  for  those  who  have 
none.  He  has  no  pursuit  or  conver- 
sation in  common  with  the  generali- 
ty of  young  men,  who  either  think 
him  a  bore  or  a  coxcomb  (I  think 
him  both);  his  element,  then,  is  the 
drawing-room  of  a  literary  lady. 
There  you  may  see  him  about  the 
hour  of  nine  in  the  evening,  (he  is 


not  often  asked  at  the  more  valued 
hour  of  seven,)  before  the  gentlemen 
have  come  up  from  the  dining-room, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the    ladies    have    left   it,     stationed 
with    his    back  against  the   mantel- 
piece, his   general    position,    either 
playing  with  the  chimney  ornaments, 
or  the  pages  of  a   magazine,  or  with 
a  new  book,  or   a  scrap  of  poetized 
paper  he  is  going  to  read  from,  but 
generally  beating  emphatic    time  to 
his    words    with    a    mother-of-pearl 
paper-cutter.     There  he  stands,  with 
a  levee  of  ladies  clustering  about  him, 
like  the  Pleiades,  the  object  to  which 
each  languishing  or  eager  eye  is  turn- 
ed ;  that  is,  when  it  is  not  turned  up- 
icards,  in  eloquent  admiration  of  his 
"  beautiful   sentiments."      He    talks 
to  them  like  an  encyclopaedia,  (which 
book,  by  the  bye,  is  a  very  favourite 
and  convenient  study  of  his,)  but  for 
the    most   part  disdaining   the  com- 
mon every  day  topic  of  "  the  beauti- 
ful character  of  so  and  so  in  Scott's 
last  novel ;"  takes   his   stand  on  the 
reviews,   as  common  a  position  cer- 
tainly, but  a  higher  one  in  the  sphere 
of  ladies'  literary  conversation.     It 
Is  a  received  rule  with  blue  men  to 
get  up  the   Reviews,  for  there   they 
are  always  safe  ;  they  are    an    easy 
abstract  of  the  literature  of  the  day  ; 
a  short  cut  to  knowledge,  and  always 
afford  a  ready  subject  for  conversa- 
tion.    However  the  Blue  Man  at  the 
mantel-piece,  whenever  I  have  stray- 
ed into  the  drawing-room  and  observ- 
ed him,  does  not  always  give  his  fair 
auditory  a  dissertation   on    this   and 
that  article,  or  a  refutation  of  this  or 
that  argument ;  that  might   be  very 
dull  to  them,  and  very  unsatisfactory 
to  himself.     He  may,  perhaps  eulo- 
gize a  sentiment,  or  refer  to  a  "  beau- 
tiful passage,"  or  repeat  a  good  thing 
of  Sydney  Smith's,  which  ho  has  got 
up,   but   chiefly  does    he   tell  to   his 
inquiring   and    admiring   crowd  who 
ivrote  this  and  who  icrote  that ;  what 
arc  the  numbers,  and  the  names,  and 
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the  talent,  in  the  new  dynasty  of  the 
Quarterly ;  or,  perhaps,  the  altera- 
tions he  suggested  to  young  Macau- 
lay  in  his  "  really  very  tolerable  arti- 
cle" in  the  Edinburgh.  Being  fond 
of  great  names,  which  give  him  the 
semblance  of  a  great  man,  he  opens 
yet  wider  the  starry  eyes  of  his  con- 
stellation of  listeners,  making  them 
fixed  stars,  as  he  tells  them  how  his 
friend  Southey  called  on  him  at 
breakfast  the  other  day,  and  hurried 
him  ofl'  without  his  second  cup  of  tea 

to   ,  in   order   to    look  over  a 

manuscript  of 's.     He  tells  them 

how  often  and  how  vainly  Colburn, 
and,  indeed,  Campbell  himself,  had 
begged  he  would  give  them  another  ar- 
ticle for  the  New  Monthly ;  but  indeed 
he  hid  no  time  now.  He  hints  that 
a  man  may  pick  up  a  good  deal,  and 
with  very  little  trouble,  by  contribut- 
ing to  "  these  magazines."  He  used 
to  do  so  when  he  first  came  to  town, 
bui  now  other  and  higher  matters 
(he  nijst  not  say  what  just  at  present) 
prevented  him  thinking  of  these 
things.  Sinner  and  slave  that  he  is, 
not  one  penny  of  any  body's  money 
did  he  ever  touch.  Not  one  line  of 
his  ever  appeared  in  print,  save  in 
"  poet's  corner,"  or  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  some  newspaper;  but  in  his 
drawers,  if  any  body  would  take  the 
trouble  to  look,  they  would  find  sun- 
dry rolls  of  MS.,  tied  up  with  tape; 
and  in  his  desk  would  be  found  (if  he 
has  not  burnt  them,  but  kept  them  as 
autographs  of  celebrated  editors  and 
pubhsheis,)  various  notes,  which  run 
in  the  following  easy,  unformal,  and 
friendly  style: — 

"  The   editor    of   the ■ 

presents    his    compliments    to    Mr. 

,  and  is  obliged  by  his  polite 

ofier  of  the  accompanying  article. 
There  are  objections,  however,  as 
regards   its  suitingji  the  pages  of  the 

so  well  as   some    others 

whivh  hivo  preceded  it,  and  of  which 
an  :ibun<lant  stock  remains  on  hand. 
It  IS,  the-efore,  returned  with  ac- 
knowledirments."  This  letter  is  no 
fiction,  but  a  real  verbatim  copy  of 
one,  which  a  blue  cousin  of  mine 
showed  me  with  a  little  degree   of 


pride,  at  what  he  deemed  the  atten- 
tion and  politeness  of  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  magazines,  to  whom  he 
was  about  to  ofier  another  article, 
which  he  was  sure,  from  the  civility 
of  that  note,  would  be  favourably  re- 
ceived. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  Blue  Man  must  be  an 
accomphshed  liar,  and  that's  a  pity, 
because,  as  to  his  profession,  he  is 
generally  a  popular  preacher  ;  some- 
times, indeed,  a  young  barrister. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are 
more  blue  popular  preachers  than 
blue  barristers ;  the  former  are  more  in 
the  habit  of  living  upon  ladies'  smiles, 
sometimes,  indeed,  upon  their  tears. 
The  complexion  of  a  Blue  Man  is 
generally  fair,  blue  eyes,  of  course, 
and  light  hair ;  though  1  have  known 
them  dark,  with  dark  hair,  and  then 
they  are  generally  very  sallow,  and 
the  cast  of  their  countenance  melan- 
choly, that  is,  interesting. 

Perhaps  a  history  of  the  early  edu- 
cation, habits,  and  manners  of  a  Blue 
Man  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
philosophic  reader.  I  can  give  it 
partly  ;  yet  perhaps  it  will  be  thought 
I  take  too  much  upon  myself,  and 
write  too  fluently  on  a  subject  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  :  but  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  know  all  about 
the  matter.  I  have  been  behind  th© 
scenes  ;  I  will  tell  you  how.  I  have 
a  cousin,  of  whom  I  hinted  somewhat, 
who  is  a  decided  Blue  JMan,  and  a 
very  fine  and  fair  specimen  of  the 
species  in  question.  I  was  at  the 
same  school  with  him  when  he  was 
about  ten,  and  I  a  year  and  a  half 
older.  He  was  a  pale,  rather  sickly 
and  sallow  boy ;  with  that  hasty, 
peevish  expression  of  countenance, 
and  mistrustful,  unsociable  manner, 
which  made  me  and  other  boys  al- 
ways long  to  lick  him ;  and  so  we  did, 
though  he  was  my  cousin.  He  had 
the  character  of  muzzing  a  good  deal; 
but  after  all,  it  was  not  at  his  lessons ; 
there  we  did  him  wrong  ;  but  I  found 
out  afterwards  it  was  at  those  abo- 
minable efforts  of  juvenile  genius 
which  mothers  delight  in  so  much. 
Copies  of  bad  verses ;  most  heroic 
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essays  about  Jupiter,  Hannibal,  or 
the  Trojan  war ;  and  sometimes  a 
play,  according  to  his  notions  of  one. 
As  to  his  mother,  it  was  the  "old  story 
over  again.  She  showed  this  non- 
sense to  her  friends  in  the  boy''s  pre- 
sence, gave  him  sweetmeats  for  his 
precocious  compositions,  and  paid 
him  a  penny  a  line  for  iiis  poetry. 
Thus  encouraged,  all  these  proofs  of 
genius  accumulated  in  his  brain  and 
on  his  paper,  so  much  as,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  push  Latin  and  Greek 
from  their  stools.  I  lost  sight  of  him 
after  the  space  of  two  years,  being 
taken  away  from  school,  where  I  left 
him  to  his  literature  and  lollipops. 

The  next  time  I  fell  in  with  him 
was  at  College,  where  he  contributed 
to  the  Cirabridge  Chronicle;  drank 
nearly  a  dozen  of  white  wine  during 
his  three  years ;  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  tea ;  read  magazines,  and 
wrote  for  them  without  success ;  fill- 
ed albums  with  rhymes  and  beautiful 
extracts  in  prose ;  visited  a  banker's 
family,  with  whose  daughter  he  com- 
menced a  literary  flirtation,  and 
taught  her  the  principles  of  Spurz- 
heim  ;  gave  literary  tea-parties,  with 
wax  candles  and  lemonade  ;  got  up 
speeches  for  the  Union,  and  shirked 
the  replies  ;  wrote  a  five-act  tragedy, 
consequently  complained  of  the  stu- 
pidity of  managers  ;  wore  out  a  great 
many  caps  and  gowns,  for  he  seldom 
sported  beaver ;  wrote  for  all  the 
prizes,  and  wrote  to  all  his  friends 
to  come  and  hear  him  recite  them  — 
always,  unfortunately,  was  very  near 
getting  them  ;  was  joint  editor  of  a 
wretched  weekly  pamphlet,  which 
died  a  miserable  death  three  weeks 
after  its  birth  ;  took  a  poor  degree, 
took  his  leave,  and,  finally,  took 
orders. 

I  next  saw  him  at  a  large  country- 
house  of  an  uncle  of  ours,  in  which  a 
large  winter  party  was  congregated  ; 
and  then  his  great  ambition  waste  be 
ihought  a  reading  and  a  knowing,  and 
what  is  generally  called  a  remarkably 
clever  young  man  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose there  were  always  a  great  many 
books  missing  from  the  library,  which 
he  carried  up  into  his  bedroom  ;  and 


took  care  the  people  in  the  house 
should  hear  him  raking  out  his  fire  at 
two  o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  The 
housemaid  no  doubt  saw  his  tomes, 
and  wondered  at  his  learning  and 
late  hours  ;  probably  told  it  in  the 
servants's  hall,  and  privately  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  guests.  I  can't 
conceive  how  he  contrived  to  pro- 
cure snch  a  large  correspondence  as 
he  had.  Every  morning  at  breakfast 
the  servant  brought  him  such  a  pile 
of  letters,  as  made  every  body  think 
him  a  very  happy  man,  perhaps  a 
great  man  ;  certainly  a  man  of  some 
consequence.  These  letters  he  used 
to  receive  with  an  air  of  concern  ; 
look  over  their  directions  and  post 
marks  ;  then  gravely,  but  ostenta- 
tiously, (for  he  always  put  the  franks 
uppermost,)  lay  them  down  by  the 
side  of  his  plate,  till  breakfast  was 
over,  when  he  would  again  look  at 
their  directions  and  post  marks, 
thrust  them  into  his  pocket,  and 
march  into  the  library  to  read  his  pro- 
bable nothings.  He  never  rode  out 
with  us,  for  he  could  not  ride,  the 
wretch  !  he  never  went  out  shooting, 
for  he  said  it  was  cruel,  and  some 
ladies  smiled  approbation  at  his  ten- 
derness ;  he  never  played  billiards, 
and  the  only  game  he  condescended 
to  play  was  chess.  Scene  the  fourth 
and  last  of  this  strange  eventful  his- 
tory is  laid  in  London.  Thither  he 
went,  sent  by  his  anxious  mother, 
who  was  convinced  he  would  make 
a  great  display  in  the  metropolis. 
He  took  lodgings,  after  ample  in- 
structions from  his  careful  parent,  to 
look  after  his  tea  and  sugar ;  to  lock 
up  the  one,  and  take  care  the  mice 
did  not  soil  the  other;  to  have  an 
eye  on  the  lodging-house  maid,  that 
she  might  not  pilfer  his  pens  or  seal- 
ing-wax ;  to  buy  his  own  candles,  to 
take  care  his  linen  was  well  aired, 
and  to  write  home  a  long  letter  once 
a  week. 

By  an  introduction  to  INIurray  and 
a  subscription  to  Colburn's :  by  a 
plausibility  of  manner,  and  a  volubi- 
lily  of  tongue  ;  by  some  little  talent, 
and  a  great  deal  of  assurance,  ho  con- 
trived   to  pick  up  much  literary  gos- 
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sip.  He  knew  what  publications 
were  coming  out  ;  found  out  the 
writers  of  difierent  articles  in  reviews 
and  magazines ;  twice  walked  down 
Bond-street  in  company  with  Moore, 
"  Tommy  Moore,"  as  he  always  call- 
ed  him    in     company ;    breakfasted 

once  with  — — ,  and  was  asked 

to  a  tea  party  at  Mrs.  B's ;  and  thus 
furnished  with  literary  news,  with  to- 
pics to  enlarge  upon,  and  matter  for 
boasting,  he  became  the  kind  of  man- 
tel-piece Blue  Man,  I  endeavoured, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  describe  ;  a 
sort  of  literary  pedlar,  who  was  ever 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  female  cus- 
tomers, eager,  and  anxious  for  his 
wares  ;  or,  to  speak  more  sublimely, 
like  Saturn  with  a  luminous  coronet 
of  circling  beauties,  shining  and  shone 
upon. 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  to 
me  was  the  glibness  and  facility  with 
which  he  used  to  bring  out,  twenty  in 
a  minute,  the  names  of  all  who  ever 
figured  in  modern  print,  or  were  giv- 
en credit  for  a  grain  of  talent;  his 
nature,  however,  alwa3's  made  him 
give  the  preference  to  female  genius. 
He  was  intimate  with  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  had  danced  (I  mean  he 
said  so)  with  all  her  younger  sisters. 


L.  E.  L.  had  often  shown  him  her 
poems  before  publication  ;  and  the 
secret  of  her  love  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and  that  put  me  in 
mind  that  he  once,  but  once  only, 
hinted  he  was  the  cause  of  the  En- 
nuyee's  melancholy  and  wanderings. 
At  Harapstead  he  had  dined  with 
Miss  Benger  and  drank  tea  with  Miss 
Baillie,  where  he  met  Miss  Aiken, 
who  introduced  him  to  somebody 
else.  His  library  was  full  of  presen- 
tation copies.  Mrs.  H.  Moore  had 
given  him  her  "  Practical  Piety," 
and  Mrs.  Opie  her  "  Lying  in  all  its 
Branches."  I  never  saw  the  effect  of 
the  fust  in  his  conduct;  and  his  pic- 
ture would  make  a  good  illustrative 
frontispiece  to  the  latter.  But  let  me 
leave  him  to  his  mantel-piece,  his 
lady  lectures,  and  his  seven  cups  of 
tea,  which  he  drinks  in  imitation  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  say  no  more. 
My  blue  cousin  would  look  black 
enough  if  he  thought  I  had  been 
taking  his  likeness — only  my  great 
safety  is,  that  his  vanity  would  never 
allow  him  to  recognise  himself  as  the 
original  of  the  picture,  and  I  am  con- 
tent he  should  not — Requiescat  in 
pace. 
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A  BOUT  the  end  of  the  year  1749, 
-^*-  two  vehicles  were  rolling  rapid- 
ly, one  close  after  the  other  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  The 
foremost  was  the  cache  public,  which 
contained  only  one  passenger,  M.  Pi- 
gafet,  a  man  of  much  merit ;  the 
other,  a  brilliant  equipage,  drawn  by 
two  superb  and  vigorous  horses, 
drove  towards  the  dwelling  of  power, 

conveying  thither  Comte  de  M , 

a  nobleman  rcnowne<l  throughout 
Europe  for  his  talents,  his  opulence, 
and  his  singular  adventures.  The 
noble  coursers  were  on  the  point  of 
passing,  and  leaving  far  behind  them 
the  poor  hacks  of  the  public  coach — 
when  the  wheels  knocked  together ; 
and  the  shock  was  so  violent,  that 
the  public  vehicle,  its  conductcur,  its 
horses,    and   its   solitary  passenger, 


were  rolled  pell-mell  into  the  middle 
of  the  road.  M.  Pigafet,  in  his  fall, 
dislocated  his  right  hand  ;   Comte  de 

M ,    who  was  naturally  a  good 

and  feeling  man,  made  him  all  the 
apologies  possible,  expressed  his  sin- 
cere regret,  and  offered  him  a  place 
in  his  carriage  to  finish  his  journey. 
The  driver  was  recompensed  for  his 
misiidventure  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  Versailles,  the  Comte  sent 
for  a  surgeon,  who  dressed  M.  Piga- 
fet's  hand.  Pigafet,  touched  by  the 
constant  attentions  of  his  new  host, 
and  with  the  chagrin  which  he  seem- 
ed to  feel  for  being  the  cause  of  this 
trifling  accident,  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  relieve  his  conscience,  and 
assured  the  Comte  that  the  clash  of 
the  two  vehicles  was  not  to  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  restiveness  of  the 
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horses,  or  the  malaclresse  of  the  dri- 
ver— but  to  the  pertinachy  of  his 
own  evil  destiny,  which  had  always 
placed  a  ditch  between  him  and  the 
object  at  which  he  aimed — a  rock 
ahead  at  the  mouth  of  every  harbor 
he  tried  to  enter.  "  My  journey  to 
Versailles  was  to  destroy  or  realize  a 
great  hope,"  said  he:  "1  had  just 
arrived  at  the  object,  and  I  am  rolled 
in  the  ditch.  I  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected as  much — all  is  as  it  should 
be;  and  it  really  is  more  honour  than 
I  am  accustomed  to,  to  see  a  noble 
Comte  in  the  number  of  the  causes 
of  my  thousand  and  one  catastro- 
phes. Once,  a  curst  lap-dog  made 
me  lose  the  object  of  my  affections — 
a  bon-mot  closed  the  doors  of  the 
Academy  upon  me,  perhaps,  for  ever 
— and  a  contemptible  insect,  I  may 
say,  hurled  me  from  a'throne." 

Comte  de  M ^,  astonished  at 

this  speech,  looked  steadily  at  M. 
Pigafet,  he,  nevertheless,  appeared 
to  speak  with  calmness  and  sincerity. 
His  look  was  tranquil  and  undisturb- 
ed :  in  fact,  he  shewed  no  symptoms 
of  being  out  of  his  mind.  His  host, 
whose  curiosity  had  been  strongly 
excited,  again  expressed  all  the  in- 
terest he  took  in  his  fate,  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  drawing  such  sin- 
ister presages  from  his  late  accident, 
and  concluded  by  requesting  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  those  sur- 
prising adventures,  of  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  the  victim. 

M.  Pigafet,  as  may  be  conjectured 
from  his  preamble,  was  as  much  dis- 
posed to  speak  as  the  Comte  to  hear, 
and  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice. 
"  I  was  born  in  Paris,"  said  he;  "my 
father,  an  honest,  but  theorizing  man, 
had  discovered  in  me  some  aptitude 
for  intellectual  labours,  and  thought 
he  was  providing  for  my  future  wel- 
fare in  setting  me  to  acquire,  all  at 
once,  superficial  information  in  a 
great  number  of  arts  and  sciences — 
being  persuaded  that  an  acquaintance 
with  these  different  branches  of 
knowledge  would  qualify  me  to 
choose  a  path  suited  to  my  genius 
and  my  abilities. 

"  The     progress    of    civilization 


among  nations — the  gradual  consoli- 
dation of  societies  in  the  midst  of 
barbarism  and  disturbance — tliis  vol- 
untary curb  which  force  imposes  on 
itself; — in  a  word,  all  the  benefits  of 
legislation  strongly  affected  my  mind. 
I  accordingly  betook  myself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  became  an  avocat. 
I  had  acquired  some  reputation  at 
the  bar,  when  I  was  called  on  to 
plead  at  the  Chatelet,  in  a  cause,  of 
the  justice  of  which  I  was  perfectly 
convinced.  My  antagonist,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Bernard — as  mere  a 
blunderer  as  ever  existed,  but  who 
contrived  to  conceal  his  ignorance 
and  fatuity  under  a  false  air  of  mod- 
esty— pronounced,  in  a  stammering 
way,  a  very  bad  pleading,  which  ne- 
vertheless, was  the  production  of 
some  one  else.  His  voice  lowered 
so  much  during  the  course  of  read- 
ing, that  not  a  word  was  heard  at  the 
end  ;  and  a  buzz  of  private  conversa- 
tion got  up  among  the  public,  in  the 
hall,  and  even  on  the  bench.  I 
spoke  in  my  turn,  and  was  heard 
with  the  greatest  attention  ;  but  in 
the  heat  of  delivery,  a  vehement, 
gesture  which  I  made,  deranged  my 
wig,  and  gave  me  so  grotesque  an 
appearance,  that  an  universal  laugh 
burst  from  all  quarters,  which  was 
augmented  by  the  unlucky  efforts  I 
made  to  repair  the  disorder  in  ray 
legal  head-dress.  I  not  only  lost  my 
cause,  but  every  time  that  I  appeared 
at  the  bar,  the  same  laugh  awaited 
me  on  my  occupying  the  tribune.  I 
lost  courage,  and  quitted  a  career  in 
which  an  equivocal  gesture  is  suffi- 
cient to  compromise  the  rights  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan. 

"  Physical  and  moral  inquiries  in- 
to the  nature  of  man  had  always 
great  attractions  for  me  ;  I  vv-as  ac- 
quainted with  some  branches  of  na- 
tural science,  and  the  medical  system 
then  in  fashion  seemed  to  me  suscep- 
tible of  important  ameliorations.  1 
devoted  myself  to  medicine  with  ar- 
dour :  I  compared  Hippocrates,  Ga- 
len, and  Avicenna  with  the  moderns, 
and  fancied  1  perceived  that  the  sub- 
lime science  had  degenerated,  by  los- 
ing its  simplicity  in  the  hands  of  doc- 
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tors  of  the  bolus,  and  elixir.  I  had 
the  courage  to  combat  inflammatory 
diseases  by  water,  regimen,  and 
bleeding  ;  1  even  dared  to  prescribe 
Jesuits'  bark,  which  then  was  in  the 
height  of  its  popularity.  I  obtained 
numberless  enemies  among  apothe- 
caries, wine  merchants,  and  ray  bro- 
ther physicians ;  but  proud  of  the 
unexpected  success,  which  every  day 
awaited  my  exertions,  I  boldly  pur- 
sued my  course.  Being  called  one 
day  to  consult  with  a  physician  new- 
ly admitted,  I  recognized  in  him 
Bernard,  my  old  antagonist  at  the 
bar.  He  also  had  become  a  doctor; 
and  differing  with  me  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  treating  our  patient,  ho  de- 
clared him  a  dead  man  if  I  managed 
him  according  to  my  system.  The 
patient,  however,  confided  in  me,  in 
which  he  did  right,  for  he  was  spee- 
dily growing  convalescent :  when, 
having  taken  sonie  grapes  by  ray  di- 
rection, a  cursed  grape-stone  stuck 
in  his  OBSophogus,  and  occasioned 
such  violent  efforts  in  his  attempts  to 
get  rid  of  it,  that  it  induced  apoplexy, 
and  he  died  suddenly,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Bernard,  who  boasted  every 
where  of  his  prediction,  and  prated 
about  what  he  called  the  fatal  effects 
of  my  system.  My  reputation  suf- 
fered, and  his  increased.  In  the 
wine-rooms,  and  the  apotltecaries' 
shops,  the  clamours  against  me  re- 
doubled. It  was  in  vain  that  1 
proved  that  the  unlucky  grape-stone 
alone  had  destroyed  the  beneficent 
effects  of  my  care — nobody  would 
listen  to  me.  To  add  to  my  misfor- 
tune, Gil  Bias  appeared  about  the 
same  time,  and  it  was  thought  that 
Dr.  Sangrado  was  drawn  for  me. 
Every  body  gave  me  the  nick-name, 
and  ridicule  finished  what  ill-luck 
had  begun.  I  lost  all  credit — and 
with  me,  I  scruple  not  to  say,  the 
rising  edifice  of  the  real  art  of  curing 
disorders  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  A  nick-name  in  France  often 
hurts  more  than  a  bad  action.  »  The 
wound  inflicted  by  the  weapon  of  ri- 
dicule is  only  to  be  cicatrized  under 
other  skies,  and  in  different  climates. 
I  realized  my  little  fortune,  resolving 


to  speculate  upou  it,  i  became  a  vo- 
luntary exile  from  ray  jeering  coun- 
try. 

"  Commerce,  the  link  of  nations, 
the  parent  of  civilization,  the  perpe- 
tual source  from  which  all  the  bles- 
sings and  luxuries  of  life  are  supplied, 
is,  to  a  thinking  man,  an  object  wor- 
thy of  the  most  profound  meditation. 
In  spite  of  the  contempt  which  little 
people,  with  great  airs,  or  great 
names  affect  to  feel  for  it,  it  is,  said 
I,  to  extend  or  protect  commerce 
that  all  wars  are  undertaken,  that 
kings  risk  the  security  of  their 
thrones,  and  shed  the  blood  even  of 
their  nobles  ;  that  diplomacy  supplies 
all  the  resources  of  genius  and  cun- 
ning; that  the  useful  arts  are  per- 
fected, and  that  an  external  corres- 
pondence of  emulation  and  activity 
is  kept  up  in  all  the  civilized  world, 
I  became  then  a  merchant :  I  estab- 
lished myself  in  the  West  Indies,  in- 
to which  I  imported  the  productions 
of  French  manufactures,  and  sent 
back  to  France  in  return  transatlan- 
tic commodities,  always  excepting 
Jesuit's  bark:  for,  superior  to  Corio- 
lanus,  I  did  not  wish  to  injure  my 
ungrateful  compatriots.  My  com- 
mercial transactions  prospered  be- 
yond my  expectations  ;  and  in  a  i^vf 
years,  my  funds  having  increased 
tenfold,  permitted  me  to  revisit,  with 
a  large  fortune  honorably  acquired, 
the  dear  spot  where  I  was  born,  and 
to  brave  the  jokes  and  nicknames  of 
my  old  rivals.  With  the  hope  of 
making  a  still  more  considerable  ad- 
dition to  my  fortune,  I  employed  the 
greatest  part  of  my  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  India  stuffs,  then  very 
fashionable  in  Paris,  and  embarked 
immediately  for  France,  with  my 
mind  full  of  the  most  flattering  pro- 
jects of  luture  happiness.  The  voyage 
was  prosperous  :  but  on  disembark- 
ing I  found  that  almost  all  my  goods 
had  been  pierced  and  gnawed  through 
by  a  little  worm  which  had  got  into 
the  bales.  I  was  ruined.  The  next 
day  another  ship,  freighted  by  that 
same  Bernard,  who  seemed  destined 
to  pursue  me  every  where,  arrived 
with  a  cargo  of  the  same  stuffs — he 
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had  the  market  to  himself,  and  for 
the  third  tirae  he  profited  by  my  dis- 
aster. 

"  Despair  seized  on  me.  A  Rus- 
sian general,  with  whom  I  had  re- 
turned from  the  West  Indies,  advis- 
ed travelling  to  rally  my  spirits,  and 
proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him 
into  his  own  country,  where,  he  said, 
I  could  not  fail  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tageous employment  from  my  varied 
knowledge,  and  the  protection  which, 
at  that  time,  the  Russian  government 
held  out  to  the  French.  I  accepted 
his  proposal,  and  set  out  for  St.  Pc- 
tersburgh,  where  I  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  powerful  men 
of  the  court.  I  asked  for  a  profes- 
sorship— a  seat  in  the  judicature — or 
a  place  in  the  administration;  but  a 
war  with  Sweden  occupied  every 
body's  attention,  and  the  only  an- 
swer I  received  was,  we  tvant  sol- 
diers, not  professors  ;  tee  loant  sol- 
diers, not  judges  ;  toe  want  soldiers, 
not  secretaries.  I  called  on  my 
friend  the  General,  and  he  made  me 
his  aide-de-camp.  The  war  broke 
out.  I  distinguished  myself  in  some 
smart  engagements,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  save  the  life  of  Marshal 
Lacy,  at  the  battle  of  Willmanstrand. 
From  that  time,  he  became  my  de- 
clared patron,  and  I  cherished  a  hoj>e 
of  acquiring  fame  in  a  military  ca- 
reer. I  conmianded  the  corps  which 
was  the  first  to  penetrate  into  the 
Isle  of  Alland ;  and  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  deigned  to  write  me  a  letter, 
■with  her  own  hand,  expressive  of  her 
satisfaction  at  my  conduct,  and  ap- 
pointing me  governor  of  Astracan. 

"  Every  thing  was  going  on  in  the 
most  favorable  way  possible  for  me  : 
and  I  had  no  further  ambition  but 
the  honour  of  commanding  in  chief 
in  an  action  of  suflicient  importance 
to  prove  my  capacity,  and  to  give  me 
a  rank  among  the  illustrious  warriors 
of  the  north.  An  opportunity  was 
soon  presented.  The  famous  Tha- 
mas  Kouli  Khan,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  Persia,  covered  all  of  a 
sudden  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
wjth  his  warlike  hordes.  A  consi- 
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derable  body  of  independent  Tar- 
tars, excited  by  him,  threatened  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  and  I  marched 
to  oppose  them,  at  the  head  of  vete- 
ran troops,  trained  in  the  Swedish 
wars,  reinforced  by  some  brave  Cir- 
cassian Tartars,  who  had  just  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Russia.  The 
prospect  of  success  did  not  appear  to 
me  even  doubtful,  Thamas  was 
still  far  distant ;  my  adversaries  were 
not  soldiers,  but  brigands,  without 
discipline,  commanded  by  chiefs  with- 
out experience.  Nevertheless,  not 
dazzled  by  such  brilliant  appearances, 
I  called  to  my  assistance  all  the  re- 
sources, all  the  stratagems  of  tactics: 
I  harassed  and  disturbed  the  enemy 
by  false  marches,  I  deceived  him  by 
false  reports,  and  chose  the  most  ad- 
vantageous point  of  attack,  after  hav- 
ing drawn  up  on  his  flanks  a  strong 
ambuscade,  to  divert  him  if  he  ob- 
tained any  advantage  at  first,  and  to 
destroy  him  on  his  retreat.  Well, 
Monsieur  le  Comte  !  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  I  was  beaten  after  all !  In 
the  middle  of  the  action,  when  the 
battalions  of  the  enemy  were  on  the 
very  point  of  running  away,  a  north- 
easter arose  all  on  a  sudden,  and 
drove  at  once  into  our  ranks  a  cloud 
of  dust  so  thick,  and  burning,  that 
they  were  blinded,  and  could  oot  dis- 
tinguish allies  from  adversaries.  The 
Circassians  and  Russians  fell  upon 
one  another;  and  the  enemy,  recall- 
ed to  the  battle  by  the  advantage  of 
his  position,  conquered  us  without 
any  difficulty,  after  having,  I  know 
not  how,  destroyed  the  ambuscade 
which  I  had  prepared  with  so  much 
skill.  Thus  were  the  hopes  of  a 
great  name,  the  confidence  of  an 
empress,  the  fruits  of  many  years  of 
glory  and  danger,  blown  away  by  a 
cloud  of  dust!  Dust  rendered  use- 
less the  superiority  of  my  troops,  the 
wisdom  of  my  measures,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  ray  provident  tactics.  But 
judge  what  was  my  astonishment  and 
indignation,  when  I  learned  that  the 
miserable  vagabonds,  ray  conquerors, 
had  been  commanded  during  the  ac- 
tion by  that  eternal  Bernard,  who 
came  across  me  every  where  in  my 
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days  of  misfortune  !  I  shall  not  ex- 
plain to  you  by  what  chance  he  was 
in  Asia,  as  head  of  a  horde  of  ban- 
dits— for  I  do  not  know  it.  I  had 
little  lime  to  think  of  him  at  that 
moment ;  I  had  enough  to  do  to  think 
of  myself.  My  government  of  As- 
tracan  was  taken  away  from  me ; 
and,  fearing  something  worse  than 
disgrace,  I  hastened  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope, with  a  design  of  speedily  re- 
gaining France.  But  my  destiny 
had  decreed  otherwise.  A  new  mis- 
fortune awaited  me  in  Germany :  I 
fell  in  love. 

"  You  will  not  ask  how  a  young, 
handsome,  rich,  and  romantic  co- 
quette had  the  art  of  winning  my 
heart,  by  affecting  alternately  the 
tone  of  sentiment,  or  the  airs  of  re- 
serve and  coldness.  By  means  of 
attentions,  tendrcsses^  and  sacrifices 
of  all  kinds,  I  thought  that  I  at  last 
had  succeeded  in  disarming  her  ri- 
gor. One  day,  in  a  delicious  tetc-a- 
tete,  she  deigned  to  show  me  that  I 
was  not  hated.  I  knew  that  the  pa- 
thetic alone  pleased  her  in  love.  I 
was  violently  smitten,  and  became 
eloquent:  I  prayed,  conjured,  wept, 
and  I  saw  her  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  tender  ;  when,  to  put 
a  seal  on  this  scene  of  delirium,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  fall  at  her 
feet.  I  did  so  ;  and,  as  ill-fate  would 
have  it,  I  put  my  knee  on  the  paw 
of  her  pet  lap-dog,  who  barked  and 
bit  me.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
pathetic  !  My  beauty  burst  out  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  which 
•was  my  formal  dismissal ;  for  she 
respected  herself  too  much  to  give 
her  hand  to  a  lover  who  made  her 
laugh,  and  thereby  dishonoured  her 
course  of  life,  devoted  to  pensive- 
ness  and  contemplation.  You  have 
already  guessed  that  Bernard,  the 
vulture  ceaselessly  clinging  to  his 
continually  re-growing  prey,  was  not 
far  off.  Again  he  profited  by  my 
mishap  ;  and  I  learned  that,  in  some 
time  after,  he  married  my  fair  co- 
quette. 

"■  My  love  although  foolish,  was 
sincere.  All  taste  for  retirement,  all 
desire    of  returning  to  France,  had 


left  me.  I  felt  an  ardent  necessity 
for  new  emotions,  which  would  ex- 
tinguish, or  at  least  alleviate,  the  re- 
gret occasioned,  in  spite  of  myself, 
by  my  silly  passion.  I  learned  that 
a  new  colonial  company  was  organiz- 
ing to  explore  the  coasis  of  Guinea, 
from  the  Volta  to  Jackin  ;  and  I  soon 
became  one  of  the  passengers  on 
board  the  first  vessel  bound  on  this 
expedition.  After  having  sojourn- 
ed some  time  in  the  fertile  kingdom 
of  Juida,  and  finding  that  my  com- 
panions, whom  until  then  I  consider- 
ed as  new  argonauts,  destined  to  car- 
ry the  blessings  of  civilization  among 
barbarous  tribes,  were  only  busy  in 
carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  I  wMshed 
to  realize,  by  my  own  exertions,  the 
honourable  intentions  which  I  had  so 
generously  supposed  for  them  ;  and 
traversing  the  territory  of  Ardra,  I 
pushed  forward  into  the  continent. 
The  first  Africans  I  met  in  this  ex- 
cursion fled  at  my  approach,  terrified 
at  such  a  sight ;  but  they  speedily  re- 
turned in  greater  numbers,  surround- 
ed me  with  piercing  shouts,  formed  a 
circle  round  me,  seized  me,  mana- 
cled me,  and  brought  me  before  their 
chief.  I  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
homay,  which  had  not  till  then  been 
visited  b}'  any  European. 

"  The  great  Dahomay,  king  of  the 
country,  was  himself  a  little  terrified 
when  he  saw  me  :  but  he  recollected, 
as  I  learnt  afterwards,  that  his  grand- 
fatl^er,  Trudo  Audati,  the  hero  of 
that  part  of  Africa,  had  often  related 
to  him  that,  in  his  time,  white  men 
had  fallen  into  his  power  during  the 
course  of  his  conquests.  This  idea 
encouraged  him,  and  it  was  so  much 
the  better  for  me ;  for  at  first  he  was 
more  inclined  to  consider  me  a  de- 
vil than  a  man.  In  some  months — 
thanks  to  the  scanty  vocabulary  and 
syntax  which  compose  the  jargon  of 
savage  tribes — I  was  able  to  converse 
with  him.  Initiated  by  me  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  civilization  of  our 
wonderful  Europe,  he  took  a  great 
affection  towards  me.  A  terrible 
distemper,  of  which  I  cured  him  (by 
means  of  water,  regimen,  and  bleed- 
ing,) advanced  me  still  further  in  ^h 
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good  graces.  I  became  his  most  in- 
timate counsellor,  and  I  hoped  to  be- 
come at  last  the  legislator  of  these 
unknown  regions.  This  idea  pleas- 
ed my  imagination  ;  and  I  exerted  all 
my  energies  to  destroy  in  Dahomay 
the  atrocious  and  superstitious  cus- 
toms which  infect  that  quarter  of  the 
African  continent, 

"  The  king,  who  was  a  man  of 
good  sense  and  excellent  disposition, 
seemed  to  enter  sometimes  into  my 
projects  ;  but  his  belief  in  his  fetich- 
es— that  power  of  consecration  which 
time  gives  to  the  most  absurd  things 
— opposed  continual  obstacles  to  my 
philanthropic  views.  Nevertheless, 
I  triumphed  over  everything.  Slaves 
were  no  longer  sacrificed  on  the 
tomb  of  their  masters,  with  his  fa- 
vourite wives  ;  human  victims  were 
no  longer  oflered  up  to  shapeless 
gods  of  wood  or  stone  ;  punishments, 
proportioned  to  transgressions,  no 
longer  crushed  and  confounded  to- 
gether crime  and  error  ;  armies  were 
recruited,  without  devouring  all  the 
active  part  of  the  population ;  and 
agriculture,  hitherto  confined  to  fee- 
ble women,  incapable  of  sustaining 
for  a  long  time  such  labours,  devolv- 
ed upon  the  men  who  no  longer 
thought  that  cultivating  the  earth,  and 
forming  provident  habits,  weie  un- 
worthy of  them,  when  they  saw  abun- 
dance and  comfort  succeeding  to  mi- 
sery and  ennui. 

As  these  good  effects  speedily  fol- 
lowed my  advice,  the  king  trans- 
ferred to  me  the  marks  of  gratitude 
which  he  received  from  his  people 
for  these  unexpected  changes.  He 
wished  to  associate  me  in  his  power; 
and  the  proposal,  when  he  made  it 
to  the  elders  of  the  nation,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  proceed  to 
my  installation.  From  time  in)me- 
morial,  the  consecration  of  the  kings 
of  Dahomay  consists  in  marching 
them  before  the  people  and  the  ar- 
my, mounted  upon  a  superb  white 
elephant,  one  of  the  fetiches  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  movements 
of  which  the  priests  prognosticate 
the   brilliancy   and   duration  of  the 


commencing  reign.  I  give  this  warn- 
ing to  legislators.  I  thought  I  should 
respect  some  ancient  prejudices  of 
the  country  :  I  raised  my  new  laws 
on  the  foundation  of  the  old,  and 
when  I  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
the  object  of  all  my  cares  and  all  my 
toils,  the  old  bases  shook  under  m«, 
and  afterwards  the  new  edifice. 

"  An  insotulo,  a  miserable  insect 
about  the  size  of  one  of  our  ants,  but 
the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
elephant,  had  insinuated  itself  into 
the  proboscis  of  the  animal  on  which 
I  was  mounted  in  triumph.  Irritat 
ed  by  the  stinging  of  the  insect,  my 
elephaiU  at  first  showed  great  impa- 
tience, to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  populace  :  but  the  pain  he  suffer- 
ed soon  raised  his  fury  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Uttering  the  most  dreadful 
cries,  and  rushing  forward  in  rage, 
he  dashed  to  pieces  his  huge  fore- 
head on  a  neighbouring  rock.  I  was 
saved ;  but  another  danger,  of  no 
less  magnitude,  awaited  me.  The 
priests  declared  me  unworth}',  not 
only  of  the  throne,  but  of  life  ;  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  had  been  com- 
promised ;  my  innovations  had  raised 
against  me  the  shade  of  Trudo  Au- 
dati,and  the  mortal  gods  of  Dahomay. 
The  king  was  attached  to  me — he 
owed  me  his  life  ;  but  the  death  of 
his  fetiche  had  alarmed  his  supersti- 
tion. He  ba'anced  for  a  while,  but 
gratitude  finally  prevailed  ;  and  he 
commuted  my  punishment  to  exile, 
after  ordering  me  a  very  tolerable 
bastinadoing,  to  quiet  his  conscience. 

"  An  insect  which  bred  on  the 
shoals  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic, 
exposed  Venice,  in  the  height  of  her 
power,  to  more  danger  than  all  the 
kings  of  Europe  leagued  against  her; 
an  insect  flung  me  from  a  throne, 
and  changed  perhaps  the  destinies  of 
an  entire  continent ! 

"  I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Dahomay  regretted  me  :  they 
sent  after  me  into  the  kingdom  of 
Juida — but  I  had  already  left  the 
coasts  of  Guinea.  Their  emissaries 
thought  they  could  fill  my  place  by 
any  man  of  the  same  colour,  and 
proposed  to  one  of  the  Europeans, 
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whom  they  met,  to  accompany  them. 
He  accepted  it ;  my  services  to  Da- 
homay  were  turned  over  to  him ;  he 
was  loaded  with  riches  and  honours. 
That  man  was  ....  Bernard  !  If  I 
was  fond  of  revenge,  I  should  have 
rejoiced  at  the  accident  which  placed 
my  ungrateful  subjects  under  the 
power  of  a  mere  intriguer,  without 
any  capacity. 

"  I  have  not  much  more  to  say.    I 
returned   to  France,  and  turned  au- 
thor, in  the  hope  of  finding  in  litera- 
ry labors  that  repose  and    happiness 
after  which  I  had  so  long  sighed.     I 
thought  I  had  only  to  write  for  pos- 
terity— but  was  soon   disabused   by 
my  contemporaries.     An  interesting 
work  which  I  comprsed,  on  the  man- 
ners,   custwBis,  and    politics    of  the 
barbarous   kings  of  Africa,  was   re- 
garded   by   the    censors   as  a  satire 
against    the  sovereigns   of    Europe. 
The  work  was  forbidden,  and  the  au- 
thor was  in  no  small  danger  of  being 
sent  to  the  Bicetre  or  the  Bastille.    I 
still,  however,  panted   after  glory  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  be  a  great  phy- 
sician or  a  great  general,  I    wished, 
at  all  events,  to  have  my  name  in- 
scribed on  the  list  of  the  forty  im- 
mortals— and  I  wrote  a  tragedy.    By 
means  of  much  care  and  trouble,  I 
had  it  performed  ;  but  a  wit   of  the 
parterre  damned  it  in  the  third  scene 
by  a  joke  ;    a  very  good  joke,  I  con- 
fess, but  not  at  all   conclusive   as  to 
the  merits  of  the  piece.    In  the  mean 
time,   Bernard,  having   returned  to 
Paris,   modestly  enjoyed  there    the 
high  reputation  of  a  warrior,  a  law- 
giver, and  a  philosophical  traveller. 
Thinking  to  repair,  as  much  as   pos- 
sible, my  theatrical  failure,  I  endea- 
vored to  bring  together  some  people 
of  fashion,  and  many  of  the  literati, 
to   hear  my  play  read.      An   opera 
dancer,  who   was  protected  by  Ber- 
nard, gave,  on  the  same  day,  a  grand 
souper  ;  all  the  literati  were  engaged 
to  it;  and  I  had  no  other  auditors  but 
some  young  dandies,  and  some  old 
rakes  of  the  Regency,  who  listened 
to  me  with  aflected  grimaces,  yawn- 
ing, or  dosing,  and  ratified  the   de- 
cree of  the  public  by  pronounciflg 


unanimously  my  play  detestable.  I 
was  not  discouraged  :  and  an  epic 
poem  was  the  fruit  of  this  poetical 
resignation.  No  bookseller  would 
print  it :  my  reputation  had  preceded 
me  ;  and,  on  going  out  of  one  of  their 
shops,  I  learned  that  Bernard  had 
been  just  named  a  member  of  the 
Academy — for  admission  into  which 
illustrious  body  he  offered  no  other 
title  than  that  of  having  composed  a 
quatrain  in  honour  of  that  high  and 
handsome  lady,  whom  Maria-There- 
sa had  called  her  friend  and  good 
cousin  (Madame  de  Pompadour). 

"  After  having  exercised  all  em- 
ployments, with  some  talent,  and 
much  honesty,  I  began  to  thiuk  that 
intriguing  mediocrity  has  the  best 
chance  of  success.  A  man  of  this 
class  has  gathered  the  fruit  of  all  my 
talents — all  my  toils  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  I  was  growing 
old,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  securing 
my  future  prospects.  It  was,  howe- 
ver, with  some  pain  that  I  decided 
on  falling  into  the  common  track. 
Soliciting  for  place,  I  frequented  the 
anti-chambers  of  the  great ;  I  wrote 
petitions  to  them,  and  bouqucis-a- 
Chloris  for  their  mistresses.  I  made 
friends  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
public  offices — even  in  the  king's 
garde-robe.  Finally,  I  obtained 
zealous  patrons,  and  all  the  necessa- 
ry steps  to  obtain  the  employment 
which  I  solicited  were  made.  The 
road  to  the  court  was  opened,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  present  my 
petition  to  the  king  :  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  the  hand  which  was  to  have 
presented  it  should  be  struck  power- 
less all  at  once.  I  foresaw  my  fate, 
and  do  not  complain.  The  clashing 
of  our  vehicles  has  overturned  with 
me,  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  the  re- 
sult of  all  my  assiduity  with  the 
great,  and  my  verses  to  Chloris ; 
but  for  once,  my  ill-luck  be  praised  ! 
It  would  have  been  too  painful  a  re- 
flection, that  the  only  blameable  ac- 
tion of  my  life  should  be  the  only 
one  attended  with  success.  From 
every  little  check  a  great  good  re- 
sults, when  considered  from  a  proper 
point  of  view.    If  ray  different  caias- 
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•aophes  have  hurt  my  fortune  and 
my  reputation — things  in  themselves 
frail  and  perishable — they  have  also 
developed  my  mind,  and  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  my  understanding,  by 
compelling  me  to  exercise  my  moral 
powers  in  different  ways  among  dif- 
ferent nations  :  they  have  taught  me, 
not  to  squander  either  esteem  or 
disdain,  without  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  according  to 
vain  appearances  ;  for  many  men  of 
talent  and  merit  must  exist  in  the 
world  whom  unfavorable  circam- 
stanccs  and  unlucky  chances  have 
cast,  like  myself,  into  the  obscure 
ranks  of  the  poor  and  unknown. 
The  eclat  of  grand  titles  and  great 
reputations  do  not  now  impose  upon 
me.  A  trifle  is  sufficient  to  raise  or 
destroy  all  human  glories,  as  I  have 
often  experienced.  The  shape  of 
Cleopatra's  nose  (as  Pascal  has  ob- 
served with  so  much  sagacity)  caused 
the  fortune  of  Augustus  and  the  ruin 
of  Antony,  and  deranged  the  face  of 
the  world.  According  to  the  acade- 
mician, Duclos,  the  vermin  which 
torment  the  Roman  conclaves  have 
frequently  triumphed  over  intrigues 
and  seductions,  and  made  popes  of 
people  who  but  for  them  never  would 
have  attained  the  dignity.  A  child 
playing  in  the  shop  of  a  spectacle- 
maker,  is  the  cause  of  discovering 
myriads  of  suns  and  new  worlds,  and 
prepares,  witiiout  thinking  of  it,  the 
way  for  the  reputation  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, of  Galileo,  of  twenty  other 
great  astronomers.  A  falling  apple 
demonstrated  to  Newton  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  and  peihaps  revealed 
to  him  the  extent  of  his  own  genius. 
As  for  rae,  who  seem  to  have  been 
cast  into  the  world  to  prove  the  in- 
fluence which  can  be  exercised  over 
the  destinies  of  man,  the  master  of 
the  earth,  by  the  most  subaltern  and 
contemptible  causes;  such  as  an  awk- 
ward gesture,  a  nick-name,  a  grape- 
stone,  a  worm,  a  blast  of  dust,  a  pup- 
py-dog, an  insect,  or  a  censor:  I  say, 
as  for  me,  have  not  these  trifles 
closed  before  my  footsteps  twenty 
paths  to  glory  or  honour  1  I  might 
have  become  a  fatalist ;    but  I  will 


not.  Mad,  a  thousand-fold  mad  are 
they  who  refuse  to  believe  that  an 
infinite  mind  presides  over  the  crea- 
tion of  these  beings,  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  creation  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible, yet  all-important  in  the 
great  proceedings  of  the  universe. 
The  harmony  of  the  world  is  kept 
up  only  by  apparent  irregularities. 
1  shall  not  cry  out :  AH  is  right ;  but 
I  will  say,  nothing  is  useless  or  con- 
temptible. An  atom  acquires  im- 
portance by  its  position,  like  a  cy- 
pher [0]  in  arithmetical  calculation. 
Every  thing  has  its  power  of  action  ; 
every  thing  may  become  a  lever  in 
its  turn  ;  every  thing  has  been  pro- 
duced to  keep  up  that  eternal  re-ac- 
tion of  good  and  evil  which  alone 
gives  motion  and  life  to  the  creation." 

M.  Pigafet  concluded  ;  and  Comte 
de  M ,  after  having  heard  in  si- 
lence his  long  philosophical  tirade^ 
replied,  "  Your  history  has  surprised 
and  interested  rae  more  than  you  can 
imagine.  Your  profound  understand- 
ing, however,  M.  Pigafet,  does  not 
appear  to  have  yet  made  you  com- 
prehend that,  if  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes may  continually  cling  to  a  man 
without  tarnishing  him,  fortune  often 
smiles  also  on  men,  perhaps  unwor- 
thy of  her  favours,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  their  capacity,  but  who  yet 
would   not   condescend  to   look  for 

them  by  intrigue    or  baseness. 1 

am  Bernard  ! — that  Bernard  who 
profited  by  your  disasters  without 
having  caused  them — who  was  some- 
times your  rival,  never  your  enemy 
who  lias  obtained  a  great  reputation 
without  having  looked  for  it,  and  ar- 
rived at  honors  without  caring  about 
them — and  who  has  no  more  reason 
to  blush  for  his  prosperity  than  you 
for  your  misfortunes !"  Here  M. 
Pigafet  attempted  to  interrupt  the 
Comte,  or  Bernard,  if  you  so  please 
to  call  him  ;  but  the  latter,  having  im- 
plored his  silence  by  a  gesture,  went 
on  thus  : — "It  is  my  turn  to  tell  you 
the  principal  events  of  my  life  ;  I 
shall  be  brief — for  my  history  is  but 
the  supplement  f)f  your's. 

"  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  follow 
9De's  \ocation  in  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
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fession ;  but  as  I  had  no  particular 
vocation  for  one  thing  more  than 
another,  I  only  consuhed  the  taste  of 
my  father,  and  became  a  lawyer  to 
oblige  liini.  If,  however,  I  wanted 
eloquence,  I  did  not  want  common- 
sense  ;  and  I  soon  felt  that  nature 
had  denied  me  the  gifts  of  oratory. 
Hence  arose  that  timidity — that  con- 
fusion— that  feebleness  of  voice, 
whicii  struck  you  so  forcibly  in  my 
first  pleading.  The  accident  of  your 
perriwig  made  me  share  in  the  gen- 
eral laugh,  in  which  I  own  I  was 
wrong ;  but  people  cannot  always 
contain  themselves,  and  your  aj)- 
pearance  was  really  most  comical. 
My  unexpected  success  did  not  blind 
me  as  to  my  want  of  capacity  for  the 
bar;  for,  a  few  days  afterwards,  one 
of  my  uncles,  a  rich  and  fashionahle 
physician,  having  proposed  to  make 
me  his  heir  at  law,  provided  that  I 
was  in  a  condition  to  inherit,  at  the 
same  time,  his  fortune  and  his  prac- 
tice, I  became  a  physician  to  oblige 
my  uncle,  as  I  had  become  a  lawyer 
to  oblige  my  father.  In  my  uew  pro- 
fession, I  just  knew  as  much  as  en- 
titled me  to  put  on  the  medical  robe  ; 
I  knew  what  I  had  learned — nothing 
more:  and  every  innovation  appear- 
ed to  me  a  sacrilege.  \  ou  should 
not  wonder,  then,  that  I  was  indig- 
nant on  seeing  3'ou  touch  the  very 
ark  of  our  profession,  and  I  darted  my 
prediction  of  death  against  your  pa- 
tient as  an  anathema.  The  grape- 
stone  gave  me  a  triumph,  but  did  not 
dazzle  me  nevertheless  ;  for  my  uncle 
having  died  about  this  time,  I  in- 
herited his  fortune,  gave  up  his  prac- 
tice, and  resolved  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  n)y  life  in  that  dolce  far 
7iiente,  which  was  the  only  object  of 
my  indolent  ambition. 

"My agent — a  man  honest  enough, 
considering  his  situation — placeJ  my 
capital  in  commerce,  and  made  a  very 
fair  profit  upon  it  for  us  both  ;  I  got 
my  share,  and  did  not  complain  of 
his.  Your  unlucky  worm  might  cer- 
tainly have  assisied  me  in  getting  off 
niy  commodities ;  but,  as  I  cannot 
plead  guilty  to  conspiring  with  it,  I 
am  not  called  on  fur  my  defence  on 


this  point.  Years  rolled  on,  and 
idleness  was  becoming  burthensome, 
and  I  accordingly  determined  to 
travel.  Veracious  travellers  and 
most  peculiarly  inspired  poets  had  in- 
formed me,  that  the  East  was  the 
empire  of  roses  and  beauty  ;  and  as 
I  happened  to  like  very  much  both 
pretty  flowers  and  pretty  women,  I 
set  eut  for  Persia,  after  having  read 
over  again  my  travellers,  my  poets, 
and  the  Arabian  Nights,  that  I  might 
be  quite  informed  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  countries  which  I 
was  to  traverse.  On  getting  there, 
however,  I  found  few  roses,  and  no 
women — but,  in  their  stead,  general 
misery,  terror  in  every  face,  and 
continual  massacres  between  the  Us- 
becks  and  the  Persians.  Kouli 
Khan,  otherwise  called  Nadir  Shah, 
was  then  in  the  height  of  his  renown; 
and  I  fled  before  his  arms,  which 
were  ravaging  every  thing  as  they 
went  along.  I  arrived  among  the 
independent  Tartars,  who  at  first  de- 
termined on  cutting  off  my  nose  and 
ears — but  having  perceived  on  my 
left  cheek  a  wart,  which  they  con- 
sider as  a  certain  presage  of  good 
fortune,  they  changed  their  views, 
and  appointed  me  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  troops  which  they  were 
assembling  to  second  the  efforts  of 
Nadir  against  Russia. 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Pigafet,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  the  event  of 
that  campaign  ;  but  you  do  not  know 
that  I,  who  am  not  gifted  with  a  very 
warlike  disposition,  thought  of  noth- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  action 
but  to  save  myself  from  all  risk,  and 
turned  my  bridle  to  run  away.  A 
part  of  my  troops,  filled  with  confi- 
dence in  my  wart,  followed  all  my 
motions,  and  galloped  after  me  into  a 
little  grove  of  palm-trees  ;  where,  by 
the  greatest  chance  in  the  world,  we 
surprised  your  fine  ambuscade,  who 
did  not  expect  us.  They  had  sur- 
rendered at  the  moment  when  that 
terrible  cloud  of  dust  drove  us  back 
again  into  the  field  of  battle,  where 
we  found  you  in  the  greatest  disor- 
der, one  part  of  your  troops  fighting 
against  the  other.    We  let  you  amuse- 
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yourselves  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
and  then  easily  despatched  you.  I 
was  brought  back  in  triumph  by  my 
Tartars,  loud  in  the  praises  of  my 
valour  and  my  wart, 

"  I  got  my  share  of  the  plunder  ; 
but  tired  with  glory,  as  I  had  been 
with  idleness,  I  left  my  Tartars,  and 
visited  the  north  of  Europe.  I  mar- 
ried, as  you  know,  a  charming  woman 
in  Germany,  who  fell  in  love  with 
me  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
I  was  a  frenchman.  Your  hasty 
quarrel  with  her  had  made  a  noise ; 
slander  was  beginning  to  be  busy  with 
the  affair,  and  she  was  getting  fright- 
ened :  but  you  had  been  only  a  short 
time  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
She  lived  solitary  and  retired  ;  iew 
people  had  been  witnesses  of  your 
flirtation ;  and  she  thought  that,  in 
giving  her  hand  to  a  countryman  of 
your's  the  adventure  would  blow 
over.  All  your  cares  and  attentions 
reverted,  therefore,  to  me.  I  was 
thus  exempted  from  all  the  long  trials 
to  which  she  put  you ;  and,  having 
speedily  replaced  you  in  her  affec- 
tions, our  marriage  had  all  the  air  of 
a  reconciliation.  She  is  dead  :  I  was 
sorry  for  her  loss — for,  in  spite  of  her 
whims,   she  had   an  excellent  heart. 

"  In  the  course  of  some  years  af- 
terwards, I  furnished  a  great  part  of 
the  capital  for  that  colonial  company, 
the  projects  of  which  so  splendidly 
deceived  you.  1  felt  a  new  desire 
for  an  active  life  ;  but  this  time  J  did 
not  go  in  quest  of  the  land  of  roses 
and  beauty  :  I  v^cHt  to  Africa,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  expedition  into 
Guinea.  Our  affairs  j)rospered,  and 
might  have  become  still  more  suc- 
cessful;  for  we  had  certain  intelli- 
gence that  immense  gold  mines  ex- 
isted in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
But  how  could  we  penetrate  among 
barbarous  negroes,  the  most  of  whom 
were  cannibals  ?  I  was  thinking  on 
the  subject,  when  I  was  all  at  once 
met  by  the  deputies  of  the  great  Da- 
homay,  who,  on  examining  my  coun- 
tenance, proposed  to  me  to  accom- 
pany them.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
let  so  fair  an  opportunity  slip  ;  and 
the  descendant  of  Trudo  Audati  re- 


ceived me  with  the  most  lively  de- 
monstrations of  joy  and  friendship. 
He  offered  to  sacrifice  a  thousand 
slaves  to  do  me  honour,  and  to  present 
nie  with  six  hundred  negresses  for  my 
seraglio.  I  thanked  him  for  his  kind 
offers,  but  told  him  I  did  not  think 
bloodshed  any  honour ;  and,  as  for 
the  ladies,  I  assured  him  that  six 
hundred  mistresses  were  by  no  means 
necessary  for  me.  He  replied,  that 
my  humanity  and  modesty  pleased 
him,  but  that  he  himself  had  two 
thousand  ladies,  and  contrived  to 
manage  them  without  much  trouble. 
He  then  asked  me  my  name,  and 
when  he  heard  it,  he  was  going  to 
prostrate  himself  before  me ;  for  it 
seems  that  JBerr-Nahr,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Algemis,  which  is  com- 
monly spoken  in  Dahomay,  signifies 
the  most  divine.  We  became  the 
best  friends  in  the  world :  I  found 
that  he  had  the  greatest  affection  for 
you,  and  he  employed  me  to  revise 
your  laws,  a  little  discredited  by  the 
accident  of  the  insondo.  I  made 
scarcely  any  change ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  shew  some- 
proofs  of  capacity.  Accordingly  I 
gathered  your  laws,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  the  Code  Bernard,  or 
rather  Berr-Nahr — and  this  inspired 
the  people  with  the  highest  opinion 
of  my  talents.  Finally,  having  made 
use  of  my  power  to  work  the  gold 
mines  of  Dahomay,  I  left  Africa 
loaded  with  wealth,  and  accompanied 
by  the  blessing  of  all  the  population, 
to  return  to  France. 

"On  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I  be- 
came the  object  of  general  curiosity. 
1  was  the  modern  Cicero,  or  Hippo- 
crates— the  hero  of  the  Volga — the 
Lycurgus  of  Africa.  The  truth  was, 
I  was  immensely  rich.  Of  course,  I 
had  a  great  number  of  friends,  who 
spoke  of  nothing  but  my  wit  and  tal- 
ent, and  I  swallowed  the  flattery 
without  opposition.  Patrons  pre- 
sented themselves  in  all  directions, 
who  told  rae  that  an  ex-king  of  Da- 
homay ought  at  least  to  be  a  count 
in  France,  and  I  purchased  the  title 
which  I  bear.  IMy  friends  assured 
me  that  fashion  required    I  should 


Vdrieties, 


keep  an  opera-.giri :  fasliior.  also  re- 
quired that  the  lady  should  receive 
the  literati  at  her  suppers  ;  and  these 
gentleman  persuaded  me  that  fashion 
required  that  a  great  nobleman  like 
me,  should  be  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy. I  had  written — God  knows 
•^vhy — a  quatrain  on  the  Marquise  de 
P ,  and  1  was  made  an  acade- 
mician. 

"  Thus  my  dear  Monsieur  Pigafet, 
without  intrigue  or  cabal — led  by  for- 
tune or  chance — guided  by  the  su- 
baltern causes  which  occasioned  your 
misfortunes — seconded  by  ray  wart, 
my  name,  my  country,  the  colour  of 
my  skin,  the  suppers  of  my  dancing- 
girl — I  have  honestly  arrived  at  this 
pitch  of  prosperity.  I  was  always  at 
your  heels,  to  gather  the  fragments 
of  your  shipwrecks — and  always  dis- 
posed to  aid  and  succour  you,  if  I 
had  known  of  your  existence  and 
misfortunes.  You  ran  after  glory 
and    fortune — they    ran    after    nie. 


Henceforth  let  us  hope  that  their 
favours  will  be  more  impartially  dis- 
tributed, and  that,  so  far  from  being 
an  injury  to  you,  I  shall  be  at  the 
post,  to  keep  you  out  of  the  ditch — 
and  near  the  harbour,  to  warn  you  of 
the  rock  a-head." 

On  this  they  embraced,  as  if  to 
reconcile  their  contrary  destinies. 
M.  Pigafet  was  ashamed  of  the  un- 
just opinion  which  he  had  hitherto 
entertained  of  a  man  so  honourable 
and  compassionate.  "  What  was  it 
brought  you  to  Versailles'?"  asked 
the  Comte. — "  The  Minister  iiad 
promised  me,"  said  Pigafet,  "  the 
place  of  Counsellor  of  State,  just 
vacant." 

The  Compte  looked  astonished. 
"  The  place  of  Counsellorof  Stale  !" 
cried  he  ;  "  alas  !  the  Minister  him- 
self gave  it  to  me  this  very  morning." 
And  Monsieur  Pigafet  replied,  quite 
tranquilly,  "  I  only  expected  as  much 
— every  thing  is  as  it  should  be." 


VARIETIES. 


AVINTER  FOOD  FOK  COWS. 

MCHABERT,  the  director  of 
•  the  veterinary  school  at  Al- 
fort,  had  a  number  of  cows  which 
yielded  twelve  gallons  of  milk  every 
day.  In  his  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  observes  that  cows  fed  in  the 
winter  upon  dry  substances,  give  less 
milk  than  those  which  are  kept  upon 
a  green  diet,  and  also  that  tlieir  milk 
loses  much  of  its  quality.  He  pub- 
lished the  following  recipe,  by  the 
use  of  which  his  cows  afforded  an 
equal  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
during  the  winter  as  during  the  sum- 
mer: — Take  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
break  them  whilst  raw,  place  them 
in  a  barrel  standing  up,  putting  in 
successively  a  layer  of  potatoes  and 
a  layer  of  bran,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  yeast  in  the  middle  of  the  mass, 
which  is  thus  left  to  ferment  during 
a  whole  week,  and  when  the  vinous 
taste  has  pervaded  the  whole  mix- 
ture, it  is  given  to  the  cows,  who 
eat  it  creedilv. 


JIAIIRIAGE. 

One  of  Mahomet's  rules  for  secur- 
ing happiness  in  the  married  state 
was  thus  :  "  Wives  behave  to  your 
husbands  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  behave  to  you." 


ROCKETS  WITHOUT  WINGS  OR  STICKS, 

M.  Vaillant  of  Boulogne,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  mode  of  discharging 
rocket*  without  either  wings  or 
sticks.  In  a  trial  recently  made, 
notwithstanding  there  was  a  strong 
westerly  wind,  his  rockets  mounted 
much  higher  than  the  common  ones, 
without  deviating  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree from  the  right  line. — French 
Papers.  In  the  "Military  Hints," 
of  Colonel  Macironi,  he  mentions 
that  he  has  devised  a  method  by 
which  an  ordinary  Congreve  rocket 
may  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  thrown 
from  a  howitzer  or  mortar  without 
any  stick,  with  the  precision  of  a  ri- 
fle ball,  and  one  third  further  than 
the  range,  of  the  respective  shells. 
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PAULINE* 


-One  adequate  support 


For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 

Exists,  one  only  ; — an  assured  belief 

That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 

Sad  and  disturbed,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 

Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 

M-liose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 

All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. — WORDSWORTH- 

Along  the  star-lit  Seine  went  music  swelling. 

Till  the  air  thrill'd  with  its  exulting  mirth  ; 

Proudly  it  floated,  even  as  if  no  dwelling 

For  cares  or  stricken  hearts  were  found  on  earth  ; 

And  a  glad  sound  the  measure  lightly  beat, 

A  happy  chime  of  many  dancing  feet. 

For  in  a  palace  of  the  land  that  night 

Lamps  and  fresh  roses  and  green  leaves  were  hungs 

And  from  the  painted  walls  a  stream  of  light 

On  flying  forms  beneath  soft  splendor  flung  : 

But  loveliest  far  amidst  the  revel's  pride 

Was  one,  the  lady  from  the  Danube-side. 

Pauline,  the  meekly  bright ! — though  now  no  more 
Her  clear  eye  flash'd  with  youth's  all  tameless  glee. 
Yet  something  holier  than  its  dayspring  wore. 
There  in  soft  rest  lay  beautiful  to  see  ; 
A  charm  with  graver,  tenderer  sweetness  franght — 
The  blending  of  deep  love  and  matron  thought. 

Through  the  gay  throng  she  moved,  serenely  fair, 
And  such  calm  joy  as  fills  a  moonlight  sky. 
Sate  on  her  brow,  beneath  its  graceful  hair. 
As  her  young  daughter  in  the  dance  went  by. 
With  the  fleet  step  of  one  that  yet  hath  known 
Smiles  and  kind  voices  in  this  world  alone, 

Lurk'd  there  no  secret  boding  in  her  breast  1 

Did  no  faint  whisper  warn  of  evil  nigh  1 

— Such  oft  awake  when  most  the  heart  seems  blest 

'Midst  the  light  laughter  of  festivity  : 

Whence  come  those  tones  "! — alas  !  enough  we  know, 

To  mingle  fear  with  all  triumphal  show  ! 

Who  spoke  of  evil,  wlien  young  feet  were  flying 
In  fairy  rings  around  the  echoing  hall. 
Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  in  perfume  j«ighing, 
Glad  pulses  beating  unto  music's  call  1 

*  For  the  affecting  story  of  the  Princess   Pauline  Schwarzenberg,  <we   Madam    d»  Stael's 
L'AUemagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  336. 
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{>0  Pauline. 

—Silence  !  the  minstrels  pause — and  hark  !  a  sound  ? 
A  strange  quick  rustling  which  their  notes  had  drown'd  * 

And  lo  !  a  light  upon  the  dancers  breaking — 
Not  such  their  clear  and  silvery  lamps  had  shed  ! 
From  the  gay  dream  of  revelry  awaking, 
One  moment  holds  them  still  in  breathless  dread  ; — 
The  wild  fierce  lustre  grows — then  bursts  a  cry — 
Fire  !  through  the  hall  and  round  it  gathering — fly? 

And  forth  they  rush — as  chased  by  sword  and  spBar — 
To  the  green  coverts  of  the  garden  bowers ; 
A  gorgeous  masque  of  pageantry  and  fear. 
Startling  the  birds  and  trampling  down  the  flowers- : 
While  from  the  dome  behind,  red  sparkles  driven 
Pierce  the  dark  stillness  of  the  midnight  Heaven. 

And  where  is  she,  Pauline  "? — the  hurrying  throng 
Have  swept  her  onward,  as  a  stormy  blast 
Might  sweep  some  faint  o'ervvearied  bird  along, — 
— Till  now  the  threshold  of  that  Death  is  past. 
And  free  she  stands  beneath  the  starry  skies. 
Calling  her  child — but  no  sweet  voice  replies. 

"  Bertha  !  where  art  thoul — speak  !  oh  !  speak,  my  own  !" 

Alas  !  unconscious  of  her  pangs  the  while. 

The  gentle  girl,  in  fear's  cold  grasp  alone, 

Powerless  hath  sunk,  amidst  the  blazing  pile  ; 

A  young  bright  form,  deck'd  gloriously  for  Death, 

With  flowers  all  shrinking  at  the  flame's  fierce  breath  ? 

But  oh  !  thy  strength,  deep  Love  ! — there  is  no  power 
To  stay  the  mother  from  that  rolling  grave. 
Though  fast  on  high  the  fiery  volumes  tower. 
And  forth,  like  banners,  from  each  lattice  wave. 
Back,  back  she  rushes  through  a  host  combined — 
Mighty  is  anguish,  with  affection  twined  ! 

And  what  bold  step  may  follow,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  the  red  billows,  o'er  their  prey  that  rise  1 
None  ! — Courage  there  stood  still — and  never  more 
Did  those  fair  forms  emerge  on  human  eyes  ! 
Was  one  brief  meeting  theirs,  one  vvild  farewell. 
And  died  they  heart  to  heart  1 — oh  !  who  can  tell  1 

Freshly  and  cloudlessly  the  morning  broke 

On  that  sad  palace,  midst  its  pleasure-shades  ; 

Its  painted  roofs  had  sunk — yet  black  with  smoke 

And  lonely  stood  its  marble  colonnades  : 

But  yester-eve  their  shafts  with  wreaths  were  bound — 

Now  lay  the  scene  one  shrivell'd  scroll  around  \ 

And  bore  the  ruins  no  recording  trace 
Of  all  that  woman's  heart  had  dared  and  done  % 
— Yes  !  there  were  gems  to  mark  its  mortal  place. 
That  forth  from  dust  and  ashes  dimly  shone  ! 
Those  had  the  mother,  on  her  gentle  breast. 
Worn  round  her  child's  fair  image,  there  at  rest.*' 

And  they  were  all  ! — the  tender  and  the  true 
Left  this  alone  her  sacrifice  to  prove. 
Hallowing  the  spot  where  mirth  once  lightly  flew. 
To  deep,  lone,  chasten'd  thoughts  of  grief  and  love  ! 
— Oh  !  we  have  need  of  patient  Faith  below. 
To  clear  away  the  mysteries  of  such  woe  ! 

*  "  L'on  n'a  pu  reconnoitre  ce  qui  restoit  d'elle  sur  la  terre,  qu'au  chiffre  de  ses  enfans,  qui 
marquoit  encore  la  place  ou  cet  ange  avoit  peri." — Madame  de  Stael. 

(No  trace  could  be  discovered  of  her  on  earth,  except  the  ciphers  of  her  children,  which  stil". 
marked  the  spot  where  this  ajigel  had  perished.) 
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RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  IN  A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 


Lunatic  Asylum,  Spring  Vale,  near 
Stone,  Staffordshire,  Eng. 

THAT  the  propriety  or  utility  of 
social  religious  worship,  in  the 
moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  should 
ever  be  doubted,  is  to  me  extremely 
surprising ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  importance  of  it,  in  tranquilliz- 
ing the  diseased  imaginations,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  cure,  was  fully 
appreciated  more  than  two  tlxousand 
years  ago  :  but,  alas!  in  that  space 
of  time,  there  has  been  a  lamentable 
declension  in  the  treatment  of  men- 
tal diseases  in  Europe,  and  in  no 
part  of  Europe  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  no  part  of  England  more 
than  in  some  of  our  large  institutions 
for  the  insane. 

I  shall  not  make  any  remarks  on 
the  document  alluded  to,  but  content 
myself  with  giving  a  statement  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  my  own 
practice,  and  which  that  document 
has  made  important. 

For  eighteen  years,  social  religious 
worship  in  the  evening,  in  this  house, 
has  never  been  omitted  but  once  j 
and,  for  some  time  past,  we  have 
had  morning  as  well  as  evening  ser- 
vice ;  so  that  it  has  been  repeated 
seven  thousand  and  eight  hundred 
times,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
short  sermons  have  been  read.  All 
the  patients  that  could  behave  cor- 
rectly for  the  time,  have  attended, 
and  not  a  less  proportion  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  in- 
mates. Of  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  patients,  the  greater  part  have 
attended  regularly,  from  the  day  they 
were  admitted,  to  the  day  they  were 
discharged.  All  have  attended  oc- 
casionally, if  not  regularly,  with  the 
exception  of  six,  they  being  prevent- 
ed by  the  religious  scruples  of  their 
friends.  And  I  declare,  upon  the 
word  of  truth,  that  I  never  have  seen 
a  single  instance  in  which  this  prac- 
tice appeared  to  do  the  least  injury 
to  any  one  atteading;  but  I  have 
•seen  thousands  in  which  it  appeared 


to  do  great  good.  Nor  had  the  esr 
tablishing  of  this  practice  any  refer- 
ence to  my  own  religious  feelings, 
for  it  was  the  suggestion  of  common 
honesty,  it  being  deemed  by  me  as 
imperatively  necessary,  for  the  best 
chance  of  cure  and  comfort  of  my 
patients.  And  it  must  be  so,  from 
the  structure  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  nature  of  mental  diseases. 
If  religious  worship  is  proper  for  the 
sane,  it  is  so  for  the  insane  ;  for  all 
moral  treatment  supposes  them  to 
h.ave  feelings  and  afiections,  and  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  in 
those  things  that  do  not  constitute 
what  is  called  their  hallucinations  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  first  principle  of 
moral  treatment  is,  to  treat  them  as 
much  as  possible  as  rational  and  so* 
cial  beings. 

Controverted  points  of  doctrine 
should  of  course  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed ;  and,  where  they  are  avoided, 
Christians  of  all  denominations  may 
cordially  join  in  praise  and  prayer. 
If  the  particular  hallucinations  of  the 
patients  are  erroneous  views  of  reli- 
gion, they  would  not  behave  correct- 
ly at  religious  worship  ;  and  to  those 
who  can  behave  correctly,  the  prac- 
tice must  be  impressive,  consolatory, 
and  beneficial.  The  disease  is  no- 
thing but  a  morbid  excitement  of  the 
involuntary  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions, acting  for  the  time  against,  or 
suppressing  the  correct  use  of,  the 
reasoning  po-wers,  but  not  destroying 
them  ;  for,  upon  a  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  reasoning  powers  are  found 
uninjured,  and  the  disease  only  be- 
comes incurable  from  the  power  of 
habit :  it  therefore  follows,  that  what- 
ever makes  strong  impressions  up- 
on the  senses,  has  a  tenjency  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  diseased 
habit ;  and  the  more  the  ideas  of 
sensation  are  changed  the  better. 
Employment,  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  amusements,  and  social  wor- 
ship, may  all  aid  the  purposes  of 
recovery,  and    the   comforts  of  the 
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insane  ;  and  none  more  than  the  lat- 
ter, I  am  well  convinced.  And  the 
practice  does  not  at  all  preclude 
lively  amusements,  under  the  regula- 
tion of  decorum.  The  prayer-bell 
in  this  house,  last  night,  suddenly 
broke  up  three  whist  parties,  a  mu- 
sical partv,  a  backgammon  party, 
and   chess  party,  besides  dispersing 


many  lookers-on,  and  several  conver- 
sation parties. 

Whenever  the  best  system  of  treat- 
ment for  mental  derangement  is  well 
and  generally  understood,  there  will 
be  no  scruples  about  religious  wor- 
ship in  asylums,  where  the  cure  or 
the  comfort  of  the  patients  is  made 
a  leading  object.      T.  Bakewjell. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  BLACK. 


(Concluded  from  page  69.) 


ON  the  appointed  day,  Mr.  Led- 
ger,oi!r  hero,  and  the  gentleman 
in  black,  were  all  punctual  to  a  mi- 
nute in  their  attendance  at  old  Bags- 
by's  chambers.  The  wary  lawyer 
having  taken  his  seat  and  opened  the 
business  of  the  day,  the  gentleman  of 
the  black  Geneva  cloak  presented 
his  account,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  to 
the  individual  who  had  expressed  his 
inclination  lo  settle  it.  Ledger  cast 
his  eye,  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
manner,  at  the  amount,  and,  address- 
ing himself  to  Maxwell,  inquired  if  it 
could  possibly  be  correct. 

The  poor  gentleman  cast  his  dim 
and  floating  eyes  up  and  down  two 
or  three  sides  of  the  tremendous 
paper,  which  was  carried  over  and 
over  and  over,  with  dismal  tautology; 
— he  could  deny  nothing — and  many 
of  the  items  he  but  too  weil  remem- 
bered. His  heart  sank  within  him. 
"  Give  me  leave,"  said  Bagsby, 
stretching  forth  Ms  lean  arm. 

"  By  ail  means,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman in  btank. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Max- 
well," continued  old  Bagsby,  "  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  pull  you 
through,"  and  he  prosed  a  few  min- 
utes over  the  account,  whilst  his 
opponent  sat  smiling  most  contempt- 
uously. 

'•  You  don't  specify  here,"  said 
old  Bagsby,  "  in  what  manner  these 
varimjs  sums  were  paid  ;  whether  in 
specie,  or  bills,  or  notes." 

"  Pshaw  !"  replied  the  gentleman 
in  black,    "that's   perfectly  imma- 


terial— the  amount  is  stated  explicit- 
ly enough. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  rejoined 
the  lawyer,  "  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world." 

"  Bank  notes  are  a  legal  tender," 
quoth  he  of  the  black  Geneva  cloak. 
"  No  doubt ;  but  we  are  not  met 
here  to  discuss  rigmarole  theories 
about  the  paper  currency,  which 
neither  you  nor  I  can  make  head  or 
tail  of." 

"  Precisely  so ;  1  confess  myself 
bothered  on  that  point.  It  is  most 
delightfully  mystical." 

"  Well,  well,  to  business,"  said  the 
man  of  law,  somewhat  testily.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  give  us  a  clear,  specific 
account,  or  not,  with  the  dates  of 
payments,  numbers  of  the  notes  paid, 
and  every  particular  ?     If  not,  let  me 

tell  you" 

"  Pooh — pooh  !"  replied  the  oth* 
er,  "  it  is  not  worth  while  for  you 
and  I  to  quarrel  about  a  iew  sheets 
of  paper."  So  saying,  he  dipped  his 
hand  into  the  huge  black  bag,  which 
he  had  placed  on  the  ground  between 
his  legs,  and  drew  from  thence  an 
immense  bundle  of  black-edged 
papers,  tied  with  black  tape,  which 
he  then  threw  across  the  table,  ex- 
claiming, "  there — there  it  is — made 
up  to  yesterday.  I  hope  that  will 
satisfy  you." 

The  veteran  of  the  law  conned 
over  some  of  the  items,  hemming 
and  coughing  as  he  went  along;  and 
then,  without  uttering  a  word,  arose 
and   placed   the  bundle  in  his  iron 
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chest,  whicli  lie  carefully  locked ; 
then  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table. 
"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  gentleman  in 
black,  who  had  been  attentively 
watching  him,  "  what  are  we  to  do 
next  ?" 

"  We  must  proceed  to  business," 
replied  old  Bagsby,  and  ringing  a 
little  silver  bell,  that  stood  beside 
him,  in  came  old  Jerry. 

"  Jerry,  my  boy,"  said  his  master, 
"  shew  in  that  gentleman  from  the 
city." 

"  From  the  city  !"  exclaimed 
Ledger,  "  who  is  he  ?  Remember, 
Mr.  Bagsby,  I  should  not  like  to  be 
seen" 

"Never  fear,"  said  the  lawyer; 
•'  shew  him  up  Jerry."  Accordingly, 
a  well  dressed  young  man  was  ush- 
ered into  the  room. 

«  Well,  Mr.  Crabseye,"  said  old 
Bagsby,  "  are  you  as  confident  as 
ever  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  ?ve  should  be  mis- 
taken," was  the  reply. 

"  This  gentleman,"  continued  the 
lawyer,  laying  his  spectacles  on  the 
table,  and  looking  triumphantly 
around  him,  "  this  gentleman  comes 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  has 
examined  the  five  one-hundred  pound 
notes  which  you,  Sir,"  looking  at 
the  gentleman  in  black,  "  paid  to  my 
client  here,  this  daj'  week  ;  which 
he  immediate!}  paid  to  me,  and  which 
I  inmiediately  marked.  This  gen- 
tleman pronounces  them  to  be  for- 
geries." 

"  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
thereof,"  observed  Mr.  Crabseye. 

"  Shew  me  the  difference  between 
one  of  them,  and  one  of  your  own  is- 
suing," said  he  of  the  black  Geneva 
cloak,  which  moved  not  a  wrinkle 
on  the  present  occasion. 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Crabseye,  "  it  is  well  wc  have  some 
private  mark  that  such  gentlemen  as 
you  are  not  exactly  aware  of: — for, 
upon  my  word,  as  it  is,  it  would  some- 
times puzzle  the  devil  himself  to  tell 
the  difference." 

"  Precisely  so,"  observed  the  gen- 
tleman  in  black.     "  Well,  Sir,"  in- 


quired the  lawyer,  "you  don't  mean 
to  deny  paying  those  five  notes  to 
Mr.  Maxwell  ?" 

"  Not  1,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  Mr.  Crabseye,  you  know 
I  have  your  affidavit,  aye — here  it  is 
— '  I,  Micros  Crabseye' — aye — and 
the  more  needful  jtapers  too" — and 
again  the  old  lawyer  tingled  his  an- 
cient bell;  and  again  popped  in  the 
head  of  his  ancient  Jerry,  who  ex- 
changed a  significant  nod  with  his 
master,  and  drew  himself  back  again. 
Then,  anon,  came  stalking  in,  a  port- 
ly looking  man,  followed  by  two 
athletic  figures,  who  looked  most 
marvellously  as  though  they  could 
not  understand  a  joke.  "  There 
gentleman  is  your  prisoner,"  moved 
Mr.  Crabseye,  and  old  Bagsby  se- 
conded the  motion,  both  pointing  to 
the  gentleman  with  the  black  coat, 
waistcoat,  Geneva  cloak,  bag,  and 
various  other  black  appendages,  who 
sat  wonderfully  composed,  after  he 
had  got  over  his  first  fidget. 

The  officers  of  justice  proceeded 
to  handcuff  their  prisoner,  who 
smiled  thereat  with  a  most  supercil- 
ious smile  ;  and,  when  they  had  com- 
pleted their  operations,  begged  that 
they  would  do  the  same  kind  office  for 
his  friend,  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  had  for 
a  series  of  years,  as  he  could  prove  by 
creditable  witnesses,  and  even  by  Mr. 
Crabseye,  himself,  been  in  the  habit 
of  passing  forged  notes.  His  poor 
victim  felt  as  though  his  death  war- 
rant was  signed,  for  he  knew  that  at 
his  own  house  many  would  be  found, 
and  that  all  his  tradespeople  must, 
with  one  accord,  bring  forth  witness- 
es against  him,  if  they  produced  any 
of  the  notes  he  had  paid.  Even  old 
Bagsby  twisted  about  his  lower  lip 
and  jaw,  most  portentously,  for  many 
seconds  ;  but  recovering  his  compo- 
sure, exclaimed,  "  Don't  be  alarmed, 
my  dear  Mr.  P.Iaxwell  ;  I  told  you 
we  should  be  able  to  pull  you  through 
this  business,  ugly  as  it  is."  Then, 
turning  to  the  pinioned  gentleman, 
he  continued,  "  what  you  say.  Sir, 
may  be  very  true,  for  aught  I  know; 
but  we  have  forms.  Sir,  forms  of  law, 
which  must  be  attended  to." 
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"  Precisely  so  ;  I  perceive  it,"  and 
lie  glanced  at  his  bolted  arms. 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  must  take 
your  gath." 

"I — what?"  exclaimed  he  of  the 
black  bag. 

"  Your  oath,  Sir,"*  resumed  the 
lawyer,  "  and  here  is  a  Testament.-' 

The  gentleman  in  black,  hereat, 
drew  his  hands  from  their  cufls  as 
easily  as  from  a  pair  of  gloves,  took  a 
jjiiich  of  blackguard,  and  said  that  if 
that  were  the  case,  he  must,  from  a 
scruple  of  conscience  respecting 
swearing,  decline  to  proceed  any 
further  in  the  aflair.  He  theu  burst 
into  what  seemed  to  ]\Ir.  Crabseye 
and  his  satellites  to  be,  under  existing 
circumstances,  a  most  unseemly  fit  of 
merriment  and  laughter,  swearing 
(notwithstanding  his  recent  scru- 
ples), that  old  Bagsby  was  a  boy 
after  his  own  heart,  and  wishing  he 
might  live  to  be    Lord   Chancellor  ! 

'•  Gentlemen  !"  said  the  man  of 
sables,  after  his  unseasonable  mirth 
had  exhausted  itself,  "  I  am  sorry 
that  this  meeting  has  been  so  un- 
pleasantly broken  up.  I  must,  of 
course,  attend  these  good  people 
(pointing  to  the  officers)  for  the  pre- 
sent:— but,  make  your  own  appoint- 
ment for  the  final  arrangement  of 
what  we  first  met  to  discuss.  You 
will  manage  it,  Bagsby.  Cras  aut 
cum  velles — scd  ut  redircm  hoc  node 
fieri  non  potest.'^  Which^  fair  read- 
er, simply  means,  that  though  he 
could  not  return  that  evening,  he 
would  attend  old  Bagsby  en  the  mor- 
row, or  at  any  other  time  ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  spoken,  he  was  led  out  of  the 
room  by  his  attendant  genii.  No 
sooner  was  the  door  closed  upon 
them,  than  Bagsby  congratulated  his 
client  on  tkeir  success  so  far  ; 
"  Never  fear.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we 
shall  pull  you  through  this  business, 
ugly  as  it  rs.  I've  another  poser  or 
two  for  old  Sootikins.  But,  first,  my 
dear  Sir,  these  notes,  you  see,  are 
worth  nothing,   and   those  you  have 

at  home"' 

"  Shall  be  destroyed  this  instant," 
cried  our  hero,  snatching  his  hat. 
■•  Stop — stop  a  moment,  my  dear 


Sir.  If  you  do,  how  are  we  to  pro- 
ceed }  For  money  you  know  con- 
stitutes, as  one  may  say,  the  sinews 
of  the  law." 

"  Never  fear,"  observed  Mr.  Led- 
ger, "  I've  brought  my  cheque-book, 
with  me." 

'•  What's  that  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
IMaxwell. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil !''  exclaimed  Mr. 
Ledger.  "  To  see  how  the  enemy 
may  '  pack  up,'  as  it  were,  a  man's 
mind  in  darkness  and  ignorance ! 
That  a  British  merchant  should  not 
know  what  a  cheque-book  is  !" 

"  Oil  !  aye  !  I  remember  now," 
said  Mr.  Maxwell,  "  it's  one  of  the 
books  we  used  to  hire  the  clerks  to 
write  in." 

yir.  Ledger  sighed,  but  was  too 
ranch  a  man  of  business  to  leave  old 
Bagsby  without  presenting  him  with 
one  of  the  magic  leaves  from  his  book, 
which  was  received  most  graciously. 
He  then  accompanied  his  unfortunate 
friend  and  partner  to  his  elegant 
mansion  in  Portland  Place,  the  fur- 
niture and  entire  arrangement  of 
which  paralysed  him  with  astonish- 
ment. 

They  destroyed  the  forged  notes, 
and  3Ir.  Maxwell  was  furnished  with 
a  cheque-book,  and  instructed  in  the 
use  thereof;  which  appeared  so  easy, 
that  he  wondered  why  he  should 
ever  have  preferred  any  other  way 
of  raising  money,  to  the  real  value  of 
which  his  unlimited  supplies  for  so 
many  years  had  utterly  blinded  him. 
He  once  more  repaired  to  old 
Bagsby's  chambers. — That  worthy 
practitioner  spake  at  great  length 
about  a  great  variety  of  papers, 
parchments,  and  deeds,  with  a  great- 
er variety  of  hard  names  than  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  enumerate 
on  the  present  occasion  :  but  they 
were  all  necessari/,  at  least,  so  old 
Bagsby  said. 

Auotiier  meeting  was  appointed, 
and  as  before,  the  high  contracting 
parties  met  at  old  Bagsby's  office. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  the 
gentleman  iu  black  begged  to  thank 
the  lawyer  for  having  given  him  a 
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View  of  the  inside  of  Newgate,  "  at 
the  doors  of  which,"  he  remarked, 
*'  ICC  are  geuerally  much  incommod- 
ed by  the  ejaculation  of  certain 
words  and  supplications  excessively 
unpleasant  to  our  ears — many  of  my 
oldest  friends  among  you,  whom  I 
should  never  have  suspected  of  pray- 
ing, have  there  been  visited  with 
such  a  paroxysm  of  religious  feeling, 
that  one  would  imagine  they  had 
served  a  regular  apprenticehip  to 
craw-thumping  and  psalm-singing. 
We  M2cA--uame  them  the  doors  of  re- 
pentance. But  I  beg  you  pardon, 
let  us  lose  no  time,  for  I  have  some 
particular  business  on  the  Stock-Ex- 
change to-day — wc  have  a  new  com- 
pany or  two  starting,  and  have  a 
scheme  for  a  train-road  and  cast-iron 
pavement,  and  loco-motive  engines 
of  fifty  legion  power,  traversing  be- 
tween us  and allow  me  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  '  prospectus,'  Mr, 
Bagsby." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  replied 
thfe  lawyer,  "  I  do'nt  admire  such 
presents — hem  !  I'd  much  rather  not 
have  any  share  in  your  concern — 
ahem  !  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
decline." 

"  Well,  well — of  that  hereafter," 
said  he  of  the  black  Geneva  cloak, 
"  so,  to  the  matter  in  question.  Have 
you  any  thing  to  propose  1" 

"  \Vh\',  my  good  Sir,"  replied  old 
Bagsby,  "  we  have  been  examining 
your  account  against  my  worthy  client 
here,  and,  really — upon  my  honour 
— I  must  confess  it  all  appears  per- 
fectly clear — ahem  !  It  is  an  ugly 
piece  of  business." 

"  It  is  quite  correct  Sir,  I'll  war- 
rant," said  the  other,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  then  applying  himself  to 
his  black  snuft'-box. 

"  Ahera  !"  continued  Bagsby, 
"  Ahem  !  In  the  first  place,  Sir,  we 
take  exception  to  every  item  paid  by 
you  in  forged  notes,  which  form, 
with  some  trival  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  what  my  client  has  receiv- 
ed in  England." 

"  Do  you  call  this  fair  ?"  asked 
the  other,  "  he  might  have  had  gold 
if  ho  had  chosen."" 


"  It  is  legal — sound  law,"  replied 
Bagsby,  firmly,  '*  not  a  penny  ot  that 
will  we  pay. — Bring  your  action,  we 
are  ready." 

The  gentleman  in  black  employed 
himself  for  a  minute  in  lookint^  over 
his  own  copy  of  our  hero's  account, 
where  he  beheld  sums  amply  sufficient, 
he  doubted  not,  for  his  purpose, 
which  had  been  advanced  to  ihe  un- 
fortunate man  in  Louis,  Napoleons, 
florins,  crowns,  ducats,  &.c.,  &c., 
among  which  tiiose  paid  for  antique 
statues,  paintings,  vases,  medals,  &^., 
&c.,  were  delightfully  prominent. 

"  We  will,"  said  he  at  length, 
'•  leave  the  legality  of  my  paper 
money  to  be  discussed  hereafter — or 
even,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  al- 
low your  position ;  what  have  you 
to  say  to  the  rest,  advanced  in  hard 
cash,  to  the  tune  of  some  million  or 
so  of  your  pounds,  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy  ?" 

"  This  comes,  as  I  said  before,'" 
ejaculated  Mr.  Ledger,  "  of  visiting 
foreign  countries." 

"  Let  me  tell  you.  Sir,"  replied 
Bagsby,  "  I  have  strong  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  whole  were  of  base 
coinage." 

"  Prove  it,"  quoth  the  gentleman 
in  black,  in  a  tone  of  calm  defiance. 

The  lawyer  sat  humming  over  the 
lots  of  parchments  before  him,  like  a 
bee  buzzing  over  and  bussing  a  clus- 
ter of  flowers,  dipping  his  proboscis 
alternately  into  each,  but  settling  on 
none.  This  disagreeable  silence  was 
broken  by  Mr.  Ledger,  who  address- 
ed the  gentleman  in  black  in  ainan- 
ner  which  somewhat  startled  his  din- 
giness.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  may 
consider  the  matter  as  settled.  I 
hold  myself  responsible  to  you  for 
the  amount;  and  my  word.  Sir,  is 
sufficient.  I  am  willing  now  to  give 
you  a  cheque  for  half  ^he  sum,  and 
the  remainder  shall  be  paid  as  soou 
as  my  clerks,  with  Mr.  Maxwell  and 
our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Bagsby,  shall  be 
satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  your  ac- 
count." 

"  Upon  my  word.  Sir,"  replietl 
the   gentleman  in   black.   \sh\\e  h\? 
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countenance  assumed  a  decidedly 
blueish  tint,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
had  recourse  to  his  black  cut-glass 
smelling  bottle,  in  a  black  ebony  case. 
*'  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Ledger — 
really.  Ahem  !  Your  way  of  doing 
business  is  so  different  from  what  I 
am  accustomed  to,  that,  really,  upon 
my  darkness,  I  don't  exactly  under- 
stand it."  And  again  he  put  his 
smelling  bottle  to  his  nose. 

"  We'll  pay  you  oft',  and  close  the 
account — draw  a  line  under  your 
name,  and  so  cut  the  connection  for 
ever,"  said  Ledger. 

*'  My  dearest  Sir,  my  much- hon- 
oured and  highly  respected  friend  !" 
whispered  old  Bagsby,  "  are  you  se- 
rious V  can  you  positively  raise  the 
wind  to  such  a  tune  ?  almost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  1" 

"  I  have  said  the  word,"  replied 
Mr.  Ledger,  '•  write  out  a  receipt  in 
full  of  all  demands." 

The  gentleman  in  black,  hereat 
waxed  extremely  fidgctty,  and  felt 
somewhat  like  a  huge  conger  eel 
which  the  tide  has  left  in  shallow 
water,  among  rocks,  and  which  is  at- 
tempting to  wriggle  itself  out.  Mr. 
Maxwell's  heart  was  full ;  and  so  he 
spake  next,  addressing  his  good 
friend  and  partner  Mr.  Ledger, 
thanking  him  most  sincerely  for  the 
extraordinary  offer  that  he  had  made; 
but  declining  altogether  to  accept 
thereof,  as,  let  the  consequence  be  to 
him  what  it  might,  he  was  determin- 
ed not  to  involve  his  friend  in  utter 
ruin. 

"  Pshaw  !"  replied  Mr.  Ledger, 
"  If  you  had  attended  the  counting- 
house  but  once  a  year,  just  to  look 
at  '  the  balance  sheet,'  you  would 
know  better  :  but  this  comes  of  go- 
ing abroad,  and  travelling  in  foreign 
countries.  What  do  you  suppose  I 
have  been  about  with  yoin-  share  of 
the  concern  all  this  while?  Make 
yourself  easy,  my  dear  Sir,  for  after 
this  is  all  settled,  we  shall  still  be 
found,  lilcc  the  begining  of  our  old 
friend's  parchment  clauses,  '  always 
provided  nevertheless  ;' "  and  the 
worthy  old  merchant,  in  the  pride 
and  joy  of  his  heart,  laughed  at  his 


own  joke,  and  gave  a  careless  glance 
toward  the  gentleman  in  black,  who 
had  been  employed  with  his  black- 
guard and  his  black  smelling  bottle, 
snuffing  and  smelling,  to  hide  his  dis- 
appointed malignity.  But,  like  the 
conger  eel  aforesaid,  he  soon  shifted 
his  position,  and  addressing  the  law- 
yer, said,  "  You'll  please  to  observe, 
Sir,  that  I  have  not  given  up  my 
claim  to  the  bank  notes  ;  I  merely 
waived  the  discussion." 

"  Remember  Newgate,"  replied 
old  Bagsby, 

"  I  do,"  said  the  other,  recover- 
ing himself;  "and  have  no  sort  of 
objection  to  pass  another  night  there, 
1  i'elt  myself  quite  at  home,  I  assure 
you.  But,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  Mr.  Ledger,  "  do  you  mean  to 
pay  me  for  the  notes?"  The  old 
merchant  now,  in  his  turn,  looked 
somewhat  confused  ;  but  old  Bagsby 
took  up  the  cudgels,  and  replied, 
"  We  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  I  make  my  demand,"  continued 
the  other,  "and  if  it  be  not  complied 
with,  you  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  And  so  must  you,"  rejoined 
Bagsby ;  "  Let  me  recommend  you 
to  accept  my  good  friend  the  worthy 
Mr.  Ledger's  offer." 

"I  want  none  of  your  advice," 
said  he  of  the  sables. 

"  Once  more,  as  the  mutual  friend 
of  both  parties,"  continued  the  law- 
yer, "  I  request  you  to  accede  to  so 
fair  and   honourable  a  proposition." 

"  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,^"  said  the  gentleman  in  black, 
"  I  will  never  agree  to  it ;"  and  he 
looked  round  with  an  assumed  air  of 
carelessness  in  his  turn.  The  dis- 
cussion was  like  the  game  of  see- 
saw, one  up  and  the  other  down — 
but  old  Bagsby  had  yet,  as  he  whis- 
pered Mr.  Ledger,  his  "  great  gun" 
to  fire.  Wherefore,  "  attention"  being 
called,  he  pulled  oft'  his  spectacles, 
hemmed  three  particulary  loud  hems^ 
stiflened  himself  as  near  to  a  perpen- 
dicular as  might  be,  screwed  up  his 
courage  to  the  "  sticking-place,"  and, 
in  a  voice  as  stentorian  as  his  shrivell- 
ed, whistling  old  pipe  could  compass, 
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(sic  ore  locutus  est)  thus  spake  he  to 
the  opposite  party. 

"  Then,  sir,  you  must  abide  by 
the  consequences." 

"  With  all  ray  heart,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  sneer,  "  Do  your 
worst." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  old  Bagsby, 
"  Then  listen  !  I  shall  immediately 
throw  the  whole  business  into  Chan- 
cery." 

"  Into  where  !"  cried  the  gentle- 
man in  black,  starting  upon  his  legs, 
upsetting  his  black  snuff-box  and 
blackguard,  letting  fall  his  black 
smelling-bottle,  oversetting  his  black 
bag,  and  disarranging  his  black-edged 
papers,  while  his  black  hair  stood 
erect  upon  his  head,  and  his  black 
Geneva  cloak  swelled  out  rigidly  be- 
hind, as  though  thrust  forth  and  sup- 
ported by  a  mop-stick. 

"  Into  Chancery,"  repeated  old 
Bagsby,  gravely  ;  "  Mr.  Ledger  will 
pay  the  money  into  Court." 

"  From  whence  it  will  never  come 
out  in  my  time,"  roared  the  gentle- 
man in  black,  like  a  lion  taken  in 
the  toils.  "  No,  no — I  accept  the 
merchant's  offer." 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  observed  old 
Bagsby,  sortingout  some  papers;  "  I 
expect  a  Chancery  barrister  here  im- 
mediately." 

"  Then  I'm  off,"  said  the  other, 
"  but  remember.  Sir,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Mr.  Ledger,  "  Your  word 
is  past." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  replied  the  wary  old 
merchant,  "  and  you  shall  be  paid 
too — that's  ray  way — always  better 
pay  money  than  go  to  law  about  it. 
Know  the  worst  of  it  then.  But,  re- 
member a  receipt  in  full  of  all  de- 
mands." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  other,  whose 
nervous  system  was  dismally  affected, 
"  I'll  sign  anything." 

Accordingly  much  to  the  surprise 
and  gratification   of  our   hero,   Mr. 
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Maxwell,  the  venerable  old  merchant 
produced  his  cheque-book,  and  wrote 
a  cheque  for  half  the  amount ;  and 
then  with  exchequer  bills,  bunds,  and 
a  tolerable  variety  of  shares  in  mines, 
railways,  gas-lights,  steam-washing, 
shaving,  shearing,  carding  and  shuf- 
fling companies,  (inmost  of  which  the 
gentleman  who  was  so  partial  to  a 
pinch  of  the  blackguard,  had  already 
a  share)  he  made  up  the  other  moie- 
ty. A  regularly  verbose  receipt  in 
full  of  all  demands,  was  drawn  up  by 
old  Bagsby,  and  signed  by  the  gentle- 
man in  black.  The  bonds  of  sinning 
were  then  rent  asunder,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames — and,  once  more, 
Mr.  Maxwell  breathed  freely,  as  a 
free  Christian  ought,  and  walked  arm- 
and-arm  with  his  partner  into  the  city. 
The  gentleman  ia  black  pocketed  his 
recovered  treasure,  (minus  about  five 
hundred  pounds,  Bagsby  deducted  for 
stamps,  due  from  the  receiver,  and 
with  which  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  charge  his  clients),  and 
with  it  went  upon  his  favourite  haunt, 
the  Stock  Exchange, where  report  says 
he  laid  it  out  well,  by  enriching  some 
"Sir  Balaams"  of  the  present  day, 
and  giving  others  the  furor  for  be- 
coming suddenly  opulent.  Freed 
from  his  terrors  of  the  future,  Mr. 
Maxwell's  life  has,  thenceforward, 
been  one  continued  scene  of  happi- 
ness. His  children  have  been  taught 
to  fear  God,  and  love  their  country ; 
and  his  grandchildren  lisp  their  pray- 
ers every  morning  and  evening, 
which  if  their  grandfather  had  done, 
he  would  not  hare  been  exposed  to, 
or  have  fallen  in  the  hour  of  his  temp- 
tation. The  old  admiral's  fortune, 
and  the  immense  settlement,  before- 
mentioned,  added  to  the  West  India 
"  concern,"  laid  a  foundation  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ensure  the 
happiness  and  respectability  of  the 
Maxwell  family  for  many  geaera- 
tioQs. 
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T^ mentioned    the    death    of 

-'-^    poor  F ,  who  had  been  with 

him  a  few  daj's  before,  laugliing  and 
in  great  spirits ;  and  the  next  thing 
he  heard  was  that  he  had  shot  him- 
self. I  asked  if  there  was  any  par- 
ticular reason  1  He  said  "  No  :  that 
he  had  left  a  note  upon  the  table, 
saying  that  his  friends  had  forsaken 
him,  that  he  knew  no  cause,  and  that 
lie  was  tired  of  life.  His  patron, 
Croker  of  the  Admiralty,  had,  it 
seems,  set  him  to  paint  a  picture  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  He  had  pro- 
bably been  tea;:ed  about  that.  These 
insipid  court-subjects  were  destined 
to  be  fatal  to  artists.  Poor  Bird  had 
been  employed  to  paint  a  picture  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  landing  at  Ca- 
lais, and  had  died  of  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment at  his  failure.  Who 
could  make  any  thing  of  such  a  figure 
and  such  a  subject?  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done;  and  yet  if  the  art- 
ist added  any  thing  of  his  own,  he 
was  called  to  order  by  his  would-be 
patrons,  as  falsifying  what  appeared 
to  them  an  important  event  in  histo- 
ry. It  was  only  a  person  like  Ru- 
bens who  could  succeed  in  such  sub- 
jects by  taking  what  licenses  he 
thought  proper,  and  having  authority 
enough  to  dictate  to  his  advisers." 
A  gentleman  came  in,  who   asked  if 

F was  likely  to  have  succeeded 

in  his  art?  N answered,  "  There 

were  several  things  against  it.  He 
was  good-looking,  good-natured,  and 
a  wit.  He  was  accordingly  asked 
out  to  dine,  and  caressed  by  those 
who  knew  him ;  and  a  young  man 
after  receiving  these  flattering  marks 
of  attention,  and  enjoying  the  height 
of  luxury  and  splendor,  was  not  in- 
clined to  return  to  his  painting-room, 
to  brood  over  a  design  that  would 
cost  him  infinite  trouble,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  at  last  doubtful. 
Few  young  men  of  agreeable  persons 
or  conversation  turned  out  great 
artists.      It  was  easier  to  look  in  the 


glass  than  to  make  a  dull  canvass 
shine  like  a  lucid  mirror  ;  and,  as  to 
talking,  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say,  a 
painter  should  sew  up  his  mouth.  It 
was  only  the  love  of  distinction  that 
produced  eminence  ;  and  if  a  man 
was  admired  for  one  thing,  that  was 
enough.  We  only  work  out  our  way 
to  excellence  by  being  imprisoned  in 
defects.  It  requires  a  long  appren- 
ticeship, groat  pains,  and  prodigious 
self-denial,  which  no  man  will  sub- 
mit to,  except  from  necessity,  or  as 
the  only  chance  he  has  of  escaping 
from  obscurity.  I  remember  when 
Mr.  Locke  (of  Norbury  Park)  first 
came  over  from  Italy;  and  old  Dr. 
INloore,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
him,  was  crying  up  his  drawings,  and 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  he  vould 
make  a  great  painter  ?  I  said,  '  No, 
never  !' — '  Why  not?' — '  Because  he 
has  six  thousand  a  year.'  No  one 
would  throw  away  all  the  advan- 
tages and  indulgences  this  ensured 
him,  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  garret  to 
pore  over  that  which  after  all  may 
expose  him  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 
Artists,  to  be  sure,  have  gone  on 
painting  after  they  have  got  rich, 
such  as  Rubens  and  Titian,  and  in- 
deed Sir  Joshua  ;  but  then  it  had  by 
this  time  become  a  habit,  and  a  source 
of  pleasure  instead  of  a  toil  to  them, 
and  the  honours  and  distinction  they 
had  acquired  by  it  counterbalanced 
every  other  consideration.  Their 
love  of  the  art  had  become  greater 
than  their  love  of  riches  or  of  idle- 
ness :  but  at  first  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  repugnance  to  labour  is  only 
mastered  by  the  absolute  necessity 
for  it.  People  apply  to  study  only 
when  they  cannot  help  it.  No  one 
was  ever  known  to  succeed  without 
this  stimulus."  I  ventured  to  say 
that  no  one,  I  believed,  ever  suc- 
ceeded without  great  application  ; 
but  that  where  there  was  a  strong 
turn  for  any  thing,  a  man  in  this  sense 
could  not  help  himself,  and  the  ap- 
plication followed  of  course,  and  was. 
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in  fact,  comparatively  easy.     N 

turned  short  round  upon  me,  and 
said, — "  Then  you  admit  original 
genius  ?  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
there."  I  said, — "  Waving  that,  and 
uot  inquiring  how  the  inclination 
comes,  but  early  in  life  a  fondness,  a 
passion  for  a  certain  pursuit  is  im- 
bibed :  the  mind  is  haunted  by  this 
object,  it  cannot  rest  without  it  (any 
more  than  the  body  witliout  food),  it 
becomes  the  strongest  feeling  it  has, 
and  then,  I  think  the  most  intense 
application  follows  naturally,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  a  passion  for  money, 
or  any  other  passion — the  most  un- 
remitting application  without  this  is 
foiced  and  of  no  use;  and  where  this 
original  bias  exists,  no  other  motive 
is    required." — "  Oh  !      but,"    said 

N ,  "  if  you  had  to  labour  on  by 

yourself  without  competitors  or  ad- 
mirers, you  would  soon  lay  down 
your  pencil  or  your  pen  in  disgust. 
It  is  the  hope  of  shining,  or  the  fear 
of  being  eclipsed,  that  urges  you  on. 
Do  you  think  if  nobody  took  any  no- 
tice of  what  you  did,  this  would  not 
damp  your  ardor  V — "  Yes  ;  after  I 
had  done  any  thing  that  I  thought 
worth  notice,  it  might  considerably: 
but  how  many  minds  (almost  all  the 
great  ones)  were  formed  in  secresy 
and  solitude,  without  knowing  whe- 
ther they  should  ever  make  a  figure 
or  not !  All  they  knew  was,  that 
they  liked  what  they  were  about,  and 
gave  their  whole  souls  to  it.  There 
was  Hogarth,  there  was  Correggio  : 
what  enabled  these  artists  to  gain  the 
perfection  in  their  several  ways, 
which  afterwards  gained  them  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  1  Not  the  pre- 
mature applause  of  the  by-standers, 
but  the  vivid  tingling  delight  with 
which  the  one  seized  upon  a  gro- 
tesque incident  or  expression — '  tiie 
wrapt  soul  sitting  in  the  eyes'  of  the 
other,  as  he  drew  a  saint  or  angel 
from  the  skies.  If  they  had  been 
brought  forward  very  early,  before 
they  had  served  this  thorough  ap- 
prenticeship to  their  art,  (the  opinion 
of  the  world  apart,)  it  might  have 
damped  or  made  coxcombs  of  them. 
It  was  the  love  and  perception  of  ex- 


cellence (or  the  favouring  smile  of 
the  Muse)  that  in  my  view  produced 
excellence  and  formed  the  man  of 
genius.  Some,  like  Milton,  had 
gone  on  with  a  great  work  all  their 
lives  with  little  encouragement  but 
the  hope  of  posthumous  fame." — "It 
is  not  that,"  said  N ;  "you  can- 
not see  so  far.  It  is  not  those  who 
have  gone  before  you,  or  those  who 
are  to  come  after  you,  as  Sir  Joshua 
used  to  say,  but  those  who  are  by 
your  side,  running  the  same  race, 
that  make  you  look  about  you.  What 
made  Titian  jealous  of  Tintoret  ? 
Because  he  stood  immediately  in  his 
way,  and  their  works  were  compared 
together.  If  there  had  been  a  hun- 
dred Tintorets  a  thousand  miles  oft', 
he  would  not  have  cared  about  them. 
Tliat  is  what  takes  oft'  the  edge  and 
stimulus  of  exertion  in  old  age  ;  those 
who  were  our  competitors  in  early 
life,  whom  we  wished  to  excel,  or 
whose  good  opinion  we  were  most 
anxious  about,  are  gone,  and  have 
left  us  in  a  manner  by  ourselves,  in 
a  sort  of  new  world,  where  we  know 
and  are  as  little  known  as  on  enter- 
ing a  strange  country.  Our  antibi- 
tion  is  cold,  with  the  ashes  of  those 
whom  we  feared  or  loved.  I  re- 
member old  Alderman  Boydell  using 
an  expression  which  explained  this. 
Once  when  I  was  in  the  coach  with 
him,  and  in  reply  to  some  compli- 
ment of  mine  on  his  success  in  life, 
he  said, — '  Ah  !  there  was  one  who 
would  have  been  pleased  at  it ;  but 
her  I  have  lost!'  The  tine  coach 
and  all  the  cit^'-trappings  were  no- 
thing to  him  without  his  wife,  who 
remembered  what  he  was,  and  the 
gradations  and  anxious  cares  by 
which  he  rose  to  his  present  afflu- 
ence, and  was  a  kind  of  monitor  to 
remind  him  of  his  former  self,  and 
of  tlie  dift'erent  vicissitudes  of  his 
fortune." 

N then  spoke  of  old  Alder- 
man Boydell  with  great  regret,  and 
said, — "  He  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
liberality,  and  a  true  patrpn  of  the 
art.  His  son,  who  came  after  him, 
had  not  the  same  caj)acity,  and  want- 
ed to  dictate  to  the  artists  what  they 
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were  to  do.  He  mentioned  some 
instances  of  his  wanting  him  to  paint 
a  picture  on  a  subject  for  which  he 
was  totally  unfit,  and  of  a  size  which 
he  had  never  been  accustomed  to, 
and  he  had  told  him  '  he  must  get 
somebody  else  to  do  it.'  "  I  said, 
— "  Booksellers  and  editors  had  the 
same  infirmity,  and  always  wanted 
yriu   to   express  their  ideas,  not  your 

own.      Sir  R.  P had  once  gone 

up  to  Coleridge,  after  hearing  him 
talk  in  a  large  party,  and  offered  him 
'  nine  guineas  a  sheet  for  his  conver- 
sation !'  He  calculated  that  the 
'  nine  guineas  a  sheet'  would  be  at 
least  as  strong  a  stimulus  to  his  ima- 
gination as  the  wasting  his  words  in 

a  room  full  of  company."       N . 

"  Ay,  he  came  to  mr  once,  and  wish- 
ed me  to  do  a  work  which  was  to 
contain  a  history  of  art  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  I  said  it  would  be  an  invalu- 
able work  if  it  could  be  done  ;  but 
that  there  was  no  one  alive  who 
could  do  it." 

N afterwards,  by  some  transi- 
tion, spoke  of  the  characters  of  wo- 
men, and  asked  my  opinion.  I  said, 
"  All  my  metaphysics  leaned  to  the 
vulgar  side  of  these  questions :  I 
thought  there  was  a  difference  of  ori- 
ginal genius,  a  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sexes,  &c.  Women 
appeared  to  me  to  do  some  things 
better  than  men;  and  therefore  I 
concluded  they  must  do  other  things 

worse.      N mentioned   Annibal 

Caracci,  and  said,  "  How  odd  it  was, 
that  in  looking  at  any  work  of  his, 
you  could  swear  it  was  done  by  a 
man  !  Ludovico  Caracci  had  a  finer 
and  more  thoughtful  expression,  but 
not  the  same  bold  and  workmanlike 
character.  There  was  Michael  An- 
gelo  again — wiiat  woman  would  ever 
have  thought  of  painting  the  figures 
in  ihe  SistJne  chapel  ?  There  was 
D'yden,  too,  what  a  thorough,  man- 
ly character  there  was  in  his  style  ! 
An.l  Pope" — [I  interrupted,  "seem- 
ed lo  ine  between  a  man  and  a  wo- 
rn m  !"]  — "  It  was  not,"  he  continu- 
ed, "  ..hat  women  were  not  often 
very    clever    (cleverer   than    many 


men,)  but  there  was  a  point  of  ex- 
cellence which  they  never  reached. 
Yet  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken 
with  several.  Angelica  Kaufi"man 
had  been  brought  up  from  a  child  to 
the  art,  and  had  been  taken  by  her 
father  (in  boy's  clothes)  to  the  Aca- 
demy to  learn  to  draw ;  but  there 
was  an  eflfeminate  and  feeble  look  in 
all  her  works,  though  not  without 
merit.  There  was  not  the  man's 
hand,  or  what  Fuseli  used  to  call  a 
"  fist,"  in  them,  that  i«,  something 
coarse  and  clumsy  enough,  perhaps, 
but  still  with  strength  and  muscle. 
Even  in  common  things,  you  would 
see  a  carpenter  drive  a  nail  in  a  way 
that  a  woman  never  would  :  or  if  you 
had  a  suit  of  clothes  made  by  a  wo- 
man, the}'  would  hang  quite  loose 
about  you,  and  seem  ready  to  fall  off". 
Yet  it  is   extraordinary,    too,"    said 

N ,  "  that  in  what  has  sometimes 

been  thought  the  peculiar  province 
of  men,  courage  and  heroism,  there 
have  been  women  fully  upon  a  par 
with  any  men,  such  as  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  many  others,  who  have  never 
been  surpassed  as  leaders  in  battle." 
I  observed  that  of  all  the  women  I 
had  ever  seen  or  known  any  thing 
of,  Mrs.  Siddons  struck  me  as  the 
grandest.  He  said, — "Oh!  that's 
her  outward  form,  which  stamps  her 
so  completely  for  tragedy,  not  the  men- 
tal part,  I  assure  you.  Both  she  and 
her  brother  were  cut  out  by  Nature 
for  a  tragedy  king  and  queen.  It  is 
what  Mrs.  Hannah  More  has  said  of 
her,  '  Her's  is  the  afflicted  /'  "  I 
replied,  that  she  seemed  to  me  equal- 
ly great  in  anger  or  in  contempt,  or 
in  any  stately  part,  as  she  was  in 
grief,  as  in  her  Lady  Macbeth. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "that,  to  be  sure, 
was  a  masterpiece."  I  asked  what 
he  thought  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  ?  He 
said,  "  Oh  !  very  highly  :  there  was 
no  affectation  in  her.  I  once  took 
up  her  Simple  Story,  (which  my  sis- 
ter had  borrowed  from  the  circulat- 
ing library,)  and  looking  into  it,  I 
said,  '  My  God  !  what  have  you  got 
here  V  and  I  never  moved  from  the 
chair  till  I  had  finished  it.  Her  Na- 
ture and  Art  is  equally  fine — the- 
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very  marrow  of  genius.''  She  seems 
to  me,  I  said,  like  Venus  writing 
books.  "  Yes,  women  have  certainly 
been  successful  in  writing  novels ; 
and  in  |j1  lys  too.  I  think  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre's  are  better  than  C*  ngreve's. 
Their  letters,  too,  are  admirable  :  it 
is  only  when  they  put  on  the  breech- 
es and  try  to  write  like  men,  that 
they  become  pedantic  and  tiresome. 
In  giving  advice,  too,  I  have  often 
found  that  they  excelled  ;  and  when 
I  have  been  nritated  by  any  circum- 
sronce,  and  bav  laid  more  stress  up- 
on any  thing  than  it  was  worth,  they 
have  seen  the  thing  in  a  right  point 
of  view,  and  tamed  down  my  asperi- 
ties." On  this  I  remarked,  thai  I 
thought,  in  general,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  faculties  of  wom^n  were  of  a 
passive  character.  They  judged  by 
the  simple  efl'ect  upon  their  feelings, 
without  inquiring  into  reasons.  Men 
had  to  act  ;  women  had  the  coolness 
and  the  advantages  of  by-standers, 
and  were  neither  implicated  in  the 
theories  nor  the  passions  of  men. 
While  we  were  proving  a  thing  to  be 
wrong,  they  would  feel  it  to  be  ri- 
diculous. I  said  I  thought  they  had 
more  of  common  sense,  though  less 
of  acquired  capacity  than  men.  They 
were  freer  from  the  absurdities  of 
creeds  aad  dogmas,  from  the  viru- 
lence of  party  in  religion  and  politics 
fby  which  we  showed  our  sense  and 
superiority),  nor  were  their  heads  so 
much  filled  with  the  lumber  of  learn- 
ed folios.  I  mentioned  as  an  illus- 
tration, that  when  old  Baxter  (the 
celebrated  casuist  and  nonconformist 
divine)  first  went  to  Kidderminster 
to  preach,  he  was  almost  pelted  by 
the  women  for  maintaining  from  the 
pulpit  the  then  fashionable  and  or- 
thodox doctrine,  that  "  Hell  was 
paved  with  infants'  skulls."  The 
theory,  which  the  learned  divine  had 
piled  up  on  arguments  and  authori- 
ties, is  now  exploded  :  the  common- 
sense  feeling  on  the  subject,  which 
the  women  of  that  day  took  up  in 
opposition  to  it  as  a  dictate  of  hu- 
manity, would  be  now  thought  the 
philosophical  one.  "  Yes,"  said 
^<' ,  "  but  this  exploded  doctrine 


was  knocked  down  by  some  man,  as 
it  had  been  set  up  by  one  :  the  wo- 
men would  let  things  remain  as  they 
are,  without  making  any  progress  in 
error  or  wisdom.  We  do  best  to- 
gether :  our  strength  and  our  weak- 
ness  nmtually  correct   each    other." 

N then  read   me  from  a  volume 

lying  by  him,  a  character  written  of 
his  deceased  wife  by  a  Dissenting 
Minister,  (a  Mr.  Fox,  of  Plymouth,) 
which  is  so  beautiful  that  I  shall  trans- 
cribe it  here. 

"  Written  by  Mr.  John  Fox,  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Isaac 
Gelling. 

"  My  dear  wife  died  to  my  un- 
speakable grief,  Dec.  19th,  1762. 
With  the  loss  of  my  dear  companion 
died  all  the  pleasure  of  my  life  :  and 
no  wonder  ;  I  had  lived  with  her  for- 
ty years,  in  which  time  nothing  hap- 
pened to  abate  the  strictness  of  our 
Friendship,  or  to  create  a  coolness 
or  indifference  so  common  and  even 
unregarded  by  many  in  the  world. 
I  thank  God  I  enjoyed  my  full  liber- 
ty, my  health,  such  pleasures  and 
diversions  as  I  liked,  perfect  peace 
and  competence  during  the  time ; 
which  were  all  seasoned  and  height- 
ened every  day  more  or  less  by  con- 
stant marks  of  friendship,  most  in- 
violable affection,  and  a  most  cheer- 
ful endeavour  to  make  my  life  agree- 
able. Nothing  disturbed  me  but  her 
many  and  constant  disorders;  under 
all  which  I  could  see  how  her  faith- 
ful heart  was  strongly  attached  to 
me.  And  who  could  stand  the  shock 
of  seeing  the  attacks  of  Death  upon 
her  and  then  her  final  dissolution  ? 
Tiie  consequences  to  me  were  fatal. 
Old  age  rushed  upon  me,  like  an 
armed  man  :  my  appetite  failed,  my 
strength  was  gone,  every  amusement 
became  flat  and  dull  :  my  counte- 
nance fell,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  drag  on  a  heavy  chain  lor  the 
rest  of  my  life  ;  which  I  hope  a  good 
God  will  enable  me  to  do  withoiit. 
murmuring,  and  in  conclusion,  to 
say  with  all  my  soul — 

Tb  Deu.m  Laudasius. 

"  This   was  written    on   a   paper 
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blotted  by  tears,  and  stuck  with  wa-  "  Mr.  John  Fox  died  22d  of  De- 
fers into  the  first  page  of  the  family  tober,  1763.  He  was  born  May 
Bjble.  10th,  1693." 


CASPAR  WESSELING. 


I  NEVER  saw  so  lovely  a  morn- 
ing ;  every  object  was  tinted  with 
a  clear  yellow  light — the  thousand 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  sparkling  with  a  peculiar 
lustre,  and  the  tarlizans  of  the  old 
fortress  seemed  to  lose  their  harsh 
grim  outline  in  most  holy  illumina- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  rose  the  pon- 
derous masses  of  the  ancient  city, 
with  here  and  there  the  tower  of 
a  monastery,  or  a  church  rearing 
its  battlements  amidst  the  confusion 
of  uncouth  chimnies,  and  fantastic 
smoke-wreaths.  On  the  other,  the 
giant  oaks  were  casting  long  streaks 
of  shade  over  the  yellow  corn-fields, 
and  the  winding  river  was  seen  at 
intervals,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  dark 
masses  of  wood  that  skirted  the  dis- 
tance. Oh  !  all  was  fragrant  and 
refreshing  ;  it  was  like  that  blessed 
morn,  when  the  voice  of  the  angel 
proclaimed  to  St.  Magdalene,  that 
the  Lord  had  arisen  from  the  sepul- 
chre. 

The  bells  were  lolling  dismally  in 
their  turrets,  and  I  could  hear  the 
chaunt  of  the  monks  rising  at  times 
from  the  neighboring  minster.  Those 
bells  were  tolling  to  announce  my 
execution  ;  that  song  was  raised  to 
speed  my  soul  on  its  long,  long  jour- 
ney. 

But  I  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
this  fair  prospect  in  peace.  Tlicy 
spoke,  but  I  did  not  hear  what  ihey 
said  ;  they  pointed  to  the  car  which 
stood  ready  to  drag  me  round  the 
ramparts  to  the  gibbet.  I  comj)re- 
liended  their  meaning,  and  mechani- 
cal! v  obeyed  them.  The  priest  took 
his  place  beside  me,  and  the  execu- 
lidner.  masked  and  muffled,  sat  In 
the  back  part  of  the  vehicle.  The 
car  rolled  along  slowly,  while  the 
bells  chimed  and  tinkled  in  unison 
with  the  dead   souikI  of  the  drums ; 


and  the  song  of  the  monks  rose  into 
a  fuller  diapason  as  we  approached 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  father-con- 
fessor prayed  fervently  and  long  ; 
with  streaming  eyes  and  tremulous 
voice  he  implored  me  to  give  but  ono 
sign  of  repentance, —  he  told  me  of 
heaven, — he  told  me  of  hell, — but  in 
vain  his  words  fell  upon  my  ear — I 
sat  in  almost  idiot  listlessness.  1 
bowed,  and  crossed  myself  in  imita- 
tion of  his  action  ;  but  I  was  gazing 
on  the  gilded  towers,  so  fearfully  con- 
trasted with  the  ghastly  implements 
of  death  and  the  solemn  pageantry  of 
the  procession.  Alas  !  heaven  and 
earth  were  smiling  in  mockery  of  my 
sin  and  its  punishment.  The  swallow 
twittered  carelessly  over  our  heads  ; 
the  very  dog  snarled  in  derision,  and 
laid  him  down  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
in  undisturbed  felicity. 

Tlie  priest  guessed  my  thoughts  ; 
he  foretold  the  time  when  the  gigan- 
tic battlements  should  crumble  into 
dust,  when  not  one  stone  of  the  proud 
temple  should  remain  upon  another, 
when  the  sun  himself  should  be  ex- 
tinguished. But  /should  remain  eter- 
nal, immortal.  How  I  was  to  exist, 
depended  on  this  moment.  Alas  ! 
conviction  came  too  late. 

We  had  now  reached  the  termina- 
tion of  our  fatal  journey,  we  descend- 
ed from  our  vehicle,  and  advanced 
to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  on 
the  ramparts,  and  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  plain  below.  I 
looked  down  on  the  a 'most  number- 
less multitude  of  heads.  At  my  ap- 
pearance they  rose  and  fell  like  the 
waves  of  the  troubled  sea,  they 
shrunk  backwards  with  loathing  and 
abhorrence,  as  if  from  some  hideous 
reptile  that  was  about  to  dart  among 
them.  I  remembered  many  a  face 
that  I  had  known  in  my  better  days, 
I   looked  stedfustly   at  them  ;  they 
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buzzed  like  a  swarm  of  hornets — a 
smothered  groiiii  spread  from  man  to 
man  ;  they  moved,  they  nodded,  they 
grinned  at  me.  Oh  !  as  I  live,  every 
lip  iu  tliat  vast  multitude  is  curled  in 
scorn,  every  eye  is  glaring  with  hor- 
rible defiance.  I  now  experienced 
that  dreadful  thirst  which  is  said  to 
indicate  approaching  death.  Thirst, 
can  I  call  it  !  my  very  vitals  were 
scorched  and  consumed.  Water, 
water,  oh  !  what  is  tbe  wealth  of  the 
Indies  compared  with  one  drop  of 
the  pure,  cool  element. 

I  retain  a  perfectly  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  whole  scene — the  exe- 
cutioner— the  platform — the  ladder 
— the  gibbet  and  noosed  halter — the 
solitary  raven  that  had  perched  on 
the  ifdlows — the  despairing  counte- 
nance of  the  confessor — and  the  pale, 
livid  faces  of  the  spectators,  that 
darkening  wilderness  of  eyes,  all  con- 
centrating in  nie.  But  what  horse- 
man is  that  ?  He  is  covered  with 
dust  and  sweat ;  ho  is  tottering  on 
his  borsch's  back  with  very  fatigue. 
He  comes  from  Dresden  ;  the  crowd 
make  way  for  him  ;  he  has  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  he  dismounts,  he  pre- 
sents it  to  the  magistrate;  ah  !  I  see 
the  Elector's  broad  seal.  It  is,  it  is 
my  pardon.  Oh,  joy,  joy!  the  sad 
preparation  is  at  an  eud,  life  is  re- 
stored ;  I  am  freed  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  to  pass  years  of  virtue, 
of  happiness,  of  preparation  fur  eter- 
nity. Alas,  no,  he  hands  it  to  his 
secretary,  for  it  relates  to  other  mat- 
ters. He  now  reminded  me  that  the 
appointed  time  had  passed,  and  that 
I  must  prepare  to  ascend  the  ladder 
with  tlie  minister  of  public  justice. 
I  prayed,  I  knelt,  I  grovelled  on  the 
earth,  I  would  love  him,  I  would  wor- 
ship him,  for  one  hour,  one  minute 
of  delay.  I  wept,  I  pleaded,  I  had 
but  one  request — but  one.  I  implor- 
ed him  to  grant  me  time  for  prepara- 
tion for  anodier  world  ;  would  he  kill 
my  soul  as  well  as  my  body  ?  No  ! 
but  his  orders  were  peremptory,  and 
he  must  comply  with  them.  He  told 
me,  in  a  mournful  voice,  and  with 
averted  eyes,  that  if  other  measures 
failed,  force  must  be  resorted  to. 


Slowly  and  sullenly  Isuflerod  tlieni 
to  conduct  me  to  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der. The  executioner  stripped  nic 
of  the  upper  part  of  my  clothing, 
bound  my  passive  hands  behind  me, 
and  clipped  off  my  long  hair,  of 
which  I  was  once  so  vain.  Fool, fool! 
I  was  angry  with  him  ;  even  at  that 
moment  I  was  weak  enough  to  be 
angry. 

Slowly  and  sullenly  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  I  felt  them 
fasten  the  fatal  noose  about  my  neck  ; 
Oh  !  God  !  I  was  horridly  sick  at 
that  moment.  What  followed  I  know 
not — I  only  remember,  half  uncon- 
sciously, giving  the  appointed  signal. 
I  fell  some  feet  perpendicular,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  he  executioner  leaped 
on  my  shoulders  to  tighten  the  noose 
with  his  additional  weight.  A  thou-- 
sand,  thousand  lights,  brighter  than 
the  sun,  danced  before  my  eyes  ;  my 
ears  rung  with  a  tumultuous  mixture 
of  sound,  in  which  my  own  gaspings 
for  breath,  the  shuddering  groans  of 
the  spectators,  and  the  cry  of  the 
boding  fowl  that  sat  above  me,  were 
joined  with  the  roar  of  a  thousand 
cataracts,  and  the  harsh  yelp  of  a 
thousand  wolves.  I  writhed  in  my 
agony,  to  free  my  arms  from  the 
cords  that  bound  them, and  my  shoul- 
ders from  the  wretch  who  still  ad- 
hered to  them.  The  lights  danced, 
and  flickered,  and  multiplied ;  the 
sounds  increased  in  loudness  and  va- 
riety. I  felt  as  if  I  were  red  hot  ; 
my  blood  churned  in  my  veins,  my 
pulses  throbbed  and  fluttered,  and 
were  still.  I  grew  cold  as  ice,  dark- 
ness, and  silence,  and  insensibilitj- 
succeeded. 

I  started  from  the  bed  on  which  1 
lay.  The  apartment  was  large  and 
gloomy  ;  and  Instruments  whose  use 
I  could  not  comprehend,  were  rang- 
ed on  shelves  along  the  walls.  Was 
I  in  the  regions  of  the  king  of  ter- 
rors ?  Ah,  no  !  for  the  good  priest 
was  seated  beside  the  bed,  in  compa- 
ny with  a  venerable  old  man,  and  pro- 
nounced his  emphatic  benediction. 

The  story  is  short  and  simple.  The 
priest  had  obtained  my  body  of  the 
magistrates,  under   the   pretence  of 
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burying  it  privately,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  conveying  it  to  the  cham- 
bers of  a  friend,  a  learned  alchemist, 
whose  labours  had  been  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  an  allpowerful  elixir. 
The  panacea  had  been  applied  to  me 
while  yet  I  was  warm,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  me  to  life.  Un- 
der the  instructions  of  the  good  fath- 
er, I  had  leisure  to  repent  of  my  sins, 
and  from  his  friend  I  learned  the  se- 
cret of  his  art. 

It  is  now  many,  many  years  since 
my  two  benefactors  have  been  re- 
moved to  a  better  world.  Alas  !  the 
boasted  medicine  was  no  specific  for 
the  lingering  encroachments  of  age. 
The  one  bequeathed  me  all  he  had 
to  leave,  his  blessing  ;  the  other,  a 
less  important  legacy,  his  apparatus 
and  his  library.  I  continue  to  inhabit 
his  retreat. 

I  have  now  attained   an  extreme 


old  age.  Two  generations  have  pass- 
ed away  within  my  remembrance, 
and  I  now  wander  in  safety  through 
the  streets  of  Wittenberg,  in  the 
midst  of  thpse  who  have  heard  their 
grandsires  tell  of  the  daring  exploits 
of  the  noted  Gaspar  Wcsseling. 

From  my  prodigious  age  and  se- 
cluded habits,  I  am  regarded  as  a 
sacred  and  mysterious  person.  They 
implore  my  blessing  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  my  prayers  for  the  sick 
and  afflicted  ;  they  crowd  around 
me  to  touch  the  hum  of  my  garment. 
Poor  people  ;  I  tell  ihem  that  I  am 
frail  and  sinful  as  themselves,  but 
they  will  not  believe  me.  Could 
they  recognize,  in  this  hoary  and 
decrepit  form,  the  malefactor  with 
whose  wicked  life  and  miserable 
death  they  are  well  acquainted,  with 
what  difierent  feelings  would  they 
regard  me. 


LADY  FLORINDA  BELLASYSE. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  DEAD. 


-Misht  not  Simonida 


Have  her  sighs  spared  to  sleep,  her  lips  to  pray 
Their  white  and  morning  prayers,  her  voice  to  rise 
In  choral  sweetness,  with  the  lark  i'  the  skies  1 
No  ;  she  was  young — bland — beautiful — and  Care 
Saw  her — and  loving  one  so  young — so  fair — 
Disturb'd  her  sighs,  and  gave  a  trouble  to  her  prayer. 
Ah,  pity  'tis  that  I  must  tell  of  wrong." — Hamilton. 


THERE  are  to  me  k\v  pleasures 
more  gratifying  than  that  of  ram- 
bling at  will  over  some  large  old  fa- 
mily mansion  in  the  country,  the  no- 
ble owners  thereof  being  absent. 
During  the  period  of  my  sojourn,  I 
feel  lord  of  the  soil,  and  perchance 
experience  more  true  enjoyment  of 
the  place  than  they  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. I  believe  that  this  is  abun- 
danlly'the  case  in  my  visits  to  Haines- 
coiirt,  a  fine  antique  building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  favourite  vil- 
lage of  Barton.  The  Earl  dislikes 
it  because  he  cannot  control  the 
whole  country,  and  oust  a  certain 
upstart  gentleman,  who  has  presumed 
to  get  himself  returned  to  Parliament 
in  defiance  of  his  veto.  The  Coun- 
tess hates  it  on  account  of  the  misery 


which  she  sustained  in  trying  io 
make  herself  popular  on  the  eve  of 
the  last  general  election.  The  heir 
has  a  particular  aversion  to  it,  having 
been  fairly,  or  rather  unfairly,  taken 
in,  cleaned  out,  and  completely  done, 
according  to  slang  phraseology,  by 
some  rural  blacklegs,  at  a  race,  whom 
in  his  simplicity  he  did  not  suspect  of 
such  knowing  accomplishments;  and 
Lady  Charlotte  abhors  the  very  sight 
of  it,  because  the  adjacent  roads  are 
infested  by  a  fox-hunting  'squire  in  a 
red  waistcoat,  whom,  in  obedience  to 
papa's  orders,  she  is  obliged  to  refrain 
from  killing  by  a  glance,  when  he 
thrusts  his  broad  full-moon  face  into 
her  carriage  window,  or  accosts  her 
with  a  grin,  and  a  "  Well,  roy  lady  .' 
as  rosy  as  ever,  I  see  '" 
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But  I — I  have  no  such  deep  and 
desperate  cause  of  disgust ;  and  I 
wander  through  its  long  galleries 
and  spacious  quadrangles,  and  stretch 
rny  lazy  length  under  its  majestic 
trees,  or  on  the  hanks  of  its  crystal 
waters,  with  sensations  of  unmixed 
pleasure.  The  house,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  If.,  when  fortified 
castles  gave  way  to  more  peaceable 
looking  mansions,  is  erected  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  an 
extensive  prospect  over  a  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  delightfully  irregular, 
full  of  ins  and  outs,  projections  and 
recesses,  its  pale  grey  stone  assimi- 
lating with  the  rich  treillage  of  the 
ivy,  the  vine,  and  numberless  other 
creeping  plants  which  entwine  them- 
selves around  the  jutting  ornaments 
of  the  walls.  The  grounds  imme- 
diately about  the  house  have  been 
very  judiciously  improved,  not  sub- 
jected entirely  to  the  reforming  hand 
of  a  landscape  gardener  ;  a  smooth 
lawn  sweeps  from  the  principal  front 
down  to  a  noble  piece  of  water, 
clumped  with  splendid  flowering 
shrubs,  dotted  with  mangolias,  stan- 
dard rose-trees,  and  acacias,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  fashion,  and  plant- 
ed as  it  recedes  from  the  windows 
with  splendid  groups  of  forest  trees. 
In  passing  round  the  building,  the 
visitor  comes  suddenly  upon  deli- 
cious nooks,  which  remind  him  of 
times  long  gone  by,  entered  by  a 
postern  arch,  cut  through  a  rampart 
of  holly,  and  discovering  narrow 
pebble-paved  walks,  meandering 
through  zig-zag  flower-plots,  border- 
ed by  box,  double  daisies,  and  Ve- 
nus's  looking-glass,  redolent  with 
aromatic  herbs,  and  knotted  with 
pansies^  china-asters,  pinks,  and 
sweet-williams.  Regiments  of  tall 
hollyhocks  arise,  flanked  by  clusters 
of  white  lilies.  Here  the  gaudy 
sunflower  proudly  rears  its  ample 
disk  ;  every  vacant  spot  is  filled  up 
with  geraniums,  myrtles,  and  bal- 
sams, in  pots  ;  a  magnificent  yellow 
rose  covers  an  angle  of  one  of  these 
recesses;  the  blossoms  of  the  pome- 
granate gleam  brightly  from  the  op- 
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posite  wall,  and  the  centre  presents 
a  rich  mixture  of  tlie  passion-flower, 
the  honeysuckle,  and  the  jessamine. 
The  arrangements  of  the  interior 
of  the  mansion  are  in  similar  good 
taste  ;  the  apartments  occupied  by 
the  family,  and  those  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company,  the  great  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  music-room,  ball- 
room, and  library,  being  fitted  up  in 
the  newest  style  of  modern  elegance. 
The  walls  are  papered,  stuccoed, 
or  hung  with  fluted  silk — sphinxes, 
dragons,  lions'  heads,  and  chimeras 
dire,  grin  from  every  direction.  The 
pictures  which  are  allowed  to  retain 
a  place,  are  gems  from  the  pencils  of 
the  best  masters.  Brussels  and  Per- 
sian carpets  decorate  the  floors  ;  the 
lamps  and  chandeliers  are  of  classic 
construction  ;  and  all  the  u^iholster- 
ers'  warehouses  in  the  metropolis 
seem  to  have  been  ransacked  to  fur- 
nish the  profusion  of  tables,  chairs, 
ottomans,  fauteuils,  chiffoniers,  cabi- 
nets, sofas,  couches,  and  the  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  nic-knackeries  which 
crowd  up  the  ample  space  in  these 
saloons.  There  are,  however,  other 
smaller  suites  of  apartments  which 
are  left  to  their  primitive  embellish- 
ments ;  where  the  floors  of  dry-rub- 
bed oak  are  only  scantily  concealed 
by  a  square  carpet,  the  size  of  a 
table-cover  of  moderate  dimensions, 
made  of  cloth-work,  or  of  canvass 
worked  in  cross-stitch  ;  where  a  pon- 
derous table,  never  intended  to  be 
moved,  stands  between  the  windows, 
facing  a  frowning  bureau  of  equal 
magnitude ;  a  grotto  of  shell-work 
supported  by  two  long  narrow-neck- 
ed blue  jars,  being  placed  upon  the 
one,  and  an  Arcadian  scene,  a  foot 
high  in  china,  representing  a  spread- 
ing tree  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
under  which  a  lover  and  his  lass  re- 
cline, the  one  playing  on  the  pipe  the 
other  wreathing  a  lamb  with  a  gar- 
land of  roses,  gracing  its  opposite 
neighbour ;  six  or  eight  high-backed 
chairs,  with  covers  to  suit  the  carpet, 
and  a  pair  of  screens  to  match,  are 
/anged  round  the  sides;  looking-glass- 
es in  the  shape  of  hearts,  lozenges, 
and  triangles,     form  a    diminutive 
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patch  in  the  centre  of  an  elaborate 
gilt  frame,  branching  out  in  all  direc- 
tions like  the  arm  of  Briareiis.  Up- 
on the  high  mantel-shelf  over  the 
fire-place,  is  placed  a  pot-pourri,  and 
half-a-dozen  small  cups  and  saucers, 
three  on  a  side  ;  a  board  with  a  rose- 
bush in  a  vase  painted  on  it,  conceals 
the  grate  ;  the  family  portraits  hang 
against  the  walls,  separaied  from  each 
other  by  a  pair  of  cut-glass  girandoles, 
or  Chma  parrots  on  brackets.  When 
the  panels  are  not  entirely  covered 
with  tapestry,  the  peisonages  who 
glare  or  simper  on  the  gazer  from 
their  altitudes,  consist  of  halt-length 
and  whole-length  bolt  upright  figures, 
as  largo  as  life,  the  gentlemen  ex- 
hibited in  all  the  varieties  of  polished 
mail,  buff  coats,  slashed  doublets, 
and  cut  velvet  suites ;  those  in  ar- 
mour having  been  painted  long  after 
such  gear  had  fallen  into  disuse,  ac- 
commodated with  flowing  wigs  and 
point-lace  rufflos  ;  the  bulf-coated 
gentry  bearing  hawks  upon  their 
wrists ;  and  those  in  pinked  jerkins 
and  embroidered  coats,  smelling  at 
nosegays  or  brandishing  their  rapiers. 
The  ladies  attired  in  flowered  silks, 
or  long  cardinals  edged  with  cat- 
skins,  their  tresses  combed  over  a  roll, 
and  large  fans  in  their  hands  ;  one  a 
Venus  in  a  sacque  and  petticoat, 
Cupid  peeping  over  one  shoulder, 
and  a  dove  perched  upon  the  other  ; 
another  as  Diana,  all  in  green,  and 
shooting  an  arrow  at  a  stag  in  the 
corner  not  larger  than  a  squirrel :  a 
shepherdess  or  two  wearing  little  flat 
hats,  like  a  platter  stuck  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  long  laced  rufiles  Iianging 
down  to  their  finger  ends,  and  gowns 
of  gold  damask,  holding  crooks 
streaming  with  ribbands,  as  stiff  and 
as  formal  as  the  effigies  of  their  grand- 
mothers, carved  in  stone  in  the  vil- 
lage church  ;  and  for  the  most  part 
marvellously  ill  favoured,  which  was 
probably  the  fault  of  the  limner,  who 
tried  to  perpetuate  their  countenances 
upon  canvass,  the  artist  employed 
seldom  soaring  above  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  to  produce  the  Turk's- 
head.  Green-man,  and  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  swung  from  sign-posts 


at  the  inn-doors  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  to  notice  a 
large  family  picture — the  mother — 
occupying  ihe  centre,  arrayed  in  a 
hoop  petticoat  ;  six  girls  to  her  right, 
ranged  lise  a  fliglit  of  s.eps,  (,ne  head 
just  above  another,  and  four  boys  in 
a  similir  row  to  the  left  ;  the  girls 
habited  like  their  mother  in  lioops, 
scalloped  aprons,  and  fly  caps  ;  the 
latter  in  cocked  hats,  flapped  wiist- 
coats,  long  skirted  coats,  roUud  up 
stockings,  and  red  roses  in  their  shoes. 
Amid  these  absurd  daubings,  h<  w- 
ever,  which  are  valuable  only  from 
their  associations  with  other  times, 
the  gothic  portion  of  Haines-court 
presents  a  picture  whicii  is  worihy  a 
pilgrimage  from  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  kingdom.  It  stands  in  a  spacious 
boudoir,  where  the  indefatigable  zeal 
for  female  industry  is  conspicuously 
visible.  Like  the  divine  portrait  of 
the  most  unfortunate  descendant  of 
the  Cenci,  it  attracts  and  fiscinates 
the  stranger's  eye.  It  is  the  resem- 
blance of  a  young  woman,  the  coun- 
tenance full  of  sweetness  and  beauty; 
the  large  blue  eyes  half  concealed  by 
the  dropping  lid,  the  brow  softly 
arched,  the  nose  inclining  to  acqui- 
line,  the  full  red  hps  parted  in  a 
melancholy  smile,  the  neck  and  arms 
and  face  of  dazzling  fairness,  the  rich 
glossy  clustering  tresses  bound  negli- 
gently by  a  string  of  pearl,  and  es- 
caping from  their  confinement  to 
wander  upon  the  vermiel  cheek  and 
ivory  shoulders  ;  one  delicate  white 
hand  raised  in  the  act  of  placing  a 
half-blown  rose  amid  the  sunny  curls. 
The  era  in  which  this  enchanting 
creature  hved  is  not  betrayed  by  the 
costume;  her  own,  or  the  painter's 
taste,  has  suggested  more  becoming 
drapery,  and  she  is  represented  in  a 
dark  velvet  robe  over  a  boddice  of 
white  lawn,  which  partially  shades 
the  bosom,  and  fitting  close  to  a  form 
undisguised  by  the  stiff' stays  worn  at 
that  period,  hangs  in  graceful  folds 
below  the  slender  waist — the  full 
white  sleeves  peep  beneath  falls  of 
velvet  looped  up  in  front  with  jewel- 
ed  clasps.      A   pensive   tenderness 
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characterizes  the  whole,  and  anxiety 
concerning  the  probable  destiny  of 
one  so  young,  so  lovely,  yet  tinged 
thus  early  with  a  shade  of  sorrow,  is 
mingled  with  the  admiration  exciced 
by  the  radiance  of  her  charins.  The 
furniture  of  the  room  which  contains 
this  portrait  is  formed  of  silk  exqui- 
sitely embroidered  in  a  raised  pattern, 
and  intermmgled  with  threads  of  gold 
and  sil.er.  There  is  also  some  cu- 
rious workmanship  in  beads  and  bu- 
gles upon  velvet,  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers formed  of  sliells,  and  an  illumi- 
nated missal  of  devoticui  beautifully 
wrought  with  the  needle  ;  a  lute,  to 
whicii  a  faded  blue  ribbon  is  still  at- 
tached, rests  upon  a  small  ebony  ta- 
ble, and  in  one  corner  stands  a  spin- 
net.  In  the  deep  recess  of  an  onel 
window,  richly  stained  with  coloured 
glass,  which  in  the  sunshine  gems  the 
polished  floor  with  the  amethyst, 
ruby,  topaz,  and  emerald,  an  altar, 
surmounted  by  a  crucifix, denotes  the 
religion  of  the  former  inhabitant — the 
Lady  Florinda  Bellasyse,  the  original 
of  the  fascinating  portrait  from  whoso 
ancient  family,  though  descended 
from  a  younger  branch,  the  present 
Earl  of  Etherington  derives  his  ex- 
traction. 

The  name  of  Bellasyse  has  flourish- 
ed in  England  from  the  period  of  the 
Conquest;  its  noble  owners  fatally 
conspicuous  in  all  civil  wars,  and  the 
undeviating  partizans  of  Charles 
Stuart,  in  liis  struggles  with  the  Par- 
liament. The  death  of  the  old  Earl 
of  Lutterworth,  grandfather  of  the 
Lady  Florinda,  at  the  period  of  the 
abdication  of  James  IJ.,  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  following  the  fidl^n 
fortunes  of  his  master.  His  son  and 
successor  was  in  too  delicate  a  state 
of  health  to  embark  in  the  troubled 
sea  of  politics,  and  remained  quies- 
cent at  Haines-court,  a  building 
which  had  S[)rung  up  from  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  de- 
znolished  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers ;  where  he  dug  and  planted, 
entering  vigorously,  at  every  interval 
of  repose  frtun  a  gouty  complaint, 
upon  agricultural  pinsuits.  The 
family  oi  this  nobleman  consisted  of 


a  son  and  a  daughter:  Valerian  Lord 
Malpas,  and  the  Lady  Florinda  Bel- 
lasyse, the  most  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  yet  one 
who  quitted  the  invalid  chair  of  her 
father  only  to  pay  the  duteous  tribute 
of  respect  to  majesty;  and  who,  un- 
subdued by  the  pomp  and  splendors, 
the  gaieties  and  attractions  of  the 
polite  world,  always  returned  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  retirement 
of  her  birth-place.  INIany  were  the 
suitors  who  entered  the  gates  of 
Ilaines-court  on  horseback,  or  pay- 
ing their  devoirs  in  state,  rumbling 
through  the  long  oak  avenue,  whicli 
stdl  leads  to  the  principal  entrance, 
in  their  coaches  and  six,  the  precise 
figures  of  which  are  now  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  plates  of  old  county  his- 
tories, or  in  a  toy-shop  as  playthings 
for  children.  But  Lady  Florinda, 
though  not  scornful,  was  rather  fasti- 
dious; and  her  father,  notwithstand- 
ing his  anxious  wish  to  give  her  to 
the.  protection  of  a  husband  before 
his  departure  from  this  world,  pre- 
dicted by  his  fast  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, should  take  place,  yet  doated  too 
fondly  upon  his  darling  to  deny  her 
the  privilege  of  refusing  the  address- 
es of  many  very  eligible  persons. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  Lady  Flo- 
rinda, who  loved  all  the  old  country 
sports,  kept  a  favourite  hawk,  one  of 
the  very  few  which,  in  consequence 
of  her  father's  invalid  state,  and  the 
absence  of  her  brother  on  the  Conti- 
nent, vvere  now  trained  at  Haines- 
court.  Attended  by  the  ancieiu  serv- 
ing men  of  the  family,  she  fi  equenily 
rode  out  to  enjoy  the  diversion  of 
hawking.  Upon  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  bird  was  lost ;  and  having 
ofiered  large  rewards  to  those  who 
should  catch  and  bring  it  back  to 
Haines-court,  whhout  success,  she 
almost  despaired  of  its  recovery. 
One  morning,  however,  a  damsel  iu 
attendance  caine  flying  into  tlie 
boudoir,  or  as  it  was  then  styled,  the 
oratory  of  her  mistress,  with  the  glad 
intelligence  that  the  hawk  was  be- 
low. '<  Master  Sherard  Clinton,  your 
ladyship,"  r^aid  Lettice,  "  old  Sir 
Lawrence  Clinton's  son,  and  a  noble 
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looking  gentleman  he  is,  has  got  the 
bird  safe  enough  upon  his  fist,  but  he 
asks  a  guerdon  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
liver it  into  your  ladyship's  own 
hands." — Lady  Florinda  had  seen 
the  youth  before  at  mass,  and  she 
shrewdly  suspected  that,  being  a  pro- 
testant,  he  had  only  attended  the 
service  of  the  Romish  church  to  be 
enabled  to  gaze  upon  her;  but  his 
deportment  had  ever  been  so  modest, 
that  she  could  not  feel  offended,  and 
she  now  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  him 
the  interview  he  so  earnestly  desired. 
After  this  introduction  Sherard  Clin- 
ton came  as  often  to  Haines-court  as 
the  formal  system  of  society  at  that 
period  permitted  ;  but  although  the 
long  estrangement  of  the  two  families, 
who  differed  in  their  political  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  in  their  religious  fahh, 
and  the  vast  disparity  of  rank  be- 
tween them,  did  not  sanction  very 
frequent  visits,  especially  as  the  in- 
ferior party  had  courted  the  acquaint- 
ance, he  found  other,  and  continual 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
Lady  Florinda  :  indeed,  he  seemed 
to  possess  a  familiar  spirit  who  in- 
formed him  of  her  movements :  for, 
did  she  go  down  to  the  neighbouring 
river  to  fish,  she  was  sure  to  see  the 
good  old  knight's  son  upon  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  he  always  found  a 
ford,  or  swam  his  brave  steed  across 
to  the  spot  where  she  stood  ;  and  in 
whatever  direction  she  turned  her 
palfrey's  head,  Sherard  Clinton  never 
failed  to  be  cantering  along  the  same 
road. 

Lady  Florinda's  shyness  began  to 
give  way  before  the  perseverance  of 
her  lover.  Bold,  active,  accomplish- 
ed, and  panting  to  distinguish  him- 
self on  the  theatre  of  arms,  he  was 
chained  to  his  natal  spot  by  dutiful 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  an  infirm 
and  aged  parent.  The  situations  of 
the  youthful  pair  were  nearly  alike, 
only  that  one  remained  at  home  from 
choice,  the  other  from  necessity ; 
and  Sherard  Clinton,  denied  the 
cherished  wish  of  his  heart,  was  re- 
conciled to  a  life  of  dull  repose  only 
by  the  society  of  the  fairest  flower  of 
the  county.     He  lived  almost  entire- 


ly in  the  open  air,  haunting  the  glades 
and  woodlands  of  the  Earl's  exten- 
sive manor.  If  Lady  Florinda  ever 
stirred  beyond  the  precincts  of  her 
flower-garden  in  her  evening  walks, 
she  was  sure  to  encounter  the  wan- 
derer ;  and,  leaving  the  cultivation 
of  the  gilly-flowers  and  lupins  to  the 
gardener,  she  now  usually  sought  the 
avenue,  and  underneath  the  spread- 
ing oaks  listened  to  a  tale  sweeter 
far  than  the  nightingale's  lay  which 
trilled  from  the  green  canopy  above  ; 
or,  seated  on  a  willow  bank,  by  a 
babbling  streamlet's  side,  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  loved  companion 
of  their  solitude.  Often,  too,  after 
conducting  his  mistress  home,  Sher- 
ard, like  Romeo,  would  linger  round 
the  spot,  steal  to  the  oriel  window  ; 
when,  attracted  by  his  footsteps,  and 
his  well  known  voice  in  some  soft 
serenade,  Florinda  would  lean  from 
the  stone  balustrade  of  the  lattice, 
holding  protracted  converse,  while 
all  around  the  silver-frosted  shrubs, 
the  dewy  grass,  and  clustering  flow- 
ers, slept  in  the  calm  moonlight. 
The  Earl's  fair  daughter  indulged  the 
affection  which  the  merits  and  the 
honied  accents  of  Sherard  Clinton 
had  awakened  in  her  breast,  without 
dread  of  future  evil.  As  their  inti- 
macy increased,  he  came  more  fre- 
quently to  Haines-court ;  and  the 
Earl,  pleased  with  his  frank  yet  po- 
lished manners,  and  the  intellectual 
acquirements  which  gave  him  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  always  greeted  this 
esteemed  guest  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  growing  hourly  more  de- 
lighted with  his  society,  expressed 
strong  disappointment  if  a  day  elaps- 
ed without  bringing  the  visit  which 
constituted  one  of  his  chief  sources 
of  happiness.  The  young  man,  en- 
couraged by  these  flattering  symp- 
toms, and  secure  of  his  father's  ap- 
probation, had  almost  conquered  his 
diffidence,  and  after  some  hesitation, 
resolved  at  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity to  venture  the  daring  re- 
quest, and  ask  the  hand  of  Florinda 
in  marriage.  But  this  opportunity 
never  arrived  :  a  paralytic  affection 
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suddenly  deprived    the   Earl  of  his 
faculties,  and  he  lay  upon  his  couch, 
alive,    yet  wholly    insensible  to    all 
that    passed    around    him.     In    this 
heavy  affliction  the  agonized  daugh- 
ter derived  her  sole  consolation  from 
the  soothing  kindness  and  unceasing 
attentions  of  Sherard  Clinton.     He 
became    her    guide    and   counsellor 
through  all   the  trying   scenes  which 
the    melancholy   situation    to  which 
her    father    was    reduced,     and    the 
heavy    respoQsibility  now  devolving 
upon  her   in  consequence  of  his  ut- 
ter incapacity,  obliged  her  to  sustain. 
In  a  tew  hurried  lines  she  acquainted 
Lord  Malpas  with  the  Earl's  hopeless 
nial  idy  ;    but   as    there   were   many 
things   which   demanded    his  speedy 
interference   that    she    had    neither 
tioje  nor  ability,  under    the    present 
circumstances,  to  explain,  she  accept- 
ed her  lover's  ready  pen  in  the  com- 
munication of  the  necessary  details. 
After   a  few  weeks   of  wretched 
existence,  the   Earl's    bodily   health 
giew  manifestly  worse  ;    the  hour  of 
death  appeared  to   be  close  at  hand. 
Florinda,  worn   with   watching,    and 
hardly  desirous  that,  since  she  dared 
not  hope  for  amendment,  his  s'jfler- 
ing-s  should  be  protracted,  hung  over 
his  couch  in  anxious  solicitude.    The 
chaplain,  stationed    on   the  opposite 
side  of  the   bed,  looked   vainly   for 
some  token  of  returning  reason  ;  and 
at  the  foot  stood  two  or  three  of  the 
superior   persons  of  the    household, 
and    Sherard    Clinton,    whose    pre- 
sence, the  known  favour    which   he 
enjoyed  with  the  dying  man,  and  his 
late  active  exertions  in    the   service 
of  the   family,    seemed   to   warrant. 
The  silence  of  the  chamber,  broken 
only  by  the  faint  and  repressed  sobs 
of  the  female  mourner,  was  profound. 
Suddenly   the  sorrowing  group  were 
disturbed    by   the    sound    of  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  stairs  ;  the  portal  was 
lluiig  open;  and  Lord  Malpas,  appa- 
rently much  fatigued,  his    garments 
stained  with  travel,  and  every  feature 
bespeaking    the    strongest    anxiety, 
rushed  into  the  room.       "  Our  lady 
bf  praised,"   he  exclaimed,    "I   am 
not  too  late." — The  noise  of  the  en- 


trance seemed  to  strike  the  ear  of 
the  dying  man  :  he  raised  his  head, 
and  bent  forward  as  he  lay  supported 
by  pillows  in  an  almost  upright  posi- 
tion on  his  couch,  stretched  out  one 
hand  to  Florinda,  yielded  the  other 
to  the  clasp  of  Valerian,  and  distinct- 
ly said — "  Bless  3'ou,  bless  you  both, 
my  children  ;  and  you,  too,  Sherard 
Clinton,  my  other  son."  Exhausted 
by  this  effort,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
sank  back  upon  the  bed,  and  in  a 
icw  minutes  breathed  his  last. 

Lady  Florinda  was  borne  weeping 
from   the    apartment ;    an  -  the   new 
Earl,    eyeing   the   young    man,    so 
strangely  and   so   disagreeably  asso- 
ciated with   himself  and  his  sister  in 
his    father's    dying  speech,   with    a 
haughty  glance,  seemed  to  place  con- 
siderable constraint  upon  his  feelings 
in  accosting  him  with  decent  civility, 
coldly  rejected  the  offers   of  service 
which  Sherard  thought  might   be  ac- 
ceptable  in   the  season  of  affliction, 
and  retired,  excusing  himself  on  the 
plea  of  his  unlitness  to  converse  with 
strangers,  and  the  attention  due  to  a 
dear  friend  who   had  travelled  with 
him   from   the   Continent.      Clinton 
quitted    H;iines-conrt    immediately ; 
the  tide  of  pleasure  which  had   rush- 
ed to  his  heart  at  the  Earl's  most  un- 
expected  reminiscence,  and  implied 
sanction  of  his  love,  somewhat  slack- 
ened by  the  unequivocal  demonstra- 
tions of  dislike    which   the  superci- 
lious heir  hud  manifested  towards  him. 
lie  renewed  his  visit  in  the  course  of 
a   iew  days ;   but  the  coldness  of  his 
reception,  and  the  denial   of  his  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  an  audience  with 
the  Lidy  Florinda,  plainly  evinced, 
that  so  long  as   the   Earl   of  Lutter- 
worth retained   the   guardianship  of 
his  sister,  all  hope  of  a   matrimonial 
alliance   must   be   at  an  end.       The 
yomjg  lover  heard    with    much  dis- 
pleasure that  there  was   a    person  of 
high   rank  domesticated    at    [I.tines- 
court,   the  Lord  Viscount  Minning* 
hr,m,   the  friend  who  had    been  the 
Earl's  companion  on  his  travels  ;  and 
a  report  soon   gained  ground   in    the 
country,  that  this  nc»l)leman  was  short- 
ly to  be  united  to  the  Ladv  Flurinda. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  distressing 
than  the  situation  of  the  fair  orphan, 
who  was  now  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  tyrannical  brother.  Anx- 
ious to  avoid  all ,  cause  of  dispute, 
she  permitted  him  to  return  a  polite 
refusal  to  Sherard  Clinion's  proposals 
of  marriage  ;  and  wrote  to  her  lover, 
entreating  him,  for  her  sake,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  acts  of  hostility,  until 
the  law  should  emancipate  her  from 
her  present  thraldom.  The  Earl, 
still  unsatisfied  with  his  sister's  con- 
cessions, now  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  friend,  and  sought  to 
compel  the  unwilling  girl  to  an  alli- 
ance whicli  she  hated.  Rendered 
completely  miserable  by  the  perse- 
cution she  sustained  from  the  con- 
tinued importunity  of  her  new  suitor, 
and  her  brother's  threats  and  men- 
aces, and  fearful  that  she  should  be 
dragged  by  force  to  the  altar,  she 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
escape.  Too  modest  to  associate 
Sherard  Clinton  in  her  plans,  she  in- 
tended to  seek  refuge  for  a  short 
time  at  the  house  of  a  near  kinswo- 
man, an  aunt,  whence  she  hoped  to 
obtain  safe  conduct  to  a  convent  in 
Germany,  which  would  afford  her  an 
asylum  until  the  return  of  better 
times.  I^he  expected  death  of  Queen 
Anne  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Stuarts,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Lutter- 
worth was  a  zealous  partizan  ;  while 
the  Whig  faction  as  sedulously  strug- 
gled for  the  Hanoverian  family,  a 
cause  to  which  the  Clintons  ardently 
devoted  themselves  ;  and  Florinda 
anxiously  desired  to  fly  from  the 
scene  of  contention,  and  await  in  a 
distant  land  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Unfortunately  she  confided  in  one  of 
the  under  servants,  and  slie  liad  the 
mortification  to  see  her  plans  detect- 
e(i,  and  rendered  a  tlieme  for  derision 
by  her  insulting  brother.  The  Earl, 
enraged,  confined  his  soriowing  ward 
more  strictly  than  ever  ;  and  without 
tiio  assistance  of  some  active  friend, 
she  felt  that  the  sacrifice  of  her  hap- 
piness would  be  inevitable.  The 
devotion  of  the  chaplain  and  some  of 
the  principal  servants  to  the  interesls 
of  their  voung  mistress,  threatened 


considerable  difficulty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  EaJ's  selfish  schemes; 
and  Florinda  learnea  that,  under  ihe 
pretence  of  cunveyng  tier  to  the 
house  of  the  relation  before-men- 
tioned, she  was  to  be  trepanned  lo  a 
lonely  mansion  belonging  to  Lord 
Manninghara,  where,  witliout  a  sin- 
gle friend  to  assist  or  def.  iid  her,  she 
would  be  compelled  lo  obey  her 
brother's  most  despotic  commands. 
In  this  emergence,  Florinda  chose 
rather  to  confide  to  the  honour  of 
Sherard  Clinton,  than  to  the  mercy 
of  two  unprincipled  men.  She  con- 
trived to  send  him  notice  of  her  situ- 
ation by  Lettice,  beseeching  him  to 
find  some  means,  without  having  re- 
course to  violence,  to  rescue  her 
upon  the  road.  At  the  time  appoint- 
ed the  cavalcade  set  forth  from 
Haines-court,  consisting  of  the  Earl 
and  his  sister,  the  Lord  iVIanningham, 
and  five  attendants,  all  on  horseback; 
Valerian,  being  ignorant  of  the  know- 
ledge which  his  intended  victim  had 
obtained  of  the  plot,  deeming  a  larger 
retinue  unnecessary.  The  route  of 
the  travellers  lay  across  a  river ; 
and,  arriving  at  the  bank,  they  found 
a  stone  bridge,  which  had  hitherto 
afforded  a  safe  passage,  broken  down 
and  wholly  impassable.  Two  of  the 
servants  were  despatched  in  different 
directions  in  search  of  a  ford,  the 
stream  being  too  deep  and  too  rapid 
at  the  ruined  bridge  to  admit  of  the 
attempt  to  swim  the  horses  over. 
Florinda,  assured  that  the  detention 
which  they  experienced  originated  in 
some  contrivance  of  her  lover,  alight- 
ed and  walked  a  little  way  up  the 
bank,  strolling  towards  a  thick  grove 
of  trees.  Sherard  Clinton,  mounted 
upon  his  favourite  courser,  emerged 
from  the  thicket :  in  one  moment  the 
lady  sprang  up  behind  him,  and  the 
noble  steed  dashed  into  the  current 
with  his  burthen.  Stemming  the 
tide  gallantly,  the  brave  animal  had 
reached  the  opposite  shore  before  the 
Earl  became  perfectly  aware  of  his 
sister's  fliglit.  Pausing  an  instant  on 
the  brink,  Sherard  urged  his  panting 
charger  forward — a  few  bounds  up 
an  acclivity,  and  they  would  be  out 
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of  sight  of  their  enemies!  The  Earl  ball  piercing  the  hearts  of  Florinila 
attempted  to  follow,  but  his  horse  and  her  lover,  the  murdered  pair 
shrank  from  the  water  and  refused  rolled  bleeding  on  the  greensward  ; 
the  plunge ;  infuriated  by  the  disap-  and  the  steed,  rushing  furiously  on- 
pointment,  and  aware  that  if  once  ward,  was  instantly  lost  to  view, 
the  hill  were  placed  between  him  The  Earl  of  Lutterworth  died  a 
and  Clinton,  all  chance  of  effectual  monk  in  tlie  convent  of  La  Trnppe  : 
pursuit  would  be  lost,  he  snatched  a  the  title,  on  his  demise,  becanje  ex- 
blunderbuss  from  the  bow  of  ado-  tinct ;  and  Haines-court  devolved  up- 
mestic's  snddle,  took  a  hurried  aim  on  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family, 
at  Sherard's    horse — fired,   and    the  whose  descendants  became  ennobled. 
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There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief , 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brief  ! 
Then,  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure, 

O  '.  do  not  widely  roam ! 
But  seek  that  hidden  treasure 

At  home,  dear  home.  Barnard  Barton. 

By  the  soft  green  light  in  the  woody  glade, 

On  the  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood  play'd  ; 

By  the  waving  tree,  through  which  thine  eye 

First  look'd  in  love  to  the  summer  sky  ; 

By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 

Of  the  primrose-tufts  in  the  grass  beneath, 

Upon  thy  heart  there  is  laid  a  spell — 

Holy  and  precious — oh  !  guard  it  well  ?  , 

By  the  sleepy  ripple  of  the  stream, 

Which  hath  lull'd  thee  into  many  a  dream ; 

By  the  shiver  of  the  ivy-leaves. 

To  the  wind  of  morn  at  thy  casement  eaves ; 

By  the  bees'  deep  murmur  in  the  limes. 

By  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  chimes  ; 

By  every  sound  of  thy  native  shade, 

Stronger  and  dearer  the  spell  is  made. 

By  the  gathering  round  the  winter  hearth. 

When  ttvilight  call'd  unto  household  mirth  ; 

By  the  fairy  tale  or  the  legend  old 

In  that  ring  of  happy  faces  told  ; 

By  the  quiet  hours  when  hearts  unite 

In  the  parting  prayer,  and  the  kind  "-good-night  ;'' 

By  the  smiling  eye  and  the  loving  tone. 

Over  thy  life  has  the  spell  been  thrown. 

And  bless  that  gift ! — it  hath  gentle  nught, 
A  guardian  power  and  a  guiding  light  ! 
It  hath  led  the  freeman  forth  to  stand 
In  the  mountain-battles  of  his  land  ; 
It  hath  brought  the  wanderer  o'er  the  seas. 
To  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  fresh  breeze  ; 
And  back  to  the  gates  of  his  father's  hall. 
It  hath  won  the  weeping  prodigal. 

Yes  !  when  thy  heart  in  its  pride  would  stray, 

From  the  loves  of  its  guileless  youth  away  ; 

When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  come 

O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's  home  , 

Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade. 

And  the  sound  by  the  rustling  ivy  made, 

Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  parent's  door. 

And  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  more  1 
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WE  have  somewhere  heard  or 
read  of  a  laudable  custom  ex- 
istincf  in  some  foreign  states,  by 
which  all  the  public  executioners 
are  gathered  into  one  family  com- 
pact, and  from  which  stock  govern- 
ment always  looks  for  and  meets 
with  a  due  supply  of  rope-men  and 
wheel-men,  making  of  the  younger 
branches  turnkeys  and  assistants.  It 
is  a  most  wise  ordination — a  splen- 
did invention  to  blunt  the  naughty 
prejudices  of  the  world — to  make 
the  otherwise  sufferers  smirk  and 
whistle  in  the  sour,  hard-lined  face 
of  public  opinion.  Thus  hangmen 
are  great  and  invulnerable  in  tlieir 
connexions  ;  each  may  trace  "  a  long 
line  of  ancestry."  Moreover,  he  has 
a  living  world  of  his  own,  ample 
enough  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
mutual  recognizance,  sympatliy  and 
praise,  which  poor  human  nature, 
whether  breaking  stones  in  the  high- 
way, or  cracking  fdberts  in  a  regal 
hall,  desires  and  pines  for.  With 
what  delicate,  yet  peculiar  care,  must 
the  education  of  the  future  hangman 
be  directed  ;  what  parental  lessons 
on  tender-heartedness  and  the  locali- 
ty of  the  jugular,  must  be  needful,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  renown  of  the 
house,  and  to  make,  as  Dryden  has 
it,  a  gentleman  "die  sweetly."  How 
ideas  of  self-importance  must  grow 
up  with  the  young  rogues  !  how  they 
must  leer  at  and  speculate  on  the  un- 
hanged part  of  the  community!  per- 
haps some  little  Caligula  in  cordu- 
10}'^  wishing,  in  all  the  yearnings  of 
early  genius,  that  the  whole  town- 
ship had  but  one  neck.  How  com- 
placently these  puny  varlets  must 
play  at  marbles  in  the  path-way  of  u 
field  of  hempseed  ;  what  significant 
looks  they  may  send  after  the  pas- 
sengers !  Can  any  one  doubt  the 
benefit,  both  political  and  social,  of 
such  constant  intermarryings  of  the 
families  of  these  humble  branches  of 
the  executive  ?     Wo  think  not. 


It  is  now,  perhaps,  high  time  that 
we  speak  of  our  Tax-gatherer  ;  we 
have,  indeed,  from  the  first,  been 
making  an  indirect,  crab-like  ad- 
vance to  him:  some  men  are  not  to 
be  run  at  full  butt  ;  and,  we  think,  no 
man  less  so — here  we  put  it  to  the 
candour  of  our  readers — than  a  Tax- 
gatherer.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
republican  coalition — the  Owen, 
New-Harmony-like  establishment  of 
foreign  hangmen.  AVe  think  a  hint 
might  be  taken  from  it  for  the  bene, 
fit  of  our  Tax-gatherers  ;  they  are  an 
ill-used  race;  a  reviled,  abused  genus. 
We  feel  for  their  privations  ;  our  pen 
weeps  ink  over  their  injuries.  We 
roundly  assert,  that  Tax-gatherers 
should,  like  the  unassuming  law-offi- 
cers before  noted,  make  head  against 
the  mocks  and  scoffings  of  the  world 
— they  ought  to  consolidate — to  be- 
come one  body. 

We  have  said  Tax-gatherers  were 
an  injured  race  ;  our  proof,  like  a 
dutiful  page,  follows  close  upon  the 
heels  of,  and  gives  his  weapons  to, 
the  knight  Assertion.  There  are 
two  broad  ways — not  to  mention  the 
hundred  alleys,  the  sweet  green 
lanes — to  a  man's  comfort  and  good 
opinion  :  firstly,  the  road  of  praise  to 
his  covering  of  flesh  ;  secondly,  the 
highway  of  approbation  to  its  intel- 
lectual co-mate.  Are  there  such 
ways  to  a  Tax-gatherer  ? — alas  !  wo 
think  not.  Or  if  there  be,  are  they 
travelled — are  they  gone  over  ? — 
never.  The  Mucksiush-heath  of 
honest  Brulgruddery  is  not  less  fre- 
quented. Our  proof  is  ready.  We 
once  more  put  it  to  our  readers — at 
least,  to  our  housekeeper-readers,.for 
we  are  not  to  be  tricked  by  the  gra- 
tuitous candour  of  the  tenants  of 
lodgings  for  single  gentlemen,  "  with- 
in twenty  minutes  walk  of  'Change" 
— but  we  put  it  to  those  experienced 
persons,  who  really  know  what  the 
face  of  a  Ta.x-gatherer  is — who  have 
stared   at  it,  pondered  on  it,  specu- 
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lated  on  every  feature  and  line  of  it 
— we  put  it  to  them,  whether  they 
ever  saw  a  handsome  Tax-gatherer? 
We  would  not  be  dogmatic,  but  we 
think  not.  Now,  is  not  this  an  af- 
flicting state,  that  a  man  should,  by 
absolute  prejudice,  be  thus  "  curtailed 
of  his  fair  proportions  ?"  for  it  mat- 
ters not,  let  the  humble  compiler  of 
the  revenue  be  bright  and  glistening 
as  Sol,  he  is  set  down  and  noted  as 
foul  and  murky  as  Erebus.  We  re- 
peat it :  no  Tax-gatherer  was  ever 
thought,  save  by  his  wife,  a  good- 
looking  man.  (We  much  doubt 
whether  a  pawnbroker,  knowing  his 
customer,  would  advance  a  single 
doit  on  his  miniature,)  We  now 
aim  at  proof  the  second.  Did  any 
of  our  readers  (housekeepers  again) 
meet  with  a  really  urbane,  amiable, 
and  milky-hearted  Tax-gatherer  ?  If 
so,  were  ever  his  good  qualities  brint- 
ed  ? — No.  His  highest  praise  has 
been  couched  in  "  the  man  is  well 
enough  :"  a  great  eulogium  certainly, 
if  philosophically  solved — but  philo- 
sophy rarely  mingles  in  our  transac- 
tions with  Tax-gatherers  :  there,  all 
is  £.  s.  d.  and  matter-of-fact. 

Let  us,  however,  take   "one  vic- 
tim :"   let  us  set  out  with  our  Tax- 
gatherer  on  his  morning's  round. 
***** 

Well,  the  Tax-gatherer  has  for  the 
last  hour  been  the  unresisting  victim 
of  two  battledores,  a  negative  and 
an  imperative ;  he  has  been  struck 
from  house  to  house  by  "  Not  at 
Home,"  and  "  Call  again."  And 
here  let  us  for  a  moment  sympathize 
with  the  feelings — (if  he  hath  any 
feeling  left) — of  the  poor  pedestrian, 
than  whom  the  unclosed  door  no 
sooner  reveals  to  the  giggling  ser- 
vant, or  to  the  daughter,  who  has 
come  skipping  and  shaking  her  curls 
along  the  passage,  and  perhaps  dwell- 
ing on  the  last  note  of  Di  Tanti 
Palpiti, or  of  Arne's  Moiister  Aioay  ! 
— no  sooner  does  the  Tax-gatherer 
stand  confessed,  than  the  inhabitant 
looks  blank — the  visage  lengthens — 
a  business-like  seriousness  over- 
spreads the  face,  and  either  set  of 
the  above  three  syllables  drop  heavi- 
J-4  ATHENEu.M-j  vot..  7,  2d,  scrw?. 


ly  as  bullets  frond  the  lips  of  beauty  i 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  transaction 
may  be  enlivened  by  a  querulous 
shrillness  of  voice,  a  sudden  bodily 
whisk  of  the  party  called  upon,  and 
at  length,  the  conference  be  impres- 
sively terminated  by  a  slammiug-to 
of  the  door.  Indeed,  a  curious  mati 
might  find  some  employment  in  re- 
marking on  the  entrance  of  a  Tax- 
gatherer  into  a  retired  and  quiet 
street,  how  many  of  these  portal 
concussions  should  attend  him  on  his 
route.  And  then  narrowly  to  ob- 
serve the  features  of  the  visited, 
when  they  glance  from  the  face  of 
the  Tax-gatherer  to  the  missile  in 
his  hand  ;  that  dreadful  little  book — 
that  key  to  the  History  of  England 
— and,  like  that  history,  the  record 
of  so  many  departed  sovereigns. 
How  the  parties  recoil  from  that  pu- 
ny volume !  they  shrink  back  as  they 
look  on  its  unloosed  brazen  clasp, 
as  though  the  jaws  of  a  griffin  were 
distended  before  them.  If  the  man 
stood  ready  at  the  threshold,  to  hurl 
into  the  dwelling-house  a  Congreve- 
rocket,  the  habitant  could  not  behold 
either  the  Tax-gatherer  or  his  in- 
strument with  greater  trepidation. 
Ingenuity  might  be  goaded  to  find 
pertinent  similitudes  to  the  book  of  a 
Tax-man,  with  so  many  and  such 
conflicting  attributes  is  it  endowed  by 
its  beholders.  A  sleeping  snake, 
the  paw  of  a  leopard,  the  bill  of  the 
butcher-bird,  are  all  corauTon  and  in- 
expressive similes.  Its  sober  and 
harmless-looking  covers,  of  humble 
sheep,  are,  in  imagination,  transform- 
ed into  the  skin  of  a  tyger,  that  has 
desolated  a  village,  swallowing  a  ra- 
jah, his  body-guards,  men,  women, 
and  young  children;  or  to  that  of  a 
swine  that  has  "  eaten  her  nine  far- 
row :''  its  pages  are  held  to  be  veri- 
table leaves  from  the  upas-tree  :  there 
is  also  thunder  in  their  rustling.  Hard 
lot  to  be  deemed  thus  terrible,  both 
in  person  and  in  agents.  We  feel 
for  the  Tax-gatherer  ;  we  feel  for  the 
slights  which  are  put  upon  him,  the 
ready  white  lie  which  is  hourly  serv- 
ed up  to  him.  Ev»n  infants  (hat  can 
scarcely  stanimer,  the  mere  babes  of 
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the  poor  housekeeper,  are  taught  to 
note  his  person  well — to  become 
deeply  acquainted  with  his  coat  and 
gaitersj  in  order  to  give  the  "  not  at 
home"  without  error  or  prevarica- 
tion. 

But,  say  our  readers — and  doubt- 
less feelingly  they  say, — a  day  of 
reckoning  does  come.  Truly,  it 
does;  but  the  Tax-gatherer  is  almost 
the  only  man  to  whom  the  taking  of 
money  is  not  altogether  a  pleasurable 
process.  Alas,  the  coin  told  into  his 
hand  awakens  no  delirious  throb 
which,  commuuicatiug  with  the  neigh- 
bouring arteries,  by  some  means  (we 
are  no  anatomist)  arrives  at  the  heart, 
and  awakens  that  internal  music, 
which  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  a  plod- 
ding dealer  frequently  indicate  to  be 
stirring  within  him.  The  payment 
is  too  often  eiUbittered  by  cojnment ; 
whilst  counting  out  the  money,  there 
are  some  grievous  interpolations.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  he  is  the  unwilling 
hearer  of  divers  snatches  of  sentences, 
which  an  ill-minded  man  might 
brand  as  disaffected,  nay,  as  being 
dwarf  cousin-germans  to  the  blood- 
streaked  giant,  Treason.  Perhaps 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  sturdy  old  gen- 
tleman, who  has  magnanimously 
kept  up  a  consistent  growl  against  all 
parties,  for  the  last  forty  years ;  a 
man  of  substance,  but  close  withal : 
one  who  was  never  guilty  of  any  shew 
or  extravagance,  save  in  the  binding 
of  the  nine  hundred  volumes  of  Mr. 
Cobbett  in  extra-calf.  Must  we  not 
sympathize  with  the  poor  Tax-gather- 
er as  the  servant,  closing  the  door, 
leaves  him  closetted  with  this  anti- 
quated malcontent  ?  Why  does  not 
Wilkie  strike  off  such  a  scene?  Let 
us  fancy  the  man  of  office  a  thin — 
(thin  men  of  office  are,  we  allow, 
anomalies) — meagre,  unassuming 
person — his  antagonist,  rotund  and 
red-faced :  the  first  recognizingglance 
of  the  parties  is,  with  the  short,  fitful 
grunt  of  the  householder,  worth  all 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  official 
visitor  quits  this  house  with  feelings 
too  much  pampered  with  kindness 
and  courtesy.    His  next  interview 


may  be  with  some  bitter-witted  wightj 
marvellously  deep  in  history  ;  who, 
to  while  away  the  time  whilst  the  re- 
ceipt is  being  written,  asks  our  hum- 
ble revenue  officer,  if  he  ever  heard 
of  Wat  Tyler  ?  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  adds,  "  he  was 
a  blacksmith,  and  with  his  hammer 
once  knocked  out  the  brains  of  a 
Tax-gatherer" — at  the  same  time 
looking  our  subject  full  in  the  face,  to 
discover  whether  sympathy  for  the 
departed,  or  a  feeling  of  self-preser= 
vation  preponderates. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  bright 
moments  in  the  practice  of  our  Tax- 
gatherer.  Some  of  these  may  be  in 
his  visit  to  a  rare  old  lady,  whose 
husband  was  loyal  to  the  very  eye- 
brows, and  who  was,  in  some  way  or 
other,  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country — or  perhaps  her  great- 
grandfather was  footman  at  the  pal- 
ace, or  breeches-maker  to  one  of  the 
young  princes.  These  persons  are, 
however,  we  grieve  to  record  it,  rare 
as  unicorns.  Our  Tax-gatherer  is 
also,  in  some  few  places,  consulted 
as — next  to  the  newspaper — the 
greatest  oracle.  Some  quiet,  lone, 
political  widow,  who  has  little  else 
to  do  but  to  keep  her  eye  on  the 
movements  of  Messrs.  Peel,  Huskis- 
son,  and  Canning,  holds  no  mean 
opinion  of  our  subject:  this  loqua- 
cious dame  always  dives  into  the 
very  depths  of  finance,  and  perforce 
takes  our  Tax-gatherer  along  with 
her.  After  buffeting  with  him  all  the 
conflicting  billows  of  our  heme  and 
foreign  policy — after  duly  touching 
on  the  price  of  sugars,  the  imperial 
measure,  and  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, she  startles  him  with  this  subtle 
question — "  when  does  he  think  the 
window-lights  will  come  ofT?"^  This 
is  a  query  of  some  weight,  and  our 
Tax-gatherer  begs  leave  to  defer  his 
solution  until  the  next  meeting. 
Our  officer  does  not,  however,  quit 
the  widow,  without  first  gallantly  ac- 
quiescing in  her  acute  deductions 
that  "  if  tobaccos  fall,  snufTwMsf  come 
down." 

Yet,  what  are  these  few  blissful 
moments  of  relaxation  compared  to 
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the  many  days  of  hard  enduring  of 
our  Tax-gatherer  !  What,  if  for  a 
brief— alas!  how  brief— space  his 
mental  eye  reposes,  on  what  Mr. 
Burke  calls  "  the  soft  green  of  the 
soul,"  displayed  by  meek  and  pla- 
cable woman,  what  "  antries  vast" 
he  meets  with  in  the  ruder  sex  !  How 
his  loyalty  is  shocked  and  jarred  by 
base  and  disaffected  comparisons  ! 
One  customer,  whose  knocker  our 
Tax-gatherer  could  swear  to,  even  to 
the  minutest  scratcli  or  perforation, 
having  many  a  time  surveyed  it  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  shower,  shocks, 
beyond  expression,  the  patriotism  of 
his  official  visitor.  He  declares, 
whilst  bringing  forth  his  rate  by  six- 
pences, that,  "for  his  part,  he  is  al- 
ways paying — he  knows  not  where 
the  money  goes  to  :"  he  then,  with 
a  groan  and  much  physical  determi- 
nation, thrusts  the  receipt  into  his 
fob  ;  and  then  concludes  his  homily, 
by  declaring  that  "  he  hears  Ameri- 
ca is  very  prettily  governed  for  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  potatoes  are 
just  as  dear  there  as  in  England." 
These,  and  a  thousand  like  these, 
are  what  our  man  of  the  little  book 
is  doomed  to  suffer. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  we  have  en- 
dowed our  Tax-gatherer  with  too 
much  meekness — that  he  is  a  collec- 
tor for  a  romantic  tale — and  that  our 
real,  mundane,  gaitered — (he  mostly 
wears  gaiters) — Tax-gatherer,  is  of 
a  more  repelling  and  dogmatic  kind. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  the  end, 
he  really  become  so  ?  Let  the  above 
narrated  exigencies   account  for  the 


transition.  If  a  man's  heart  btt 
soft  as  the  back  of  a  glow-worm, 
there  are  buffetings  and  affronts 
which  will  render  it  repulsive  as  the 
mail  of  the  armadillo  ;  if  the  features 
of  tho  young  Tax-gatherer  display 
candour  and  good-nature,  can  we 
wonder  if  the  cheeks  of  the  more 
experienced  collector  be  wholly  of- 
ficial ;  be,  in  fact,  like  the  royal 
arms,  adorned  with  a  Dicu  et  mon 
Droit  ?  Verily,  Tax-gatherers  are 
not  the  folks  that  carry  away  the  en- 
viable posts  of  this  world. 

We  trust  \ve  have  done  some  little 
service  to  the  Tax-gatherer.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be  alto- 
gether considered  a  candid  advocate, 
being  a  housekeeper  of  twenty  year's 
standing,  and  the  parent  often  small 
children. 

We  will  conclude  by  repeat- 
ing, that  a  Tax-gatherer  is  to  be 
compassionated.  In  the  metropolis, 
indeed,  and  in  large  cities,  his  fate 
may  be  more  endurable  ;  but  in  a 
provincial  district,  where  he  calls  on 
every  inhabitant,  it  is  an  employ- 
ment not  befitting  mere  mortal  bones 
and  sinews.  We  have  said,  that  a 
Tax-gatherer  is  shunned,  and,  in  a 
manner,  generally  maltreated  ;  so 
rooted  in  us  is  this  opinion,  that  we 
should  hold  the  man  to  afford  a 
splendid  instance  of  magnanimity  and 
absence  from  vulgar  prejudice,  who 
could  have  it  indisputably  authenti- 
cated, that  he  ever,  during  his  official 
visit,  invited  the  Tax-gatherer  to 
take — wine  and  cake. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  M.  MALTE  BRUN. 


^T^HIS  eminent  Geographer  was 
-*-  born  in  1775  in  Jutland ;  he 
was  destined  by  his  father,  who  was 
a  clergyman,  for  the  church,  and  sent 
to  the  University  of  Copenhagen  to 
study  theology;  but  he  occupied  him- 
self in  writing  verses  and  a  theatrical 
journal.  Politics  seemed  to  be  the 
favourite  theme  of  the  youngstudent ; 
and   when  the    minister    Count   de 


Bernstorff  proclaimed  the  liberty  of 
the  press  in  Denmark,  and  en- 
deavoured to  abolish  the  slavery  of 
the  Serfs,  Malte  Brun  declared  him- 
self the  champion  of  liberal  ideas; 
and  while  his  father  protested  with 
the  nobles  against  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  son  wrote  boldly  for  the 
liberty  of  the  peasants.  His  success 
encouraged   him   to    dare  more  ;  he 
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joined  the  party  which  desired  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  government  of 
Denmark,  and  wrote  a  violent 
pamphlet  entitled  Catechism  of  the 
Aristocrats.  Fearing  for  his  liberty, 
he  fled  to  Sweden  ;  but  finding  the 
government  did  not  trouble  itself  to 
make  a  state  affair  of  his  pamphlet, 
he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  wrote 
still  more  violent  productions,  which 
rendered  a  second  flight  necessary. 
He  was  in  his  absence  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment,  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Paul  and  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who  required  of  the 
Danish  court  the  punishment  of  the 
Jacobins  of  the  north.  He  arrived 
at  Paris,  and  the  republican  soon  be- 
came an  apostle  of  the  imperial  rule 
of  Napoleon :  as  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  de  PEmpire,  he  daily  be- 
spattered the  idol  of  the  day  with 
the  most  extravagant  praise ;  this 
lasted  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
when  he  quitted  the  Journal  de 
VEmpire,  for  the  Quitidienne,  in 
which  he  had  only  to  change  the 
name  of  Napoleon  for  that  of  Louis 
XVIII,  to  continue  in  his  old  style 
of  continual  admiration.  These 
changes  of  opinion  were  but  too  com- 
mon in  France  during  the  revolutions 
to  which  she  submitted.  But  we 
shall  not  follow  him  through  the 
labyrinth  of  his  political  career,  in 
which  he  resembled  the  dial,  which 
marks  the  hour  exactly  when  the 
sun  shines,  but  leaves  no  trace  of  his 
existence  when  clouds  or  night  veil 
him  from  mortal  eye. 

It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  we 
turn  to  M.  Malte  Brun's  claims  on 
society  as  a  Geographer.  He  pub- 
lished with  M.  Mentelle  a  geographi- 
cal vvork  in  sixteen  volumes,  and 
afterwards  another  alone.  Of  this 
latter  work  six  volumes  are  before 
the  public  ;  and  we  may  safely  aver, 
that  M.  Malte  Brun  was  the  first  who 
treated  the  subject  as  a  science,  and 


his  work  therefore  claims  a  decided 
superiority  over  every  other.  It  is 
already  known  to  the  English  public 
in  an  elegant  translation  published 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  of 
London,  and  Mr.  Black  of  Edin- 
burgh. Unfortunately,  the  author 
did  not  live  to  complete  it:  the 
seventh  volume  Avhich  concludes 
it,  was,  we  believe,  nearly  ready  for 
the  press  when  he  died.  He  had 
just  issued  a  prospectus  of  this  seventh 
volume,  and  an  Abridgment  for  the 
use  of  schools,  as  well  as  a  Treatise 
on  Ancient  Geography,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1829;  the  prospectus  is 
dated  January  1827;  but  alas!  he 
did  not  survive  even  to  prevept  its 
being  an  anachronism. 

M.  Malte  Brun's  learning  was  con- 
siderable, and  his  zeal  unabated :  he 
was  of  very  social  habits,  and  during 
the  winter  had  a  regular  weekly  din- 
ner of  the  literati  of  eminence  of 
every  country.  He  was  extremely 
obliging,  and  had  an  excellent  heart : 
it  was  only  when  he  took  the  pen  in 
his  hand  that  he  was  really  mediant} 
for  then  he  neither  spared  friend  nor 
foe ;  which  made  him  many  enemies. 
Though  a  foreigner,  he  wrote  French 
with  an  elegance  and  purity  at  which 
many  Frenchmen  never  arrive.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  other  works, 
but  his  fame  will  entirely  rest  on  his 
Precis  de  la  Geography ;  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  concluded  with 
the  same  learned  care  that  presided 
over  the  preceding  volumes.  He  was 
of  late  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  dcs  Debats ;  and  as  the 
French  never  lose  an  occasion  of 
saying  a  good  thing,  coute  qui  coute, 
the  rival  papers  say  he  died  of  sur- 
prise on  learning  that  his  colleague 
the  Abbe  Feletz  had  been  elected 
Member  of  the  Institute. 

He  has  left  an  amiable  widow  and 
two  sons  to  deplore  his  loss- 
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BATHMENDI. 


A    PERSIAN    TALE. 


IN  tlie  reign  of  a  remote  king  of 
Persia,  a  merchant  of  Balsora, 
liaving  become  a  bankrupt,  retired 
with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  into  the 
province  of  Kousistan,  where  he 
bought  a  little  cottage  with  a  field  or 
two.  Grief, however,  preyed  so  much 
upon  his  heart,  that  it  was  not  long 
before  he  became  sensible  that  his 
end  was  approaching.  He  therefore 
called  his  four  sons  to  his  bed-side. 
"  My  children,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no 
other  fortune  to  leave  you  but  this 
cottage,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  very 
important  secret.  During  my  opu- 
lent state  I  found  a  friend  in  the  ge- 
nius Alzim,  who  promised  me  that, 
after  my  death,  he  would  divide  a 
great  treasure  among  you.  This  ge- 
nius lives  some  miles  off,  in  the  forest 
of  Kom.  Go  and  find  him  :  ask  him 
for  this  treasure,  but  take  care  not  to 
believe" Death  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  finish  the  sentence. 

As  soon  as  the  four  sons  had  inter- 
red their  parent,  they  went  to  the 
forest  of  Kom,  and  soon  found  the 
residence"  of  the  genius  Alzim,  who 
kindly  received  all  who  came  to  see 
him,  listened  to  their  complaints,  and 
gave  them  money  with  profusion.  But 
his  favours  were  granted  upon  the 
condition  that  they  would  blindly  fol- 
low the  counsel  he  gave  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived none  into  his  palace  until  they 
had  taken  an  oath  to  that  effect. 

This  oath  did  not  intimidate  the 
three  elder  sons ;  but  the  fourth, 
whose  name  was  Tai,  thought  the 
ceremony  very  absurd.  He  took  the 
oath,  however,  as  well  as  the  others  ; 
but  reflecting  on  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  that  indiscreet  oath,  and 
recollecting  that  his  father,  who  very 
often  visited  this  palace,  had  passed 
liis  life  in  inconsistencies,  he  wished, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
to  guard  against  future  danger  ;  and 
while  they  were  leading  him  to  the 
genius,  he  stopped  his  ears  with  fra- 
grant wax.     Thus  prepared^  he  pros- 


trated himself  before  the  throne   of 
Alzim. 

Alzim  ordered  the  four  sons  of  his 
old  friend  to  rise  ;  he  embraced  them, 
and  commanded  a  large  chest  to  be 
filled  with  gold.  "  This,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  treasure  I  have  designed  for 
you.  I  shall  first  divide  it  among 
you,  and  then  point  out  to  each  his 
way  to  happiness." 

Tai  did  not  hear  what  the  genius 
said  ;  but  he  attentively  observed 
him,  and  perceived  an  air  of  mali- 
cious satisfaction,  that  gave  rise  to 
many  reflections.  However,  he 
gratefully  received  his  part  of  the 
treasure. 

When  Alzim  had  thus  enriched 
them,  he  said,  "  My  children,  your 
prosperity  or  adversity  depends  on 
how  soon  or  how  late  you  happen  to 
meet  with  a  certain  being  called 
Bathmendi,  whose  name  is  in  every- 
body's mouth,  but  who  is  known  by 
very  few.  I  shall  whisper  to  each  of 
you  where  you  may  find  him." 

Alzim  then  took  aside  Bekir,  the 
eldest  brother.  "  My  son,''  said  he, 
"  thou  art  born  of  great  talents  for 
war.  The  king  of  Persia  has  jusi 
sent  an  army  against  the  Turks  ;  go 
with  them  ;  it  is  in  the  Persian  camp 
thou  shah  find  Bathmendi,"  Bekir 
thanked  the  genius,  and  was  impa- 
tient to  repair  to  the  camp. 

Alzim  next  beckoned  Mesrou,  the 
second  son.  "  Thou  art  an  ingenious 
youth,"  said  he,  "  and  blessed  with  a 
good  address  ;  take  the  road  to  Ispa- 
han. It  is  at  court  thou  must  seek 
Bathmendi." 

To  the  third  brother,  whose  name 
was  Saddir,  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  a 
fertile  imagination  ;  thou  shr  It  be  a 
poet.  Take  the  road  that  leads  to 
Agra.  Among  the  wits  and  ladies 
of  that  city  thou  mayst  find  Bath- 
mendi." 

Tai  came  forward  in  his  turn,  and, 
prepared  with  his  wax,  did  not  hear 
one  syllable  of  what  Al/.im  said.     It 
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was  afterwards  known  that  he  coun- 
selled him  to  become  a  dervise. 

The  four  brothers  thanked  the  be- 
ficent  genius  and  returned  home. 
The  three  elder  thought  of  nothing 
but  Bathniendi.  Tai  took  the  wax 
from  his  ears,  heard  them  make  the 
different  arrangements  for  their  de- 
parture, and  propose  selling  their 
cottage  to  the  first  bidder,  and  divid- 
ing the  money.  Tai  begged  to  be 
the  purchaser  ;  they  consented  ;  be 
divided  the  price  among  them,  wish- 
ed them  all  happiness,  tenderly  em- 
braced them,  and  was  left  alone  in 
the  house. 

Tai  was  in  love  with  young  Ami- 
na,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer.  Amina  was  beautiful  and 
virtuous ;  she  had  the  care  of  her  fath- 
er's house,  was  the  comfort  of  his  old 
age,  and  prayed  to  heaven  for  only 
two  things ;  the  first  was,  long  life  to 
her  father  ;  and  the  second,  that  she 
might  one  day  become  the  wife  of 
Tai.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  Tai 
asked  her  father's  consent,  and  ob- 
tained it.  Amina's  father  went  and 
lived  with  his  son-in-law,  and  taught 
him  the  art  of  making  the  earth  re- 
pay the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 
Tai  had  still  a  little  of  his  portion 
left ;  with  that  he  extended  tiie  lim- 
its of  his  fields,  and  bought  a  flock. 
The  fields  proved  fertile  and  produc- 
tive ;  the  fleeces  of  his  flock  were 
sold  ;  Tai's  house  became  the  seat 
of  plenty  ;  and  as  he  himself  vvas  in- 
dustrious and  economical,  every  year 
added  to  their  income.  In  the  space 
of  six  years  Tai,  now  father  of 
seven  beautiful  children,  the  husband 
of  a  lovely  and  virtuous  wife,  son-in- 
law  of  a  healthy  and  respectable  old 
man,  and  peaceful  possessor  of  nu- 
merous flocks,  was  the  happiest  far- 
mer in  Kousistan. 

Meanwhile,  his  three  brothers 
were  proceeding  in  quest  of  Bath- 
mcndi.  Bekir  had  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  the  Persians.  He  oflered 
himself  to  the  grand  vizir,  who  placed 
him  in  a  body  of  horse.  A  few  days 
after  battle  was  given,  and  it  was  a 
bloody  one.  Bokir  did  wonders  ;  he 
saved  Ills  geneial's  life,  and  killed 


the  commander  of  the  enemy.  The 
praises  of  Bekir  were  in  every  one's 
mouth.  The  soldiers  called  him  the 
Persian  hero,  and  the  vizir  raised  hira 
to  the  rank  of  a  general  ofliicer.  "Al- 
zim  was  right,"  said  Bekir  lo  himself, 
"  fortune  waited  for  me  here  ;  every 
thing  assures  roe  I  shall  nneet  with 
Bathmendi." 

His  glory,  and  particularly  his  pre- 
ferment, excited  the  envy  of  all  his 
rivals.  They  reflected  on  the  mean- 
ness of  his  extraction,  and  refused  to 
serve  under  hira.  Bekir,  unhappy  in 
the  midst  of  prosperity,  was  obliged 
to  live  alone,  always  on  his  guard, 
and  never  safe  from  some  insult  or 
affront.  He  was  now  regretting  the 
time  he  had  been  but  a  common  sol- 
dier; when  the  Turks,  with  fresh 
troops  and  a  new  general,  attacked 
the  division  commanded  by  Bekir. 
This  was  what  his  rivals  long  wished 
for.  He  fought  like  a  lion,  but  was 
neither  obeyed  nor  seconded.  In 
vain  the  soldiers  wished  to  assist  him  : 
their  ofiicers  restrained  their  ardour, 
and  only  urged  them  to  flight.  The 
brave  Bekir,  deserted,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, was  taken  prisoner.  The  Turk- 
ish general  sent  him  to  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
"  Alas !"  said  he,  "  I  begin  to  fear 
that  Alzim  has  deceived  me  :  Bath- 
mendi certainly  cannot  be  here." 
The  war  continued  fifteen  years,  and 
Bekir's  rivals  prevented  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  He  was  not  enlarged 
till  peace  was  proclaimed.  He  in- 
stantly repaired  to  Ispahan,  to  speak 
to  the  vizir,  whose  life  he  had  saved. 
He  was  three  weeks  before  he  could 
see  him :  at  length  he  obtained  an 
audience.  Fifteen  years'  imprison- 
ment makes  a  great  alteration  in  the 
person  of  a  fine  youth.  The  vizir 
at  first  did  not  know  hira.  At  last, 
however,  he  did  remember  that 
Bekir  had  once  done  him  a  little 
service. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  friend,  I  think  I  do 
remember  you.  You  are  a  brave 
man,  but  the  state  is  greatly  exhaust- 
ed ;  however,  come  again,  and  I  shall 
see  what  I  can  do." 
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''■  Mighty  vizir,^'  said  Bekir,  "  I  am 
destitute  of  every  thing.  These  fif- 
teen days  I  must  have  starved,  were 
it  not  for  a  soldier  of  the  guards,  one 
of  my  old  comrades,  who  has  shared 
his  pay  with  me."' 

"  Indeed .'  that  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  emperor.  Come 
again ;  we  shall  see  what  we  can  do 
for  you." 

Bekir  returned  some  time  after, 
and  found  no  admittance.  He  grew 
desperate,  and  left  the  palace  forever. 
He  threw  himself  down  at  the  foot 
ofa  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Geudron  ;  there  reflecting  on  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  vizir  and  his  own  mis- 
fortunes, his  ideas  became  insupport- 
able. He  rose,  and  was  rushing  head- 
long to  the  river,  when  he  found  him- 
self caught  in  the  arms  of  a  beggar, 
who,  bathing  him  with  his  tears,  cried 
out,  "  It  is  my  brother.*'  Bekir  look- 
ed round,  and  beheld  Mesrou. 

The  feelings  of  Bekir  and  INIesrou 
were  reciprocally  tender  and  deli- 
cious. They  continued  for  some 
moments  speechless.  At  last  Bekir 
exclaimed,  "  And  are  you,  too,  un- 
happy, my  brother  ?" 

"  This,"  answered  Mesrou, "  is  the 
first  joyful  moment  I  have  known 
since  I  left  you." 

The  two  brothers  then  sat  down 
together,  and  Mesrou  thus  began  to 
relate  his  adventures. 

"  You  remember  the  day  that  we 
went  to  the  palace  of  Alzim.  That 
treacherous  genius  told  me  I  should 
find  Bathmendi  at  court.  I  followed 
his  fatal  counsel,  and  soon  arrived  at 
Ispahan.  There  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  female  slave  who  be- 
longed to  the  mistress  of  the  grand 
vizir's  first  secretary.  This  slave 
loved  me,  and  introduced  me  to  her 
mistress,  who  took  me  to  live  with 
her,  and  made  rae  pass  for  her  young- 
er brother.  The  younger  brother 
was  soon  presented  to  the  vizir,  and 
obtained  a  place  in  the  palace. 

"  I  thought  myself  now  on  the  right 
road,  and  determined  to  proceed  as  I 
had  begun.  I  turned  my  battery 
against  the  superannuated  sultaness 
dowager.    She  took  as  great  a  liking 


for  me  as  my  first  mistress,  and 
through  her  means  the  soplii  refused 
me  nothing.  I  arrived  at  the  first 
honours  of  the  empire. 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  my  glory  I 
was  astonished  I  never  met  with 
Bathmendi.  That  idea  embittered 
all  my  pleasures.  The  older  the  sul- 
taness grew  the  more  she  tormented 
rae.  Anger,  reproaches,  quarrels, 
and  then  tears,  and  a  fondness  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  her  fury, 
were  the  natural  consequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  situation  ra'scd 
powerful  enemies.  H I  gave  a  place 
away  one  mouth  thanked  rae  for  ir, 
while  millions  were  open  to  curse  rae. 
I  was  the  cause  of  every  disaster  that 
happened  :  what  good  was  done  was 
iraputed  to  the  king,  all  the  evil  to 
me.  The  people  detested  me  ;  the 
king  began  to  look  coolly  on  me  : 
the  sultaness  mother  was  the  torment 
of  my  life,  and  I  thought  Bathmendi 
never  meant  to  come  near  me. 

The  king's  passion  for  a  young 
Mingrelian  completed  my  misfortune. 
The  whole  court  turned  to  her,  hop- 
ing the  mistress  might  ruin  the  fa- 
vourite. I  endeavoured  to  save  my- 
self by  forming  a  connection  with 
the  Mingrelian,  and  flattering  the  so- 
phi  in  his  love  r  but  it  grew  too  vio- 
lent ;  he  resolved  to  marry  her.  The 
sultaness  mother  swore,  that  if  I  did 
not  prevent  the  marriage  I  should  be 
assassir>ated  the  very  next  day,  for 
her  power  was  at  an  end  if  the  young 
king  married.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mingrelian  assured  me,  that  if  1 
did  not  promote  the  marriage,  and 
eflect  it  the  next  day,  she  would 
cause  me  to  be  strangled.  My  situ- 
ation was  terrible :  I  had  either  to 
choose  the  dagger,  the  silk  cord,  or 
tiight.  I  fixed  upon  the  latter,  and 
fled  in  this  disguise  with  a  great  ma- 
ny diamonds,  which  will  enable  us  tu 
live  in  some  corner  of  Hindostan. 
far  from  sultanesses,  Mingrelians, 
and  courts." 

Bekir  then  told  Mesrou  his  adven- 
tures, and  they  both  thought  that  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  go 
to  their  brother  Tai,  where  their  dia- 
monds would  make  them  comfortable 
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the  rest  of  their  lives.  Accordingly 
they  took  the  road  that  led  that 
way,  and  travelled  many  days  with- 
out meeting  with  any  remarkable  oc- 
currence. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  province 
of  Tarsistan,  towards  the  evening 
tlrey  arrived  at  a  small  village,  where 
they  intended  to  pass  the  night.  It 
was  a  festival.  When  they  entered 
the  village  they  saw  a  great  number 
of  peasants'  children,  ill  clothed, 
walking  before  a  kind  of  clerk.  The 
two  brothers  passing  by  looked  at 
him,  and  beheld  their  brother  Saddir. 
They  flew  to  each  other  with  inex- 
pressible Surprise  and  joy. 

"  What !"  said  Bekir,  "  is  it  thus 
they  reward  genius  V 

"  Yes,"  said  Saddir  coolly  ;  "just 
as  they  reward  valour."  He  then 
took  his  brothers  to  a  poor  hut, 
where  he  prepared  a  litile  rice  for 
their  supper,  and  afterwards  told 
them  his  story. 

"The  genius  Alzim  advised  me  to 
seek  the  chimerical  Bathmendi  in  the 
great  city  of  Agra,  among  the  ladies 
and  wits.  I  arrived  in  Agra,  and 
before  I  made  my  appearance  I  was 
desirous  of  paving  the  way  by  the 
publication  of  an  immortal  work.  In 
the  space  of  one  month  the  work 
came  out.  It  was  a  complete  course 
of  the  sciences,  in  one  small  neat  vol- 
ume of  sixty  pages,  divided  into  chap- 
ters, each  chapter  containing  a  tale, 
and  every  tale  a  science. 

"  My  book  had  prodigious  success, 
and  I  was  universally  admired  and 
courted.  Every  thing  I  said,  whe- 
ther I  meant  it  or  not,  was  replete 
with  wit  and  weighty  meaning.  The 
sultana  herself  wrote  me  a  letter,  as 
well  as  she  could,  ordering  me  to 
court. 

"  Come,  come,  said  I  to  myself, 
Alzim  has  not  deceived  me  :  my  glo- 
ry is  immortal :  I  shall  certainly  find 
Bathmendi  at  court. 

"  I  was  there  received  with  every 
possible  demonstration  of  joy.  The 
sultana  presented  me  to  the  emperor, 
admitted  me  to  her  parties,  asked  me 
for  every  production  of  my  muse, 
and  assured  me  she  would  ever  be 


ray  friend.  On  my  part,  my  grati- 
tude  was  awakened,  and  I  promised 
to  spend  my  life  in  singing  her  praises, 

"  I  now  thought  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  meeting  with  Bathmendi, 
when  my  patroness  quarrelled  with 
the  vizir  for  a  place  that  he  refused 
to  give  at  her  desire  to  the  son  of  her 
pastrycook.  The  favourite  flew  to 
me,  and  begged  I  would  lash  the 
minister  in  the  most  virulent  manner. 
I  did  so  :  I  wrote  a  tolerable  good 
satire,  and  it  was  in  every  body's 
hands. 

"  The  vizir  easily  found  out  who 
was  the  author.  He  went  to  the  sul- 
tana with  the  commission  she  had 
solicited,  and,  over  and  above,  an 
order  on  the  treasury  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dorkmans.  He  asked 
no  other  return  than  leave  to  have 
me  strangled  in  a  dungeon.  '  That's 
a  trifle,'  answered  the  sultana ;  '  I 
shall  this  instant  send  for  that  inso- 
lent fellow,  who  durst  make  free  with 
your  name  when  I  had  expressly  for- 
bidden him.' 

"  Fortunately  for  me,  one  of  the 
sultana's  slaves  was  present  at  the 
conversation  ;  he  came  and  told  me 
what  had  passed,  and  I  had  just  time 
enough  to  escape. 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  travelled 
over  all  Hindostan.  For  subsistence 
I  wrote  a  variety  of  works,  for  which 
I  was  but  ill  rewarded,  and  which 
enabled  me  barely  to  exist.  Tired 
at  length  of  instructing  the  world,  I 
preferred  teaching  little  cottagers  to 
read,  and  I  got  to  be  the  village 
clerk,  where  I  eat  my  brown  bread, 
and  never  think  of  Bathmendi." 

"  It  is  in  your  power  now  to  leave 
it,"  said  Mesrou.  "  I  have  saved 
some  diamonds,  which,  when  sold, 
will  support  us  all  in  Kousistan  in  an 
easy  and  unambitious  manner." — 
They  soon  persuaded  Saddir,  and 
all  three  set  off  for  Kousistan. 

They  were  now  at  their  last  day's 
journey,  and  very  near  the  little 
mansion  of  Tai,  when  on  a  sudden  a 
gang  of  robbers  sprung  from  among 
the  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
surrounded  our  three  travellers,  and 
commanded  thera  to  strip.      Bekir 
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was  going  to  ofier  resistance,  but 
three  of  the  banditci  holding  their 
daggers  at  his  heart,  tore  away  his 
clothes,  while  the  other  associates 
did  as  much  to  the  other  two,  and 
left  theai  all  as  nuked  as  when  they 
came  into  the  world. 

It  was  dark  night ;  the  unfortunate 
brothers  hastened  towards  the  house 
of  Tai.  They  arrived  :  the  sight 
cost  them  some  tears.  They  stood 
at  the  door :  they  were  afraid  to 
knock.  At  last,  through  a  chink  iu 
the  window-shutters,  Bekir  looked 
in,  and  saw,  in  a  neat  furnished  room, 
his  brother  Tai  in  the  middle  of  sev- 
enteen children,  who  were  all  laugh- 
ing and  prattling  together.  Tai  had 
on  his  right  hand  his  wife  Amina, 
feeding  her  youngest  child  :  and  on 
the  left  a  little  old  man,  who  was 
pouring  wine  into  Tai's  cup.  Bekir 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  telling 
his  brothers.  They  knocked  at  the 
door.  A  servant  opened  it,  and 
cried  out  on  seeing  three  naked  men. 
Tai  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
The  brothers  all  flew  into  his  arms, 
and  bathed  him  with  their  tears.  Tai, 
alarmed  at  first,  soon  knew  their 
voices,  and  embraced  them.  Amina 
flew  to  the  door  too,  but  returned 
with  her  girls  from  the  sight  of  the 
naked  men.  All  was  in  movement 
except  the  little  old  man,  who  did 
not  stir  from  the  table. 

Tai  got  clothes  for  his  brothers, 
and  introduced  them  to  his  wife  and 
children  :  they  were  overjoyed. 

"Ah!"  said  Bekir,  "this  is  true 
felicity  ;    thi^  sight  repays  us  for  all 


our  misfortunes — it  surpasses  all  our 
former  glory.  Alas !  brother,  since 
we  left  you  we  have  done  nothing 
but  pass  from  one  woe  to  another, 
and  never  could  find  that  Bathmendi 
we  were  in  pursuit  of." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  the  little 
old  man,  who  still  sat  at  table.  "  How 
could  you  find  me,  who  have  nevef 
once  left  this  spot  1" 

"  What  art  thou,  then  V* 

"  I  am  Bathmendi,"  rejoined  the 
old  man,  and  during  fifteen  years 
have  never  left  this  house  but  one 
day,  and  that  was  when  Amina's 
father  died,  but  I  soon  came  back 
again.  Ask  this  family  if  they  know 
ray  name.  It  is  in  your  power,  too, 
bold  adventurers,  to  know  me.  You 
may  be  acquainted  with  me  if  you 
please;  and  if  you  do  not  I  care  not. 
Learn  to  be  moderate,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  friends."  Saying  this,  he 
rose,  kissed  the  childrenj  smiled  on 
Tai  and  Amina,  and  went  to  wait 
for  them  in  their  chambers. 

The  next  day  Tai  showed  liis 
riches  to  his  three  brothers.  Bekir 
immediately  commenced  husband- 
man, took  the  spade  in  hand,  and 
was  the  first  with  whom  Bathmendi 
was  pleased.  Mesrou,  who  had  been 
prime  minister,  was  made  the  first 
shepherd  of  the  farm  ;  and  the  poet 
was  sent  to  market,  to  employ  his 
eloquence  in  the  sale  of  corn,  wool, 
and  milk,  and  was  as  useful  as  the 
rest.  In  six  months  Bathmendi  was 
pleased  with  them  all,  and  their  days 
flowed  .sweetly  on  ia  the  bosom  of 
Happiness.* 


MACVIC  lAN.t 

A  TRADITION  OF  THE  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS. 

ri^HE  Mac-Ians,   or  Johnsons,  of  cient  lords  of  the  district  of  Ardnamr 

•*-    Ardnamurchan,  were  descend-  urchan  were  surnamed  Connals,  and 

ed    from   John,    a   younger   son   of  were  thus   distinguished   in  the  days 

iEneas  or  Angus  More,  King  of  the  of  Saint  Colomba,  as  appears  from 

Isles,  the  fotirth  in  descent  and  cus-  his  life  by  Adamnanus. 

cession   from  Soraerled.     The    an-  Tfie  Conna'.s  having  failed  in  the 


*  In  the  Persian  language,  Bathmendi  signifies  Happiness. 

t  The  son  of  John's  son.     The  chief  is  called  tha  Son,  and  the  cadefs  the  S^n's  gens,  to  tltis 
div,  in  the  Highlands. 
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male  line,  a  confidential  person  in 
their  service,  perceiving  tiiat  mucii 
contention  was  likely  to  arise  about 
the  marriage  of  the  heiress,  wisely 
resolved  on  securing  his  own  interest 
by  negociating  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  young  mistress  and  John, 
the  son  of  the  great  and  powerful 
chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  though  he 
was  aware  that  her  own  inclination  led 
to  a  very  diflerent  person.  This  politic 
Caledonian  was  named  Ernin  Cle- 
rich,  or  Edmund  the  Clerk ;  and 
though  his  oflspring  assumed  the 
name  of  Macdonald,  they  are  still 
distinguished  for  prudence  and  ad- 
dress, after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
five  hundred  years. 

John  erected  a  castle  of  very  con- 
siderable dimensions,  the  walls  of 
which  are  perfectly  entire  at  this 
day  :  it  stands  at  the  western  extremi- 
ty of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  is  well 
known  to  travellers  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Mingary  Castle. 

The  tribe  of  Mac-lans  of  Ard- 
namurchan,  so  termed  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  Glenco,  who  bore 
the  same  patronymic,  became  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  in  process  of 
time  were  considered  among  the  most 
warlike  and  turbulent  septs  in  the 
western  Highlands.  The  heads  of 
the  elder  branches  of  the  Macdonalds 
being  dead,  and  several  of  their 
heirs  being  under  age,  this  family  at 
one  time  made  an  attempt  to  usurp 
the  crowo  of  the  Isles,  to  which  they 
had  very  nearly  forced  tlieir  way,  by 
various  artifices  not  reputed  very  lau- 
dable. The  contest  came  at  last  to 
an  issue  in  the  fiell,  and  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought  between  the  par- 
ties at  Craiginairigid,  in  Glendrein, 
by  ancient  chroniclers  called  the  con- 
flict of  the  Silver-rock.  It  is  said 
that  four-and-twenty  chiefs  in  coats 
of  mail  fought  on  this  occasion,  at 
the  heads  of  their  various  clans,  and 
the  slaughter  was  very  considerable, 
as  the  cairns  seem  still  to  attest. 
The  Mac-lans  were  defeated  after  a 
very  hard  struggle ;  and  the  loss 
which  they  suffered  was  so  severe, 
that  they  never  again  recovered  their 
influence.     This  happened    in   the 


very  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

A  considerable  time  afterwards, 
the  young  chieftain  of  Ardnamurchan 
eloped  with  a  daughter  of  Maclean, 
and  conveyed  her  to  his  castle  in 
safety,  though  warmly  pursued.  Like 
many  modern  marriages  concluded 
in  Gretna  Green,  this  turned  out  by 
no  means  a  happy  one.  The  lady 
was  very  anxious  to  have  a  proper 
dowr}  settled  upon  her,  and  Mac-vie- 
Ian  at  length  told  her  that  he  would 
give  her  all  the  land  which  she  could 
see  from  a  very  high  piece  of  ground 
which  he  mentioned,  if  that  would 
satisfy  her.  The  lady  cheerfully  em- 
braced his  offer,  and  he  conducted 
her  to  the  specified  spot,  accom- 
panied by  witnesses ;  but,  to  her 
great  mortification,  she  found  that 
her  view  did  not  in  any  direction  ex- 
tend a  bow-shot.  The  stone  on 
which  she  stood  is  still  pointed  out, 
and  the  valley  is  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Lady's  dowry" 
at  this  day. 

The  lady  was  determined  to  be 
revenged  ;  and  what  will  not  disap- 
pointed ambition  do  !  She  taught  a 
tame  raven,  which  she  kept  as  a  pet, 
to  express  some  words  not  the  most 
pleasant  to  the  Laird  of  Ardnamur» 
chan.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
though  sometimes  very  unsuccessful. 
His  mother's  name  was  Eva  ;  and  one 
day  when  he  came  home  empty 
handed,  the  raven  met  him  in  the 
court  of  the  castle,  and  .o  his  no  little 
surprise  called  out — "  Eva's  son  has 
had  no  sport !  Eva's  son  has  had  no 
sport!"  "  A  blessing  on  thee;  but 
a  curse  on  thy  teacher !"  said  the 
angry  chieftain.  His  wife  met  him 
sneering,  and  he  unfortunately  insult- 
ed her — he  pulled  her  nose  ;  a  treat- 
ment which  she  appears  to  have  de- 
served. These  circumstances,  tri- 
fling as  they  may  seem,  were  produc- 
tive of  very  unhappy  consequences. 
Long  and  bloody  feuds  between  the 
Mac-lans  and  Macleans  took  their 
origin  from  these  events ;  and  many 
a  widow  and  orphan  lamented  the 
chattering  of  the  raven- 
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I  KNOW  but  one  instance  in  which 
James  the  Second  made  a  reply 
of  wit  and  humour  :  after  King  Wil- 
liam had  landed,  it  was  announced  to 
James  the  Second,  Sive,  such  a  great 
lord  has  left  you,  and  is  gone  over  to 
King  William.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  exclaimed,  Est-it possible  / 
Again  was  announced  to  James  the 
Second,  that  another  great  lord  had 
had  gone  over  to  King  William. 
Est-il  possible  !  again  exclaimed 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  :  and  so 
he  did,  always  exclaiming  Est-il  pos- 
sible !  upon  the  defection  of  every 
great  lord  from  James  the  Second. 
At  length  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark left  James  the  Second ;  and 
when  his  defection  was  announced 
to  James  the  Second,  James  the  Se- 
cond said,  What !  is  Est-il  possible  ! 
gone  too ! 

Dr.  Buckler,  upon  ray  leading  the 
conversation  to  Blaclistone,  spoke  to 
me  much  about  him.  He  always  re- 
presented him  to  me  as  cold  and 
phlegmatic.  Much  of  that  part  of 
his  Commentaries  that  regards  the 
laws  of  England,  he  told  me,  which 
Blackstone  wrote  in  the  morning  be- 
fore dinner,  he  found,  upon  revision 
after  dinner,  to  require  little  or  no 
alteration  :  but  such  parts  of  his 
Commentaries  as  are  occupied  by 
belles-lettres,  or  such  as  relate  to  the 
history  of  the  laws  of  England,  (as, 
for  instance,  the  first  chapter  of  In- 
troduction, or  the  last  chapters,) 
which  he  wrote  in  the  morning  be- 
fore dinner,  never  could  please  him, 
on  coming  to  revise  them  after  din- 
ner, when  he  retired  from  the  "  com- 
mon room."  He  then  scratched  his 
pen  here  and  there  through  several 
lines,  and  wrote  them  afresh,  or  ob- 


literated them  entirely.  He  altered, 
corrected,  and  amended,  these  chap- 
ters, to  that  form  which  they  now 
bear. 

My  family  connexion  with  John, 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  has 
put  me  into  possession  of  some  tra- 
ditional anecdotes  concerning  him, 
which  are  known  but  to  {q^. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  com- 
manded in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Germany, 
&c.  Lord  Peterborough  obtained 
the  supplies  of  which  he  stood  in 
need,  thriftily,  tardily,  difficultly  ;  to 
the  duke  was  given  whatever  he  de- 
sired, easily,  speedily  :  in  his  service 
ran  readily  the  court,  the  parliament, 
the  ministry,  the  public  opinion. 
One  day,  upon  Lord  Peterborough's 
temporary  return,  finding  all  his  pro- 
posals, projects,  recommendations 
taken  ad  referendum,  and  much  dis« 
gusted  withal,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
sedan  chair,  drew  the  curtains  at  the 
sides  as  well  as  in  front,  in  order  to 
hide  himself,  that  he  might  not  be 
known  or  seen :  the  populace  took 
up  an  idea  that  the  person  in  the  chair 
was  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  they 
gathered  around  it — "  God  bless  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ! — God  bless 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  I"  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  Lord  Peterborough, 
pushing  down  one  of  the  windows, 
"  I  am  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough." 
— "  Oh,  yes,"  said  a  spokesman  of 
the  multitude,  "you  are  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ;  we  know  yon  well 
enough." — "  Gentlemen,"  said  Lord 
Peterborough,  "  I  am  not  the  Duke 
Marlborough.  Let  me  down,"  he 
called  out  to  his  chairmen  ; — got  out 
of  the  chair,  and  now  standing :  "I 
am  not  the  Djke  of  Marlborough,  I 


*  The  noble  Earl  is  chiefly  resident  in  Paris  ;  and  many  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  or 
read  of  him.  At  all  events,  these  eccentric  recollections  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  persons 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  agreeable  feature  in  our  Journal,  derived  as  they  are  from  so  competent  an 
authority.  Lord  B.'s  rank  afforded  him  peculiar  opportunities  for  obtaining  such  information  ; 
and  his  fine  folio  volume  whence  they  are  taken,  will  probably  be  as  much  prized  for  them  as 
f<»r  its  rarity,  though  some  of  them  are  not  altogether  new. 
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tell  you ;  and  I  will  give  you  two 
convincing  proofs  that  I  am  not :  one 
is,  that  I  have  but  a  single  guinea," 
and  he  turned iiis  pockets  inside  out; 
"  the  other  is,  that  I  give  it  to  you  ;" 
and  he  threw  it  among  them. 

Upon  the  eve  of  a  great  pitched 
battle,  which  was  to  be  fought  the  en- 
suing morning,  under  the  united  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Francis  Eugene  of  Savoy,  (usually  de- 
inominated  Prince  Eugene,)  Prince 
Eugene  came  after  dinner,  by  appoint- 
ment, to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  settled  with  him,  as  he  thought, 
all  things  relative  to  the  battle  of  the 
next  day.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  taken  up  his  head-quarters  at  a 
small  house,  which  had  a  little  garden 
before  it,  and  a  coach-round.  Prince 
Eugene  was  raceived  in  great  state. 
In  driving  out  of  the  coach-round,  it 
struck  Prince  Eugene  that  there  was 
one  manoeuvre  he  had  not  notified  to 
the  duke  :  "  Drive  me  back  again." 
He  skipt  nimbly  into  the  house ;  and 
in  the  drawing-room,  wherie  he  had 
been  received,  he  found  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  perched  upon  a  chair, 
with  his  handkerchief  under  his  shoes, 
and  whiffing  out  the  wax  candles  of 
the  middle  piece  or  lustre. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  when 
he  got  old,  usually  passed  the  even- 
ing in  a  room  which  looks  upon  one 
of  the  courts  of  Blenheim  House.  I 
know  the  room  from  long  habits,  be- 
cause it  was  that  which  was  appro- 
priated to  be  my  bed-chamber,  after 
the  death  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, whenever  I  came  to  Blenheim. 
In  that  room  he  played  regularly 
every  evening  at  chess.  When  he 
was  beat,  the  old  man  sometimes 
shed  tears  :  "  Every  one,"  he  sob- 
bed out,  "  every  one  can   beat  me 

DOW." 

A  gentleman  who  was  employed 
in  her  affairs  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  after  the  duke's  death, 
brought  her  a  paper  to  sign  ;  and  the 
duchess  testifying,  for  the  moment,  a 
reluctance  and  an  inclination  to  de- 
^  ^er  signing,  the  gentleman  seemed 
^^  "ended.    <•'  Madam,"  said  he  "  your 

grac    "  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^y  '  ^  ^^^^ 


read  the  paper  myself:  I  am  sure." 
"And  I  am  positive,"  said  the  duch- 
ess, "  and  that's  better," 

"  When  I  was  a  clerk  in  Holland, 
at  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year," 
Sam  Egerton  used  to  say,  "  I  had  al- 
ways something  to  give  readily  in 
alms  to  the  poor;  but,  now  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  I  can't  put  my  hand 
in  my  pocket — the  devil,  I  think^ 
holds  my  hand." 

Francis  Egerton,  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  never  would  let  any  one  come 
to  him — he  always  would  go  to  them : 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  if  they  come  to 
me,  they  may  stay  as  long  as  they 
please  :  if  I  go  to  them,  I  can  stay 
as  long  as  I  please." 

One  morning,  when  the  duke  and 
I  were  at  Ashbridge  together,  and 
standing  at  one  of  the  windows  after 
breakfast,  a  hack-chais©  drove  into 
the  park  across  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house.  "  What  is  that  ?"  said 
the  duke.  "  It  is  a  post-chaise,"  re- 
plied one  of  his  servants,  which  Lord 
Dartmouth  has  sent  for  Plinkey,  to 
take  him  to  the  king's  kitchen." 
"  Bid  Plinkey,"  said  the  duke,  "stay 
at  Ashbridge,  dress  my  dinner,  and 
not  go  to  the  king ;"  and,  in  fact,  the 
carriage  went  back  empty.  The 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  at  that  time,  was 
master  of  the  household.  The  duke 
wrote  to  him  the  following  letter  : 

"  My  lord, — I  like  my  cook  ;  I 
will  keep  him.  No  endeavours  would 
have  been  made  to  take  him  from  me, 
if " 

We  tried  to  prevent  the  dulte 
from  sending  the  above  letter.  He 
replied,  "  Lord  Dartmouth  may  in- 
terpret the  '  if  as  he  pleases." 

The  duke  was  a  firm  friend  to  his 
country  :  he  willingly  contributed  his 
quota  to  every  tax  that  was  levied 
to  defray  its  expenses,  and  even  went 
voluntarily  beyond  what  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  doing ;  for  he 
subscribed  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Loyalty  Loan.  He 
supported  ministers  and  the  king's 
government.  Once,  indeed,  he  set 
himself  against  a  tax  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  the  intention  of  getting  passed  : 
upon   that  tax  (the  fustian  tax),  he 
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opposed  Mr.  Pitt,  and  beat  him,  for 
Mr.  Pitt  withdrew  it.  Mr.  Pitt  over 
and  over  again  proposed  to  the  duke 
to  let  him  come  to  see  him,  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  during  one  of 
the  summer  recesses  ;  but  the  duke 
always  replied  by  courtly  and  com- 
plimentary phrases  and  plausible  ex- 
cuses ;  and  never  would  let  Mr.  Pitt 
come.  "  He  will  see,''  said  the 
duke  to  me,  as  he  went  in  his  boat 
along  the  navigation,  "  How  rich  the 
country  is,  and  will  find  out  some- 
thing in  which  he  may  think  it  will 
bear  additional  taxing," 

One  day,  when  we  were  at  dinner 
at  Hiraley,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  an  anecdote  that  was  current 
about  old  Lord  Foley.  It  was  said 
that  a  servant  of  his  had  found  couch- 
ed in  one  of  the  books  of  the  library, 
an  India  bond  for  £1,000,  which 
had  been  hid  there,  but  forgot  by  old 
IMr.  Foley.  Instantly  this  servant 
brought  the  £1,000  India  bond  to 
my  lord,  delivered  to  him  as  his  pro- 
perty (a  trover),  upon  which  Lord 
Foley  gave  him  half-a-crown.  "  He 
could  not,"  said  Lord  Dudley,  "give 
him  more."  We  all  stared.  "  He 
could  not,"  said  Lord  Dudley,  "  for 
the  soul  of  him," 

The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  was  in 
habitsof  much  intimacy  with  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  One  day,  when  they 
were  together  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the 
Duke  said  to  him  :  "  It  is  so  long  a 
journey  to  Taymouth,  and  then  you 
stay  there  till  just  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament :  I  wish  your  estates  were  in 
my  county." — "  I  should  be  very 
sorry,"  replied  Lord  Breadalbane ; 
"  my  estates  would  almost  cover  the 
whole  county  of  Rutland :  I  fear 
your  grace  would  not  have  many 
acres  left  for  yourself." 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  fre- 
quently drank  a  bowl  of  thick  cream 
after  breakfast ;  and,  notwithstanding 
iiis  polite  and  gentleman-like  man- 
ners, he  would  sit,  when  it  was  hot, 
with  his  two  thumb*,  one  in  each 
arm-hole  of  his  opened  waistcoat. 
He  thought  it  served  to  give  him 
coolness,  and  to  ease  him  under  his 
f;>t  and  impracticable  unwieldiness. 


When  any  one  told  to  this  Duke 
of  Cumberland  a  very  improbable 
story,  he  heard  him  with  politeness 
and  attention  :  "  Can  you  believe," 
was  said  to  him,  "  what  this  man  has 
told  you  ?" — "  The  gentleman,"  said 
the  duke,  "  may  believe  what  he 
pleases  ;  but  I  hope  he  will  indulge 
me  in  the  same  liberty." 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  (Lord 
Gower)  had  one  peculiarity  which 
was  not  in  common  with  other  men, 
that  of  being  able,  generally,  to  go 
to  sleep  in  the  day  time,  when  he 
pleased.  If  any  unexpected  circum- 
stance happened,  in  consequence  of 
which,  according  to  his  estimation, 
be  should  have  to  wait,  he  would  sit 
down,  close  his  eyes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  would  be  asleep. 

When  upon  the  great  question 
which  government  supported.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  left  in  a  minori- 
ty, whereby  his  administration  was 
terminated, — the  teller  for  the  No's, 
as  he  went  up  to  report  the  numbers 
of  the  division,  vociferated,  "  Hoo 
hoop  !"  intending  to  apprise  the 
house,  that  "  at  length  the  old  fox 
was  run  down." 

One  day,  when  Lord  Bath  told  us 
he  was  going  to  Longleat,  and  men- 
tioned the  place  where  he  should 
sleep  on  the  road,  '*  You  will  not  be 
so  well  there  as  at  home." — "  Yes," 
said  Lord  Bath,  "  but  I  like  an 
inn." — "  How,  can  you,  master  of 
Longleat;  and  with  your  house  in 
Arlington  Street,  like  an  inn  ?" — 
"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Bath,  "  I  like  an 
inn,  because  they  seem  always  so 
glad  to  see  me." 

Lord  Bath  passed  for  one  of  the 
wisest  men  in  England.  "  When 
one  is  in  opposition,"  said  he,  "it  is 
very  easy  indeed  to  know  what  to 
say  ;  but  when  one  is  minister,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  not  to  say." 

Once,  when  I  was  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  Lord  Chancellor  Loughbo- 
rough said  to  me,  "  I  never  knew 
Lord  Bath."— "Why,"  said  I,  "you 
was  a  minister  at  the  time  that  he 
also  was  a  minister." — "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "  personally  ;  but  I  used  to  go 
to  bed  before  twelve,  and  Lord  Bath 
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never  was  Iiimself  (that  is,  in  the 
plentitude  of  his  faculties  and  gaiety) 
till  after  twelve." 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  by  the 
laws  of  Eugland  the  chancellor  is 
held  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  are  said  to  be  no  longer  of 
sound  mind  and  good  disposing  me- 
mory ;  in  fine,  to  have  lost  their 
senses.  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough told  me  that  he  ordered  to 
be  btought  to  him  a  man  against 
whom  his  heirs  wished  to  take  out  a 
statute  of  lunacy  :  he  examined  him 
very  attentively,  put  various  ques- 
tions to  him,  to  all  of  which  he  made 
most  pertinent  and  apposite  answers. 
"  This  man  mad  !"  thought  he  ; 
"  verily,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
I  ever  met  with !"  Towards  the 
end  of  his  examinatiuo,  however, 
was  put  into  Lord  Loughborough's 
hand  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  torn 
from  a  letter  on  which  was  written 
with  a  pencil  "  Ezekiel."  This  was 
enough  for  such  a  shrewd  and  able 
man  as  Lord  Loughborough.  He 
forthwith  took  his  cue.  "  What  fiue 
poetry,"  said  the  chancellor,  "  is  in 
Isaiah  !" — "  Very  fine,"  replied  the 
man,  "  especially  when  read  in  the 
original  Hebrew." — "  And  how  well 
Jeremiah  wrote  !" — "  Surely  said  the 
man. — "  What  a  genius,  too,  was 
Ezekiel  !"— "  Do  you  like  him  ?" 
said  the  man  ;  "  I'll  tell  you  a  secret 
—I  am  Ezekiel !" 

When  the  Earl  of  Bradford  was 
brought  before  the  chancellor,  to  be 
examined  upon  application  for  a  sta- 
tute of  lunacy  against  him,  the  chan- 


cellor asked  him,  *'  How  many  legs 
has  a  sheep  ?" — '^  Does  your  lord- 
ship mean,"  answered  Lord  Brad- 
ford, "  a  live  sheep,  or  a  dead  sheep  ?' 
— "  Is  it  not  the  same  thing  ?"  said 
the  chancellor.  "  No,  my  lord," 
said  Lord  Bradford,  "  there  is  much 
difference  :  a  sheep  may  have  four 
legs ;  a  dead  sheep  has  only  two ; 
the  two  fore  legs  are  shoulders  ;  but 
there  are  but  two  legs  of  mutton." 

A  fat,  puflfy,  big-wigged  little  chap 
got  up  into  his  desk  to  read  prayers 
to  a  small  congregation  one  Friday 
morning,  where  I  was  present :  the 
clerk  was  ready  in  his  desk  below 
him.  The  printed  book  out  of  which 
the  little  chap  had  to  read  prayers 
was  dog-eared,  torn,  and  missing : 
he  hunted  for  it  some  time  ;  and  at 
length  called,  thinking  that  the  first 
page,  dog-eared  as  it  was  and  torn, 
had  dropped,  and  was  lying  some- 
where by,  John  !  John  !  what  is  be- 
come of  Almighty  and  most  merciful 
father  ?  I  can't  find  Him  !" 

My  father  sometimes  said  that  he 
knew  the  length  of  an  old  woman's 
conscience  :  for  he  had  been  told  the 
measure.  An  old  woman,  who  was 
one  of  the  weeders  in  the  garden, 
accosted  him  one  morning,  and  said, 
"  My  lord,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
red  tape  in  the  garden-house ;  may 
I  take  some  of  it  ?" — "  Yes,  good 
woman,  certainly  ;  take  enough,  in 
conscience,"  said  he.  The  head- 
gardener,  who  afterwards  had  occa- 
sion for  some  tape,  finding  but  little 
left,  measured  the  remainder,  and 
found  the  old  woman  had  taken 
thirty  feet  and  about  a  half. 
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LITEEATUBE   IN  PARIS. 

A  MONG  the  literary  projets  of 
.l\.  t[je  French,  we  have  been  attract- 
ed by  one  ;  the  prospectus  of  a  Bib- 
liographical Company  for  the  re-i.m- 
pression  of  all  good  national  and 
excellent  foreign  works  translated 
into  French. 

The  motto  is  extremely  *Fell  chos- 
en : — 


"  Rome  dompta  le  monde,  Athenes  I'eclaira; 
Le  trjomphe  a  peri,  le  bienfait  restera  : — " 

and  the  prospectus  is  drawn  up  in 
rather  a  striking  style  : — witness  the 
annexed  extract.  After  praising  the 
encouragement  given  to  letters  in 
England,  the  writer  observes — 

"  The  love  of  books  is  by  no 
means  so  general  in  France  as  in 
England  ;  it  is  a  taste  which  we  are 
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acquiring ;  it  has  not  yet  become  a 
want  ;  and  we  could  point  out  a 
number  :>f  amiable  people,  respecta- 
ble niercli<?nts,  and  bankers  known 
for  then*  enormous  fortunes,  and  who, 
as  if  they  were  ouly  upstarts,  do  not 
possess  a  single  vulume,  and  have  no 
other  library  than  their  wine-cellar 
The  time  is  arriving  which  will  do 
justice  on  this  affront  to  letters ;  in 
ten  years  every  man  will  blush  as 
much  to  be  without  a  library  as  he 
now  blushes  to  be  poor. 

"  A  certain  prince  rallied  the  good 
king  Ribort,  who  joined  in  the 
church  service,  on  his  being  able  to 
read — a  thing  quite  disgraceful  in  his 
eyes!  'An  unlettered  prince,'  replied 
Robert,  '  is  only  a  crowned  ass.' 
Then,  however,  the  error  was  par- 
donable, as  it  reposed  on  the  preju- 
dices of  a  caste.  But  that  eminent 
persons  of  the  present  day  should 
exclaim  against  literature,  is  incon- 
ceivable :  we  would  remind  them  of 
the  edict  of  the  king  of  England, 
who,  to  encourage  learning  in  his 
states,  declared  that  the  culprit  who 
could  read  should  have  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  should  not  be  execut- 
ed. Parents  then  began  to  give  in- 
struction to  their  children.  '  No  one 
knows  what  may  happen,'  said  they. 
An;l  you,  are  not  you  aware,  that 
neither  exile,  captivity,  nor  solitude 
are  insupportable  to  those  that  love 
books  ? 

"  The  French  princes  have  always 
encouraged  letters;  Charlemagne 
founded  a  kind  of  academy  ;  Chil- 
peric  was  a  good  grammarian,  though 
a  bit  of  a  tyrant;  St.  Louis  encour- 
aged learning,  and  was  learned  him- 
self. Even  Louis  XI  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  protected  printing  in  its  in- 
fancy against  the  accusation  of  magic 
made  by  the  parliament ;  Francis  L 
wrote  passable  poetry  ;  Henry  IV. 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  wit 
than  his  courage,  and  the  solid  pro- 
tection which  those  two  princes 
granted  to  letters,  prepared  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  Louis  XV.  was  well 
informed  ;  Louis  XVI.  still  more  so, 
he  translated  Walpole's  Richard  III., 
and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  in- 


structions for  La  Perouse  ;  Louis 
XVIII.  immortal  by  his  charter, 
would  have  been  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  letters." 

NEW  WHITE  PAINT. 

A  colour-manufacturer  in  Derby- 
shire,Eng.  by  name  Duesbury,has  dis- 
covered a  mode  of  preparing,  from 
the  impure  native  sulphate  of  barytes, 
or  what  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  cawk,  heavy  spar,  pon- 
derous earth,  &c.,  which  is  found  in 
several  parts  of  England  in  large 
qjjantities,  a  material,  to  be  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in  paint- 
ing, which  material,  when  prepared 
according  to  a  process  for  which  he 
has  obtained  a  patent,  is  found  not 
to  be  susceptible  of  decomposition, 
or  of  changing  its  hue  in  situations 
-which  are  exposed  to  damp  or  sul- 
phurous effluvia.  It  is,  however, 
more  particularly  designed  for  wa- 
ter colour  than  for  oil,  and  when 
employed  on  flatted  or  distempered 
walls,  and  as  the  ground  washes,  or 
in  the  patterns  of  printed  paper 
hangings,  it  is  found  to  be  a  constant 
white,  that  is,  to  retain  its  snowy 
hue,  unimpaired  and  unaffected  by 
any  chemical  action  to  which  a  hu- 
mid atmosphere  might  expose  it. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 

Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh, 
having  invented  an  extremely  deli- 
cate apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  powders,  has  de- 
duced the  following  novel  results, 
which  have  been  communicated  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  Scotsman  newspaper.  Charcoal, 
which,  from  its  porosity,  is  so  light, 
that  its  specific  gravity  as  assigned 
in  books  is  generally  under  0-5,  less 
than  half  the  weight  of  water,  or 
one-seventh  the  weight  of  diamond, 
taken  in  powder,  by  the  above  in- 
strument, exceeds  that  of  diamond, 
is  one-half  greater  than  that  of 
whinstone,  and  is  of  course  more 
than  seven  times  heavier  than  has 
generally  been  supposed.  Mahoga- 
ny has  usually  been  estimated  at 
1*36;  but  mahogany  saw-dast  prove? 
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by  the  instrument  to  be  1-68.  Wheat 
flour  is  1"3G  ;  pounded  sugar  1"83  ; 
and  common  salt  2'15:  the  latter 
agrees  very  accurately  with  the  com- 
mon estimate.  Writing  paper  rolled 
hard  by  the  hind  had  a  specific  gra- 
vity of  I'JS,  the  solid  matter  present 
being  less  than  one-third  of  the 
space  it  apparently  filled.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  results  with  an 
apparently  very  light  specimen  of 
volcanic  ashes,  which  was  found  to 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  4*4  :  these 
results  are,  however,  given  as  ap- 
proximations merely  by  the  first  in- 
strument constructed. 


IMPROVED  MELTING  POTS. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Arts  contains 
the  following  direction  for  the  com- 
position of  melting  pots,  which  will 
bear  a  higher  degree  of  heat  than 
others  without  softening,  and  will 
therefore  deliver  the  iron  in  a  more 
fluid  state  than  the  best  Birmingham 
pots.  Take  two  parts  of  fine  ground 
raw  Stourbridge  clay,  and  one  part 
of  the  hardest  gas  coke,  previously 
pulverized  and  sifted  through  a  sieve 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  mesh  ;  if  the 
coke  be  ground  fine,  the  pots  are 
very  apt  to  crack.  Mix  the  ingredi- 
ents together  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  water,  and  tread  the  mass  well  : 
the  pot  is  then  moulded  by  hand 
ou  a  wooden  block, 

FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Mr.  Ivory,  whose  name  will  ever 
be  associated  with  those  of  the  first 
mathematicians  of  which  Europe  can 
boast,  has  inserted  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Journal  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 
The  number  of  stations  at  which  ex- 
periments witii  the  pendulum  for 
ascertaining  the  figure  of  the  earth 
have  been  made,  is  now  thirty-nine : 
of  these,  twenty-eight  concur  ia  giv- 
ing the  same  ellipticity  -^\-,  with 
very  small  discrepancies  ;  but,  if  we 
take  the  whole  indiscriminately,  and 
make  certain  combinations  of  them, 
we  may  obtain  any  ellipticity  we 
clioose.    Now  if  it  can  hereafter  be 


indisputably  proved  by  experiments, 
so  conducted  that  it  shall  be  impossi- 
ble to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  results,  that  inequali- 
ties so  great  as  the  present  experi- 
ments indicate  take  place  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  gravity,  we  can  hope  to 
gain  little  in  point  of  accuracy  by 
employing  the  pendulum  fur  investi- 
gating the  figure  of  the  earth.  This 
objection  of  Mr.  Ivory's  to  the  use 
of  the  pendulum  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  earth's  ellipticity  is  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  una- 
voidable physical  and  mechanical 
difficulties  which  must  ever  stand  in 
the  way  of  ascertaining  such  very 
minute  quantities  as  enter  into  the 
elements  of  this  calculation. 


A  WISE  JURY, 

Some  few  years  ago  a  culprit  was 
tried  in  a  mayor's  court  for  an  offence, 
of  which,  though  he  seemed  undoubt- 
edly guilty,  his  worship  recommend- 
ed the  ofi'ender  to  the  jury,  on  ac- 
count of  his  good  character.  After 
some  deliberation,  the  foreman  got 
up  and  thus  addressed  the  mayor  : — 
"  May  it  please  your  worshipful,  we 
find  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  in  con- 
tenance  of  your  worship's  exception- 
able good  character,  we  acquit  him.''' 


BEAUTY. 

Beauty  without  the  charms  of  wit 
and  language,  is  of  no  great  force ; 
and  if  it  make  any  conquests,  it  is 
after  the  manner  of  those  brave  gen- 
erals, who  quickly  subdue  a  province 
but  know  not  how  to  keep  it :  the 
empire  of  the  fair  is  at  least  as  much 
maintained  by  the  charms  of  wit,  as 
by  those  of  the  face.  These  are 
two  sorts  of  graces  that  stand  in 
need  of  one  another,  and  mutually 
perform  good  offices  to  each  other. 
Some  insipid  and  ridiculous  dis- 
courses would  be  extremely  distaste- 
ful, if  the  beauty  of  the  person  did 
not  lend  to  them  I  know  not  what 
charms  to  adorn  them ;  and  some 
beauties  of  the  body  would  make  no 
impression,  if  they  did  not  borrow 
charms  from  the  graces  of  the  mind, 
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THE  UNFORTUNATE  PASSION. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  I  was  dismiss- 
ed by  my  friends  in  London, 
with  several  letters  of  introduction  to 
families  through  whose  neighborhood 
I  projected  a  summer  tour.  Among 
the  rest  was  one  addressed  to  Francis 
Arnaut.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
whom  I  had  heard  much.  Every 
body  liked  him  ;  every  one  spoke  of 
his  talents  and  virtues  as  something 
out  of  the  common  way.  His  histo- 
ry, indeed,  made  him  rather  an  ob- 
ject of  interest,  even  Without  this 
character.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent 
feelings  and  hasty  impulse,  and  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  had  been 
blighted  by  an  inconsiderate  mar- 
riage. His  wife  had  returned  to  her 
friends,  and  he  was  living  in  late  re- 
pentance to  stalk  about  a  fine  man- 
sion and  sigh  over  its  solitude.  His 
fortune  had  come  to  him  by  a  series 
of  untimely  deaths.  He  had  no  re^ 
lative  to  share  it  with  him  ;  and  a 
very  short  trial  had  convinced  him 
that  his  domestic  affections  had  unfit- 
ted him  for  the  heartless  bustle  of 
the  world  beyond  him.  This  was  a 
vague  outline,  but  it  excited  my  cu- 
riosity, and  I  turned  out  of  my  road 
one  sunshiny  morning  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

The  country  was  a  fine  sweep  of 
real  English  landscape  ;  an  ocean  of 
undulating  foliage,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  green  island,  dotted  with 
cattle,  and  intersected  with  shining 
streams.  On  one  of  these,  after 
winding  through  shady  lanes,  and  in- 
quiring at  cottages,  I  discovered  the 
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white  walls  of  Arnaut's  abode.  It 
was  a  beautiful  Italian  villa,  in  the 
midst  of  a  glorious  amphitheatre  of 
oaks,  terminated  by  a  blue  distance 
which  was  mingling  imperceptibly 
with  the  sky.  A  steeple  and  a  few- 
upright  columns  of  smoke  stole 
through  the  trees  to  show  that  it  was 
not  altogether  a  solitude  ;  and  pre- 
sently I  passed  through  an  irregular 
romatitic  Village,  which  presented 
several  pretty  white-washed  cottages, 
giving  good  promise  of  something  in- 
teresting! I  looked  up  at  the  little 
church-clock,  and  found  it  just  ele- 
ven ;  but,  not  thinking  it  necessary 
to  observe  town  etiquette^  I  entered 
the  long  winding  shrubberyj  and  an™ 
nounced  my  arrivaL 

Arnaut  was  a  tall  handsome  young 
man,  though  too  slender,  and  pale 
even  to  sickliness.  His  features,  too, 
were  marked  with  premature  lines  of 
reflection,  which  bespoke  a  troubled 
heart.  I  was  introduced  to  him  in 
his  study,  the  open  window  of  which 
admitted  the  soft  breath  of  a  July 
morning,  and  the  carol  of  a  thousand 
birds  which  Were  sporting  in  a  wil- 
derness of  lilacs  and  laburnums.  Th^ 
freshness  and  gaiety  without,  J 
thought,  contrasted  painfully  tV'ith 
what  I  saw  within.  There  was  a 
look  of  restlessness  and  care  both  in 
the  room  and  its  tenant ;  a  pair  of 
mould  candles,  burnt  to  the  sockets, 
hinted  that  he  had  sitten  up  all  night, 
and  the  disordered  state  of  his  dress, 
his  neckcloth  cast  off,  anc^  his  shoes 
doubled  down  into  slippers,  seemed 
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to  beat  tlicm  out  in  this  intimation. 
He  came  forward  to  meet  me  witli  a 
smile  of  welcome,  which,  though  I 
did  not  doubi  its  genuineness,  I 
thought  an  effort  of  fatigue.  His  first 
care  was  to  malie  some  rational  ex- 
cuse for  his  strange  appearance,  lest, 
as  he  said,  I  should  be  alarmed  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  to  sojourn  with  a 
poet  or  a  philosopher.  "  He  had 
been  doing,  he  scarcely  knew  what ; 
abusing  a  vile  novel,  and  whistling  a 
worse  opera,  and  forgetting  to  go  to 
bed.  The  truth  was,  that  his  solita- 
ry life  made  day  and  night  so  like 
each  other,  that  he  was  sometimes  in 
the  habit  of  confounding  them ;  a 
lack  of  perception  which  my  compa- 
ny would  happily  rectify."  His  con- 
versation continued  in  the  same  vein, 
alike  the  property  of  mirth  and  me- 
lancholy ;  and  this,  I  afterwards 
found,  had  become  natural  to  him. 
It  was  the  perpetual  struggle  of  a 
joyous  disposition  against  the  influ- 
ence of  untoward  circumstances. 

While  he  sat  at  breakfast,  I  had 
leisure  to  look  round  upon  his  usual 
occupations.  His  room  was  an  abso- 
lute chaos.  Musical  instruments 
were  scattered  in  every  direction, 
some  unstrung  and  some  broken,  as 
if  taken  up  from  caprice,  and  thrown 
away  in  disgust.  Materials  for  paint- 
ing were  equally  numerous  ;  canvas- 
es of  all  sorts  and  sizes  lay  beneath 
my  feet ;  some  with  heads,  some  with 
landscapes — all  touched  in  a  bold, 
off-hand,  impatient  manner,  but  none 
finished.  Myriads  of  books,  in  all 
the  languages  of  Babel,  were  strewed 
amongst  them,  and  a  host  of  guns 
and  fishing-rods  and  fox-brushes, 
completed  the  universality  of  the 
proprietor's  genius.  Alas  !  how 
happy  had  any  one  of  these  resources 
made  many  a  man,  under  double  the 
grievances  which  Arnaut  could  have 
numbered  !  In  him,  they  indicated 
nothing  but  a  mind  toiling  incessant- 
ly to  escape  from  itself,  but  too  rest- 
less to  be  relieved  by  any  thing.  He 
seemed  aware  of  my  thoughts,  and 
asked  me,  with  a  constrained  laugh, 
if  I  did  not  think  him  a  match  for  the 
admirable  Crichton.      "  I  must  give 


you  to  understand,"  said  he,  "that 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  one 
of  those  little-witted  gentlemen,  who, 
unable  to  obtain  proficiency  -n  any 
one  accomplishment,  are  determined 
to  immortalize  themselves  by  a  smat- 
tering of  many  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  I 
am  not  sure  but  this  patchwork  of 
the  mind  is,  after  all,  the  best  wear ; 
for  those  pipes  and  painting-brushes, 
and  fishing-rods  and  fiddle-sticks, 
have  made  me  more  friends  in  this 
miserable  working-day  world,  than  I 
could  have  won  by  a  wit  like  the 
shoulders  of  Hercules,  with  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  to  boot.  Every  new 
whim  I  strike  out  is  a  hot-bed  to 
hatch  new  friends ;  and  if  ray  inven- 
tion keeps  pace  with  the  diligence  of 
my  study,  I  shall  have  a  decent  crop 
by  the  time  I  die.  For  instance, 
the  'squire  likes  me  because  1  sport 
with  him  ;  the  lady  praises  me  be- 
cause I  paint  for  her ;  and  the  daugh- 
ter smiles  upon  me  because  I  fiddle 
to  her.  And  when  I  am  an  astrolo- 
ger and  a  conjurer  (which  I  mean  to 
be),  I  shall  be  equally  delightful  for 
casting  nativities  and  raising  devils." 
This  was  an  ingenious  excuse  for  the 
multiplicity  of  his  pursuits;  hut  it 
was  made  with  a  smile  of  melancho- 
ly which  gave  the  lie  to  every  word 
of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  I 
found  that  the  popularity  of  which  he 
had  boasted  was  not  overra*ed  ;  for, 
in  our  visits  through  the  village,  to 
which  he  was  in  haste  to  introduce 
me,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
welcome.  He  was  at  home  every 
where : — the  girls,  in  particular, 
brightened  up  when  he  entered,  and 
all  of  them  had  some  grand  secret, 
or  some  unfinished  drawing,  or  new 
piece  of  music,  to  draw  him  into  a 
little  gossip  in  the  corner.  This  was 
generally  the  discussion  of  some  play- 
ful feud,  arising  out  of  broken  en- 
gagements to  ride,  or  take  sketches, 
and  so  forth  ;  and,  indeed,  if  all  the 
charges  were  true,  he  had  been  much 
more  forgetful  than  most  men  would 
have  been  under  such  temptations. 
"  Pray  what  is  the  reason,"  said  a 
gay  little  beauty,  who  was  among  the 
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dissatisfied,  "  that  you  have  ceased 
to  be  my  cavulierc  servente  ? — You 
were  ouce  as  regular  as  the  postman." 
— "  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself  in 
such  dangerous  company." — "  And 
therefore  you  devoted  your  service 
to  the  wonder  of  Elm  Cottage?" 
The  young  lady  turned  to  me  with 
an  affectation  of  pique,  and  talked 
about  the  attraction  of  the  place, 
which,  she  politely  hoped,  would 
have  power  to  detain  me  some  time 
in  the  neighborhood.  "  Among  oth- 
ers, there  was  one  to  which  Mr.  Ar- 
naut  would  not  fail  to  introduce  me  : 
— she  meant  a  particular  friend  of 
his,  who,  unhappily  for  society,  had 
couirivcd  to  estrange  him  from  all 
the  rest.  She  was  a  lady  of  groat 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and 
\v,is,  at  present,  making  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  periodical  attacks  upon  the 
village.  At  such  times,  Mr.  Arnaut 
was  api  to  be  a  little  forgetful.  The 
infirmity,  indeed,  was  growing  upon 
him  daily,  to  the  great  distres*>  of 
some  dozen  young  persons,  herself 
included."  I  thought  this  side-wind 
put  Arnaut  a  little  off  his  balance : 
certainly  he  did  not  stand  his  ground 
so  dexterously  as  he  might  have  done, 
and  his  fair  assailant  followed  up  the 
attack  till  he  was  quite  defenceless. 
She  appeared  to  have  touched  upon  a 
tender  point ;  his  countenance  had 
waned  by  degrees  into  silent  pensive- 
ness,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  shake  off.  He  seemed  sensible 
that  interpretations  would  be  put  up- 
on it,  and  excused  it  as  well  as  he 
could,  upon  the  plea  of  a  too  prodi- 
gal expenditure  of  spirits  ;  "  an  ex- 
cess," he  said,  "  into  which  those 
villainous  black  eyes  were  always 
leading  him." 

The  young  lady  who  thus  excited 
the  jealous  imaginations  of  her  vil- 
lage rivals,  was  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  Her  face  was  striking- 
ly handsome,  and  full  of  mild  and 
melancholy  character,  as  if,  like  Ar- 
naut, she  had  already  had  her  taste 
of  the  world,  and  found  it  bitter. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  mournful  ; 
and  her  dancing,  though  grace  itself, 
seemed  rather  the  effect  of  a  Dec*?s- 


sity  to  avoid  singularity,  than  of 
choice.  She  regarded  him  with  a 
kindness,  and  spoke  to  him  with  a 
confidence,  which  I  could  not  help 
envying  him,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  he  estimated  her  very  different- 
ly from  the  rest  of  his  pretty  frienrl/?. 
He  could  not  trifle  with  her,  apply 
pet  names,  or  commit  any  of  those 
gay  offences  which  used  to  supply 
him  with  little  laughing  quarrels  and 
subjects  of  amusement.  In  short,  he 
looked  as  if,  considering  his  circum- 
stances, he  had  suffered  his  heart  to 
go  too  far. 

All  Arnaut's  pursuits  had  given 
place  to  the  paramount  one  of  at- 
tending upon  Mary.  He  rode  with 
her,  and  walked  with  her,  and  sat 
wilh  her,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
other  being  upon  earth  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  such  an  intima- 
cy was  likely  to  produce  evil  conse- 
quences. He  was,  however,  blind 
to  them;  and,  free  and  ingenuous  as 
his  character  was,  I  was  yet  too  much 
a  stranger  to  touch  upon  a  subject  of 
such  delicacy.  His  spirits,  instead 
of  mending  in  her  society,  grow  worse 
and  worse  ;  he  always  returned  from 
his  daily  visit  much  dejected,  and 
sometimes  so  agitated,  that  I  have 
seen  him  drink  glass  after  glass  of 
pure  brandy,  to  recover  his  self- 
possession. 

After  a  time,  the  reserve  which 
he  had  maintained  on  the  subject  of 
Mary,  began  to  wear  off.  In  fact, 
he  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  had 
nothing  else  to  talk  about.  He  would 
run  on  through  all  the  hues  of  her 
character,  with  an  eloquence  that 
knew  no  bounds.  Every  word  was 
poetry,  and  every  feeling  enthusiasm. 
Sometime,s,when  he  had  thus  wrought 
himself  up,  he  would  break  off, 
abruptly  and  impetuously,  to  the 
history  of  his  luckless  marriage. — 
"I  was  young,"  he  would  say,  "I 
was  a  boy,  and  my  friends  threw  me 
in  the  way  of  people  of  qualitj' — 
folks  who  make  pennylcss  daughters 
to  pamper  proud  sons.  Jane  was 
older  than  myself;  but  the  fortune 
with  which  I  was  cursed,  was  quite 
sufficieut  to  make  roe  a  man  in  the 
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eyes  of  her  parents;  I  was  coaxed, 
tempted,  and  finally  cajoled.  My 
wife  had  received  her  full  share  of 
the  family  hlood.  The  honey-mooa 
was  scarcely  over,  when  she  began 
to  talk  of  the  honour  she  had  done 
me,  and  exact  the  humility  due  to 
her  birth.  Discord  was  the  conse- 
quence, her  family  interposed,  her 
brothers  threatened ;  I  kicked  a 
ifoop  of  them  out  of  my  house,  and 
sent  her  home  to  mend  their  estab- 
lishment with  half  of  my  fortune," 
He  would  then  inveigh  bitterly  against 
the  folly  of  pre^nature  marriages, 
curse  his  evil  stars,  curse  himself, 
and  turn  again  to  his  brandy,  till  his 
cheek  was  scorched  with  fever  ;  but 
lie  always  concluded  with  a  melan- 
choly and  touching  allusion  to  Mary. 
The  thought  of  her,  if  it  was  the 
hurricane  that  stirred  up  ike  turbu- 
lence of  his  bosom,  Avas  also  the  oil 
that  hushed  it  into  rest  and  mourn- 
fulness. — "  Slic  is  an  angel,"  he  said  ; 
"  her  soul  is  made  of  more  than  wo- 
man's gentleness,  and  more  than  wo- 
man's dignity  ;  yet  has  her  life  been 
ruled  by  low  minds,  and  devoted  to 
sorrow.  Her  story  is  a  common  one ; 
she  was  the  child  of  rich  parents, 
and  brought  up  with  high  ideas, 
which  yvere  doomed  to  undergo  the 
shock  of  unexpected  misfortune.  Her 
parents  died  whcH  she  was  about 
eighteen,  and  she  became,  with  two 
sisters,  the  dependent  of  a  female  re- 
lative, a  woman  of  fashion,  whose 
head  was  running  upon  advantageous 
establishments,  and  had  not  wit  to 
discover  that  it  was  possible  for 
hearts  to  be  more  sensitive  than  her 
own.  About  the  time  of  her  change 
of  residence,  Mary  was  addressed  by 
a  man  of  property,  twenty-five  years 
older  than  herself.  Her  young  heart 
shrank  from  the  appalling  disparity 
of  years,  but  more  so  from  the  un-- 
congeniality  of  sentiment ;  for  he  was 
a  stock-jobbing,  money-making  ge-^ 
nius,  whose  mind  was  of  a  texture 
which  sufiered  all  the  refinement  of 
life  to  pass  through,  and  retained  no- 
thing but  the  rubbish.  But  this  was 
jK>t  a  thing  to  be  discovered  by  Ma- 
ry's friend,  and  she  still  encouraged 


him  with  hopes.  The  reports  in 
circulation,  as  to  her  intended  mar- 
riage, prevented  the  addresses  of 
more  worthy  suitors  ;  and  tiie  thought 
that  her  sisters,  unless  she  could  find 
them  a  home  of  her  own,  would  bo 
subjected  to  the  same  cruelty,  ctlmost 
tempted  her  to  the  sacrifice.  Being, 
however,  younger  than  herself,  they 
were  not  in  iumiediate  danger,  and 
she  was  resolved  to  drive  otf  che  evil 
as  long  as  she  could.  Year  after 
year  passed  away.  Her  protectress 
became,  at  first,  dissatisfied,  then  dis- 
tant, and  eventually  oppressive.  It 
was  for  a  momentary  esf'ape  from 
this  that  she  accepted  an  invitation 
from  a  friend  in  our  village ;  and 
here,  immediately  after  my  separa- 
tion from  my  wife,  I  first  met  with 
her.  You  have  seen  the  exquisite 
assortment  of  our  country  blades.  It 
is  no  wonder,  if,  with  very  moderate 
pretensions,  my  conversation  was 
preferred  to  theirs.  We  became  in- 
timate friends.  She  stayed  six 
weeks ;  went  awa}',  and  returned 
shortly  again,  and  so  on,_  for  two 
years.  By  degrees,  she  confided  her 
history  to  me.  I  ventured  to  give 
her  advice,  and,  in  return,  she  gave 
me  the  affection  of  a  sister.  She 
likewise  advised  me  in  my  trouble, 
and  I  loved  her  madly.  Sweet,  gen- 
tle, unsuspicious  Mary  !  how  little 
does  she  think  tlmt  the  misery  she 
pities  is  chiefly  derived  from  her; 
how  little  does  she  think  that  I  have 
found,  too  late,  the  being  whom  na- 
ture intended  for  me,  and  am  writh*- 
ing  in  the  shackles  which  hold  rao 
from  her  !"' 

Mary,  in  the  sequel,  was  constrain- 
ed by  the  force  of  circumstances  to 
give  her  hand  to  her  ill-assorted  ad- 
mirer, and  dreadful  were  the  conse- 
quences to  Arnaut.  When  I  saw 
him  some  time  afterwards,  his  senses 
seemed  to  be  chilled  and  torpid,  and 
the  few  desperate  attempts  which  he 
made  to  speak,  were  composed  of 
words  without  meaning,  or  related  to 
a  chaos  of  subjects  which  jostled  each 
other  like  the  cross-readings  of  a 
newspaper.  Yet,  amidst  all,  I  ob-. 
served  a  manly  endeavour  to  over" 
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corae  the  impropriety  and  inutility  of 
his  feelings.  He  had,  evidently, 
some  vague  plan  of  amendment,  and, 
as  lie  sat  shuddering,  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  and  his  knuckles  press- 
ed into  his  temples,  he  muttered 
about  change  of  air  and  of  scene,  and 
asked  me  where  he  should  go.  Be- 
fore I  could  answer,  lus  li(is  were 
quivering  with- — Mary — husband- 
marriage — and  again  he  would  fly  oft' 
to  his  affairs,  remember  that  he  had 
strangely  neglected  them  since  Ma- 
ry went,  ring  the  bell  for  his  servant, 
write  a  draught  upon  his  banker, 
date  it  wrong,  write  another,  and 
sign  the  name  of  oMary.  He  perse- 
vered till  the  task  was  accomplished  ; 
then  begged  me  to  go  round  the  vil- 
lage, and  take  leave  for  him,  and  be- 
gan to  write  a  letter  to  Mar}-.  He 
knew  not  what  he  was  about ;  for, 
when  he  had  finished  the  first  lines, 
I  left  his  pen  wandering  unconscious- 
ly over  the  table.  I  complied  with 
his  request ;  and  returning  with  many 
kind  messages  for  him,  I  was  inform- 
ed that  he  had  gone  out  for  a  little 
air,  with  his  dog  and  gun.  I  thought 
it  likely  that  he  was  gone  into  a 
neighbouring  wood,  and  I  strolled 
after  him,  not  without  uneasiness  at 
his  being  left  to  his  own  guidance. 
The  sun  had  found  its  way  through 
the  mist,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  after- 
noon. The  little  feathery  clouds 
looked  like  strips  from  the  rainbow, 
and  the  snow  and  the  icicles  glittered 
with  unimaginable  hues.  The  red 
light  that  streamed  down  the  long 
vistqs  of  the  wood,  catching  renewed 
brilliancy  from  the  grey  barks  of  the 
oaks  and  huge  beecb-trees,  showed 
me  far  down  Arnaut's  favorite  haunts ; 
but  I  could  see  neitlier  dog  nor  man. 
I  penetrated  farther,  and  called,  and 
afterwards  fired  my  gun,  that  he  might 
(as  had  often  been  the  case  when  we 
lost  each  other)  return  the  signal  ; 
but  I  heard  nothing,  only  the  heavy 
flight  and  clamor  of  the  rooks, 
which  were  scared  from  their  perch- 
es. He  must  surely,  I  thought,  be 
gone  home  ;  and  I  returned,  but  he 
was  u')t  there.  The  night  came  on, 
"vith  the  bowling  of  wind,  and  every 


thing   appeared   dism<il    and    death- 
like.    The  servants  mustered  all  the 
lanterns  they  could  find,   and    distri- 
buted them   in  various  ways  through 
the  wood.       I   sought   a    new  tracji, 
and,  holding  my  light  to  the  snow, 
discovered  the  traces  of  footsteps.    I 
could  iiave   sworn   to  Arnaut's  foot, 
and  I  bounded  impetuously  onward. 
Sometimes   I   lost  the  track,  again  I 
found  it,  and   was    off  like   a   blood- 
hound, shouting  all   the  way  for  my 
companions.       The   snow,  however, 
began    to    whirl    through    the    bare 
branches  with  blind  impetuosity,  and 
soon  filled  up  the   foot-prints.      We 
were  all  at  fault,  and  stood  shivering 
together  with  fear   and   cold,  uncer- 
tain  how  to   ])roceed.       Time  after 
time    the    men   look    turns    to    run 
home,  but  all  came  back  without  in- 
telligence.    Inquiries  had  been  made 
at  every  house,  and  the  consterna, 
tion  was  universal.     I  scarcely  knew 
how  the  night  passed  away,  my  mind 
was  so  strangely  agitated  ;  I  only  re- 
member, tiiat  once  or  twice,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  blast,  something  was 
heard  like  the  howling  of  a  dog,  but 
each   of  us  fancied  it  in  a  different 
direction,  and   toiled   after    it  to   no 
pur[)ose.     At  last,  the  storm  abated  ; 
our  lights  burned  paler,  and   a  cold 
blue  streak  announced  the  approach 
of  day  ;    after  a    while  it   expanded 
and    broke  into  clouds,  which   sailed 
along  like  icebergs  in   a  polar   sea. 
We  pursued  our  search  with  uiiabat- 
ing  vigor,  moving  like  men    of  frost 
— our  clothes  absolutely  rattling  and 
crackling  as  we  went  on  ;   tiji    once 
more  we  heard  the  sound  which  had 
baffled  our  inquiries  in  the  night.    It 
was  now  beyond    a   doubt    the    wild 
wailing  of  a   dog,  and   the    stillness 
which  had  succeeded  the  storm  ena- 
bled us  all  to  agree  as  to    the    point 
whence    it    proceeded.       My    heart 
beat  with  a  sensation  of  real   bodily 
anguish  ;    and,  as  we  scrambled  mid- 
way in  snow  fur  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  not  one  of  us  had  breath  to 
speak  a  word.       The    first   sentence 
that  was  uttered  was,    *'  There  is  his 
gun  !"      It   was  leaning  against  the 
stcna  of  a  tree.       I    snatched  il  up;, 
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and  discovered  that  it  had  not  been 
loaded — an  appalling  proof  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  left  home. 
In  a  moment  a  faint  whimpering  di- 
rected my  eyes  a  felv^  steps  farther, 
und  there  lay  the  favorite  setter, 
curled  Hp  and  unable  to  rise.  He 
had  placed  himself  under  what  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  the  snow-clad 
stump  of  a  tree.  I  looked  upon  it  a 
second  time,  and  cried  aloud  with 
horror.    It  was  Arnaut  himself.    He 


sat  upon  a  piece  of  broken  bank, 
his  hands  clasped  between  his  knees, 
and  his  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  seize  him  by 
the  arm  ;  but  his  frame  was  rigid  as 
iron.  His  eyes  were  open,  his  brow 
knitted,  his  teeth  clenched,  and  his 
whole  countenance  exhibited  an  ex- 
pression of  sullen  despair  ;  but  the 
feeling  of  it  was  gone  :  death  had  al- 
ready borne  him  away  to  his  rest ! 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 


Gloom  is  upon  thy  lonely  hearth, 

0  silent  House  !  once  fiU'd  with  mirth ; 
Sorrow  is  in  the  breezy  sound 

Of  thy  tall  poplars  whispering  round. 

The  shadow  of  departed  hours 
Hangs  dim  upon  thine  early  flowers  ; 
Even  in  thy  survshine  seems  to  brood 
Something  more  deep  than  solitude. 

Fair  art  thou,  fair  to  stranger's  gaze, 
Mine  own  sweet  Home  of  other  days  ! 
My  children's  birth-place  ! — yet  for  me 
It  is  too  much  to  look  on  thee ! 

Too  much  !  for  all  about  thee  spread 

1  feel  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
And  almost  linger  for  the  feet 
That  never  more  my  step  shall  meet. 

The  looks,  the  smiles, — all  vanisli'd  now, 
Follow  me  where  thy  roses  blow  : 
The  echoes  of  kind  household  words 
Are  with  mc  midst  thy  smging-birds. 

Till  ray  heart  dies,  it  dies  away 
In  yearnings  for  what  might  not  stay  j 
For  love  which  ne'er  deceived  my  trust, 
For  all  which  went  with  "  dust  to  dust !" 

What  now  is  left  me,  but  to  raise 
From  thee,  lorn  spot  !  my  spirit's  gaze. 
To  lift  through  tears  my  straining  eye 
Up  to  my  Father's  Hsuse  on  high  1 


Oh  !  many  are  the  mensions  there,* 
But  not  in  ose  hath  grief  a  share  ! 
No  haunting  shades  from  things  gone  by 
May  there  o'ersweep  th'  unchanging  sky, 

And  they  are  there,  whose  long-loved  mien 
In  earthly  home  no  more  is  seen  ; 
Whose  places,  where  they  smiling  sate, 
Are  left  unto  us  desolate. 

We  miss  theti  when  the  board  is  spread. 
We  miss  them  when  the  prayer  is  said ; 
Upon  our  dreams  their  dying  eyes 
In  still  and  mournful  fondness  rise. 

But  they  are  where  these  longings  vain 
Trouble  no  more  the  heart  and  brain  ; 
The  sadness  of  this  aching  love 
Dims  not  our  Father's  House  above. 

Ye  are  at  rest,  and  I'm  tears,t 
Ye  dwellers  of  immortal  spheres  ! 
Under  the  poplar  boughs  I  stand. 
And  mourn  the  broken  household  band. 

But  by  your  life  of  lowly  faith, 
And  by  your  joyful  hope  in  death. 
Guide  me,  till  on  some  brighter  shoffe. 
The  sever'd  wreath  is  bound  once  more. 

Holy  ye  were,  and  good,  and  true  ! 
No  change  can  cloud  my  thoughts  of  you^ 
Guide  me  like  you  to  live  and  die. 
And  reach  my  Father's  House  on  high  • 
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THE  great  Earl  of  Cork  has  left  tre  of  the  world  in  search  of  adven- 
an  inventory  of  the  whole  stock  tures.  The  catalogue  is  sufficiently 
of  his  mundane  possessions,  when,  scanty,  but  I  dare  not  venture  to  fol- 
somewhat  like  the  knight-errants  of  low  the  example  of  this  illustrious 
elder  times,   he   started  on  the  thea-    personage,  fearing  that  the  enumera- 


*  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions."' — St.  John,  chap.  xiv. 
t  From  an  ancient  Hebrew  dirge — "  Mourn  fo»  the  nrourner,  and  not  for  the  dead  ;  for  h« 
is  at  r'Cst,  and  we  in  tears." 
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tion  of  the  articles  of  a  wardrobe, 
cut  plairily  ;tflcr  a  modern  fasliion, 
might  b'i  less  interesting  than  the  de- 
scripiion  of  slashed  doublets  and  em- 
broidered vests.  It  is  enough  to  sa}', 
thai,  like  the  renowned  noble  of 
Elizabeth's  days,  I  left  ray  native 
place  to  seek  my  fort'ine,  choosing 
the  metrop.  lii  for  the  scene,  very 
lightly  buithened  wi(h  property  of 
any  kind  :  yet,  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  education,  I  could  not  stoop  to 
any  occupation  that  mighi  endanger 
the  loss  of  caste;  and,  leaving  a  very 
small  portion  of  my  pairiniorial  in- 
heritance to  provide  for  household 
expenditure,  I  dedicated  the  princi- 
ple pait  to  the  payment  of  the  neces- 
sary fees,  and  entered  as  a  student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  This  was  assured- 
ly the  happiest  period  of  my  life.  I 
inherited  a  dreary  lodging  up  two 
pair  of  stairs  in  Chancery  Lane  ;  got 
my  dinner  when  and  how  I  could  ; 
fagged  exceedingly  hard  all  day ; 
and  solaced  myself  in  the  evening  at 
one  of  the  theatres,  or  at  some  de- 
lightful female  party,  to  which, 
though  my  acquaintance  in  town 
was  very  limited,  I  was  not  unfre- 
quently  invited.  This  was  true  en- 
joyment. Nothing  could  be  more 
complete  to  my  unpractised  mind 
than  the  illusions  of  the  stage.  Ham- 
let, he  of  Elsiueur,  the  royal  Dane, 
so  often  the  subject  of  my  boyish 
meditation,  lived  and  breathed  be- 
fore me.  I  gazed  with  breathless 
anxiety  at  the  desperate  struggle  of 
Richard  on  Bosworth's  bloody  field, 
and  WL'pt  hot  tears  at  the  veritable 
sorrows  of  Belvidera.  It  was  a  year 
or  two  before  I  learned  to  distinguish 
Kean's  features  beiieath  Othello's 
sooty  mask  ;  and  then,  of  course, 
my  pleasure  was  diminished.  I  be- 
came critical,  I  thought  more  about 
the  actor  than  the  play,  and  discover- 
ed faults  in  both.  Still  there  was  an 
infinity  of  gratification  left.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  the  felicity  that 
awaited  me  when  I  exchanged  my 
mean  apartment  for  a  well-lighted 
drawing-room,  filled  with  fair  and 
gentle  forms,  ringing  with  music, 
and   breathing  of   perfume.     I    am 


sure  I  must  have  been  exceedingly 
agreeable  in  those  da\'s,  when,  think- 
ing so  little  of  myself,  and  so  well  in- 
clined to  be  pleased  with  every  body 
around  me,  I  danced,  and  lauglied, 
and  talked  nonsense,  such  as  women 
love  to  listen  to,  with  every  girl  I 
met.  There  soon  came  a  change, 
though  the  alteration  was  slight.  I 
no  longer  paid  my  three-and-six- 
pence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  look- 
ing for  five  hours  at  Miss ,  the 

prima  donna  of  Covent-Garden  ;  and, 
tired  of  Paine's  first  set,  I  came 
away  disappointed  from  balls  when 
there  was  no  waltzing.  New  felici- 
ties, however,  sprang  up  arc^ind  me, 
I  had  a  taste  for  pictures,  and  mount- 
ed in  the  seventh  heaven,  when  gaz- 
ing upon  the  wonders  wrought  by 
the  magic  pencil  of  the  old  masters. 
At  length  I  began  to  find  that  the 
income  which,  in  the  early  days  of  my 
residence  in  London,  sufficed  for  aft 
my  wants,  was  beco-ming  exceeding- 
ly inadequate  to  the  demands  which 
I  now  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessa- 
ry; and  I  pondered  upon  the  means 
of  recruiting  my  finances.  A  matri- 
monial speculation  oft'ered  itself.  In 
my  anxiety  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  my 
profession,  I  had  entered  for  a  year 
into  an  attorney's  office.  The  family 
of  Mr.  Stubbs  consisted  of  a  wife, 
and  one  fair  daughter,  heiress  of  all 
her  father's  wealth  ;  tall,  and  stately, 
and  handsome,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  those  who  can  pause  in  the  streets 
to  admire  the  affected  air  and  regu- 
lar features  of  the  fancy  wig-blocks 
which  stare  simpering  through  a  per- 
fumer's shop  window.  She  was  ac- 
complished, too  ;  that  is,  she  could 
murder  the  compositions  of  Rossini 
and  Mozart,  make  hideous  discord 
of  the  last  popular  song,  and  daub 
hieroglyphics  upon  vases  and  hand- 
screens.  Her  claims  to  fushion  were 
not  to  be  disputed  :  she  was  frilled, 
flounced,  brooched,  chained,  ear- 
ringed,  and  braceletted,  after  the 
newest  mode,  absolutely  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders  with  the  rich- 
ness of  her  dress  and  the  profusion 
of  her  ornaments. 
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Being  frequently  iiiviterl  by  Mr. 
Stubbsj  tn  "  cut  my  mutton,"  or 
*'  take  pot  hick,''  which,  in  his  ele- 
gant phraseology,  meant  to  dine  up- 
on two  courses  at  his  table,  I  had 
const<lnt  opportunities  of  ingratiating 
myself  with  the  fair  Amelia.  Alas  ! 
she  was  not  to  my  taste  :  in  vain  did 
I  strive  to  discover  charms  in  the 
large,  round,  unmeaning  eyes  which 
did  their  best  to  cast  languishing 
glances  upon  mine.  She  was  hateful 
to  my  sight,  and  my  ears  were  wound- 
c^l  by  the  mincing  aflectation  with 
which  she  clothed  the  sentiments  of 
a  coarse  and  vulgar  mind.  I  used 
to  stand  before  her  portrait  in  the 
drawing-room^  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile my  wayward  fancy  to  the 
bride  presented  on  the  glowing  can- 
vas. There  she  was  dressed  in  pink, 
satin,  trimmed  with  three  blond 
flounces,  a  gold  tissue  scarf  tliroAvn 
across  one  shoulder,  a  long  lace  veil 
flowing  from  her  hair,  a  plume  of 
feathers  in  her  head,  and  jewelled 
like  an  Indian  queen,  reclining  over 
her  harp.  A  grand  piano  on  one 
side,  an  album,  bound  in  morocco 
and  gold,  open  before  her-^books 
and  drawings  scattered  about:  and 
in  the  back  ground,  through  an  open 
door,  was  seen  a  footmaa  in  a  flam- 
ing livery,  bearing  a  silver  salver 
loaded  with  pines  and  grapes  from 
the  hot-house  belonging  to  her  fath- 
er's villa  at  Ilighgate.  Sickening  at 
the  ostentatious  display,  I  always  re- 
tired sighing  from  the  spot  ;  and, 
being  once  caught  in  the  act.  Miss 
Stubbs  concluded  that  I  must  be  far 
gone  in  the  tender  passion.  Her 
father,  one  da}',  assuming  a  coun- 
renaijce  of  wonderful  importance, 
seized  the  fourth  button  of  my  coat, 
not  boing  able  to  reach  a  higher  alti- 
tude, and  after  a  tedious  exordium 
concerning  the  difiicuky  which  a 
voung  min  would  find  in  earning  salt 
to  his  porridge  at  the  bar,  ofiered,  if 
I  would  relinquish  my  aristocratical 
prejudices,  to  take  me  into  partner- 
ship, and  obliquely  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  my  winning  the  aflec- 
tions  of  Amelia,  and  stepping  at 
ojico    into    a    flourishing    businesSi 


Oh,  what  a  direful  struggle  did  lirv 
pride  sustain  with  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  the  mammon  of  this  world. 
It  conquered,  however  ;  and,  extri- 
cating myself  as  well  as  I  could  from 
the  awkward  dilemma  In  which  I 
had  been  placed  by  the  forward  zeal 
of  Mr.  Stubbs,  I  escaped  the  con- 
tamination of  his  office,  and  retired 
to  my  narrow  den  in  Chancery  Lane, 
a  free  man. 

No  more  dinners  and  suppers  at 
the  rich  attorney's  table  !  and  if  by 
any  chance  I  happened  to  encounter 
the  indignant  Amelia,  she  gave  me  a 
withering  look,  aud  tossed  her  head 
disdainfully.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  abso- 
lutely outrageous.  She  wondered 
what  the  fellow  could  mean  by  sich 
conduct  :  but  he  would  starve  in  his 
pride,  and  die  in  a  ditch.  Some- 
what alarmed  lest  this  prediction 
should  be  verified,  I  was  fain  to  eke 
out  my  slender  income  by  scribbling 
for  the  press.  I  blush  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  multifarious  heaps  of 
solemn  trash  which  I  have  inflicted 
on  the  reading  public,  in  the  shape  of 
essays  upon  political  economy  ;  con- 
siderations upon  the  catholic  ques- 
tion; hints  for  improvem<!nts  in  the 
courts  of  equity  ;  philosophical  in- 
quiries concerning goosberry  bushes; 
aud  strictures  upon  the  poetry,  paint- 
ing, literature,  science,  and  the 
drama  of  the  day  5  to  say  nothing 
of  maudlin  efliisions  in  verse,  tragic 
scenes^  tours  in  Normandy,  letters 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
sentimental  love  tales  ;  all  writ- 
ten, be  it  understood,  simply  and 
solely  for  filthy  lucre,  without  the 
slightest  pleasure  in  lit«rary  pursuits, 
or  the  slightest  desire  for  literary  dis« 
tinction.  But  I  will  not  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  trade  ;  and  1  mention 
my  sins  of  authorship  merely  because 
they  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  sweetest  creatures  who  ever 
inspired  a  poetical  imagination  with 
a  theme  for  a  love  elegy.  I  bad  ob- 
served a  thin,  pale  young  man,  con- 
tinually haunting  a  bookseller's  shop 
which  I  frequented.  His  appearance 
and  manners  were  interesting.  We 
entered  into  conversxit'io,n  with  each 
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other,  were  mutually  pleased,  and, 
exchanging  visits,  I  was  introduced 
to  his  sister,  who  kept  his  house  for 
him.  He  was  a  young  surgeon  strug- 
gling for  practice,  and  troubled  with 
little  of  this  world's  wealth.  Imagine 
every  thing  that  is  fair,  soft,  sweet, 
and  ladylike,  and  a  faint  image  of 
Marianne  Langley  will  spring  up  in 
the  mind.  How  I  managed  to  avoid 
falling  in  lovo  at  first  sight,  I  know 
not :  her  poverty,  perchance,  and 
mine  forbade  it.  I  marvel,  however, 
at  ray  prudence,  especially  as  I  felt 
that  she  was  very  charming ;  and 
found  when  (he  sameness  of  the 
amusements  which  had  at  first  de- 
lighted me  began  to  pall,  the  highest 
gratification  in  the  conversation  of 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  beings 
upon  earth — a  simple-minded,  grace- 
ful woman,  totally  unconscious  of 
her  attractions,  and  shrinking  timidly 
from  their  display.  In  all  probabili- 
ty I  must  have  been  subdued  by  the 
truly  feminine  loveliness  of  this  gen- 
tle creature,  had  not  accident  thrown 
rae  into  the  path  of  a  brighter  beau- 
ty. A  sprig  of  nobility,  whom  I  met 
unexpectedly,  when  taking  shelter 
from  a  shower  of  rain,  chose  to  re- 
new a  school  acquaintance,  and  ask- 
ed me  to  accompany  him  in  his  can- 
vass for  a  borough  in shire.  He 

gained  his  election,  and,  grateful  for 
ray  exertions,  carried  me  down  with 
him  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays  at 
his  father's  mansion.     There  I  was 

domesticated  with  Lady  Susan  11 , 

a  blooming  young  creature  just  en- 
tering into  lif« ;  and,  as  I  thought, 
completely  unspoiled  by  the  adula- 
tion which  followed  every  movement. 
She  was  at  once  playful  and  elegant, 
affectionate  and  dignified ;  and,  en- 
chanted by  her  fascinations,  I  be- 
came the  veriest  slave  who  ever 
bent  his  neck  to  Cupid's  yoke.  My 
modest  passion  was  unnoticed  by  the 
high-born  beauty's  parents  ;  and 
when  we  met  in  London,  I  obtained 
the  enviable  privilege  of  visiting  In 
Hanover  Square,  Now  came  the 
pleasing  agonies  of  love.  I  followed 
the  fair  idol  of  my  affections  to  every 
place  wherein  it  was  possible  for  me 
17  ATHENEVM,  VOL.  7,  2d  sevks. 


to  make  my  appearance ;  haunted 
the  park  that  I  might  gaze  upon  her 
as  she  glided  along  the  drive,  and 
cursed  the  stars  which  either  obliged 
me  to  mount  a  sorry  hack,  or  to  pre- 
destrianize,  instead  of  making  one 
in  the  group  of  gallant  horsemen  who 
lounged  idly  under  the  trees  near 
Stanhope-gate,  some  of  whom  pre- 
sumed to  thrust  their  heads  into  her 
carriage-window,  or  rode  with  one 
hand  placed  negligently  upon  the 
door.  Sometimes — for  ray  introduc- 
tion in  Hanover  Square  gave  me  the 
e7iiree  into  other  fashionable  houses 
— I  met  Lady  Susan  at  parties,  and, 
while  standing  by  her  side  in  a  bal- 
cony, bowered  over  with  luxuriant 
plants,  and  looking  into  an  illuminat- 
ed garden,  breathing  the  gushing  in- 
cense of  innumerable  flowers,  listen- 
ing to  the  dying  falls  of  music's  sweet- 
est strain,  and  whispering  tender 
tales  in  a  not  unwilling  ear,  I  tasted 
a  heaven  of  happiness.  In  the  corn- 
er of  the  Countess  of  H 's  opera 

box,  too,  amid  divine  melodies,  the 
ccrial  forms  of  groups  who  might  per- 
sonate the  Zephyrs,  in  their  fairy 
dance,  and  surrounded  by  brilliant 
constellations  of  beauty,  decked  in 
the  richest  ornaments  which  fancy 
could  devise,  heart,  eye,  and  ear 
feasted  on  exquisite  delight.  My  fair  . 
friend  imbibed  a  taste  for  pictures 
from  me,  and  we  frequently  met  at 
the  British  Gallery,  gazing  at  the 
Titians  and  the  Claudes,  while  we 
thought  only  of  each  other.  We  en- 
joyed also  delicious  promenades  ia 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  spent  many 
ecstatic  minutes  among  the  hyacinths 
and  camellia  japonicas  at  the  fashion- 
able nursery  grounds. 

But  there  were  numerous  draw- 
backs to  this  felicity.  Lady  Susan 
was  frequently  with  parties,  and  in 
places  unapproachable  by  rae  ;  and 
I  never  stepped  out  of  the  hackney 
coach  which  conveyed  rae  to  the 
corner  of  Hanover  Square,  without 
percei%'ing  the  utter  madness  of  my 
passion.  1  had,  moreover,  many  bit- 
ter mortifications  to  encounter  in  the 
distinguished  circle  to  which  I  now 
aspired  :    an     empty  purse    obliged 
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me  to  decline   numberless  agreeable 
proposals   from  my  new  associates, 
as  my  pride    would    not  allow  me  to 
he  franked  by  richer  men  ;  and  from 
the    high    exclusive   party,  who  had 
no  toleration    for  their   inferiors  in 
rank,  I  received  affronts  which  were 
not  sufficiently  tangible    for  notice. 
They  eyed  me  with  civil  contempt, 
overlooked  me,  or  uttered  some  cold 
sarcasm   in    my   hearing ;  the   more 
cutting  as  it  could   not  justify  me  in 
knocking  the  offender  down,     I  was 
kept  in  a   continual   state   of  excita- 
tion ;    my  studies  were  interrupted  ; 
and  I  lost  all  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  my  equals.     If  1    mixed  in   their 
assemblies  I  was  hypped  and  out  of 
humour  ;  yet  such  is  the  folly  of  the 
■world,  that  while  making  myself  al- 
most too  disagreeable  for  endurance, 
I  was  courted  and  flattered  to  a  ridi- 
culous excess  by  all  my  acquaintance, 
who  seemed    to  derive  reflected  lus- 
tre from  my  titled  associates.     Mari- 
anne  Langley  was   the    only  person 
who  lamented  over  the  alteration  in 
ray  spirits  and   manners.     She   was 
unaware  of  the  cause,  and  I  was  sel- 
fish enough  to  permit   her  to  soothe 
my  perturbed  feelings    without  con- 
sidering the  danger  to  which  she  was 
exposed    by  this    confidential    inter- 
course.    I  shut  my  eyes    to   the  at- 
tachment  evidently   growing  in  her 
gentle  breast,  and  satisfied    all  con- 
scientious  scruples  with   the  persua- 
sion that  her  good  sense  would  point 
out  the    impossibility  of  a  more  ten- 
der connection.     Poor  girl  !  she  was, 
perhaps  happily,  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
content  whicii    I  cherishdff  even  in 
her  sweet  society.     She  seldom  went 
into    public;  but    I    remember   that 
she  once  asked  me  to  accompany  her 
and  a  friend  to  Covent  Garden.    We 
sat  in  the  dress-circle,    and    the  vul- 
garity of  my  situation  soon  appeared 
in  its  broadest  colours.     I  felt  myself 
degraded — ^yes,  idiot  that  I  was — de- 
graded in  being  detected  in  the  act  of 
shewing  a  decent  degree  of  civility  to 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  amiable 
of  earthly  creations.     My    attention 
was  distracted  by  the  appearance  of 
Lady  Susan  H ,  v.ho  entered  a 


private  box  escorted  by  Lord  O— — ~. 
To  this  person  I  had  an  utter  aver- 
sion. He  was  a  pale,  fair,  insignifi- 
cant-looking creature ;  his  face  more 
than  half  obscured  by  a  mass  of  sandy 
hair,  stiffened  up  in  stays,  with  a 
pair  of  dull  grey  eyes,  peering  over 
the  collar  of  his  shirt,  a  reptile  that 
I  could  have  crushed  between  my 
fingers  ;  and  yet,  backed  by  his  title 
and  his  large  possessions,  he  surveyed 
me  and  my  pretensions  with  unmiti- 
gated scorn,  and  presumed,  in  de- 
spite of  the  favour  which  I  enjoyed, 
to  dangle  after  Lady  Susan.  His 
eye-glass  was  soon  levelled  at  the 
front  row,  where  I  was  fixed  for  the 
evening,  in  all  the  horrors  of  doing 
the  agreeable  to  a  female  party,  evi- 
dently without  the  slightest  claim  to 
fashion.  All  Marianne's  charms 
were  to  me  rendered  nugatory  by 
her  want  of  style ;  and  her  friend 
was  perfectly  atrocious,  a  masculine 
looking  woman,  in  a  faded  red  gown, 
a  blue  turban,  with  a  gold  band,  and 
a  little  perking  feather  stuck  in  the 
corner.  Lady  Susan's  attention  was 
drawn  by  her  companion  to  the  spot. 
She  sat,  like  Juliet,  ungloved,  lean- 
ing her  cheek  upon  her  beautiful 
white  hand,  and  shaking  awaj'  the 
clustering  curls  from  a  brow  of  snow, 
she  turned  her  fair  head  from  the 
stage,  and  gave  one  long  look,  as  if 
to  satisfy  herself  of  ray  identity,  and 
then  resumed  hor  former  attitude.  I 
saw  her  smile  at  something  uttered  by 

LordO ,and  suffered  martyrdom. 

Pity  was  the  least  mortifying  feeling 
that  I  could  hope  to  excite,  and  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  fancy  that 
she  behold  me  with  contempt.  Poor 
Marianne  !  she  was  happy  ;  she 
sympathised  deeply  in  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  Clari,  and  addressed  her 
observations  to  me  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  I  participated  in  her  en- 
joyment. She  could  not  guess  that  I 
would  have  preferred  the  depths  of 
Tartarus  to  the  seat  which  I  occu- 
pied by  her  side.  The  evening's 
entertainments  closed  at  last,  and  I 
sought  my  home,  in  the  worst  possible 
frame  of  mind.  However,  I  was  one 
of  Fortune's   spoiled  children.     All 
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my  cares  and  anxieties  were  removed 
by  the  intelligence  which  greeted  lue 
on  the  following  day.  I  learned  that 
a  distant  connection  of  my  mother's 
had  died,  and  left  me  heir  to  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  I  never 
suspected  that  the  old  man  possess- 
ed as  many  pence  ;  and  used  to  visit 
him  occasionally,  merely  because  I 
would  not  seem  too  proud  to  notice 
a  poor  relation.  He  burrowed  in  a 
dismal  hole  in  Tooke's  Court,  and  be- 
queathed all  his  property  to  me,  be- 
cause as  he  justly  observed,  I  was  not 
a  legacy  hunter,  and  did  not  plague 
him  with  fulsome  attentions. 

The  instant  that  the  stock  was 
transferred  to  my  name,  I  made  my 
appearance  in  Hanover  Square.  The 
Earl  received  my  proposals  with 
haughty  courtesy ;  thanked  me  for 
the  honour,  but  was  sorry  to  say  that 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  give  all 
his  interest  with  his  daughter  to  Lord 
O.  I  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive my  dismissal  from  Lady  Susan's 
lips  ;  and,  too  highly  principled  to 
exercise  any  undue  control,  this  in- 
dulgent parent  gave  the  required  pei- 
mission.  My  triumph  was  complete  : 
the  lovely  creature  threw  herself  in- 
to my  arms,  and  wept  precious  drops 
of  joy  at  the  alteration  in  my  pros- 
pects. It  was  quite  a  scene,  for  my 
raptures  were  overwhelming.  The 
Earl  was  afiected  even  to  tears,  and 
said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  true 
love  still  existed  in  so  cold  and  heart- 
less a  world.  It  was  not,  however, 
in  my  power  to  reconcile  the  Coun- 
tess to  the  match.  She  constantly 
and  decidedly  opposed  it ;  but  her 
influence  with  Susan  was  not  very 
great,  and  we  were  solemnly  engag- 
ed to  each  other. 

What  pen  can  paint  my  ecstacies? 
Continually  occupied  in  pleasing 
cares,  every  hour  of  absence  was 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  my  bride.  Our  marriage  was 
necessarily  postponed  for  a  consider- 
able period,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  house  in 
town,  and  an  estate  in  the  country 
entirely  to  our  vvish  ;  but,  happy  in 
?.he  unrestrained  iaterconrse  sanction- 


ed by  my  situation  in  the  family,  wo 
scarcely  regretted  the  delay.  In- 
toxicated with  my  passion,  and  ren- 
dered somewhat  consequential  by  the 
accession  of  so  much  wealth,  I  ne- 
glected all  my  old  acquaintance. 
Langley's  health,  always  exceeding- 
ly delicate,  required  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, and  he  had  accepted  a  situa- 
ton  in  South  America.  His  sister 
removed  to  the  house  of  a  relation  in 
Lambeth.  I  obtained  her  address, 
but  forgot  to  call ;  and  an  incident 
occurred  which  made  me  ashamed 
to  approach  her.  I  was  driving  Lady 
Susan  in  a  phteton  through  Picca- 
dilly ;  a  stoppage  occurred,  which 
placed  my  carriage  by  the  side  of  a 
hackney  coach  ;  a  casual  glance  dis- 
covered Marianne,  seated  with  a  vul- 
gar, red-faced  woman,  who  was  fan- 
ning herself  with  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. My  companion's  eyes  follow- 
ed mine,  and  an  abject  sensation  of 
pride  prevented  nae  from  acknow- 
ledging an  acquaintance  with  a  per- 
son in  such  humble  circumstances. 
I  turned  my  head  away,  but  could 
not  escape  the  sight  of  Marianne's 
distress.  She  looked  at  first  sur- 
prised, then  grew  deadly  pale,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
fell  back  into  the  corner  of  the  vehi- 
cle. I  extricated  my  carriage  with 
a  jirk,  and  drove  rapidly  forward, 
regardless  of  Susan's  complaints  of 
the  pavement.  Vexed  and  annoyed, 
I  did  not  recover  my  composure 
during  the  whole  day.  Afterwards, 
upon  reflection,  I  rather  rejoiced  that 
the  deed  was  done,  which  must  con- 
vince Marianne  of  the  fallacy  of  any 
hopes  which  she  might  have  incau- 
tiously indulged  ;  but  her  last  look  of 
anguish  often  recurred,  and  brought 
with  it  a  pang  to  my  conscious  heart. 
In  the  interim,  money,  joined  to 
indefatigable  exertion,  had  levelled 
every  obstacle  to  my  marriage,  and 
the  nuptial  day  was  fixed  for  the 
Saturday  in  the  week  which  followed 

the    ensuing    Easter.      The    H 

family  came  to  town  early  in  the 
spring,  in  order  that  Lady  Susan 
might  superintend  the  labour  of  her 
trades'-people   in   her    bridal   para- 
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pliernalia ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  determined  to  relinquish  their 
usual  custom  of  spending  the  Easter 
holidays  in  the  country.  I  attended 
my  affianced  bride  to  the  last  opera 
preceding  the  holy  week.  A  strong 
musical  attraction  rendered  the  crowd 
very  great  in  the  saloon,  where  we 
stood  waiting  the  announcement  of 
the  carriage;  and  while  completely 
hemmed  in,  in  a  corner,  I  had  tlie 
felicity  of  hearing  a  gossip  of  quality 
uttering  several  sneering  remarks  up- 
on the  approaching  degradation  of 
an  old  aristocratic  family,  in  their 
connection,  with  what  she  was  pleased 
to  term,  a  personage  soiled  with 
candle  ends  and  whale  blubber,  a 
half  starved  gentleman,  enriched  by 
the  miserly  savings  of  some  vulgar 
soap-boiler,  to  whom  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  being  nearly  related.     Lady 

H cast  an  expressive  glance  at 

her  daughter,  and  I  felt  the  pressure 
of  Susan's  arm  on  mine  relax.  She 
said  nothing,  and,  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  I  had  been  annoyed  by  the 
impertinent  tattle  of  a  foolish  woman, 
we  quitted  the  house  in  silence.  The 
next  morning  I  was  informed  that 
Susan  had  caught  cold,  and  could 
not  see  me ;  and  the  following  day 
the  whole  family  left  town  for  Brigh- 
ton. I  received  a  formal  notifica- 
tion from  the  Earl,  of  the  change  in 
his  daughter's  sentiments,  euclosing  a 
passionate  epistle  which  I  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  faithless  fair,  and  ten 
days  after  that  appointed  for  our 
nuptials,   she    became    the  wife   of 

Lord  O . 

No  words  can  portray  my  grief 
and  indignation.  I  abjured  at  once 
the  whole  perjured  sex,  and  resolved 
to  bury  myself  and  my  wrongs  in  the 
depths  of  the  country.  Previously 
to  the  execution  of  this  resolution, 
happening  to  pass  Somerset  House, 
just  opened  for  the  annual  exhibition, 
I  suftered  the  entreaties  of  a  friend 
to  persuade  me  to  enter.  In  the 
great  room,  and  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part,  hung  two  portraits 
by  the  same  artist — mine  and  that  of 
Lady  Susan.  They  were  whole 
lengths ;  and  the  painter,   according 


to  his  instructions,  had  made  their« 
companions  to  each  other.  Li  the 
preceding  year  I  should  have  sur- 
veyed my  own  resemblance,  execut- 
ed by  one  of  the  best  masters  of  the 
modern  school,  with  infinite  com- 
placence :  now  I  stood  under  it  anx- 
iously longing  to  tear  the  canvas  into 
shreds.  It  struck  my  jaundiced  eye 
as  being  exceedingly  affected  and  ri- 
diculous. In  obedience  to  Susan's 
wish  I  had  allowed  the  artist  to  deck 
me  out  in  a  masquerade-dress,  and  1 
stood  like  Lord  Byron  in  the  print, 
with  my  throat  bare,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  hat  and  feathers  on  a  table, 
and  a  mask  in  my  hand,  altogether  a 
most  conceited  personage.  While 
chafing  inwardly  at  the  figure  which 
I  cut,  and  thinking  that,  excepting 
the  superiority  of  the  execution,  my 
portrait  might  compete  in  absurdity 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Stubbs,  I  heard  a 
long-drawn  sigh  breathed  at  my 
elbow.  Another  followed  deeper  still. 
I  turned  round,  and  beheld  the  inter- 
esting Amelia  in  tears,  holding  the 
catalogue  open  in  one  hand,  marked 
with  a  pencil  at  No.  22,  portrait  of 
Leicester  Somerville,  Esq.  and  an 
embroidered  cambric  pocket-hand- 
kerchief in  the  other.  It  was  a  very 
affecting  exhibition,  and  I  ought  to 
have  been  touched  by  so  flattering  a 
proof  of  constancy  ;  but  it  only  in- 
creased my  spleen,  and  I  hurried 
from  the  spot  and  away  from  London 
as  fast  as  possible. 

My  disposition,  formerly  extreme- 
ly social,  was  completely  changed,  I 
indulged  in  misanthropic  feelings, 
and  nursed  my  chagrin  with  obsti- 
nate bitterness ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  efforts,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  preventing  the  invasion  of 
my  neighbours.  I  was  young,  rich, 
and  a  bachelor,  and  nothing  save  a 
four-and-twenty  pounder  primed  at 
ray  gate  could  have  kept  them  out. 
The  system  of  husband-hunting  pur- 
sued by  these  rural  misses  and  their 
mammas  was  perfectly  frightful.  As 
I  could  not  by  any  manoeuvres  be 
prevailed  on  to  enter  their  bowers, 
they  way-laid  me  in  every  direction. 
Fathers  put  their  daughters  on  horse- 
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back  who  had  never  been  mounted 
before,  and  sent  tliem  out  with  the 
hounds — the  chase  being  one  of  my 
principal  amusements.  At  church  all 
the  artillery  of  female  charms  was 
levelled  against  me ;  and,  without 
being  absolutely  brutal,  I  could  not 
avoid  introductions,  or  escape  the  so- 
licitations to  emerge  from  a  dreary 
solitude,  which  were  continually 
poured  into  my  ears.  Nothing  re- 
mained except  to  fly  to  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  after  eight  or  ten  months' 
sojourn,  I  found  the  place  so  insup- 
portable, that,  rousing  myself  to  ex- 
ertion, I  made  up  my  mind  to  travel. 
An  auctioneer  and  house-agent,  in 
considerable  practice,  dwelt  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  thither  I  di- 
rected my  steps,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  him  a  commission  to  let  or 
sell  my  property  in  the  country. 
Riding  over,  on  a  fine  evening  in  the 
early  spring,  I  found  the  place  in  a 
bustle  in  consequence  of  an  annual 
fair.  Exactly  opposite  to  the  inn,  in 
the  principal  street,  stood  the  man- 
sion of  Mr.  Jessop,  a  flaring  red 
brick  building,  with  a  parlour  on 
each  side  of  a  door  painted  a  bright 
green,  and  decorated  with  a  tremen- 
dous brass  knocker.  The  dining  room 
was  indicated  by  a  table  drawn  close 
to  the  low  windows,  covered  with 
bottles  and  glasses,  aisd  surrounded 
by  three  or  four  men  in  buckish  cos- 
tume, the  attorney,  the  surgeon,  and 


some  other  worthy  of  the  town  ;  and 
at  the  open  sashes  of  the  drawing-^ 
room,  lolled  half-a-dozen  ladies  in 
low  dresses  and  short  sleeves,  with 
artificial  flowers  in  their  hair,  and 
looking,  like  the  gentlemen,  a  little 
flustered.  I  had  no  sooner  alighted 
at  the  oflice,  than  out  fl"w  a  disputa- 
tion from  both  apartments,  to  beg 
that  the  gentleman  would  walk  in 
and  take  some  refreshment.  I  was 
about  to  decline,  haughtily  enough, 
but  as  I  stood  in  the  passage,  a  door 
opened  into  a  garden  beyond,  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  female  figure 
closely  attired  in  deep  mourning. 
She  turned  her  head,  and  disclosed 
the  fair,  pale,  lovely  features  of 
Marianne  Lansjley.  I  instantly  de- 
cided upon  taking  tea  with  Mrs. 
Jessop.  After  a  little  hesitation  and 
consultation  with  her  husband,  by  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  whether  the 
banker'*  lady,  in  consideration  of  its 
being  holiday-time,  would  excuse  the 
introduction  of  so  liumble  a  person, 
the  governess  was  invited  to  join  the 
company,  and  Marianne  Langley  ap- 
peared. On  that  blissful  evening  I 
made  my  peace  with  the  most  for- 
giving angel  who  ever  extended  mer- 
cy to  transgressing  man,  and  relin- 
quishing my  intention  of  going  abroad, 
I  persuaded  her  to  quit  her  miserable 
situation  as  a  dependent  upon  vulgar 
Hpstarts,  and,  following  her  to  Lon- 
don, we  were  married. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  MARTYRS. 


BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 


The  Kings  of  old  have  shrine  and  tomb; 
In  many  a  minster's  haughty  gloom  : 
And  green  along  the  ocean-side. 
The  mounds  arise  \vhere  Heroes  died  ; 
But  show  me,  on  thy  flowery  breast, 
Earth  !  where  thy  nameless  Martyrs  rest  ! 

The  thousands,  that  uncheered  by  praise. 

Have  made  one  offering  of  their  days ; 

For  Truth,  for  Heaven,  for  Freedom's  sake, 

Resign'd  the  bitter  cup  to  take, 

And  silently,  in  fearless  faith. 

Bowing  their  noble  souls  to  death. 

Where  sleep  they.  Earth  1— by  no  proud  stone 
Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  is  known, 
The  still,  sad  glory  of  thf:>ir  name. 


Hallows  no  mountain  unto  Fame  ; 

No — not  a  tree  the  record  bears 

Of  their  deep  thoughts  and  lonely  prayers. 

Yet  haply  all  around  lie  strew'd 

The  ashes  of  that  multitude  ; 

It  may  bo  that  each  day  we  tread 

Where  thus  devoted  hearts  have  bled, 

And  the  young  flowers  our  children  sow. 

Take  root  in  holy  dust  below. 

Oh  !  that  the  many  rustling  leaves 
Which  round  our  homes  the  summer  weave? 
Or  that  the  streams,  in  whose  glad  voice 
Our  own  familiar  paths  rejoice. 
Might  whisper  through  the  starry  sky 
To  tell  where  those  blest  slumberers  lie ! 
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Would  not  our  inmost  hearts  be  still'd 
With  knowledge  of  their  presence  fiU'd, 
And  by  its  breathings  latight  to  prize 
The  meekness  of  self-sacrifice  "? 
— But  the  old  woods  and  sounding  waves 
Are  silent  of  those  humble  graves. 


Yet  what  if  no  light  footstep  there 
In  pilgrim-love  and  awe  repair  1 
So  let  it  be  ! — like  Him  whose  clay 
Deep  buried  by  his  Maker  lay. 
They  sleep  in  secret — but  their  sod. 
Unknown  to  man,  is  mark'd  of  God, 


STANZAS. 


While  on  thine  early  charms  I  gaze. 

All  lovely  as  thou  art — 
Even  like  a  beam  from  brighter  days. 

Thy  smile  steals  on  my  heart. 
And  yet  that  smile,  I  scarce  know  why, 

To  saddening  thought  gives  birth— 
Thou  seem'st  too  beautiful  to  die. 

Yet,  oh,  too  fair  for  earth  ! 

"T  is  not  the  roses  on  thy  cheek. 

That  of  departure  tell — 
As  early  blighted  spring-flowers  speak, 

A  sorrowful  farewell ; — 


But  still  I  've  seen  the  fairest  things 

All  fleetly  fade  away — 
Like  dreams  that  take  the  morning's  wings 

Or  shadows  at  noonday. 

I  would  not  that  thou  e'er  couldst  prove 

To  me,  but  what  thou  art, 
A  spell  unbroke  by  earthly  love — 

An  idol  of  the  heart ; — 
A  beauteous  shrine  to  bend  before. 

In  silent  thought,  at  even, — 
A  form  at  distance  to  adore. 

And  but  to  love  as  heaven. 


DISAPPOINTED  MEN 


OR,  THE   HISTORIES  OF  WILL  BLIGHT  AND 
VANDYKE  SONNE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 

(See  page  41.) 


VANDYKE  SONNE  was  the 
eldest  hope  of  a  respectable 
foniily.  His  education  had  been  lib- 
eral, althotigh  far  from  costly.  A 
sense  of  dependence  on  his  own  ex- 
ertions had,  from  the  first  beaming 
of  reason,  been  present  to  him;  and 
an  ambition  to  distinguish  himself 
among  men  was  his  first  rational  de- 
sire. His  appearance,  when  but 
a  boy,  bespoke  the  feelings  which 
possessed  him  ;  his  frame,  like  that  of 
the  Sybil,  owned  the  presence  of  the 
divinity — the  mortal  was  shaken  by 
the  immortal.  The  deep  flushings 
wliich,  on  the  slightest  excitement, 
overspread  his  face,  witli  the  trem- 
bling of  his  lip  and  eyelid,  arose  from 
the  fire  and  the  music  of  the  soul 
within.  Even  men  of  the  bluntest 
perceptions  would,  in  a  manner,  be 
confounded  at  his  demeanour.  The 
clowns  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
stared  and  gaped  to  hear  him  link  to- 
gether a  chain  of  fancies  :  like  sav- 
ages in  the  desert,  at  the  musical 
snuff-box  of  the  voyager,  they  have 
been  astounded  that  so  small  a  frame 
could  yield  sounds  so  mysterious  and 


exquisite.  We  know  there  are  many 
sceptical  of  physiognomical  expres- 
sion— they  think  that  men,  like  can- 
dles, are  all  taken  from  the  same  vat 
of  clay,  and  are  incapable,  by  out- 
ward means,  of  displaying  in  the 
least  their  internal  resources.  To 
such  men,  the  god-like  head  of  the 
Great  Poet  presents  nothing  more 
than  chin,  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  and 
forehead — and  to  such  the  front  of  a 
baboon  exhibits  the  like  adornments. 
To  such  we  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe our  second  luckless  hero ;  but 
to  those  who  feel  assured  they  have 
seen  streaming  through  the  eyes, 
from  the  heart  and  brain,  the  immor- 
tal light  of  mind — who  have  seen 
thought  pluck  at  the  lip,  and  sweep 
over  the  brow  like  the  wind  over 
water — who,  startled  at  such  deve- 
lopment of  soul,  have  almost  be- 
lieved it  to  rustle  in  the  hair,  and  to 
make  a  halo  round  the  head  of  the 
elect :  to  such  we  shall  not  appear  a 
visionary,  when  we  affirm  that  Van- 
dyke Sonne,  in  his  early  days,  ex- 
cited such  imaginings  in  the  bosom 
of  the   acute  observer.     His  figure 
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was  small,  and  even  fragile :  his  face 
paie  and  rather  elongated  ;  his  eyes 
somewhat  deeply  seated  ;  his  eye- 
brows slightly  overhanging ;  and 
which  would  have  imparted  a  degree 
of  austerity  to  his  countenance,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  exquisite  benefi- 
cence of  his  mouth,  and  the  delicate 
oval  of  his  chin.  The  general  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  that  of  in- 
tense inquiry  and  perpetual  self-com- 
muning. His  look  was  of  one  who 
would  watch  nature  as  a  spider,  in 
her  mystic  web,  follow  her  through 
the  darkest  outlets,  trace  affinities  in 
the  slenderest  ties,  and  almost  bring 
himself  into  an  unconsciousness  of 
his  mortality  in  the  keen,  constant, 
and  soul-absorbing  study  of  creation. 
It  was  these  feelings  which  grew  up 
with  him,  which,  like  parasitical 
plants,  clung  around  him,  destroying 
the  iree  current  of  the  sap  of  life — 
and  whilst  they  were  green,  and 
nearly  bursting  into  flower,  the  prop 
around  which  they  sprang  was  all 
but  diis:  Still,  with  this  strong  ha- 
bit of  tiiought,  Vandyke  Sonne  had, 
at  intervals,  the  glee,  the  ringing 
sprightliness  of  a  child.  When 
Hope — pity  that  he  was  one  of  her 
most  plucked  and  ill-used  suitors — 
or  Humour  directed,  he  could  smile 
with  the  cheerfuilest  and  laugh  with 
tlie  loudest.  He  could  tliiow  away 
the  mantle  of  philosophy,  and  exhi- 
bit the  motley  jerkin  of  the  fool — 
shut  up  the  volume,  and  shake  the 
rattle — put  aside  the  thoughts  of  lau- 
rel-leavKS  at  the  academy,  for  tiie 
hissing  chesnuts  at  a  winter  fire. 

Perhaps,  ere  this,  our  readers 
should  h-;ve  been  advised  that  Van- 
dyke Sinne  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  art  towards  which  the  bosoms  of 
Raphael  and  Corregio  had  burned. 
His  first  wish  of  reason  was  to  be- 
come a  painter.  Almost  every  sub- 
sequent desire  of  his  life  was  that  of 
excellence  in  tliat  art  which  had 
captivated  his  infant  mind — which 
had  weaned  him  from  every  other 
hope  and  aim.  His  first  striking  de- 
velopment of  this  preference  was  oc- 
casitned  by  the  following  circum- 
stance.    A  distant  and   wealthy  re- 


lation of  Mr.  Sonne's,  being  struck 
with  the  extreme  intelligence  of  little 
Vandyke,  invited  him  to  spend  a 
season  at  his  house.  It  was  during 
this  stay,  that  the  boy,  one  evening, 
retiring  alone  to  bed,  observed,  ou 
the  way  to  his  chamber,  a  door,  till 
then  unnoticed  by  him  :  without 
hesitating,  he  opened  it,  and  entered 
a  large  and  apparently  deserted 
room.  He  was  about  to  return, 
when  an  object  in  the  corner  of  the 
apartment  made  his  young  heart 
beat  again,  and  held  him,  for  a  time, 
immovable.  It  was  a  painting  by 
Salvator — an  armed  bandit,  leaning 
forward  against  an  angle  of  a  preci- 
pice, in  the  act  of  awaiting  his  vic- 
tim. After  the  intensity  of  the  boy's 
surprise  had,  in  some  manner,  abat- 
ed, he  approached  nearer  the  cause 
of  his  astonishment  and  admiration  ; 
and,  placing  down  the  light,  sat  him- 
self upon  the  floor,  directly  under 
the  picture,  and  with  his  head  up- 
raised, his  eyes  searchingly  fixed,  his 
lips  unclosed,  and  his  little  hands  and 
feet  in  such  perfect  quiescence,  that 
if  the  spirit  of  Salvator  could,  for  a 
moment,  have  illumed  the  pictured 
orbs  of  the  robber,  it  would  have 
seen  more  perfect,  absorbed,  and  in- 
tense veneration  in  the  lineaments  of 
a  child,  than  it  ever  could  witness  in 
adult  beholders.  Poor  child  !  he  was 
then  gazing  on  the  basilisk  which  de- 
stroyed him — he  w.is  then  inhaling 
an  atmosphere  which  was  to  blight 
and  mildev.'  every  blossom  of  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  morning  the  greatest  con- 
sternation reigned  throughout  the 
house :  Vandyke's  bed  had  never 
been  touched — none  of  the  servants 
had  seen  the  child  leave  the  house, 
and  a  messenger  was  about  to  be 
despatched  to  the  boy's  friends, 
wlien,  whilst  two  or  three  of  the  do- 
mestics were  once  more  searciiing 
through  the  rooms,  a  spaniel  that  had 
accompanied  them  sprang  playfully 
away,  and  in  a  minute  returned,  and 
again  gamboling  forv/ard,  led  the 
servants  to  the  object  of  their  search, 
who  had  fallen  asleep,  even  where 
he  had  at  first  placed  himself.  There 
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hung  the  picture,  and  tliere  lay  the 
boy — tit  once  presenting  the  altar  and 
the  worshipper  of  art. 

From  this  moment  the  course  of 
Vandyke  was  taken  ;  and  when  oth- 
er children  of  his  age  were  busied  in 
infant  sports,  our  little  hero  was  seat- 
ed on  a  bench,  sketching  "  the  milky 
mother  of  the  herd ;"  or,  perched 
like  a  young  sparrow-hawk  on  a  clifi'', 
sending  forth  his  spirit  to  pounce  at 
"  misty  mountain  tops"  and  sweeping 
clouds.  Thus  placed,  the  young  en- 
thusiast would  feel  as  if  all  creation 
%vere  sitting  to  him,  and  the  vast 
thought  would  engender  within  him 
glorious  dreams  of  professional  su- 
premacy— the  applause  of  the  great 
and  high-minded,  the  homage  of  so- 
ciety. The  thought  of  dying  in  ob- 
scurity', of  passing  away  with  the 
nameless  hundreds  that  are  every  day 
consigned  to  dust  was,  even  in  infan- 
cy, a  painful  retlection  to  our  hero, 
and  time  seemed  to  add  a  pang  to 
the  fear  of  so  ignoble  a  fate.  He 
would  say,  "  I  never  in  autumn  pass 
beneath  a  tree,  and  tread  upon  its 
withered  foliage,  but  as  I  hear  the 
crushing  of  the  leaves,  I  think  of  the 
foot  of  Time  pounding  the  bones  and 
the  marrow  of  men  into  dust,  and 
never  a  word  written  in  the  book  of 
human  deeds,  to  say  that  such  once 
breathed." 

The  time  arrived  when  Vandyke 
Sonne  was  compelled  to  seek  the 
metropolis.  Death  had  deprived  him 
of  his  parents,  and  his  only  inheri- 
tance was  that  whicli  he  held  from 
nature — high  feelings,  and  an  nncor- 
rupted  heart.  The  love  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  brilliant  fame  he  had 
promised  himself  in  the  exercise  of 
his  powers,  bore  him  up  against  the 
shock  with  which  Providence  had 
visited  him.  He  was,  indeed,  full  of 
hope  ;  and  his  appearance  bespoke  a 
man  conscious  of  a  superiority,  and 
doubting  not  of  its  speedy  recognition 
by  the  world.  There  was,  in  truth, 
but  little  vanity  in  this — his  bearing 
arose  ratlior  from  a  buoyancy  of  spi- 
rits than  an  overweening  and  imjier- 
tinent  valuation  of  his  abilities  :  he 
was    conh'Jent,    but    not     obtrusive. 


Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Londou, 
he  apprized  us  of  his  unlooked-for 
success.  He  had  brought  with  him 
several  letters  of  recommendation 
from  his  wealthy  relatives — all  their 
generosity  could  afford  the  young 
adventurer, — and  the  epistles  had 
insured  unusual  patronage  for  their 
sanguine  bearer.  "  In  the  first  place," 
said  Vandyke,  his  eyes  flashing,  and 
his  whole  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  deep  glow  of  satisfaction,  "  my 
Lord  Noword  has  bespoken  a  land- 
scape ;  he  has  also  promised  to  re- 
commend me  for  some  subject  of 
imagination  to  his  particular  friend, 
from  whom,  he  says,  I  may  depend 
on   the   warmest  encouragement,  as 

he   knows  the  Duke  of  ;    and 

when  once  recognized  by  him,  the 
ftuilt  must  be  in  the  artist  if  either 
fame  or  profit  be  wanting.  And 
yet,"  he  would  add,  "  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  successes,  I  cannot  but  feel 
a  sadness  that  the  grass  grows  over 
those  to  whom  this  good  fortune 
would  have  been  most  sweet." 

Day  passed  after  day,  and  Sonne 
received  no  definite  answer  from  his 
Lordship.  The  nobleman  wished  to 
give  some  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  young  art- 
ist's powers ;  "and  this,"  said  Van- 
dyke, "  I  take  to  be  most  consider- 
ate and  kind  in  his  I-ordship  ;  he 
must  also  have  many  serious  affairs 
to  call  him  from  the  conten)plation 
of  those  arts  which  the  excellence 
and  ingenuousness  of  his  own  mind 
must  render  most  grateful  to  him. 
Indeed,  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  have 
more  charity  and  consideration  for 
men  in  high  life,  and,  I  may  say,  foi 
the  world  at  large,  than  I  could  a 
short  time  since  have  reckoned  on." 
Still,  however,  there  was  no  summons 
from  the  nobleman.  The  resources 
of  Sonne  gradually  declined — the 
freshness  of  his  apparel  had  some 
time  since  been  on  the  decay,  and 
the  easy  and  benevolent  confidence 
which  had  outlived  the  most  chilling 
procrastinations,  at  length  began  to 
give  way  to  a  fitlul  restlessness,  some- 
times dispelled  by  returning  hope. 
Indeed,  the  stand  poor  Sonne  made 
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against  despair,  and  that  misanthropy 
which  was  about  to  pervert  one  of 
the  highest  of  earth's  spirits,  was 
noble  and  heroic.  He  battled  off 
the  thronging  doubts  and  fears,  the 
terrors  of  abject  want,  and — to  his 
finely  directed  mind,  the  worse  than 
all — the  horror  of  oblivion,  with  a 
strength,  a  valor,  with  even  a  jocose- 
ness  of  spirit,  which  few  can  either 
compass  or  appreciate.  We  wonder 
at  the  firmness  of  the  man  who  holds 
forth,  without  a  wince,  a  limb  to  the 
amputating  weapon  of  the  surgeon  ; 
we  laud  him  as  a  heart  of  oak,  a  he- 
ro ;  but,  alas  !  we  think  little  of  those 
whose  wounds  bleed  inwardly,  and 
who,  whilst  the  darts  of  scorn  and 
undeserved  obloquy  are  festering  in 
their  souls,  still  lift  an  unblenched 
brow  to  heaven,  and  a  look  of  kind- 
ness to  their  fellow-men.  These 
are,  indeed,  conquerors ;  albeit,  they 
be  superficially  esteemed  "  fellows 
of  no  mark  nor  livelihood."  Poor 
Vandyke  still  strove  to  cheat  himself 
into  a  confidence  of  future  success. 
"  If,"  he  said,  "  his  Lordship,  and  I 
cannot  think  he  will,  deceive  me,  I 
have  yet  another  resource.  There 
are  many  who  might  foolishly  have 
been  content  to  live  on  the  promise 
of  a  Lord,  and,  with  unemploy- 
ed hands,  awaited  bis  bidding.  I 
have  acted  more  thoughtfully — I 
have  still  been  at  work."  He  had 
so ;  and  a  more  admirable  sketch 
rarely  came  from  so  young  a  pencil 
than  that  which  in  his  hours  of  mise- 
ry and  solitude,  in  a  wretched  three- 
pair  back  room,  admitting  scarcely  a 
sufficiency  of  light  to  read  by,  had 
employed  the  mind  of  Sonne,  and 
weaned  it  for  a  time  from  the  evils 
which  beset  it.  The  work  partook 
of  the  temper  of  the  artist.  It  re- 
presented a  young  and  wearied  pil- 
grim catching  at  the  garb  of  Hope 
to  steady  his  steps  towards  a  spire  of 
glass,  on  the  top  of  which  sat  Fame, 
dispensing  her  wreaths  to  all  who 
approached  her.  Several  hapless 
wretches  were  depicted  exanimate  at 
the  base — several  slipping  when 
within  a  footstep  of  their  idol.  It 
was  this  work  which  had,  in  a  great 
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degree,  absorbed  the  feelings  of  tho 
artist,  and  rendered  him  less  suscep- 
tible of  the  neglect  cast  on  him  by 
his  specious  patron.  Sonne,  as  usual, 
hoped  largely  from  this  work  of  his 
retirement.  One  morning,  ere  he 
quitted  his  lodgings  to  call  at  his 
Lordship's  mansion,  he  gave  the  last 
touches  to  the  picture.  Filled  with 
the  triumph  which  the  happy  com- 
pletion of  a  work  of  mind  awards  to 
the  artist,  Vandyke,  as  he  left  his 
room,  treated  his  dunning  landlord 
with  some  degree  of  scorn — and  sure- 
ly the  young  artist  was  to  be  forgiven. 
He  had  just  left  his  work — his  bo- 
som beating  with  that  indefinable 
ecstacy  known  only  to  those  whose 
tasks  are  of  the  intellect — his  fancy 
flushed — his  feelings  heightened,  and 
all  the  dull,  coarse,  heart-crushing 
realities  of  life  forgotten  in  the  de- 
lightful dream  of  fame,  when  be  was 
stayed  by  the  hand,  and  his  very 
heart-strings  jarred  by  the  rough 
queries  and  upbraidings  of  a  stubborn 
creditor.  However,  escaping  from 
his  landlord,  Vandyke  once  more 
struggled  for  the  mastery  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  attended  at  the  residence 
of  his  lordship,  when,  unbeliever  as 
he  had  been,  he  could  no  longer 
doubt  the  hoUowness  of  the  Peer. 
Pennyless  and  wanting  food,  there 
was  no  other  asylum  than  that  He- 
cate's cave,  an  unpaid-for  lodging. 
Sonne  returned  home;  but  on  enter- 
ing his  room,  discovered  that  the 
picture  was  gone.  He  made  instant 
inquiry,  and  found  that  the  work 
which  had  beguiled  him  of  so  much 
wretchedness,  over  which  he  had 
gloated  with  all  the  exquisite  fond- 
ness of  a  fiUher  over  the  opening 
beauties  of  a  first  child — the  efibrt 
which  was  to  have  raised  him  to 
fame,  and  to  have  administered  to 
his  most  pressing  necessities,  had 
that  morning  been  sold  to  a  sworn 
broker  for  a  sum  scarcely  the  value 
of  the  canvass.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  spirit  of  hope  and  cha- 
rity winged  its  flight  from  the  breast 
of  Sonne,  giving  it  up  as  the  eyrie 
to  a  harpy — it  was  at  this  moment, 
he  fell  from  the  band  of  men,  and 
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declared  himself  an  alien  to  the  sor- 
rows or  affections  of  all  human  kind. 
Some  days  passed  after  this  fatal  ac- 
cident ere  we  met  the  crushed  and 
disappointed  artist;  and  then  how 
changed  !  Time  seemed  to  have 
put  the  works  of  years  into  one  short 
week.  Sonne  looked  an  apostate 
from  benevolence ;  he  also  looked 
but  a  tyro  misanthrope.  His  brow 
was  scared — his  eye  shone,  but  \Tith 
a  brassy  brightness — his  lip  was  livid 
and  tremulous — even  his  hair  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  its  wonted  gloss  and 
freshness,  and  hung  lank  and  thread- 
like. His  beard  was  long,  and  its 
blackness  yielded  a  lerriblo  relief  to 
the  ghastly  yellow  of  his  attenuated 
cheek.  We  started  back  as  he  ap- 
proached :  and,  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  he  strided  past  us,  leering 
"with  such  a  glance  of  mingled  ma- 
lice, triumph  and  scorn,  that  for  a 
moment  we  thought  the  enemy  of 
mankind  had  housed  his  infernal 
spirit  in  the  semblance  of  our  friend. 
Never  again  did  we  behold  Vandyke 
Sonne. 

Some  months  after,  when  passing 
through  an  obscure  street,  we  ob- 
served a  child  fall  a  few  paces  before 
us.  On  raising  the  infant  from  the 
earth,  we  remarked  in  its  lap,  among 
other  toys,  the  sketch  of  a  babe, 
which  we  instantly  recognized  as 
the  work  of  Sonne.  Never  shall  we 
forget  his  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  that  pic- 
ture. "  There  is  not,"  he  said,  "  to 
me  a  more  touching  sight  than  that 
of  a  mere  infant  seated  on  the  grass. 
I  am  involuntarily  reminded  of  the 
origin  of  man,  and  see  in  the  crawl- 
ing babe  a  little  Adam  in  its  early 
paradise.  It  was  a  lovely  summer's 
evening  when  I  saw  the  child — the 
original  of  this  sketch — playing  on 
the  sward  ;  the  pure  blood  glowing 
in  its  cheek,  its  eye  glistening,  and 


its  red  lip  pursed  up  at  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  it  was  plunging  its 
little  hand  into  the  sod.  As  I  stood 
wrapt  in  meditation,  the  infant  rais- 
ing its  hand,  I  observed  an  earth- 
worm had  ringed  itself  around  one  of 
the  child's  fingers,  who  looked  at  the 
turning  reptile  with  an  eye  of  won- 
derment and  half-smiling,  half-pout- 
ing curiosity.  Whether  it  was  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  state  of  my  mind 
I  know  not ;  but  at  this  spectacle  of 
the  infant  and  the  worm — at  this 
early  union  of  ordained  companions 
— at  this  contrast  of  childish  joyous- 
ness  and  the  grave's  corruption,  I 
could  not  help  bursting  into  tears. 
The  features  of  the  child  were  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  ;  and,  on  re- 
turning home,  I  took  the  sketch." 

All  this  passed  rapidly  through 
our  brain,  as,  asking  of  the  child  the 
place  of  its  abode,  the  mother  of  the 
babe  came  up.  On  inquiring  as  to 
her  possession  of  the  picture,  she  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  once  the  pro- 
perty of  a  lodger  of  her's  ;  "  and  a 
strange  gentleman  he  was.  Sir,"  she 
continued  :  "  for  although  he  would 
never  speak,  he  would  lie  all  night 
and  groan  as  though  his  heart  was 
breaking.  At  last,  Sir,  the  poor  gen- 
tleman died  ;  and  this  picture,  and  a 
few  ragged  clothes,  were  all  he  left 
behind."  "  And  his  funeral — " 
"  He  was  buried  by  the  parish," 

After  some  further  inquiries,  the 
good  woman  accompanied  us  to  the 
church-yaid,  where  we  found  the 
sexton  turning  up  the  earth  from  the 
grave  of  Sonne  to  make  room  for 
another  of  the  dead.  "  For  whom, 
sexton,  is  this  grave  I"  "  Why,  for 
a  man  hanged  last  Tuesday,  for 
burglary  !" 

In  life  an  outcast,  and  even  in 
death  the  companion  of  a  felon  ! 
Was  not  Vandyke  Sonne  a  disap- 
pointed man? 


THE  TWO  VALENTINES. 

"Y/^ALENTINE'S  DAY    is  one  of    ly  in  London — the  wicked  habit  of 

▼    great  stir  and  emotion  in  our  lit-    quizzing  has    entirely  destroyed  the 

tlevillagc.    In  large  towns— especial-    romance  and  illusion  of  that  tender 
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anniversary.  Bat  wc  in  the  country 
are,  for  tlie  most  part,  uninfected  by 
''  over-wiseness,"  or  "  over-nice- 
ness," (to  borrow  two  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleiglrs  quaint  but  expressive 
phrases),  and  are  content  to  keep  the 
gracious  festival  of  love-making  and 
billets-dour,  as  simply  and  confiding- 
ly as  our  ancestors  of  old,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  every  one  of  our 
youths  and  maidens  pair  on  that  day, 
like  the  ''  goldfinch,  bullfinch,  green- 
finch, and  all  the  finches  of  the 
grove." — Heaven  forbid  ! — Nor  that 
the  spirit  of  fun  hath  so  utterly  eva- 
porated from  us,  that  we  have  no  dis- 
play of  innocent  trick  or  harmless 
raillery  on  that  licensed  morn  : — all 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that,  in  our 
parts,  some  truth  may  be  found  lurk- 
ing amidst  the  fictions  of  those  an- 
nual rhymes — that  many  a  village 
.  beau  hath  so  broken  the  ice  of 
courtship — and  that  many  a  village 
belle  hath  felt  her  heart  throb,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  emblematic  scroll, 
and  tried  to  guess  the  sender,  in 
spite  of  the  assumed  carelessness,  the 
saucy  head-tossings,  and  the  pretty 
poutings  with  which  she  attempted  to 
veil  her  real  interest.  In  short,  there 
is  something  like  sincerity  among  us, 
oven  in  a  Valentine ; — as  witness 
the  number  of  wooings  began  on  the 
Fourteeenth  of  February,  and  finish- 
ed in  that  usual  end  of  courtships  and 
comedies — a  wedding — before  Whit- 
suntide. Our  little  lame  clerk,  who 
keeps  a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonvee 
of  n^.arriages,  as  a  companion  to  the 
parish-register,  computes  those  that 
issue  from  the  bursting  Valentine-bag 
of  our  postman,  at  not  less  than  three 
and  a  half  per  annum — that  is  to  say, 
^Rven  between  two  years. 

But — besides  the  matches  which 
>pring,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
'y/Z/e^s  commonly  called  Valentines — 
there  is  another  superstition  con- 
nected with  the  day,  which  has  no 
small  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
our  country  maidens.  They  hold, 
ihat  the  first  man  whom  they  espy  in 
the  morning — provided  that  such 
man  be  neither  of  kin  to  them,  nor 
married,  nor  an  inmate  of  the  same 


house — is  to  pass  for  their  Valentino 
during  the  day  ;  and,  perhaps  (for 
this  is  the  secret  clause  which  makes 
the  observation  important),  to  prove 
their  husband  for  life.  It  is  strange 
how  much  faith  they  put  in  this  kind 
of  sortcs  virgiliancB — this  turning 
over  the  living  leaf  of  destiny  ;  and 
how  much  pains  tliey  will  take  to 
cheat  the  fates,  and  see  the  man  they 
like  best  first  in  spite  of  the  stars  ! 
One  damsel,  for  instance,  will  go  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  about,  in  the  course 
of  her  ordinary  avocations,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  youth  whom  she  does  not 
fancy  ;  another  shall  sit  within  doors, 
with  her  eyes  shut,  half  the  morning, 
until  she  hears  the  expected  voice 
of  the  favourite  swain  ; — whilst,  on 
their  part,  our  country  lads  take  care 
to  place  themselves  each  in  the  way 
of  his  chosen  she  ;  and  a  pretty  lass 
would  think  herself  overlooked,  if 
she  had  not  three  or  four  standing 
round  her  door,  or  sauntering  be- 
neath her  window,  before  sunrise. 

Now,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
our  parish  is,  undoubtedly,  Sally 
North.  Pretty  is  hardly  the  proper 
phrase — Sally  is  a  magnificent  girl : 
— tall,  far  above  the  common  height 
of  woman,  and  large  in  proportion — 
but  formed  with  the  exactest  sym- 
metry, and  distinguished  by  the  firm, 
erect,  and  vigorous  carriage,  and  the 
light,  elastic  step,  peculiar  to  those 
who  are  early  accustomed  to  walk 
under  burthens.  Sally's  father  is  an 
eminent  baker — the  most  celebrated 
personage  in  our  village ;  besides 
supplying  half  the  next  town  with 
genuine  country  bread,  which  he 
carries  thither  himself  in  his  huge 
tilted  cart,  he  hath  struck  into  other 
arts  of  the  oven,  and  furnishes  all  the 
breakfast-tables,  within  five  miles, 
with  genuine  London  rolls.  No 
family  of  gentility  can  possibly  get 
through  the  first  meal  without  them. 
The  rolls,  to  be  sure,  are — ^just  like 
other  rolls — very  good,  and  nothing 
more ;  but  some  whim  of  a  great 
man,  or  caprice  of  a  fine  lady,  has 
put  them  in  fashion  ;  and  so  Sally 
walks  round  the  parish  every  morn- 
ing, with  her  great  basket,  piled  to 
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the  very  brim,  poised  on  her  pretty 
head — now  lending  it  the  light  sup- 
port of  one  slender  hand,  and  now 
of  another;  the  dancing  black  eyes, 
and  the  bright  blushing  smile,  that 
flash  from  under  her  burthen,  as  well 
as  the  perfect  ease  and  grace  with 
which  she  trips  along,  entirely  taking 
away  all  painful  impression  of  drudg- 
ery or  toil.  She  is  quite  a  figure  for 
a  painter,  is  Sally  North — and  the 
gipsy  knows  it.  There  is  a  gay, 
good-humoured  consciousness  of 
her  power  and  her  beauty,  as  she 
passes  on  her  morning  round,  carol- 
ling as  merrily  as  the  lark  over  her 
head,  that  makes  no  small  part  of 
her  charms.  The  lass  is  clever,  too 
— sharp  and  shrewd  in  her  dealings 
— and,  although  sufficiently  civil  and 
respectful  to  her  superiors,  and  never 
actually  wanting  in  decorum,  is  said 
to  dismiss  the  compliments  of  some 
of  her  beaux  with  a  repartee  general- 
ly brusque,  and  frequent  poignant. 

Of  beaux — between  the  lacqueys 
of  the  houses  that  she  takes  in  her 
circuit,  and  the  wayfarers  whom  she 
picks  up  on  the  road — Sally  hath 
more  than  a  court  beauty ;  and  two 
of  them — Mr.  Thompson,  my  lord's 
gentleman,  a  man  of  substance  and 
gravity,  not  much  turned  of  fifty ;  and 
Daniel  Tabb,  one  of  Sir  John's  gar- 
deners, a  strapping  red-haired  youth, 
as  comely  and  merry  as  herself — 
were  severally  recommended,  by  the 
old  and  the  young,  as  fitting  matches 
for  the  pretty  mistress  of  the  rolls.  But 
Sally  silenced  Mr.  Thompson's  fine 
speeches  by  a  very  stout,  sturdy, 
steady  "  No  ;"  and  even  inflicted  a 
similar  sentence  (although  so  mildly, 
that  Daniel  did  not  quite  despair)  on 
his  young  rival ;  for  Sally,  who  was 
seventeen  last  Candlemas-day,  had 
been  engaged  these  three  years  ! 

The  love  affair  had  begun  at  the 
Free  School  at  Aberleigh  ;  and  the 
object  of  it,  by  name  Stephen  Long, 
was  the  son  of  a  little  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  about  the  same 
age  with  his  fair  mistress.  There 
the  resemblance  ceased  ;  for  Stephen 
had  been  as  incomparably  the  sharp- 
est and  ugliest  boy  in  the  school,  as 


Sally  was  the  tallest  and  prettiest 
girl — being,  indeed,  of  that  stunted 
and  large-headed  appearance  which 
betokens  a  dwarf,  and  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  features  as  unpleasant 
in  their  expression  as  they  are  gro- 
tesque in  their  form.  But  then  he  was 
the  head  boy  :  and,  being  held  up  by 
the  master  as  a  miracle  of  reading, 
writing,  and  cyphering,  was  a  per- 
sonage of  no  small  importance  at 
Aberleigh  ;  and  Sally  being,  with  all 
her  cleverness,  something  of  a  dunce, 
owed  to  Stephen  much  obligation  for 
assistance  in  the  school  business. 
He  arranged,  cast  up,  and  set  in  or- 
der on  the  slate,  the  few  straggling 
figures  which  poor  Sally  called  her 
sum — painted  over,  and  reduced  to 
something  like  form,  the  mishapen 
and  disjointed  letters  in  her  copy- 
book—learnt all  her  lessons  himself, 
and  tried  most  inefiectually  to  teach 
them  to  her — and, finally,  covered  her 
unconquerable  want  of  memory  by 
the  loudest  and  boldest  prompting 
ever  heard  out  of  a  theatre.  Many 
a  rap  of  the  knuckles  have  Sally 
North's  blunders  cost  Stephen  Long, 
and  vainly  did  the  master  admonish 
him  to  hold  his  tongue.  Prompt  he 
would — although  so  incorrigibly  stu- 
pid was  his  fair  mistress,  that,  even 
when  the  words  were  put  into  her 
mouth,  she  stumbled  at  repeating 
them  ;  and  Stephen's  officious  kind- 
ness commonly  ended  in  their  being 
punished  in  company — a  consumma- 
tion, for  his  share  of  which  the  boy 
was  gallant  enough  to  rejoice.  She 
was  fully  sensible  of  this  flattering 
devotion,  and  repaid  it,  as  far  as  lay 
in  her  povk'er,  by  taking  him  under 
her  protection  at  play  times,  in  re- 
turn for  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered her  in  school :  and,  becoming 
more  and  more  bound  to  him  by  a 
series  of  mutual  good  offices,  finished 
by  vindicating  his  ugliness,  denying 
his  pedantry,  and,  when  twitted  with 
his  dwarfishness,  boldly  predicting 
that  he  would  grow.  They  walked 
together,  talked  together,  laughed, 
romped,  and  quarrelled — in  short,  it 
was  a  decided  attachment  ;  and 
when  our  village  Romeo  was  taken 
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iis  an  apprentice  by  a  cousin  of  his 
mother's — a  respectable  hosier  in 
Cheapside — it  is  on  record,  that  his 
Juliet — the  lightest-hearted  person- 
age in  the  neighbourhood — cried  for 
an  hour,  and  moped  for  a  day.  All 
the  school  stood  amazed  at  her  con- 
stancy ! 

Stephen,  on  his  side,  bore  the  test 
of  absence,  like  a  knight  of  Amadis 
his  day.  Never  was  prcuz  chevalier 
so  devoted  to  the  lady  of  his  love. 
Every  letter  home  contained  some 
tender  message  or  fond  inquiry  ;  and 
although  the  messages  became  grad- 
ually less  and  less  intelligible,  as  the 
small  pedantry  of  the  country  school- 
boy ripened  into  the  full-blown  affec- 
tation of  the  London  apprentice, still 
Sally  was  far  from  quarrelling  with  a 
love  message,  on  so  small  a  ground 
as  not  understanding  it ;  whilst,  how- 
ever mysterious  his  words  might 
seem,  his  presents  spoke  his  affection 
in  a  more  homely  and  convincing 
language.  Of  such  tokens  there  was 
no  lack.  The  very  first  packet  that  he 
sent  home,  consisting  of  worsted  mit- 
tens for  his  old  grandmother,  a  pair 
of  cotton  hose  for  his  sister,  and  a 
nightcap  for  his  father,  contained  al- 
so a  pair  of  scarlet  garters  for  Sally  ; 
which  attention  was  followed  up  at 
every  opportunity  by  pin-cushions, 
ribbons,  thimbles,  needle-cases,  and 
as  great  a  variety  of  female  ware  as 
that  with  which  Autolycas's  basket 
was  furnished.  No  wonder  that  Sal- 
ly, in  spite  of  occasional  flirtations 
with  Daniel  Tabb,  continued  toler- 
ably constant ;  especially  as  one  of 
Stephen's  sisters,  who  had  been  at 
service  in  London,  affirmed  that  he 
was  so  much  improved,  as  to  be  one 
of  the  smartest  beaux  in  all  Cheap- 
side. 

So  affairs  continued  until  this  iden- 
tical Valentine's  Day.  Last  spring, 
a  written  Valentine,  exceedingly 
choice  in  its  decorations  had  made 
its  appearance  at  Master  North's  ; 
rather  out  of  date,  it  must  be  owned, 
since,  being  enclosed  in  a  packet,  to 
save  postage,  and  sent  by  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  country  phrase  goes, 
it  had  been  detained  either  by  acci- 


dent or  waggery  till  the  First  of 
April ;  but  this  was  none  of  Stephen's 
fault  ;  there  was  the  Valentine  in  the 
newest  London  taste,  consisting  of 
a  raised  groupe  of  roses  and  heart's- 
ease,  executed  on  a  kind  of  paper 
cut-work,  which,  on  being  lifled  up, 
turned  into  a  cage,  enclosing  a  dove  ; 
— tender  emblem  ! — with  all  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  change  in  a  pantomime. 
There  the  Valentine  was  equally 
known  for  Stephen's,  by  the  savour 
of  the  verses  and  the  flourish  of  the 
signature — the  finest  specimen  of 
poetry  and  penmanship,  as  my  friend 
the  schoolmaster  triumphantly  as- 
serted, that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Aberleigh.  "  The  force  of  u-riting 
could  no  farther  go  ;"  so,  this  year, 
our  '•  good  apprentice"  determined 
to  come  himself  to  be  her  personal 
Valentine,  and  to  renew  if  not  com- 
plete their  early  engagements. 

On  this  determination  being  an- 
nounced to  Sally,  it  occasioued  no 
small  perturbation  in  that  fair  dam- 
sel, equally  alarmed  at  the  mental 
accon)plishments  and  the  personal 
defects  of  her  constant  swain.  lu 
fact,  her  feeling  towards  Stephen 
had  been  almost  as  ideal  and  unsub- 
stantial as  the  shadow  of  a  rainbow. 
She  liked  to  think  of  him  when  she  had 
nothing  better  to  do  ;  or  to  talk  of 
him,  when  she  had  nothing  better  to 
say  ;  or  to  be  puzzled  by  his  verses 
or  laughed  at  for  his  homage  ;  but 
as  a  real  substantial  Valentine,  a 
present  wooer,  a  future  husband,  and 
lie  so  ugly  and  a  poet  too.  Oh  dear ! 
she  was  frightened  to  think  of  it ! 
This  impression  first  broke  forth  to 
his  sister — who  communicated  the 
news  of  his  intended  arrival — in  a 
variety  of  questions,  as  to  Stephen's 
height,  and  size,  and  shape,  and  com- 
plexion ;  especially  as  compared 
with  Daniel  Tabb's  ;  and  was  after- 
wards displayed  to  that  rustic  adorer 
himself;  not  by  words,  indeed,  but 
by  the  encouraging  silence  and  saucy 
smile  with  which  she  listened  to  his 
account  ofthe  debarkation  of  h!s  cock- 
ney rival,  from  the  top  of  the  B • 

stage.      "  He's   tinier    than    ever," 
quoth    Daniel,    "  and   the   smartest 
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dandy  that  ever  was  seen.  I  shall  vahcing  to  Stephen,  who  perhaps 
be  your  Valentine,  after  all,  Sally,"'  dazzled  by  the  beauty,  perhaps  as- 
pursued  her  swain  ;  "  for  I  could  tounded  by  the  heiglit  of  the  fair 
hide  him  with  the  shadow  of  my  fist."  giantess,  remained  motionless  and 
This  was  Valentine's-eve.  Valen-  speechless  on  the  other  srde  of  the 
tine's  morn  saw  Sally  eyeing  the  two  road.  *'  Would  30U  like  a  ride  in 
rivals,  through  a  peep-hole  in  her  my  basket  this  fine  morning,  Mr. 
little  check  curtain,  as  the}'  stood  Stepiien  ?"  said  the  saucy  lass,  emp- 
side-by-side,  on  the  green,  watching  tying  all  his  gifts, garters,  pincushions, 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  their  divinity,  ribbons,  and  Valentines  from  their 
Never  was  seen  sucli  a  contrast,  huge  reservoir,  and  depositing  it  on 
Stephen,  whose  original  square  the  ground  at  his  feet.  "  Don't  be 
dwarfislmess  had  pined  down  into  a  afraid  ;  I'll  be  bound  to  carry  you 
miniature  dandy — sallow,  strutting,  as  easily  as  the  little  Italian  boy  car- 
and  all  over  small — the  very  Tom  r'ws  his  tray  of  images  ;  he''s  not  half 
Thumb  of  apprentices  ! — Daniel,  tall-  the  weight  of  the  rolls — is  he, 
er,  bigger,  ruddier,  and  heartier  than  Daniel  ?"  pursued  the  unmerciful 
ever — the  actual  Goliath  of  country  beauty.  "  For  my  part,  I  think  he 
lads  !  Never  was  such  a  contrast  has  grown  shorter. — Come,  do  step 
seen.  At  length,  Sally,  laughing,  in  !"  And,  with  the  word,  the  tri- 
blushing,  and  bridling,  sallied  forth  nmphant  Daniel  lifted  up  the  dis- 
from  the  cottage — her  huge  roll  has-  comfited  beau,  placed  him  safely  in 
ket,  but  not  as  usual  filled  with  rolls,  the  basket,  and  hoisted  the  burthen 
carried,  not  on  her  head,  but  in  her  on  Sally's  head — to  the  unspeakable 
hands.  "  I'm  your  Valentine,  Sally  !  diversion  of  that  saucy  maiden,  and 
am  I  not  ?"' exclaimed  Daniel  Tabb,  the  complete  cure  of  Master  Ste- 
darting  towards  her,  "  you  saw  me  phen's  love. — No  need,  after  this,  to 
first  ;  I  know  yon  saw  me  first,"  declare  which  of  the  two  rivals  is 
continued  the  ardent  lover,  proceed-  Sally  North's  Valentine.  I  think, 
ing  to  claim  the  salute  usual  on  such  with  the  little  clerk,  that  they  will  be 
occasions.  "  Pshaw  !  nonsense  !  let  married  at  Whitsuntide,  if  not  he- 
me alone  then,  Daniel,  can't  you  ?"  fore. 
was    llie    reply  of  his  mistress,    ad- 
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As  fade  the  flowers  when  frowning  Winter  shrouds 
The  earth  with  tempests,  and  tlie  sky  with  clouds — 
As  melt  away  the  snows  when  Spring  comes  forth, 
And  leaves  to  Frost  no  empire  save  the  North — 
So  waned  she  on  the  sight,  and,  day  by  day. 
Like  evening  sun-light  stole  from  us  away  ; 
The  shade  of  what  she  was,  when  through  the  grove 
And  hy  the  lake,  she  took  delight  to  rove, 
A  child  of  Nature,  beautiful,  yet  meek, 
Heaven  in  her  eye,  and  roses  on  her  cheek. 

'Twas  evening  ;  scarcely  on  that  lovely  face 
The  adcnt  viratcher  could  sensation  trace. 
So  culm  she  lay,  so  statue-like  serene, 
The  slight  heave  of  her  breast  alone  was  seen  ; 
Closed  were  her  eyelids,  pallid  as  the  snow, 
Krc  day-break  purples  o'er  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  tlirough  the  long  dark  lashes,  sweetly  mild, 
She  smiled  in  dreams,  or  seemingly  she  smiled. 
As  if,  in  blest  repose,  to  her  were  given 
The  calm  of  pardoned  souls,  and  views  of  Heaven. 
Bright  o'er  her  brow  the  auburn  tresses  hung; 
And  loosely  by  iier  side  one  arm  was  flung. 
The  fingers  held,  what  1  but  the  shade  of  lum 
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Whose  melancholy  fate  had  made  her's  dim  ; 
And  in  her  grasp,  with  youthful  aspect  mild, 
The  pictured  lines  of  her  dead  lover  smiled, 
Smiled  as  he  wont  of  yore. 

Her  opening  eyes 
Gazed  blandly  round  her  with  a  brief  surprise, 
As  if  aroused  from  thought  j  and  then  she  said — 
"  Dear  mother,  seat  thee  near  me  by  my  bed. 
And  let  the  curtain-folds  be  raised,  that  I 
Once  more  may  look  on  the  grand  evening  sky, 
And  o'er  yon  forests,  where,  on  eves  like  tliis. 
To  roam  and  list  the  birds  was  more  than  bliss,"" 

A  momentary  brightness  o'er  her  face 

Filled  as  with  light  the  melancholy  place 

As  forth  she  gazed.     The  mighty  sun  had  set 

Beyond  the  hills,  whose  peaks  were  glowing  yet  5 

Blue  gleamed  the  lake  ;  and,  with  an  emerald  pride. 

Were  seen  the  forests  old  outstretching  wide  ; 

And,  on  an  elm  hard  by,  a  blackbird  poured 

His  dirge,  that,  rising,  falling,  still  deplored  : — 

Far  from  the  mead  the  cattle's  low  was  heard, 

And,  on  the  window-sill  a  lovely  bird. 

The  redbreast,  lighted,  trilling  from  his  throat 

A  loud,  clear,  simple,  momentary  note, 

And  sudden  disappeared  : — then  trembling  rushed 

A  light  wind  o'er  the  leaves,  just  hoard  and  hushed. 

As  Twilight  stole  with  silent  step  serene. 

And  in  her  azure  mantle  wrapt  the  scene. 

"  It  is  the  last  time  that  my  eyes  shall  see 
Clouds  on  the  sky,  or  leaves  upon  the  tree," 
Exclaimed  the  dying  girl, — "  and  comes  a  night. 
That  never  shall  for  me  disperse  in  light ; 
From  scenes  like  these  in  youth  to  be  debarred. 
To  happier  hearts  may  seem  to  savour  hard  ; 
Not  so  to  mine ;  life's  passage  may  be  brief. 
And,  young  in  years,  the  bosom  old  in  grief. 
The  springs  of  memory  poisoned,  and  the  breast 
Estranged  to  peace,  the  dwelling  of  unrest. — 
This  little  picture — never  let  us  part. 
But  place  it  in  my  grave-robes,  o'er  my  heart. — 
Grieve  not  for  me — th'  unripplcd  summer  sea 
Ebbs  not  more  tranquilly — grieve  not  for  me  ! 
Resigned  I  die,  and  trust  to  be  forgiven. 
Through  Him  who  bled  that  Man  might  merit  Heaven  !" 

'Twas  past — the  strife  was  over — like  a  wave, 
That,  melting  on  the  shore  it  meant  to  lave. 
Dissolves  away  ; — like  music's  solemn  sound 
'Mid  cloistral  roofs  reverberating  round, 
Fainter  and  fainter  ; — like  the  latest  ray 
Caught  by  the  hill-top  from  expiring  day, 
So  fair,  so  faint  she  waned;  without  a  sigh. 
Like  dew  sipped  by  the  sun,  'twas  hcr's  to  die; 
And  borne  on  viewless  plumes,  to  nature's  Lord, 
From  sorrow  and  from  sin  her  spirit  soared. 

In  tears  around  her  virgin  couch  they  stand. 
Kiss  the  pale  brow,  and  press  the  chilly  hand  : 
They  paused — methought  she  gently  breathed  again— 
They  paused — hung — gazed — and  listened — but  in  vairt  ; 
Then  found  no  dimness  on  the  mirror  brought 
A  trace  of  respiration — she  was  not  I 
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ANECDOTES  OF  SHEEP. 

BY  JAMES  HOGG,  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


rilHE  sheep  has  scarcely  any 
A  marked  character,  save  that  of 
natural  affection,  of  which  it  possess- 
es a  very  great  share.  It  is  other- 
wise a  stupid,  indifferent  animal, 
having  few  wants,  and  fewer  expedi- 
ents. The  old  black- faced,  or  forest 
breed,  have  far  more  powerful  capa- 
bilities than  any  of  the  finer  breeds 
that  have  been  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, and  therefore  the  few  anecdotes 
that  I  have  to  relate,  shall  be  confin- 
ed to  them. 

The  most  singular  one  that  I  know 
of,  to  be  quite  well  authenticated,  is 
that  of  a  black  ewe,  that  returned 
with  her  lamb  from  a  farm  in  the 
head  of  Glen-Lyon,  to  the  farm  of 
Harehope,  in  Tweeddale,  and  ac- 
complished the  journey  in  nine  days. 
She  was  soon  missed  by  her  owner, 
and  a  shepherd  followed  her  all  the 
way  to  Crieff,  where  he  turned,  and 
gave  her  up.  He  got  intelligence  of 
her  all  the  way,  and  every  one  told 
him  that  she  absolutely  persisted  in 
travelling  on — she  would  not  be 
turned,  regarding  neither  sheep  nor 
shepherd  by  the  way.  Her  lamb 
was  often  far  behind,  and  she  had 
constantly  to  urge  it  on,  by  impatient 
bleating.  She  unluckily  came  to 
Stirling  on  the  morning  of  a  great 
annual  fair,  about  the  end  of  Ma}', 
and  judging  it  imprudent  to  adven- 
ture through  the  crowd  with  her 
lamb,  she  halted  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  the  whole  day,  where  she 
was  seen  by  hundreds  lying  close  by 
the  road  side.  But  next  moining, 
when  all  grew  quiet,  a  little  after  the 
break  of  day,  she  was  observed  steal- 
ing quietly  through  the  town,  in  ap- 
parent terror  of  the  dogs  that  were 
prowling  about  the  street.  The  last 
time  she  was  seen  on  the  road,  was 
at  a  toli-bar  near  St,  Ninian's  ;  the 
man  stopped  iier,  thinking  she  was  a 
strayed  animal,  and  that  some  one 
would  claim  her.  She  tried  several 
times   to   break   through   per   force 


when  he  opened  the  gate,  but  he 
always  prevented  her,  and  at  length 
she  turned  patiently  again.  She  had 
found  some  means  of  eluding  him, 
however,  for  home  she  came  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  the  4th  of  June ; 
and  she  left  the  farm  of  Lochs,  in 
Glen-Lyon,  either  on  the  Thursday 
afternoon,  or  Friday  morning,  the 
week  previous  but  one.  The  farmer 
of  Harehope  paid  the  Highland 
farmer  the  price  of  her,  and  she 
lived  on  her  native  farm  till  she  died 
of  old  age,   in  her  seventeenth  year. 

I  have  heard  of  sheep  returning 
from  Yorkshire  to  the  Highlands  ; 
but  then  I  always  suspected  that  the\' 
might  have  been  lost  by  the  way. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  when  once 
one,  or  a  few  sheep,  get  away  from 
the  rest  of  their  acquaintances,  they 
return  homeward  with  great  eager- 
ness and  perseverance.  I  have  lived 
beside  a  drove-road  the  belter  part 
of  my  life,  and  many  stragglers  have 
I  seen  bending  their  steps  northward 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  A  shep- 
herd rarely  sees  these  journeyers 
twice  ;  if  he  sees  them,  and  stops 
them  in  the  morning,  they  are  gone 
long  before  night ;  clnd  if  he  sees 
them  at  night,  they  will  be  gone 
many  miles  before  morning.  This 
strong  attachment  to  the  place  of 
their  nativity,  is  much  more  predom- 
inant in  our  own  aboriginal  breed, 
than  in  any  of  the  other  kinds  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in 
their  nature,  of  which  I  have  witness- 
ed innumerable  instances.  1  shall 
only  relate  one,  for  they  are  all 
alike,  and  show  how  much  the  sheep 
is  a  creature  of  hnbit. 

A  shepherd  in  Blackhouse  bought 
a  few  sheep  from  another  in  Craw- 
mel,  about  ten  miles  distant.  In  the 
spring  following,  one  of  the  ewes 
went  back  to  her  native  place,  and 
yeaned  on  a  wild  hill  called  Craw- 
mel  Craig.     On  a  certain  day,  about 
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the  bciiinniiic:  ol"  Jiiiy  followinir,  tiio 
shepherd  went  and  brought  home 
his  ewe  and  lamb — took  the  (leece 
tVom  the  e\v(!,  ;uul  kept  thn  hunb  lor 
one  ot'  his  stock.  The  himb  lived 
and  throve,  became  a  hog  and  a 
gi'nmer,  and  never  ofl'ered  to  leave 
home  ;  but  when  three  years  ol"  age, 
and  abont  to  have  her  first  lamb,  she 
vanislied ;  and  the  morning  after, 
ihe  Crawmcl  shepherd,  in  going  his 
rounds,  Ibniid  her  with  a  neT-yeaned 
lamb  on  the  very  gair  of  the  Crawmel 
Craig,  where  she  was  lambed  herself. 
She  remained  there  till  the  first  week 
of  July,  the  time  when  she  was 
brought  a  lamb  herself,  and  then  she 
came  ho.ue  witli  hers  of  her  own  ac- 
cord ;  and  this  custom  she  continued 
annually  with  the  greatest  punctuali- 
ty as  long  as  she  lived.  At  length 
her  lambs,  when  they  came  of  age, 
■begin  the  same  practice,  and  the 
shepherd  was  obliged  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  breed. 

But  with  regard  to  their  natural 
affection,  the  instances  that  might  be 
mentioned  arc  without  number,  stupid 
and  actionless  creatures  as  they  are. 
When  one  loses  its  sight  in  a  flock 
of  short  sheep,  it  is  rarely  abandoned 
to  itself  in  that  hapless  and  helpless 
state.  Some  one  always  attaches  it- 
self to  it,  and  by  bleating  calls  it 
back  from  the  precipice,  the  lake,  the 
pool,  and  all  dangers  whatever. 
There  is  a  disease  among  sheep,  call- 
ed by  shepherds  the  Breakshugh,  a 
sort  of  deadly  dysentery,  which  is  as 
infectious  as  fire  in  a  flock.  Whenev- 
er a  sheep  feels  itself  seized  by  this,  is 
instantly  absents  itself  from  all  the 
rest,  shunning  their  society  with  the 
greatest  care  ;  it  even  hides  itself,  and 
is  often  very  hard  to  be  found. 
Though  this  propensity  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  natural  instinct,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  a  provision  of  nature 
of  the  greatest  kindness  and  benefi- 
cence. 

There  is  another  manifest  provi- 
sion of  nature  with  regard  to  these 
animals,  which  is,  that  the  more  in- 
hospitable the  land  is  on  which  they 
feed,  the  greater  their  kindness  and 
attention  to  their  young.  I  once 
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herded  two  yf^nrs  on  a  wild  and  bare 
farm  called  W'illeiislee,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Mid-Lothian,  and  of  all  the 
sheep  I  ever  saw,  these  were  the 
kindest  and  most  afl'ectionate  to  their 
young.  I  was  often  deeply  affected 
at  scenes  which  I  witnessed  ihcre. 
We  had  one  very  hard  winter,  so  that 
our  sheep  <rrew  lean  in  the  spring, 
and  the  thwarter-ill  (a  sort  of  paraly- 
tic affection)  came  among  them,  and 
carried  off  a  number.  Often  have  I 
seen  these  poor  victims,  when  fallen 
down  to  rise  no  more,  even  when 
unable  to  lift  their  heads  from  the 
ground,  holding  up  the  leg,  to  invite 
the  starving  lamb  to  the  miserable 
pittance  that  the  udder  still  could 
supply.  I  had  never  seen  aught 
more  painfully  affecting. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  a  cus- 
tom with  shepherds,  when  a  lamb 
dies,  if  the  mother  have  sufficiency 
of  milk,  to  bring  her  in  and  put  ano- 
ther lamb  to  her.  This  is  done  by 
putting  the  skin  of  the  dead  lamb  up- 
on the  living  one  ;  the  ewe  immedi- 
ately acknowledges  the  relationship, 
and  after  the  skin  has  warmed  on  it, 
so  as  to  give  it  some  thing  of  the 
smell  of  her  own  progeny,  and  it  has 
sucked  her  two  or  three  times,  she 
accepts  and  nourishes  it  as  her  own 
ever  after.  AVhether  it  is  from  joy 
at  this  apparent  reanimation  of  her 
young  one,  or  a  little  doubt  remain- 
ing on  her  mind  that  she  would  fain 
dispel,  I  cannot  decide  ;  but,  for  a 
number  of  days,  she  shows  far  more 
fondness,  more  bleating,  and  caress- 
ing, over  this  one,  than  she  did  former- 
ly over  the  one  that  was  really  her 
own. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  wanted  to 
explain;  it  was,  that  such  sheep  as 
thus  lose  their  lambs,  must  be  driven 
to  a  house  with  dogs,  so  that  the 
bmb  may  be  put  to  them ;  for  they 
will  only  take  it  in  a  dark  confined 
place.  But  here,  in  Willenslee,  I 
never  needed  to  drive  home  a  sheep 
by  force,  with  dogs,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  the  following :  I  found 
every  ewe,  of  course,  standing  hang- 
ing her  head  over  her  dead  lamb, 
and  having  a  piece  of  twine  with  me 
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for  the  purpose,  I  tied  that  to  the 
lamb's  neck,  or  foot,  and  trailing  it 
along,  the  ewe  followed  rae  into  any 
house  or  fold  that  I  chose  to  lead 
her.  Any  of  them  would  have  fol- 
lowed rae  in  that  way  for  miles,  with 
her  nose  close  on  the  lamb,  which 
she  never  quitted  for  a  moment,  ex- 
cept to  chase  the  dog,  which  she 
•would  not  sufter  to  walk  near  me.  I 
often,  out  of  curiosity,  led  them  in  to 
the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire  by  this 
means,  into  the  midst  of  servants  and 
dogs ;  but  the  more  that  dangers 
multiplied  around  the  ewe,  she  clung 
the  closer  to  her  dead  offspring,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  protecting  it. 
That  same  year  there  was  a  se- 
vere blast  of  snow  came  on  by  night 
about  the  latter  end  of  April,  which 
destroyed  several  scores  of  our  lambs ; 
and  as  we  had  not  enow  of  twins  and 
odd  lambs  for  the  mothers  that  had 
lost  theirs,  of  course  we  selected  the 
best  ewes,  and  put  lambs  to  them. 
As  we  were  making  the  distribution, 
I  requested  of  my  master  to  spare 
me  a  lamb  for  a  hawked  ewe  which 
he  knew,  and  which  was  standing 
over  a  dead  lamb  in  the  head  of  the 
hope,  about  four  miles  frem  the 
house.  He  would  not  do  it,  but  bid 
me  let  her  stand  over  her  lamb  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  twin 
would  be  forthcoming.      I  did   so, 


and  truly  she  did  stand  to  her  charge  % 
so  truly,  that  I  think  the  like  never 
was  equalled  by  any  of  the  woolly 
race.  I  visited  her  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  for  the  first  eight 
days  never  catched  her  above  two  or 
three  yards  from  the  lamb  ;  and  al- 
ways, as  I  went  my  rounds,  she  eyed 
me  long  ere  I  came  near  her,  and 
kept  tramping  with  her  foot,  and 
whistling  through  her  nose,  to  fright 
away  the  dog.  He  got  a  regular 
chase  twice  a  day  as  I  passed  by,  but 
however  excited  and  fierce  a  ewe 
may  be,  she  never  offers  any  resist- 
ance to  mankind,  being  perfectly  and 
meekly  passive  to  them.  The  wea- 
ther grew  fine  and  warm,  and  the 
dead  lamb  soon  decayed,  which  the 
body  of  a  dead  lamb  does  particular- 
ly soon ;  but  still  this  affectionate 
and  desolate  creature  kept  hangiivg 
over  the  poor  remains  with  an  affec- 
tion that  seemed  to  be  nourished  by 
hopelessness.  It  often  drew  the 
tears  from  my  eyes  to  see  her  hang- 
ing with  such  fondness  over  a  few 
bones,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
wool.  For  the  first  fortnight  she 
never  quitted  the  spot,  and  for  ano- 
ther week  she  visited  it  every  morning 
and  evening,  uttering  a  few  kindly  and 
heart-piercing  bleats  each  time  ;  till 
at  length  every  remnant  of  her  off- 
spring vanished,  mixing  with  the  soil. 


LE  REVENANT. 

*>■  There  are  but  two  classes  of  persons  in  the  world — those  who  are  hanged,  and  those  who 
are  not  hanged  j  and  it  has  been  my  lot  to  belong  to  the  former." 


FllHERE  are  few  men,  perhaps, 
-■-  who  have  not  a  hundred  times 
in  the  course  of  their  life,  felt  a  cu- 
riosity to  know  what  their  sensations 
would  be  if  they  were  compelled  to 
lay  life  down.  The  very  impossibi- 
lity, in  all  ordinary  cases,  of  obtain- 
ing any  approach  to  this  knowledge, 
is  an  incessant  spur  pressing  on  the 
fancy  in  its  endeavours  to  arrive  at 
it.  Thus  poets  and  painters  have 
ever  made  the  estate  of  a  man  con- 
demned to  die,  one  of  their  favourite 
themes  of  comment  or  description. 


Footboys  and  'prentices  hang  them- 
selves almost  every  other  day,  con- 
clusively— missing  their  arrangement 
for  slipping  the  knot  half  way — out 
of  a  seeming  instinct  to  try  the  se- 
crets of  that  fate,  which — less  in  jest 
than  earnest — they  feel  an  inward 
monition  may  become  their  own. 
And  thousands  of  men,  in  early  life, 
are  uneasy  until  they  have  mounted 
a  breach,  or  fought  a  duel,  merely 
because  they  wish  to  know,  experi- 
mentally, that  their  nerves  are  capa- 
ble of  carrying  them  through  that 
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peculiar  ordeal.  Now  /  am  in  a 
situation  to  speak,  from  experience, 
upon  that  very  interesting  question— 
tiie  sensations  attendant  upon  a  pas- 
sage from  life  to  death.  I  have  been 
HINGED,  and  am  aliyk — perhaps 
there  are  not  three  other  men,  at 
this  moment,  in  Europe,  who  can 
make  the  same  declaration.  Before 
this  statement  meets  the  public  eye, 
I  shall  have  quitted  England  forever; 
therefore  I  have  no  advantage  to 
gain  from  its  publication.  And,  for 
the  vanity  of  knowing,  when  I  shall 
be  a  sojourner  in  a  far  country,  that 
my  name — for  good  or  ill — is  talked 
about  in  this, — such  fame  would 
scarcely  do  even  my  pride  much 
good,  when  I  dare  not  lay  claim  to 
its  identity.  But  the  cause  which 
excites  me  to  write,  is  this — My 
greatest  pleasure,  through  life,  has 
^een  the  perusal  of  any  extraordina- 
ry narratives  of  fact.  An  account  of 
a  shipwreck  in  which  hundreds  have 
perished  ;  of  a  plague  which  has  de- 
populated towns  or  cities  ;  anecdotes 
and  inquiries  connected  witli  the  re- 
gulation of  prisons,  liospitals,  or  lu- 
natic receptacles  ;  nay,  the  very  po- 
lice reports  of  a  common  newspaper 
— as  relative  to  matters  of  reality  ; 
have  always  excited  a  degree  of  in- 
terest in  my  mind  which  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  best  invented  tale 
of  fiction.  Because  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that,  to  persons  of  a  temper 
like  my  own,  the  reading  that  which 
f  have  to  relate  will  aflbrd  very  high 
gratification  ; — and  because  I  know, 
also,  that  what  I  describe  can  do 
mischief  to  no  one,  while  it  may  pre- 
vent the  symptoms  and  details  of  a 
very  rare  consummation  from  being 
lost ; — for  these  reasons  I  am  desi- 
rous, as  far  as  a  very  limited  educa- 
tion will  permit  me,  to  write  a  plain 
history  of  the  strange  fortunes  and 
miseries  to  which,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  I  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

I  have  stated  already,  that  I  have 
been  hanged  and  am  alive.  I  can 
gain  nothing  now  by  misrepresenta- 
tion— I  was  GUILTY  of  the  act  for 
^'hich  I  suffered.     There  are  indivi- 


duals  of  respectability  whom  my  con- 
duct already  has  disgraced,  and  I  will 
not  revive  their  shame  and  grief  by 
publishing  my  name.  But  it  stands 
in  the  list  of  capital  convictions  in 
the  Old  Bailey  Calendar  for  the 
Winter  Sessions  1826  ;  and  this  re- 
ference, coupled  with  a  few  of  the 
facts  which  follow,  will  be  sufficient 
to  guide  any  persons  who  are  doubt- 
ful, to  the  proof  that  my  statement  is 
a  true  one.  In  the  year  1824, 1  was 
a  clerk  in  a  Russia  broker's  house, 
and  fagged  between  Broad  Street 
Buildings  and  Batson's  Cofleehouse, 
and  the  London  Docks,  from  nine  in 
the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening, 
for  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a-year. 
I  did  this — not  contentedly — but  I 
endured  it ;  living  sparingly  in  a  lit- 
tle lodging  at  Islington  for  two  years; 
till  tl  fell  in  love  with  a  poor,  but 
very  beautiful  girl,  who  was  honest 
where  it  was  very  hard  to  be  honest; 
and  worked  twelve  hours  a-day  at 
sewing  and  millinery,  in  a  mercer's 
shop  in  Cheapside,  fur  half  a  guinea 
a-week.  To  make  short  of  a  long 
tale — this  girl  did  not  know  how 
poor  I  was  ;  and,  in  about  six  months, 
1  committed  seven  or  eight  forgeries, 
to  the  amount  of  near  two  hundred 
pounds.  J  was  seized  one  morning 
— I  expected  it  for  weeks — as  regu- 
larly as  I  awoke — every  morning  ; 
and  carried,  after  a  very  few  ques- 
tions, for  examination  before  the 
Lord  Mayor.  At  the  Mansion- 
House  I  had  nothing  to  plead.  For- 
tunately my  motions  had  not  been 
watched  ;  and  so  no  one  but  myself 
was  implicated  in  the  charge — as  no 
one  else  was  really  guilty.  A  sort 
of  instinct  to  try  the  last  hope  made 
me  listen  to  the  magistrate's  caution, 
and  remain  silent ;  or  else,  for  any 
chance  of  escape  I  had,  I  might  as 
well  have  confessed  the  whole  truth 
at  once.  The  examination  lasted 
about  half  an  hour  ;  when  I  was  fully 
committed  for  trial,  and  sent  away 
to  Newgate. 

The  shock  of  my  first  arrest  was 
very  slight  indeed  ;  indeed  I  almost 
question  if  it  was  not  a  relief,  rather 
than  a  shock,  to  me.      For  months. 
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I  had,  known  perfectly  that  my 
eventual  discovery  was  certain.  I 
tried  to  shake  the  thought  of  this 
off:  but  it  was  of  no  use — I  dreamed 
of  it  even  in  my  sleep  ;  and  I  never 
entered  our  counting-house  of  a 
morning,  or  saw  my  master  take  up 
the  cash-book  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  that  my  heart  was  not  up  in  my 
mouth,  and  my  hand  shook  so  that  I 
could  not  hold  the  pen — for  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  I  was  sure  to  do 
nothing  but  blunder.  Until,  at  last, 
when  I  saw  our  chief  clerk  walk  into 
the  room,  on  New  Year's  morning, 
with  a  police  officer,  I  was  as  ready 
for  what  followed,  as  if  I  had  had  six 
hours'  conversation  about  it.  I  do 
not  believe  I  showed — for  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  feel  it — either  surprise  or 
alarm.  My  "  fortune,"  however,  as 
the  officer  called  it,  was  soon  told. 
.[  was  apprehended  on  tiie  1st  of  Jan- 
uary ;  and  the  Sessions  being  then 
just  begun,  my  time  came  rapidly 
round.  On  the  4th  of  the  same 
month,  the  London  Grand  Jury 
found  three  Bills  against  me  for  for- 
gery ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
the  Judge  exhorted  me  to  "  prepare 
for  death  ;"  for  "  there  was  no  hope, 
that,  in  this  world,  mercy  could  be 
extended  to  me." 

The  whole  business  of  my  trial 
and  sentence,  passed  over  as  coolly 
and  formally,  as  I  would  have  calcu- 
lated a  question  of  interest,  or  sum- 
med up  an  underwriting  account.  I 
had  never,  though  I  lived  in  Loudon, 
witnessed  the  proceedings  of  a  Cri- 
minal Court  before  ;  and  I  could 
hardly  believe  the  composure,  and 
indifference — and  301  civility — for 
there  was  no  show  of  anger  or  ill 
temper — with  which  I  was  treated  ; 
together  with  the  apparent  perfect 
insensibility  of  all  tlie  parties  round 
me,  while  I  was  rolling  on — with  a 
speed  which  nothing  could  check, 
and  which  increased  every  moiiient 
— to  my  ruin  !  I  was  called  sudden- 
ly up  from  the  dock,  when  my  turn 
for  trial  came,  and  placed  at  the  bar  ; 
and  the  Judge  asked,  in  a  tone  which 
had  neither  severity  about  it,  nor 
compassion— nor    carelessness,    nor 


anxiety — nor  any  character  or  ex* 
pression  whatever  that  could  be  dis- 
tinguished— "  If  there  was  any  coun- 
sel appeared  for  the  prosecution  ?" 
A  barrister  then,  who  seemed  to  have 
some  consideration — a  aiiddle  aged, 
gentlemanly  looking  man — stated  the 
case  against  mo — as  he  said  he  would 
do — very  "  fairly  and  forbearingly  ;" 
but,  as  soon  as  he  read  the  tacts  Irom 
his  brief,  that  only — I  heard  an  offi- 
cer of  the  gaol,  who  stood  behind 
me,  say — "  put  the  rope  about  my 
neck."  My  master  then  was  called 
to  give  his  evidence;  which  hu  did 
very  temperately — but  it  was  conclu- 
sive :  a  young  gentleq^an,  who  was 
my  counsel,  asked  a  fev/  quisiions  in 
cross-examination,  after  he  had  care- 
fully looked  over  the  indictment : 
but  there  was  nothing  to  cross-exa- 
mine upon — I  knew  that  well  enough 
— though  I  was  thankful  for  the  in- 
terest he  seemed  to  take  in  my  case. 
The  Judge  then  told  me,  I  thought 
more  gravely  than  he  had  spoken  be- 
fore,— "  Tiiat  it  was  time  lor  me  to 
speak  in  my  defence,  if  I  had  any- 
thing to  say."  I  had  nothing  to  say. 
I  thought  one  moment  to  drop  down 
upon  my  knees,  and  beg  for  mercy ; 
— but,  again — I  thought  it  would  on- 
ly make  me  look  ridiculous  ;  and  I 
only  answered — as  well  as  I  could — 
"  That  I  would  not  trouble  the 
Court  with  any  defence."'  Upon 
this,  the  Judge  turned  round,  witli  a 
more  serious  air  still,  to  the  Jury, 
who  stood  up  all  to  listen  to  him  as 
he  spoke.  And  I  listened  too — or 
tried  to  listen  attcntivel}' — as  hard  as 
I  could  ;  and  yet — with  all  I  could 
do — I  could  not  keep  my  tlioughts 
from  wandering  !  For  the  sight  of 
the  Court — all  so  orderly,  and  regu- 
lar, and  composed,  and  formal,  and 
well  satisfied — spectators  and  all — 
while  I  was  running  on  with  the 
speed  of  wheels  upon  smooth  soil 
dov,'nhill,  to  destruction — seemed  as 
if  the  whole  trial  wore  a  dream,  and 
not  a  thing  in  earnest  !  The  barris- 
ters sat  round  the  table,  silent,  but 
utterly  unconcerned,  and  two  were 
looking  over  their  briefs,  and  anoth- 
er was  reading  a   newspaper ;   and 
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the  spectators  in  the  galloiies  looked 
on  and  listened  as  pleasantly,  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  not  of  death 
going  on,  but  of  pastime  or  anuise- 
nient ;  and  one  very  fat  man,  who 
seemed  to  he  the  clerk  of  the  Court, 
stopped  his  writing  when  tiie  Judge 
began,  but  loaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  his  hands  in  his  breeches*  pock- 
ets, except  once  or  twice  that  he 
took  a  snuff;  and  not  one  living  soul 
seemed  to  take  notice — they  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  fact — that  there 
was  a  poor,  desperate,  helpless  crea- 
ture— whose  days  were  fast  running 
out — whose  hours  of  life  were  even 
with  the  last  grains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sand  glass — among  them  !  I  lost 
the  whole  of  th»  Judge's  charge — 
thinking  of  I  know  not  what — in  a 
sort  of  dream — unable  to  steady  my 
mind  to  any  thing,  and  only  biting 
the  stalk  of  a  piece  of  rosemary  that 
lay  by  me.  But  I  heard  the  low, 
distinct  whisper  of  the  Foreman  of 
the  Jury,  as  he  brought  in  the  ver- 
dict— "  Guilty," — and  the  last  words 
of  the  Judge,  saying — "  that  I  should 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  I  was 
dead  ;"  and  bidding  me  "  prepare 
myself  for  the  next  life,  for  tliat  my 
crime  was  one  that  admitted  of  no 
mercy  in  this,"  The  gaoler  then, 
v/Iio  had  stood  close  by  me  all  the 
while,  put  his  hand  quickly  upon  my 
shoulder,  in  an  under  voice  telling 
me  to  "  Come  along  !"  Going  down 
the  hall  steps,  two  other  oflicers  met 
me  ;  and,  placing  me  between  thcin, 
without  saying  a  word,  hurried  me 
across  the  yard  in  the  direction  back 
to  the  prison.  As  the  door  of  the 
court  closed  behind  us,  I  saw  the 
.Judge  fold  up  his  jxipcrs,  and  (l;e 
Jury  being  sworn  in  the  next  case. 
Two  other  culprits  were  brought  up 
out  of  the  dock  ;  and  tlie  crier  called 
out  for — "  The  prosecutor  and  wit- 
nesses against  James  Hawkins,  and 
Joseph  Sanderson,  for  hurglaiy  !"' 

I  had  no  friends,  if  any  in  such  a 
case  could  have  been  of  use  to  nie — 
no  relatives  but  two  :  by  whom — I 
could  not  complain  of  them — J  was 
at  once  disowned.  On  the  dav  after 
my  trial,  my  master  came   to  me   in 


person,  and  told  ii<c,  that  "  lie  had 
recommended  me  to  mercy,  and 
should  try  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of 
my  sentence."'  I  don't  think  I  seem- 
ed very  grateful  for  this  assurance — 
I  ihouglit,  that  if  he  had  wished  to 
spare  my  life  he  inigiit  have  made 
sure,  by  not  appearing  against  me.  I 
thanked  him  ;  but  ihe  colour  was  in 
my  face — and  the  worst  feelings  that 
ever  rose  in  my  heart  in  all  my  lifts 
were  at  this  visit.  J  thought  he  was 
not  a  wise  man  to  come  into  my  cell 
at  that  time — though  he  did  not  come 
alone.  But  the  thing  went  no  farther. 

There  was  but  one  person  then  in 
all  tiie  world  that  seemed  to  belong 
to  mc  ;  and  that  one  was  Elizabeth 
Clare  !  And,  when  1  thought  of  her, 
the  idea  of  all  that  was  to  happen  to 
myself  was  forgotten — I  covered  1113^ 
face  with  my  hands,  and  cast  myself 
on  the  ground  ;  and  1  wept,  for  I 
was  in  desperation.  While  I  was 
being  examined,  and  my  desk  search- 
ed for  papers  at  home,  before  I  was 
carried  to  the  rdansion-House,  I  had 
got  an  op})ortunity  to  send  one  word 
to  her, — "  That  if  she  wished  me  on- 
ly to  try  for  my  life,  she  siiould  not 
come,  nor  send,  nor  be  known  in  any 
way  in  my  misfortune."  But  my 
scheme  was  to  no  ])nrpose.  She 
had  gone  wild  as  soon  as  she  had 
heard  the  news  of  my  apprehension 
— never  thought  of  herself,  but  con- 
fessed her  acquaintance  with  me. 
The  result  was,  she  was  dismissed 
from  her  employment — and  it  was 
her  only  means  of  livelihood. 

She  had  been  every  where, — to 
my  master — to  the  judge  that  tried 
me — to  tlie  magistrates — to  the  shc- 
rilVs — lO  the  aldermen — she  had  made 
Iier  w-ay  even  to  tiic  Secretary  of 
State!  My  heart  did  misgive  nio 
at  the  thought  of  death  ;  but,  in  des- 
pite of  myself,  I  forgot  fear  wiicn  I 
missed  her  usual  lime  of  cominir, 
and  gatliered  from  the  people  about 
me  how  she  was  employed.  I  had 
no  thougijt  about  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  her  attcni|jt.  All  my  thouglits 
were, — that  she  was  a  young  girl, 
and  beautiful — Iiardiy  in  her  senses, 
and  quite  unprotected — without  mo- 
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ney  to  help,  or  a  friend  to  advise 
her — pleading  to  strangers — hum- 
bling herself  perhaps  to  menials,  who 
would  think  her  very  despair  and 
helpless  condition,  a  challenge  to  in- 
famy and  insult.  Well,  it  mattered 
little  !  The  thing  was  no  worse, 
because  I  was  alive  to  see  and  suffer 
from  it.  Two  days  more,  and  all 
would  be  over  ;  the  demons  that  fed 
on  human  wretchedness  would  have 
their  prcv.  She  would  be  homeless 
— pennyless — friendless, — she  would 
liave  been  the  companion  of  a  forger 
and  a  felon  ;  it  needed  no  witchcraft 
to  guess  the  termination. 

We  hear  curiously,  and  read  every 
day,  of  the  visits  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  wretched  criminals  condemn- 
ed to  die.  Those  who  read  and  hear 
of  these  things  the  most  curiously, 
have  little  impression  of  the  sadness 
of  the  reality.  It  was  six  days  after 
my  first  apprehension  when  Eliza- 
beth Clare  came,  for  the  last  time, 
to  visit  me  in  prison  !  In  only  these 
short  six  days,  her  beauty,  health, 
strength — all  were  gone  ;  years  upon 
years  of  toil  and  sickness  could  not 
have  left  a  more  worn-out  wreck. 
Death — as  plainly  as  ever  death 
spoke — sat  in  her  countenance — she 
was  broken-hearted.  When  she 
came,  I  had  not  seen  her  for  two 
days.  I  could  not  speak,  and  there 
was  an  officer  of  the  prison  with  us 
too  :  I  was  the  property  of  the  law 
now ;  and  my  mother,  if  she  had 
lived,  could  not  have  blest,  or  wept 
for  me,  without  a  third  person,  and 
that  a  stranger,  being  present.  I  sat 
down  by  her  on  my  bedstead,  which 
was  the  only  place  to  sit  on  in  my 
coll,  and  wrapped  her  shawl  close 
round  her,  for  it  was  very  cold  wea- 
ther, and  I  was  allowed  no  fire  ;  and 
we  sat  so  for  almost  an  hour  without 
exchanging  a  word.  She  had  no 
good  lunvs  to  bring  me  ;  I  knew  that; 
all  I  wanted  to  hear  was  about  her- 
self. I  did  hear  !  She  had  not  a 
help— nor  a  hope — nor  a  prop  left, 
upon  the  eartii  !  The  only  creature 
that  sheltered  her — the  only  relative 
-she  had — was  a  married  sister,  whose 
husband  I  knew  to  be  a  villain,  What 


would  she  do' — what  could  she  at' 
tempt  ?  She  "  did  not  know  that ;" 
and  "  it  was  not  long  that  she  should 
be   a    trouble   to  any  body."      But 

"  she  should  go  to  Lord  S again 

that  evening  about  me.  He  had 
treated  her  kindly  ;  and  she  felt  cer- 
tain that  she  should  still  succeed.  It 
was  her  fault — she  had  told  every 
body  this — all  that  had  happened  : 
if  it  had  not  been  for  meeting  her,  I 
should  never  have  gone  into  debt, 
and  into  extravagance."  I  listened 
— and  I  could  only  listen  !  I  would 
have  died — coward  as  I  was — upoa 
the  rack,  or  in  the  fire,  so  I  could 
but  have  left  her  safe.  I  did  not  ask 
so  much  as  to  leave  her  happy  !  Oh 
then  I  did  think,  in  bitterness  of  spi- 
rit, if  I  had  but  shunned  temptation, 
and  staid  poor  and  honest !  If  I 
could  only  have  placed  her  once 
more  in  the  hard  laborious  poverty 
where  I  had  first  found  her !  It  was 
my  work,  and  she  never  could  be 
there  again  !  How  long  this  vain 
remorse  might  have  lasted,  I  cannot 
t(;ll.  My  head  was  light  and  giddy  ! 
I  understood  the  glance  of  the  turn- 
key, who  was  watching  me — "  That 
Elizabeth  must  be  got  away ;"  but  I 
had  not  strength  even  to  attempt  it. 
The  thing  had  been  arranged  for 
me.  The  master  of  the  gaol  enter- 
ed. She  went — it  was  then  the  af- 
ternoon ;  and  she  was  got  away,  on 
the  pretence  that  she  might  make 
one  more  effort  to  save  me,  with  a 
promise  that  she  should  return  again 
at  night.  The  master  was  an  elder- 
ly man,  who  had  daughters  of  his 
own  ;  and  he  promised — for  he  saw 
I  knew  how  the  matter  was — to  see 
Elizabeth  safe  through  the  crowd  of 
wretches  among  whom  she  must  pass 
to  quit  the  prison.  She  went,  and  I 
knew  that  she  was  going  for  ever. 
As  she  turned  back  to  speak  as  the 
door  was  closing,  I  knew  that  I  had 
seen  her  for  the  last  time.  The  door 
of  my  cell  closed.  We  were  to 
meet  no  more  on  earth.  I  fell  upon 
my  knees — I  clasped  my  hands — my 
tears  burst  out  afresh — and  I  called 
ou  God  to  bless  her. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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noon  when  Elizabeth  left  me ;  and 
when  she  departed,  it  seemed  as  if 
ray  business  in  this  world  was  at  an 
end.  I  could  have  wished,  then  and 
there,  to  have  died  upon  the  spot ;  I 
had  done  my  last  act,  and  drank  my 
last  draught  in  life.  But,  as  the  twi- 
light drew  in,  my  cell  was  cold  and 
damp  ;  and  the  evening  was  dark  and 
gloomy  ;  and  I  had  no  fire,  nor  any 
candle,  although  it  was  in  the  month 
of  Januar}',  nor  much  covering  to 
warm  me  ;  and  by  degrees  my  spirits 
weakened,  and  my  heart,  sunk  at  the 
desolate  wretchedness  of  every  thing 
about  me;  and  gradually — for  what 
I  wri'.e  now  shall  be  the  truth — the 
thoughts  o{  Elizabeth,  and  what 
would  be  her  fate,  began  to  give  way 
before  a  sense  of  my  own  situation. 
This  was  the  first  time — I  cannot 
tell  the  reason  why — that  my  mind 
bad  ever  fixed  itself  fully  upon  the 
trial  t'uit  I  had,  within  a  iew  hours, 
to  go  through  ;  and,  as  I  reflected  on 
it,  a  terror  spread  over  me  almost  in 
an  instant,  as  though  it  were  that  my 
sentence  was  just  pronounced,  and 
that  I  had  not  known,  really  and  se- 
riously, that  I  was  to  die,  before.  I 
had  eaten  nothing  for  twentj'-four 
hours.  There  was  food,  which  a 
religious  gentleman  who  visited  me, 
had  sent  from  his  own  table,  but  I 
could  not  taste  it ;  and  when  I  look- 
ed at  it,  strange  fancies  came  over 
me.  It  was  dainty  food — not  such 
as  was  served  to  the  prisoners  in  the 
gaol.  It  was  sent  to  me  because  I 
was  to  die  to-morrow  !  and  I  thought 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  that  were  pampered 
for  slaughter.  I  felt  that  my  own 
sensations  were  not  as  they  ought  to 
be  at  this  time  ;  and  I  believe  that, 
for  a  while,  I  was  insane.  A  sort  of 
dull  humming  noise,  that  I  could  not 
get  rid  of,  like  the  buzzing  of  bees, 
sounded  in  my  ears.  And  though  it 
was  dark,  sparks  of  light  seemed  to 
dance  before  my  eyes^  and  I  could 
recollect  nothing.  I  tried  to  say  my 
prayers,  but  could  only  remember  a 
Word  here  and  there  ;  and  then  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  these  were  blas- 
phemies that  I  was  littering ; — I  don't 


know  what  they  were — I  cannot  tell 
what  it  was  I  said ;  and  then,  on  a 
suddet),  I  felt  as  though  all  this  ter- 
ror was  useless,  and  that  I  would  not 
stay  there  to  die  ;  and  I  jumped  up, 
and  wrenched  at  the  bars  of  my  cell 
window  with  a  force  that  bent  them 
— for  I  felt  as  if  I  had  the  strength  of 
a  lion.  And  I  felt  all  over  the  lock 
of  my  door  ;  and  tried  the  door  itself 
with  my  shoulder — though  I  knew  it 
was  plated  with  iron,  and  heavier 
than  that  of  a  church  ;  and  I  groped 
about  the  very  walls,  and  into  the 
corners  of  my  dungeon — though  I 
know  very  well,  if  I  had  had  my 
senses,  that  it  was  all  of  solid  stone 
three  feet  thick  ;  and  that,  if  I  could 
have  passed  through  a  crevice  smaller 
than  the  eye  of  a  needle,  I  had  no 
chance  of  escaping.  And,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  exertion,  a  faintness 
came  over  me  as  though  I  had  swal- 
lowed poison  ;  and  I  had  just  power 
to  reel  to  the  bed-place,  where  I 
sank  down,  as  I  think,  in  a  swoon  : 
but  this  did  not  last, — for  my  head 
swam  round,  and  the  cell  seemed  to 
turn  with  me;  and  I  dreamed — be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking — that  it 
was  midnight,  and  that  Elizabeth  had 
come  back  as  she  had  promised,  and 
that  they  refused  to  admit  her.  And 
I  thought  that  it  snowed  heavily,  and 
that  the  streets  were  all  covered  with 
it  as  if  with  a  white  sheet,  and  that  I 
saw  her  dead — lying  in  the  fallen 
snow — and  in  the  darkness — at  the 
prison  gate  !  When  I  came  to  my 
self,  I  was  struggling  and  breathless. 
In  a  minute  or  two,  I  heard  St,  Se- 
pulchre's clock  go  ten  ;  and  I  knew 
it  was  a  dream  that  I  had  had ;  but  I 
could  not  hel[)  fancying  that  Eliza- 
beth really  had  come  back.  And  I 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  my 
cell ;  and,  wiien  one  of  the  turnkeys 
came,  I  begged  of  him,  for  mercy's 
sake,  to  go  down  to  the  gate  and  see : 
and  moreover,  to  take  a  small  bun- 
dle, containing  two  shirts — which  I 
pushed  to  him  through  the  grate — 
for  I  had  no  money ;  and — if  he  would 
have  my  blessing — to  bring  me  but 
one  small  cup  of  brandy  to  keep  my 
heart  alive ;    for  I  felt  that  I  had  not 
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the  strength  of  a  man,  and  slioiild  head  began  tu  \vandt;r  and  yiuw  uti- 
•never  be  able  to  go  througli  my  U'vd  manageable  again.  I  put  my  hands 
like  one.  The  turnkey  shook  his  tightly  to  my  throat,  as  though  to  try 
head  at  my  request,  as  he  went  away;  the  sensation  of  strangling.  Then  I 
and  said  tliat  lie  had  not  the  brandy,  felt  my  arms  at  the  places  where  the 
even  if  he  dared  run  the  risk  to  give  cords  would  be  tied.  I  went  through 
it  nie.  But,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  the  fastening  of  the  rope — the  tying 
returned,  bringing  me  a  glass  of  wine,  of  the  hands  together  :  the  thing  that 
which  he  said  the  master  of  the  gaol  I  felt  most  averse  to,  was  the  having 
liadsent  me,  and  hoped  it  would  do  me  the  white  cap  muflled  over  my  eyes 
good, — however,  he  would  take  no-  and  face.  If  1  could  avoid  that,  the 
thing  for  it.  And  the  chaplain  of  rest  was  not  so  very  horrible  !  In 
the  prison,  too,  came,  without  my  the  midst  of  these  fancies,  a  numb- 
sending  ;  and — tor  which  I  shall  ever  ness  seemed  to  creep  over  my  senses. 
have  cause  to  thank  him— went  him-  The  giddiness  that  I  had  felt,  gave 
self  down  to  the  outer  gates  of  the  way  to  a  dull  stupor,  which  lessened 
gaol,  and  pledged  his  honour  as  a  the  pain  that  my  thoughts  gave  me, 
man  and  a  Christian  clergyman,  that  though  I  still  went  on  thinking.  The 
Elizabeth  was  not  there,  nor  had  re-  church  clock  rang  midnight :  I  was 
turned;  and  moreover,  he  assured  sensible  of  the  sound,  but  it  reached 
me  that  it  was  not  likely  she  would  me  indistinctly — as  though  commg 
come  back,  for  her  friends  had  been  through  many  closed  doors,  or  troni 
told  privately  that  she  could  not  be  a  far  distance.  By  and  by,  I  saw 
admitted:  but  nevertheless,  lie  should  the  objects  before  my  mind  less  and 
himself  be  up  during  the  whole  night ;  less  clearly— then  only  partially 
and  if  she  sliould  come,  akliough  she  then  they  were  gone  altogether.  1 
could  not   be  allowed  to  sec  me,  he     fell  asleep. 

would  take  care  that  she  should  have  I  slept  until  the  hour  of  execution, 
kind  treatment  and  protection  ;  and  It  was  seven  o'clock  on  the  next 
I  had  reason  afterwards  to  know  that  morning,  when  a  knocking  at  the 
he  kept  his  wonl.  He  then  exhort-  door  of  my  cell  awoke  me.  I  heard 
ed  me  solemnly,  "  to  think  no  more  the  sound,  as  though  in  my  dreams, 
of  cares  or  troubles  in  this  world,  for  some  moments  before  I  was  fully 
but  to  bend  my  thoughts  upon  that  awake  ;  and  my  first  sensation  was 
to  come,  and  to  try  to  reconcile  my  only  the  dislike  which  a  weary  man 
soul  to  Heaven ;  trusting  tliat  my  feels  at  being  roused  :  I  was  tired, 
sins,  though  they  were  heavy,  under  and  wished  to  doze  on.  In  a  mmute 
repentance,  might  have  hope  of  mer-  after,  the  bolts  on  the  outside  my 
cy."  When  ho  was  gone,  I  did  find  dungeon  were  drawn  ;  a  turnkey, 
myself,  for  a  little  while,  more  col-  carrying  a  small  lamp,  and  followed 
lected ;  and  I  sat  down  again  on  the  by  the  master  of  the  gaol  and  the 
bed,  and  tried  seriously  to  commune  chaplain,  entered  :  I  looked  "p-;-^ 
with  myself,  and  prepare  myself  for  shudder  like  the  shock  of  electricity 
my  fate.  I  recalled  to  ray  mind,  that  — like  a  plunge  into  a  bath  ot  ice 
I  had  but  a  few  hours  more  at  all  ran  through  me — one  glance  was 
events  to  live — that  there  v/as  no  suflicient :  Sleep  was  gone  as  though 
hope  on  earth  of  escaping — and  that  I  had  never  slept — even  as  I  never 
it  was  at  least  better  that  I  should  die     was  to  sleep  again — I  was  conscious 

decently  and  like  a  man.       Then  I     of  my  situation  !   "R ,"'  said  the 

tried  to  recollect  all  the  tales  that  I  master  to  me,  in  a  subdued,  but  stea- 
had  ever  heard  about  death  by  hang-  dy  tone,  "  It  is  time  for  you  to  rise." 
ing — that  it  was  said  to  be  the  sensa-  The  chaplain  asked  me  how  I  had 
tion  of  a  moment — to  give  no  pain —  passed  tiie  night?  and  proposed  that 
to  cause  the  extinction  of  life  instan-  ^e  slVould  join  in  prayer.  I  gather- 
taneously — and  so  on,  to  twenty  oth-  ed  myself  up,  and  remained  seated 
er  strange  ideas.      By  degrees,  my    on  the  side  of  the  bed-place.     My 
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teeth  chattered,  and  my  knees  knock- 
ed together  in  despite  of  inx'self.  It 
was  barely  daylight  yet ;  and,  as  the 
cell  door  stood  open,  I  could  see  in- 
to the  small  paved  court  beyond  : 
the  morning  was  thick  and  gloomy^ 
and  a  slow,  but  settled,  rain  was 
coming  down.     "  It  is  half-past  seven 

o''clock,  R !"  said    the    master. 

I  jitst  mustered  an  entreaty  to  be  left 
alone  till  the  last  moment.  I  had 
thirty  minutes  to  live. 

I  tried  to  make  another  observa- 
tion when  the  master  was  leaving  the 
cell  ;  but,  this  time,  I  could  not  get 
the  words  out :  my  tongue  stuck  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  my  speech 
seemed  gone :  I  made  two  despe- 
rate efibrts  but  it  would  not  do — 
I  could  not  utter.  When  they  left 
me,  I  never  stirred  from  my  place 
on  the  bed.  I  was  benumbed  with 
the  cold,  probably  from  the  sleep  and 
the  unaccustomed  exposure  ;  and  I 
sat  crouched  together,  as  it  were,  to 
keep  myself  warmer,  with  my  arms 
folded  across  my  breast,  and  my  head 
hanging  down,  shivering ;  and  my 
body  felt  as  if  it  were  such  a  weight  to 
me  that  I  was  unable  to  move  it,  or 
stir.  The  day  now  was  breaking, 
yellow,— and  heavily;  and  the  light 
stole  by  degrees  into  my  dungeon, 
showing  me  the  damp  stone  walls 
and  desolate  dark  paved  floor  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  was — with  all  that  I 
could  do,  I  could  not  keep  myself 
from  noticing  these  trifling  things — 
though  perdition  was  coming  upon 
me  the  very  next  moment.  I  noticed 
the  lamp  which  the  turnkey  had  left 
on  the  floor,  and  which  was  burning 
dimly,  with  a  long  wick,  being  clog- 
ged with  the  chill  and  bad  air,  and  I 
thought  to  myself — even  at  that  mo- 
ment—that it  had  not  been  trimmed 
since  the  night  before.  And  I  look- 
ed at  the  bare,  naked,  iron  bed-frame 
that  I  sat  on  ;  and  at  the  heavy  studs 
on  the  door  of  the  dungeon  ;  "and  at 
the  scrawls  and  writing  upon  the 
wall,  that  had  been  drawn  by  former 
prisoners  ;  and  I  put  my  hand  to 
try  my  own  pulse,  and  it  was  so  low 
that  I  could  hardly  count  it  :  I  could 
3}ot  feel — though  I  tried  to  make  my- 
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self  feel  it — that  I  was  going  to  die. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  I  heard  the 
chimes  of  the  chapel  clock  begin  to 
strike  ;  and  I  thought — Lord  take 
pity  on  me,  a  wretch  ! — it  could  not 
be  the  three  quarters  after  seven  yet ! 
The  clock  went  over  the  three  quar- 
ters— it  chimed  the  fourth  quarter, 
and  struck  eight.  They  were  in  my 
cell  before  I  perceived  them.  They 
found  me  in  the  place,  and  in  the 
posture,  as  they  had  let"t  me. 

What  I  have  farther  to  tell  will 
lie  in  a  very  small  compass ;  my  re- 
collections are  very  minute  up  to 
this  point,  but  not  at  all  so  close  as 
to  what  occurred  afterwards.  I 
scarcely  recollect  very  clearly  how  I 
got  from  my  cell  to  the  press-room, 
I  think  two  little  withered  men  dress- 
ed in  black,  supported  me.  I  know 
I  tried  to  rise  when  I  saw  the  master 
and  his  people  come  into  my  dun- 
geon ;  but  I  could  not. 

In  the  press-room  were  the  two 
miserable  wretches  that  were  to  suf- 
fer with  me  ;  they  were  bound,  with 
their  arms  behind  them,  and  their 
hands  together  ;  and  were  lying  up- 
on a  bench  hard  by,  until  I  was 
ready.  A  meagre-looking  old  man^ 
with  thin  white  hair,  who  was  read- 
ing to  one  of  them,  came  up,  and 
said  something — "  That  we  ought  to 
embrace," — I  did  not  distinctly  hear 
what  it  was. 

The  great  difficulty  that  I  had 
was  to  keep  from  falling.  I  had 
thought  that  these  moments  would 
have  been  all  of  fury  and  horror,  but 
I  felt  nothing  of  this  ;  but  only  a 
weakness,  as  though  my  heart — and 
the  very  floor  on  which  I  stood — 
was  sinking  under  me.  I  could  just 
make  a  motion,  that  the  old  white- 
haired  man  should  leave  me ;  and 
some  one  interfered,  and  sent  him 
avvay.  The  pinioning  of  ray  hands 
and  arms  was  then  finished  ;  and  I 
heard  an  oflker  whisper  to  the  chap- 
lain that  ^'  all  was  ready."  As  we 
passed  out,  one  of  the  men  in  black 
held  a  glass  of  water  to  rnylips;  but 
I  could  not  swallow :  and  Mr,  W — -, 
the  master  of  the  gaol,  who  had  bid 
farewell  to   my  companions,  offered 
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me  his  hand.  The  blood  rushed  in- 
to my  face  once  more  for  one  mo- 
ment !  It  was  too  much — the  man 
who  was  sending  me  to  execution, 
to  offer  to  shake  me  by  the  hand  ! 

This  was  the  last  moment — but 
one — of  full  perception,  that  I  had 
in  life.  I  remember  our  begining  to 
move  forward,  through  the  long  arch- 
ed passages  which  led  from  the  press- 
room to  the  scaffold.  I  saw  the 
lamps  that  were  still  burning,  for  the 
daylight  never  entered  here  :  I  heard 
the  quick  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  the 
deep  voice  of  the  chaplain  reading 
as  he  walked  before  us — 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith 
the  Lord ;  he  thai  believeth  in  me,  though  lie 
were  dead  yet  shall  he  live.  And  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God !" 

It  was  the  funeral  service — the  or- 
der for  the  grave — the  office  for 
those  that  were  senseless  and  dead 
—over  us,  the  quick  and  the  living. 

I  felt  once  more — and  saw  !  I  felt 
the  transition  from  these  dim,  close, 
hot,  lamp-lighted  subterranean  pas- 
sages, to  the  open  platform,  and 
steps,  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and 
to  day.  I  saw  the  immense  crowd 
blackening  the  whole  area  of  the 
street  below  me.  The  windows  of 
the  shops  and  houses  opposite,  to 
the  fourth  story,  choked  with  ga- 
zers. I  saw^  St.  Sepulchre's  church 
through  the  yellow  fog  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  heard  the  pealing  of  its 
bell.  I  recollect  the  cloudy,  misty 
morning ;  the  wet  that  lay  upon  the 
scaflold — the  huge  dark  mass  of 
building,  the  prison  itself,  that  rose 
beside,  and  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  us — the  cold,  fresh  breeze,  that 
as  I  emerged  from  it,  broke  upon  my 
face.  I  see  it  all  now — the  whole 
horrible  landscape  is  before  me. 
The  scaffold — the  rain — the  faces  of 
the  multitude — the  people  clinging 
to  the  house-tops — the  smoke  that 
beat  heavily  downwards  from  the 
chimneys — the  wagons  filled  with 
women,  staring  in  the  inn-yards  op- 
posite— the  hoarse  low  roar  that  ran 


through  the  gathered  crowd  as  we 
appeared.  I  never  saw  so  many  ob- 
jects at  once,  so  plainly  and  distinct- 
ly, in  all  my  life,  as  at  that  one 
glance  ;  but  it  lasted  only  for  an  in- 
stant. 

From  that  look,  and  from  that  in- 
stant all  that  followed  is  a  blank. 
Of  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain  ;  of 
the  fastening  of  the  fatal  noose ;  of 
the  putting  on  of  the  cap  which  1  had 
so  much  disliked ;  of  my  actual  ea;e= 
cution  and  death,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  atom  of  recollection.  But 
that  I  know  such  occurrences  must 
have  taken  place,  I  should  not  have 
the  smallest  consciousness  that  they 
ever  did  so.  1  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers, an  account  of  my  behaviour  at 
the  scaffold — that  I  conducted  my- 
self decently,  but  with  firnmess — Of 
my  death— that  I  seemed  to  die  al- 
most without  a  struggle.  Of  any  of 
these  events  I  have  not  been  able,  by 
any  exertion,  to  recall  the  most  dis- 
tant remembrance.  With  the  first 
view  of  the  scaffold,  all  my  recollec- 
tion ceases.  The  next  circumstance, 
which  to  my  perception — seems  to  fol- 
low, is  the  having  awoke,  as  if  from 
sleep,  and  found  myself  in  a  bed,  in 
a  handsome  chamber ;  with  a  gentle- 
man— as  I  first  opened  my  eyes- 
looking  attentively  at  me.  I  had  my 
senses  perfectly,  though  I  did  not 
speak  at  once.  I  thought  directly, 
that  I  had  b»en  reprieved  at  the  scaf- 
fold, and  had  fainted.  After  I  knew 
the  truth,  I  thought  that  I  had  an 
imperfect  recollection,  of  having 
found,  or  fancied,  myself— as  in  a 
dream — in  some  strange  place  lying 
naked,  and  with  a  mass  of  figures 
floating  about  before  me  :  but  this 
idea  certainly  never  presented  itself 
to  me  until  I  was  informed  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  occurred. 

The  accident  to  which  I  owe  my 
existence,  will  have  been  divined  f 
My  condition  is  a  strange  one  !  I  am 
a  living  man  ;  and  I  possess  certifi- 
cates both  of  my  death  and  burial.  I 
know  that  a  coffin  filled  with  stones, 
and  with  my  name  upon  the  plate, 
lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn  :  I  saw,  from  a 
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window,  the  undressed  hearse  arrive  but  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  write 

that  carried    it :  I  was   a  witness  to  without  skill,  to  write  briefly.  Should 

my  own   funeral  :  these  are  strange  it  meet  the  eye   of  the  iew  relatives 

things  to  see.    My  dangers,  however,  I  have,  it  will  tell  one  of  them — that, 

and  I  trust,  my  crimes   are  over  for  to   his  jealousy  of  being   known  in 

ever.     Thanks  to  the  bounty  of  the  connection    with    me — even     after 

excellent  individual,  whose  benevo-  death — I  owe    my  life.     Should  my 

lence    has    recognised     the    service  old  master  read  it,   perhaps,  by  this 

which   he  did  me  for  a  claim  upon  time,  he  may  have  thought  I  sufler- 

him,   I  am   married    to  the  woman,  ed   severely  for   yielding    to  a  first 

whose  happiness  and    safety  proved  temptation  ;    at  least — while  I  bear 

my  last  thought — so  long   as  reason  him  no  ill  will — I  will    not  believe 

remained  with  me— in  dying.     And  that   he    will    learn   my  deliverance 

I  am  about  to  sail  upon  a  far  voyage,  with  regret.     For  the  words  are  soon 

which  is  only  a  sorrowful  one — that  spoken,   and   the  act   is  soon  done, 

it  parts  me  for  ever  from  my  benefac-  which  dooms  a  wretched  creature  to 

tor.     The  fancy  that    this  poor  nar-  an    untimely  death  ;  but   bitter    are 

rative— from  the    singularity   of  the  the  pangs— and  the  sufferings  of  the 

facts    it  relates — may  be  interesting  body  are  among  the  least  of  them — 

to  some  people,   has  induced   me  to  that   he  must   go  through  before  he 

write  it :  perhaps  at  too  much  length;  arrives  at  it ! 


THE  DOCTOR  IN  TROUBLE 

A  DOCTOR  there  lived  in  the  county  of  Fife, 

Physic  em,  tisic  em,  ho  ! 
And  he  had  a  wife,  was  the  plague  of  his  life. 

With  her  squallery,  bawlcry,  ho  ! 
She  worried  and  teazed  the  unfortunate  elf. 
If  his  patients  were  few,  he  was  patient  himself; 
But  at  last  she  fell  sick,  and  was  laid  on  the  shelf. 

With  her  sigh  away,  die  away,  ho  ! 

Now  in  sables  the  doctor  had  often  rehearsed, 

Whine  away,  groan  away,  ho  ! 
And  he  always  wore  mourning  for  fear  of  the  worst, 

With  his  seem  to  grieve,  laugh  in  sleeve,  ho ! 
So  a  coffin  he  bought  of  a  friend  in  the  trade. 
And  ma'am  under  ground  very  snugly  was  laid  ; 
And  the  very  next  night  Bolus  married  his  maid. 

With  her  fie  for  shame  !  change  her  name,  ho  ! 

Now  It  happened  that  night  that  a  gentleman,  bred. 

Dig  away,  in  the  clay,  ho  ! 
To  the  grave  occupation  of  raising  the  dead. 

With  his  cotfin  crack,  spade  and  sack,  ho  ! 
Rang  at  one  in  the  morning,  the  doctor's  night-h^W, 
And  said — "  Sir,  I've  brought  you  a  subject  to  sell : 
But  the  watchman  is  near,  so  be  quick — or  he'll  tell  i 

With  your  cut  and  slash — pay  the  cash — ho  ! 

The  doctor  had  scarcely  refastened  the  door, 

With  his  bolt  and  chain,  lock  again,  ho  ! 
When  he  thought  in  the  sack  he  heard  somebody  snore. 

With  their  snoozle  em,  foozle  em,  ho  ! 
But  who  shall  describe  the  poor  doctor's  surprise. 
When  he  opened  the  sack  to  examine  his  prize  : 
For  his  wife  was  come  back  !  and  she  opened  her  eyes. 

With  her  squallery,  bawlery,  ho  ! 
And  the  doctor  '? — he  dropped  her,  and  ran  away, — oh  ' 
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QUENCH  SONG 

Lie  parque  vient,  dans  son  courroux, 
De  me  priver  de  mon  epoux  ; 

C'est  cc  qui  me  desole. 
S'il  fut  joueur  et  libertin, 
II  fit  du  moins  tres-bonne  fin  ; 

C'est  cc  qui  me  console. 

II  s'endettait,  et  chaque  jour 
Me  privait  d'argeiit  et  d'amoUl' ; 

C'est  ce  qui  me  desole. 
Malgre  son  infidelite, 
J'etais  tres-sage,  en  verite  ; 

C'est  ce  qui  me  console. 

Je  crains,  dans  mon  affliction, 
De  tomber  en  consomption  ; 

C'est  ce  qui  me  desole. 
Cependant  mes  pleurs,  mes  regrets 
N'ont  pas  encore  fletri  mes  traits; 

C  est  ce  qui  me  console. 

J'eprouve  le  plus  triste  sort ; 
Point  d'argent  dans  mon  coffre  fort : 

C'est  cc  qui  me  desole. 
tJn  jeune  et  savant  medecin 
Prend  interet  a  mon  destin  ; 

C'est  ce  qui  me  console. 

Cet  aimable  consolateur 

Me  trouble  par  son  trop  d'ardear  J 

C'est  ce  qui  me  desole. 
II  pleure  avec  moi  mon  epoux ; 
II  est  decent,  honnete,  et  donx  ; 

C'est  ce  qui  me  console. 

J'accepte  par  necessite 
Ses  soins,  sa  generosite  , 

C'est  ce  qui  me  desole. 
Mais  bien  qu'il  soit  tres-genereus. 
Ma  sagesse  contient  ses  feux  ; 

C'est  ce  qui  me  console. 

Je  vois  qu'il  est  brulant  d'amour, 
■Qu'il  espere  un  tendre  retour  j 

C'est  ce  qui  me  desole. 
Je  ne  me  livre  heureusement 
'Qu'a  I'amitie  pour  le  moment ; 

C'est  oe  qui  me  console. 

Ses  discours  calment  ma  douleur, 
Et  touchent  mon  sensible  coeur ; 

C'est  ce  qui  me  desole. 
Ah  1  s'il  obtient  un  jour  ma  main, 
Ce  sera  I'ordre  du  destin  ; 

Cost  -ce  qui  me  console. 


TRANSLATION. 

The  wrathfiil  stroke  of  cruel  fate 
Deprives  me  of  my  loving  mate; 

That  fills  my  soul  with  grief. 
Although  he  gamed  and  raked  beside. 
Yet  very  piously  he  died  ; 

That  gives  my  heart  relief. 

He  went  in  debt,  and  every  day 
Took  both  his  purse  and  love  away  ; 

7'Aa<  fills  my  soul  with  grief. 
But  though  he  broke  his  marriage  vows, 
/  was  a  true  and  faithful  spouse ; 

That  gives  my  heart  relief. 

I  fear  that  my  afflicted  state 
Insures  consumption  as  my  fate  ; 

Thai  fills  my  soul  with  grief. 
But,  spite  of  tears,  I  cannot  trace 
As  yet  a  wrinkle  in  my  face  ; 

That  gives  my  heart  relief. 

A  sorry  lot  I  own  is  mine — 
My  purse  betrays  a  lack  of  coin  ; 

That  fills  my  sc^l  with  grief. 
But  my  physician,  young  and  wise. 
O'er  all  my  wants  keeps  watchful  eyes  > 

That  gives  my  heart  relief. 

This  kind  consoler  often  shows 

A  warmth  which  troubles  my  repose  ; 

That  fills  my  soul  with  grief. 
lie  weeps  with  me  my  husband  dead- 
He's  gentle,  tender,  and  well-bred  ; 

That  gives  my  heart  relief. 

Forced  by  necessity,  I  take 

The  generous  gifts  he  loves  to  make ; 

That  fills  my  soul  with  grief. 
But  though  he's  liberal,  I  own. 
My  prudence  keeps  his  ardour  down  ; 

That  gives  my  heart  relief. 

With  glowing  love  I  see  him  bum— ' 
I  see  he  hopes  a  soft  return  : 

2'hat  fills  my  soul  with  grief. 
But  then,  thank  Heaven !  my  conduct  tells 
As  yet  of  friendship — nothing  else  ; 

That  gives  my  heart  relief. 

His  words  assuage  my  mournful  woes. 
And  touch  my  widowed  heart  too  close ; 

That  fills  my  soul  with  grief. 
Ah  !  if  the  ruling  fates  have  plann'd 
That  he  one  day  should  win  my  hand  !-- 

That  gives  my  heart  relief. 


SERENADE. 


*'  Oh^  come  to  the  ^vindow,  my  lady-love ; 

There's  nothing  to  fear  from  me ; — 
■No  ladder  have  I  to  mount  above  ; 

I  wish  but  thy  face  to  see." 
If  she  will  but  open  and  list  my  iay, 

I'll  pledge  my  hite  and  sword 
'^'hat  1  reach  her  feet  by  an  easier  way 

Than  the  steps  of  a  slippery  cord. 


"  Oh  !  lady,  that  cheek  has  the  only  blush 

Which  fades  not  under  the  moon  ; 
Yet,  ah  !  'tis  fleeting  as  twilight's  flush — 

Nay,  leave  me  not,  lady,  so  soon." 
Her  casement  is  dark,  but  a  nearer  gleam 

And  a  shadow  is  on  the  stairs  : 
And  her  lamp,  though  her  hand  is  o'er  itjbeamp 

On  the  key  that  her  girdle  bears. 
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THE  DEAD  WATCH.     A 

THE  last  moments  of  Ulrica, 
Princess  of  Sweden,  approach- 
ed. A  film  obscured  her  aye  ;  but 
her  voice,  though  weak,  was  clear. 
"  I  thought  I  scarcely  could  have 
died  without  bidding  a  last  farewell," 
she  said,  "  to  my  beloved  Emelinde 
— but  life  recedes  apace.  How  many 
days  have  elapsed  since  the  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  Saxony  ?'' — 
"  But  three,  my  dearest  princess  !'' 
replied  an  aged  attendant,  whose  ac- 
cents were  scarcely  more  distinct 
than  those  of  her  dying  mistress  : — 
"  but  three  ; — as  many  weeks  must 
pass  before  Countess  Emelinde,  of 
Schoenberg,  can  arrive."' — "  1  have 
not  as  many  hours  to  live,  and  must 
forego  this  hope,"  resumed  the  lady  ; 
*'  ojjT  vow  to  meet  again,  before  the 
tomb  closed  over  us,  has  past  untul- 
filled.  My  faithful  friends,  farewell  ! 
when  I  am  gone,  think  kindly  of 
your  princess  !" 

It  was  three  in  the  morning  when 
Ulrica  expired  :  the  next  day,  the 
body  lay  in  state,  and  all  Stockholm 
repaired  to  take  a  last  look  at  their 
beloved  princess.  The  crowd  was 
so  great,  that,  towards  evening,  the 
officer  on  guard  found  it  difficult  to 
enforce  the  order  for  closing  the 
doors,  and  that  none  should  be  ad- 
mitted until  the  following  day.  This 
officer  was  Baron  Frederic,  of  W. — 
a  young  Swede  of  undoubted  cou* 
rage.  The  eleventh  hour  had  struck ; 
and,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  an 
anti-chamber,  separated  frf)m  the 
room  where  the  princess  lay  merely 
by  a  glass  partition,  he  often  paused 
to  gaze  at  the  idle  pomp  which  sur- 
rounded the  royal  corpse,  where  the 
shades  of  death  and  the  glare  of  a 
thousand  tapers  seemed  engaged  in 
ghastly  combat — and  then  his  head 
sunk  on  his  breast — and  again  he 
moved  slowly  on,  wrapt  in  his  own 
reflections. 

So  passed  the  next  hour,  and  the 
palace  clock  struck  twelve :  as  its 
Jast  vibration  ceased,  a  lady,  dressed 
in    bla-ck,   whom    the   baron   imme- 


LEGEND  OF  SWEDEN. 

dintely  recognized  as  the  Countpsii 
Emelinde  of  Schoenberg,  the  absent 
friend  of  the  princess,  entered.— 
''  Noble  Countess,"  said  Baron  Fred- 
eric, ''  the  chamber  of  lier  highness 
is  closed,  and  no  one,  until  the  morn- 
ing, can  be  admitted.  Nay,  advance 
not,  lady — my  orders  are  severe  ; 
and,  were  I  even  to  infringe  them, 
it  would  but  afford  you  the  means  of 
augmenting  your  sorrow.  I  pray 
you,  refrain  !" — and,  seeing  the  pale 
figure  advanced,  he  moved  to  op- 
pose her  entering. 

A  cold  hand  was  laid  on  his — an 
icy  shudder  pervaded  his  whole  frame 
— and  he  remained  motionless!  For 
a  moment's  space,  his  sight  was  ob« 
scured  ;  and,  when  he  recovered  it, 
he  saw  the  figure  approach  the  bed 
of  the  princess.  The  corpse  arose, 
and  opened  its  heavy  eyelids  ;  but 
its  glance  was  fixed  and  glassy.  The 
arms,  which  before  were  crossed  on 
the  breast,  spread  slowly,  to  era- 
brace  tlie  pallid  form  which  moved 
to  meet  them  !- 

^^'l:cn  Baron  Frederic  recov- 


ered, he  found  himself  lying  on  the 
ground :  he  was  alone.  The  corpse  had 
resumed  its  former  attitude  ;  but  on 
the  lips,  which  had  retained  the  con- 
vulsive contraction  of  the  last  agon}', 
now  sate  a  placid  srniie.  Inquiries 
were  made  in  the  palace ;  and  their 
only  result  was,  that  on  that  night, 
at  the  midnight  hour,  a  mournin"- 
coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  had  en- 
tered the  palace  court  :  a  female,  in 
black  attire,  alighted  from  it,  and  as- 
cended the  stairs.  In  what  manner 
either  the  carriage  or  the  lady  had 
disappeared,  could  none  explain.  In 
the  course  of  a  month,  the  messenger 
despatched  to  Saxony  returned,  and 
also  with  tidings  of  the  death  of  the 
Countess  Schoenberg.  The  story 
is  to  this  day  well  remembered  in 
Stockholm,  and  recounted  as  ol'ten 
as  a  rude  basso-relievo,  representing 
this  mysterious  circumstance,  arrests 
the  altcntion  of  the  traveller. 
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VARZSTIIiS. 


A    GEUMAX    LITERARY    CHARACTER. 

HOFFMANNcoulfl  not  do  without 
society,    without   excitement, 
and  now  not  well   without  exclusive 
admiration.     His  old  friends  he  had 
not  forsaken,  for  he  seldom,  and  with 
difficulty,  got  intimate   with  a  stran- 
ger ;  but  their  quiet   life   could   not 
content  him  :  it   was   clear  that  the 
enjoyment  he  sought  was  only  to  be 
found  among  gay  laughter-loving  to- 
pers, as  a  guest  at  their  table,  or  still 
better,  as  their  sovereign  in  the  wine- 
house.     "  The  order  of  his  life,  from 
I8l6,  downwards,"  says  iiis  Biogra- 
pher, "  was  this  : — On  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  he  passed  his  forenoon  at 
his  post  in  the   Kammergericht ;  on 
other  days  at  home,  in  working;  the 
afternoons     he    regularly     s[)ent    in 
sleep,  to  which,  in  summer,  perhaps 
he  added  walking  :  the  evenings  and 
nights  were   devoted   to  the  tavern. 
Even  when   out  in  company,  while 
the  other   guests   went  home,  he  re- 
tired   to    the    tavern    to    await    the 
morning,  before  which   time   it  was 
next   to    impossible    to    bring    him 
home."  Strangers  who  came  to  Ber- 
lin went  to  see   him  in  the  tavern  ; 
the  tavern  was  his  study,  and  his  pul- 
pit, and  his  throne ;  here  his  wit  flash- 
ed and  flamed,  Lko  an  Aurora  Borea- 
lis,  and  the  table  was  forever   in   a 
roar  ;  and  thus,  amid  tobacco- smoke, 
and  over  coarse  eartlily   liquor,  was 
Huflmann     wasting     faculties  which 
might  have  seasoned  the  nectar  of  the 
gods. 

Poor  Hofl"mann  was  on  the  highway 
to  ruin  ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that 
with  such  fatal  speed,  he  did  not 
reach  the  goal  even  more  balcfully 
and  sooner.  His  official  duties  were, 
to  the  last,  punctually  and  irreproach- 
ably performed.  He  wrote  more 
abundantly  than  ever  ;  no  magazine 
editor  was  contented  without  his  con- 
tributions ;  the  Nachtstucke  (Night- 
pieces)  were  published  in  1817;  two 
years  afterwards,  Klein  Zaches,  re- 
garded (it  would  soem  falsely)  as  a 


local    satire ;  and    at   last,    between 

1819  and  182J,  appeared  in  four 
successive  volumes,  the  Serapions- 
briider,  containing  most  of  his  small- 
er tales,  collected  from  various  fugi- 
tive publications,  and  combined  to- 
gether by  dialogues  of  the  Serapion- 
brethren,  a  little  club  of  friends, 
which  for  some  time  met  weekly  at 
noff"mann's  house.  The  Prinzessin 
Brambilla  (1821),  is  properly  another 
Fantasy-piece  :  The  Lebensaussich- 
ten  des  Kaler  Murr  (Tom-cat  Murr's 
Philosophy    of   Life),    published    in 

1820  and'l821,  was  niieant  by  the 
author  as  his  master-work  ;  but  the 
third  volume  is  wanting ;  and  the 
wild  anarchy,  musical  and  moral, 
said  to  reign  in  the  first  two,  may 
for  ever  remain  unreconciled. 

Meanwhile,  Hoftmann's  tavern  or- 
gies continued  unabated,  and  his 
health  at  last  sank  under  them.  In 
1819,  he  had  suflered  a  renewed  at- 
tack of  gout ;  from  which,  however,, 
he  had  recovered  by  a  journey  to 
the  Silesian  baths.  On  his  forty-fifth 
birth-day,  the  24th  of  January,  1822, 
he  saw  his  best  and  oldest  fiiends, 
including  Hitzig  and  Hippel,  assem- 
bled round  his  table ;  but  he  himself 
was  sick ;  no  longer  hurrying  to  and 
fro  in  hospitable  assiduity,  as  was 
his  custom,  but  confined  to  his  chair, 
and  drinking  bath  water,  while  his 
guests  were  enjoying  wine.  It  was 
his  death  that  lay  upon  him,  and  a 
mournful  lingering  death.  The  dis- 
ease was  a  tabes  dor  salts  ;  limb  by 
limb,  from  his  feet  upwards,  for  five 
months,  his  body  stiffened  and  died. 
Hoff'raann  bore  his  suflferings  with  in- 
conceivable gaiety  ;  so  long  as  his 
hands  had  power,  he  kept  writing  ; 
afterwards,  he  dictated  to  an  aman- 
uensis ;  and  four  of  his  tales,  the 
last,  Der  Fiend  (The  Enemy),  dis- 
continued only  some  ^c\\  days  before 
his  death,  were  composed  in  this 
melancholy  season.  He  would  not 
believe  that  he  was  dying,  and  he 
longed  for  life  with  inexpressible  de» 
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sire.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
June,  his  whole  body  to  the  neck 
had  bec(inie  stiff  and  powerless  ;  no 
longer  feeling  pain,  he  said  to  his 
doctor,  '*  I  shall  soon  be  through  it 
now."—"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you 
will  soon  be  through  it."  Next 
morning  he  was  evidently  dying ; 
yet  about  eleven  o'clock  he  awoke 
from  his  stupor,  cried  that  he  was 
well,  and  would  go  on  with  dictating 
the  Fiend  that  night;  at  the  same 
time  calling  on  his  wife  to  read  him 
the  passage  where  he  had  stopt.  She 
spoke  to  him  in  kind  dissua'Sion  ;  he 
was  silent;  he  motioned  to  be  turned 
towards  the  wall  ;  and  scarcely  had 
this  been  done,  when  the  fatal  sound 
was  heard  in  his  throat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Hoffmann  was  no  more. — 
Carlisle's  Specimens  of  German  Ro- 
mance.   

BRIDES. 

The  custom  of  breaking  a  cake 
over  the  bride's  head  when  she  enters 
her  husband's  house,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  who,  as  an  emblem 
of  future  plenty,  poured  figs  and 
oiher  fruits  over  the  heads  of  both 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

By  the  deed  for  the  erection  of 
this  great  work,  it  is  fixed,  that  the 
building  shall  not  be  begun  until 
there  are  1500  shares  of  lOOZ.  each, 
actually  subscribed,  and  the  number 
may  be  increased  to  3000,  which 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  each 
share  to  50Z.  The  whole  of  the 
1500  hundred  shares  have  been  fill- 
ed up,  and  the  second  instalment  of 
10/.  (making  35/.  per  siiare)  is  paid 
up  on  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
The  Council  has  fixed  on  the  7th 
of  March  for  laying  the  foundation 
stone,  which  will  be  done  with  all 
becoming  ceremony  by  his  Roval 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The 
next  question  to  be  asked  is,  when 
will  the  University  be  completed  } 
Messrs.  Lec3,  tlie  contractors  for  the 
building,  and  IMr.  Wilkins,  the  archi- 
tect, are  both  confident  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lectures  in  Octo- 


ber 1828,  or  at  the  farthest,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1829,  allowing  the  longest 
period  (of  two  years)  that  has  been 
contemplated.  The  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  several  professorships 
in  the  University,  holds  out  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  most  eminent  men  ia 
each  branch  of  learning  and  science 
will  fill  the  Chairs.  It  has  long  been 
matter  of  surprise  and  of  reproach, 
that  the  capital  of  England  should 
be  the  only  capital  in  Europe  where 
an  University  is  not  established.  It 
will  soon  be  in  the  power  of  young 
men  to  obtain  a  complete,  efficient, 
and  economical  system  of  education 
suitable  for  the  age  we  live  in.  The 
Council  have  publicly  advertised  that 
they  are  ready  to  receive  applica- 
tions from  candidates  for  the  follow- 
ing professorships,  which  they  intend 
speedily  to  fill,  viz. : — 1.  Greek  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Antiquities. — 
2.  Roman  Language,  Literature,  and 
Antiquities. — 3.  English  Literature 
and  Composition. — 4.  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. — 5.  Italian  and 
Spanish  Languages  and  Literature. — 
6.  German  and  Northern  Languages 
and  Literature. — 7,  Elementary  Ma- 
thematics.— 8.  Higher  Mathematics 
and  Mathematical  Physics. — 9.  Ex* 
perimenlal  Physics. — 10.  Chemistry, 
— 11.  Zoology  and  comparative  Ana- 
tomy.— 12.  Application  of  Physical 
Sciences  to  the  Arts. — 13.  Logic  and 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. — 
14.  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
— 15.  Jurisprudence,  including  In- 
ternational Law. — 16.  English  Law, 
with  (perhaps)  separate  Lectures  on 
the  Constitution. — 17.  History. — 18. 
— Political  Economy. — 19.  Anatomy. 
— 20.  Physiology. — 21.  Surgery. — 
22.  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Cliildren. — 23.  Materia  Me- 
dica  and  Pharmacy. — 24.  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases. 


ANKCDOTE   OF  A  LION. 

Poor  Gert  Schepers,  a  voe-boor 
of  the  Cradock  district,  was  out  hunt- 
ing in  company  witii  a  neighbour, — 
whose  name,  as  he  is  yet  alive,  and 
has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  punish- 
ed, I  shall  not  make  more  notorious. 
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Coming  to  a  fountain,  surrounded,  as 
is  common,  with  tall  reeds  and  rush- 
es, Gert  handed  his  gun  to  his  com- 
rade, and  alighted  to  search  for  wa- 
ter. But  he  no  sooner  approached 
the  fountain,  than  an  enormous  lion 
started  up  close  at  his  side,  and  seized 
him  by  the  left  arm.  Tlie  man, 
though  taken  by  surprise,  stood  stock 
still  without  struggling,  aware  that 
the  least  attempt  to  escape  would  on- 
sure  his  instant  destruction.  The 
animal  also  remained  motionless, 
holding  fast  the  boor's  arm  in  his 
fangs,  but  without  biting  it  severely, 
— and  shutting  his  eyes  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  he  could  not  withstand  the 
counteoance  of  his  victim.  As  they 
stood  in  this  position,  Gcrt,  collect- 
ing his  presence  of  mind,  began  to 
beckon  to  his  comrade  to  advance 
and  shoot  the  lion  in  the  forehead. 
This  might  have  been  easily  effected, 
as  the  animal  not  only  continued  still 
with  closed  eyes,  but  Gert's  body 
concealed  from  his  notice  any  object 
advancing  in  front  of  him.  But  the 
fellow  was  a  vile  poltron,  and  in  place 
of  complying  with  his  friend's  direc- 
tions, or  making  any  other  attempt  to 
save  him,  he  began  cautiously  to  re- 
treat to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring 
rock.  Gert  continued  earnestly  to 
beckon,  for  assistance  for  a  long  time, 
the  lion  continuing  perfectly  quiet ; 
— and  the  lion-hunters  affirm,  that  if 
he  had  but  persevered  a  little  longer, 
the  animal  would  have  at  length  re- 
laxed liis  hold,  and  left  him  uninjur- 
ed. Such  cases,  at  least,  iliey  main- 
tain, have  occasionally  occurred. 
But  Gert,  indignant  at  the  pusillani- 
mity of  his  comrade,  and  losing  pa- 
tience with  the  lion,  at  last  drew  his 
knife,  (a  weapon  which  every  back- 
country  colonist  wears  sheathed  at 
his  side,)  and  with  the  utmost  force 
of  his  right  arm,  plunged  it  into  the 
animal's  breast.  The  thrust  was  a 
deadly  one,  for  Gert  was  a  bold  and 
])owerful  man  ;  but  it  did  not  prove 
effectual  in  time  to  save  his  own  life 
— for  the  enraged  savage,  striving  to 
grapple  with  him,  and  held  at  arm's 
length  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  Gert's 
strength  and  desperation,  so  dread- 


fully lacerated  the  breast  and  arsns 
of  the  unfortunate  man  with  his  ta- 
lons, that  his  bare  bones  were  laid 
open.  The  lion  fell  at  last  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  Gert  fell  along  with 
him.  The  cowardly  companion  who 
had  witnessed  this  fearful  struggle 
from  the  rock,  now,  however,  took 
courage  to  advance,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  his  mangled  friend  to  the 
nearest  house — where  such  surgical 
aid  as  the  neighbours  could  give,  was 
immediately  but  vainly  applied.  Poor 
Gert  expired  on  the  third  day  after, 
of  a  locked  jaw. —  Thompson's  Tra- 
vels in  Southern  Africa. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  FISH-OIL  PAINT. 

Pilchard  oil,  which  posesses  more 
greasy  matter  than  any  other  fish-oil, 
has  been  used  in  Cornwall  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, in  coarse  painting.  The  pre- 
paration is  made  in  the  following 
manner ;  put  the  oil  into  a  clean 
iron  pot,  and  place  it  over  a  slow 
fire  (wood  is  best) ;  to  prevent  it 
from  burning,  when  it  begins  to  heat 
skim  it  well ;  let  it  remain  on  the 
fire  till  it  singes  the  feathers  put 
therein.  For  every  gallon  of  oil, 
add  a  small  table  spoonful  of  red 
litharge.  Stir  them  together  well  for 
about  three  minutes ;  then  take  the 
pot  off  the  fire,  and  let  the  mixture 
cool  in  the  open  air,  after  which  it  is 
fit  for  use.  It  will  quickly  dry,  and 
become  a  solid  body,  in  any  coloured 
paint,  on  wood  or  iron.  It  is  durable, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  var- 
nish. 


MICROSCOPES, 

The  most  powerful  single  micros- 
copes are  very  small  globules  of 
glass,  which  may  be  made  by  melt- 
ing the  ends  of  fine  threads  of  glass 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  by  taking 
a  little  fine  powdered  glass  on  the 
point  of  a  very  small  needle,  and 
melting  it  into  a  globule  in  that  way. 
It  was  with  such  microscopes  as 
these  that  Lewenhoeck  made  all  his 
wonderful  discoveries. 
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THE  PARTING  SHIP. 

"  A  glittering  fihip,  that  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain."  Wordsworth. 

Go  in  thy  glory  o'er  the.  ancient  Sea, 

Take  with  thee  gentle  winds  thy  sails  to  swell ; 

Sunshine  and  joy  upon  thy  streamers  be — 
Fare  thee  well.  Bark,  farewell ! 

Proudly  the  flashing  billow  thou  hast  cleft, 

The  breeze  yet  follows  thee  with  cheer  and  song; 

Who  now  of  storms  hath  dream  or  memory  left  1-~- 
And  yet  the  Deep  is  strong ! 

But  go  thou  triumphing,  while  still  the  smiles 
Of  Summer  tremble  on  the  water's  breast ! 

Thou  shalt  be  greeted  by  a  thousand  Isles, 
In  lone,  wild  beauty  drest. 

To  thee  a  welcome,  breathing  o'er  the  tide, 
The  Genii-groves  of  Araby  shall  pour; 

Waves  that  enfold  the  pearl,  shall  bathe  thy  side. 
On  the  old  Indian  shore. 

Oft  shall  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  lie 

O'er  glassy  bays,  wherein  thy  sails  are  furl'd, 

And  its  leaves  whisper,  as  the  wind  sweeps  by, 
Tales  of  the  elder  world. 

Oft  shall  the  burning  stars  of  southern  skies. 
On  the  mid-ocean  see  thee  chained  in  sleep, 

A  lonely  home  for  human  thoughts  and  ties. 
Between  the  Heavens  and  Deep  ! 

Blue  seas  that  roll  on  gorgeous  coasts  renown'd. 

By  night  shall  sparkle  where  thy  prow  makes  way  ; 

Strange  creatures  of  th'  abyss  that  none  may  sound. 
In  thy  broad  wake  shall  play. 

From  hills  unknown,  in  mingled  joy  and  fear. 

Free  dusky  tribes  shall  pour,  thy  flag  to  mark  ;-r- 

Blcssings  go  with  thee  on  thy  lone  career  ! 
Hail,  and  farewell,  thou  Bark  ! 

A  long  farewein — Thou  wilt  not  bring  us  back 
All  whom  thou  bearest  fat  from  home  and  hearth. 

3Iany  are  thine  whose  steps  no  more  shall  track 
Their  own  sweet  native  earth  ! 

Some  wilt  thou  leave  beneath  the  plantain- shade, 
Where  through  the  foliage  Indian  suns  look  bright ; 

Some  in  the  snows  of  wintry  region^  hid, 
By  the  cold  northern  light  : 
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And  some  far  down  below  the  sounding  wave — 

Still  shall  they  lie,  though  tempests  o'er  them  sweep  ^ 

Never  may  flower  be  strown  above  their  grave. 
Never  may  sister  weep  ! 

And  thou — the  billow's  queen — e'en  thy  proud  form 
On  our  glad  sight  no  more,  perchance,  may  swell  :— 

Yet  God  alike  is  in  the  calm  and  storm — 
Fare  thee  well,  Bark  !  farewell ! 
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'f^LOSt  the  book,  Alice,"  said 
^^  a  venerable  grey-beaded  old 
man  to  his  daughter,  who  sat  beside 
him  on  a  low  stool  reading  aloud  ; 
"  it  is  getting  dark  ;  1  feel  weary  :  we 
will  have  our  customary  meal,  and 
then  to  bed."  His  daughter  rose 
immediately  ;  and,  first  carefully  de- 
positing the  large  and  thickly-bound 
volume,  with  its  massy  clasps,  in  a 
box  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  she  set  about  making  the  de- 
sired arrangement. 

The  small  cottage  occupied  by 
Stephen  Ford  and  his  daughter  was 
situated  in  a  retired  lane,  not  far  from 
the  then  royal  forest  of  Epping. 
Its  owner  had,  by  early  industry,  ob- 
tained a  sufficient  competence  to  en- 
able him  to  pass  his  old  age  in  com- 
fort. He  was  a  widower  left  with  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Alice 
was  just  seventeen,  and  the  joy  and 
delight  of  her  father.  To  her  femi- 
nine skill  and  neatness  their  humble 
abode  owed  much  of  its  present  in- 
viting appearance.  Clean  rushes 
were  spread  over  the  floor  ;  and  the 
table,  the  chairs,  and  particularly  her 
father's  large  high-backed  one,  all  of 
oak,  shone  with  the  highest  polish 
that  good  housewifery  could  give. 
The  walls  were  indeed  blackened  with 
the  smoke,  as  there  was  no  chimney; 
for  chimneys  were  a  luxury  at  that 
time  possessed  by  few  houses,  except 
those  of  a  very  superior  description. 
A  small  but  well-arranged  garden  lay 
behind  the  dwelling,  cultivated  by 
Stephen  Ford  himself,  and  in  which 
Alice  spent  many  of  her  leisure 
hours,  tending  the  plants  and  flow- 
ers that  were  un4er  her  especial 
care. 


Alice  quickly  prepared  the  nieaj 
for  her  father's  supper,  and  the  old 
man  sat  down  to  partake  of  it.  "  How 
long  is  it,  my  child,''  said  he,  "  since 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Lord  Fortescue,  when  his 
horse  stumbled  and  threw  him  during 
a  hunt  in  the  forest  hard  by  ?" — 
"  Nearly  four  months,  father,"  re- 
plied Alice,  with  a  slight  tremor  in 
her  voice,  and  a  heightened  colour 
on  her  face,  which  she  turned  aside 
to  conceal.  "  Methinks  he  has  been 
much  a  stranger  here  of  late,"  said 
the  old  man  ;  "  I  miss  his  cheerful 
voice  and  kind  manner;  but  one  who 
stands  so  well  at  court  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  think  much  of  us  humble 
ones ;  and  yet  I  wrong  him,  for 
since  I  first  knew  him,  he  has  been 
ever  considerate  and  condescending." 
— "You  say  truly,  father,"  rejoined 
Alice ;  "  he  always  speaks  of  the 
service  you  rendered  him  with  grati- 
tude."— '•'  Tush,  girl !"  interrupted 
her  father,  "  mention  it  not ;  'twas 
but  a  trifle.  He  is  a  brave  youth, 
and  a  noble;  and  I  pray  God  to  bless 
him,  and  guard  him  in  these  strange 
and  perilous  times." — "  Amen  !"  said 
Alice,  fervently  ;  and  she  arose  from 
her  seat  to  hide  her  emotion  and 
her  tears.  She  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
slight  knocking  at  the  cottage  door, 
which  had  been  closed  for  the  night. 
— "  Open  the  door,  Alice,"  said 
Stephen  Ford ;  "  it  may  be  our 
neighbour  Ambrose  has  fallen  ill 
again,  and  his  wife  needs  our  assist- 
ance." Alice  withdrew  the  bolt, 
and  immediately  two  strange  and 
ferocious-looking  men  rushed  in,  and, 
in  tones  which   made  Alice  tremble. 
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demanded  of  the  old  man  if  his  name 
^V^'-e  S'cphen  Ford,  and  if  he  had  a 
son  nin»^»;ticed  to  learn  the  craft  of 
a  rycAn  better  in  the  city  of  London. 
'■'  .(n  truth  have  I,"  said  Ford  ;  "  and 
a  liiuifiil  and  kind  son  he  is,  what 
know  ye  of  hira  ?"  and  he  looked  at 
thorn  witii  surprise,  mingled  with  dis- 
like, as  he  gazed  on  their  ruffianly 
appeaic'nce.  "  Of  that  anon,"  said 
one  of  {ho  men,  in  an  insolent  tone ; 
"  but  I  arrest  i/ou  as  my  prisoner, 
under  warrant  from  his  reverence, 
Bishop  Bonner,  and  you  must  with 
me  to  London  forthwith," — A  loud 
shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  Alice, 
and  she  threw  her  arms  round  her 
father,  as  if  to  detain  him.  "  This 
Is  sac!  news,  my  girl,"  he  said,  look- 
ing fondly  on  her  :  "  but  God's  will 
be  done  :  tell  me  only,  I  pray  you, 
the  reason  of  my  arrest — and  of  my 
son — what  of  him  ?^' — "  Could  we 
have  found  him,  we  had  not  come 
after  you,"  said  the  man  :  "  he  has 
spoken  against  the  Papal  Faith,  and 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence in  an  argument  which  he  held 
with  the  most  holy  father  Clement  ; 
and  as  he  has  absconded,  you  are  or- 
dered to  be  committed  to  prison  in 
his  stead." — "Now,  God  be  praised, 
that  I  can  sufler  for  my  son  /"  said 
the  old  man,  "  and  preserve  my  im- 
prudent boy  from  the  malice  of  his 
enemies. — Fear  not,  my  child ;  / 
have  committed  no  offence,  and  shall, 
no  doubt,  be  speedily  set  at  liberty." 
— "  I  will  not  part  from  you,  father," 
said  Alice,  in  an  agony  of  tears  ;  "  I 
will  go  with  you  to  prison."  "  It  may 
not  be,"  replied  her  father  ;  "  and 
would  but  add  to  my  present  sorrow. 
You  can,  however,  be  near,  and  abide 
for  the  time  with  your  cousin  in. East- 
cheap,  where  you  will  hear  tidings  of 
what  befals  me  more  speedily ;  our 
neighbour  Ambrose  will  gladly  be 
your  guide  thither. — This  was  said 
in  a  low  tone,  apart  to  Alice. — 
'•'  Come,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  in 
an  impatient  tone;  "time  wears — 
we  might  have  been  half-way  to  Lon- 
don by  this  time." — "  I  am  ready," 
answered  Ford,  advancing  towards 
^tierti.    "  Yet   one   moment,"  inter- 


rupted Alice ;  and,  regardless  of 
their  presence,  she  threw  herself  at 
her  father's  feet  and  implored  liis 
blessing.  "  May  God's  blessing  be 
ever  on  thee  !"  said  the  old  man, 
fervently,  while  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks ;"  and  may  we 
meet  again  in  happiness  !" — So  say- 
ing, he  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  tenderly  kissing  her  cheek,  ex- 
horted her  to  exert  her  fortitude  in 
this  trial  which  had  come  upon  her, 
and  to  pray  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
events  that  he  would  be  their  guide, 
and  console  and  deliver  them  safely 
out  of  this  trouble.  He  then  gave 
himself  up  to  the  care  of  the  men 
sent  to  seize  him  ;  and  Alice,  with  a 
bitter  sigh,  saw  the  door  close  upon 
her  father,  which  she  in  her  grief  and 
fear  believed  he  would  never  enter 
again.  ^ 

The  next  day  saw  Alice  an  inmate 
of  her  cousin's  house  in  Eastchcap, 
for  her  own  cottage  seemed  ut- 
terly forlorn  and  destitute,  deprived 
of  the  presence  of  her  kind  parent. 
The  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town  ill 
accorded  with  the  melancholy  feel- 
ings of  Alice,  but  she  strove  to  en- 
dure it,  as  she  knew  that  she  was 
near  her  father,  and  could  gaze  even 
on  the  walls  of  his  prison.  Her 
cousin  was  a  person  of  whom  she 
had  previously  seen  but  little.  Though 
evidently  grieved  at  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  her  kinsman,  she 
was  too  fearful  of  being  brought  into 
trouble  herself  to  take  any  active 
steps  to  serve  him.  Thus,  although 
Alice  had  a  home,  she  iiad  no  one  to 
advise  and  console  her.  "  If  I  could 
but  be  with  my  dear  father,"  thought 
she,  ''  I  should  feel  more  happy. 
He  has  been  used  to  my  attentions  : 
they  would  comfort  him,  and  render 
his  imprisonment  less  irksome.  I 
will  make  the  attempt ;  they  will  not 
be  so  inhuman  as  to  deny  me."  Alice, 
however,  was  mistaken.  Several 
times  she  presented  herself  before 
the  gaoler,  and  begged  for  entrance 
only  to  see  her  father,  but  was  stern- 
ly refused;  and  when  she  prayed 
them  to  tell  her  how  it  fared  with 
him,  they  laughed  at  her  anxiety,  and 
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bade  her  be  gone.  "  One  more  trial," 
said  Alice,  "  and  may  God  prosper  it ; 
if  that  fail  me,  I  must  submit :"  and 
she  wept  bitterly. 

The  mansion  of  the  Lord  Fortes- 
cue  stood  near  the   site    of  what  is 
now  Charing  Cross,  but   which  was 
then  little  better  than  a  village  ;  and 
its  back  windows  possessed  an  unin>r 
terrupted  view  of  the  Thames,   and 
of  the  fields  and  country  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.     Lord  For- 
tescue  was  intently  watching  the  first 
approach  of  an  autumn  twilight  over 
the  fair  prospect   before   him,  when 
one  of  his  domestics  entered,  and  in- 
formed him  that  a  female  was  wait- 
ing in  the  outer  hall,  who  prayed  to 
see  him  on  urgent  business.     "  Ad- 
rait  her,"   said  Lord  Fortescue  ;  "  I 
will  see  her   here."     The   domestic 
obeyed,  and  re-entered  almost  imme- 
diately, followed  by  a  woman  whose 
face  was  closely  shrouded  in  a  large 
wimple.     The  servant  retired  upon  a 
sign  from  his  master,  and  Lord  For- 
tescue advanced  towards  the  female. 
"  What  want  ye  with  me,  my  good 
woman  ?"  "  Help  !"  said  Alice  ;  for 
it  was  she  who  had  thus  ventured ; 
and  she  partly  removed  her  wimple, 
and  disclosed  a  face,  lovely  indeed, 
but  extremely  pale,  while  her  whole 
frame,  seemed  to  shake  with  the  agi- 
tation she  experienced.     Lord  For- 
tescue started   in  surprise,  evidently 
mingled  with  pleasure  ;  for  his  eyes 
brightened,    and    the   flush    of  joy 
mounted  even  to  his  temples. — "You 
here!"  he  exclaimed,"  this  happiness 
I  could  not  have  hoped  for  ;  and  how 
fares   it  with   your  good    father,  to 
whom    I   owe  so  much  r" — "  Alas  ! 
alas  !"  answered  Alice,  bursting  in- 
to tears,  "■  it  is  of  him  I  would  speak 
to  you  :  he  is  a  prisoner  by  order  of 
Bishop  Bonner,   though  innocent  of 
offence,  for  my  brother's  sake,  who 
has  fled  from    their  malice,   having 
spoken,  I  fear,  too  boldly  on  matters 
of  faith.     They  will  not  let  me  see 
my  father — I  have  no  friend   to  aid 
me — none — but  I  thought  that  haply 
you  might  be  induced  to  use  vour  in- 
fluence, for  my  poor  father's  sake,  to 
permit  of  my  sharing  his  lot,  what' 


soever  it  may  be." — "  And  why  not 
for  your  own  sake,  sweet  Alice  r" 
asked  Lord  Fortescue  ;  "  1  would 
readily  use  my  utmost  power  to  serve 
you  ;  trust  me,  I  have  known  but  lit- 
tle happiness  since  we  last  parted  ;" 
and  he  sighed  deeply  ; "  but,  touching 
this  affair  of  3'our  father's,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  tell  you  freely  I  like  it 
not,  for  Bonner  is  a  wily  and  insidi- 
ous priest,  high  in  favour  with  the 
Queen  ;  and  full  of  burning  wrath 
against  the  faith  held  by  your  family." 
"  Then  in  God  alone  must  be  our 
hope  !"  sighed  Alice,  clasping  her 
hands  fervently.  "  Nay,"  she  add- 
ed earnestly,  "I  pray  you,  my  Lord, 
to  stir  not  in  this  matter  of  our's.  If 
there  be  so  much  of  danger  belong- 
ing to  it,  peril  not  your  own  safety, 
but  leave  us  to  our  fate."^ — "  You 
mistake  my  meaning  utterly,  Alice," 
replied  the  young  nobleman ;  "  I 
would  but  guard  you  against  a  hope 
of  your  good  father's  speedy  release. 
I  doubt  not,  I  shall,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, be  able  to  gain  you  admit- 
tance to  the  prison ;  and  heaven 
knows  that  fear  of  my  own  danger 
does  not  appal  me.  Openly  I  can- 
not serve  him  against  the  power  of 
the  papal  church  ;  yet  rest  assured  I 
will  leave  no  means  untried  to  assist 
him,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  his 
safety  ;  and  then,  in  happier  times, 
will  you  promise  to  think  more  fa- 
vourably of  me,  sweet  Alice  r"  and 
he  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  but 
she  instanly  withdrew  it. — "  Oh, 
speak  not  thus,  my  Lord  !"  and  as 
she  spoke  her  eye  glanced  on  the 
rich  dress  of  Lord  Fortescue,  on  his 
embroidered  silk  vest  and  green  vel- 
vet mantle,  which  hung  gracefully 
from  ,  his  shoulders,  and  formed  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  simplicity 
observed  in  her  own  attire.  "  It  is 
not  meet  for  a  lowly  maid  like  me 
to  listen  to  such  words  from  one  of 
noble  birth ;  and  but  for  my  afflic- 
tions and  utter  helplessness  I  had  not 
intruded  myself  thus  upon  your  pre- 
sence this  day  :  let  this  plead  for  me; 
and  may  you  soon  meet  with  a  lady 
of  your  own  rank,  who  is  worthy  to 
receive  vows  of  aflection  which  Alice 
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Ford  must  not  listen  to." — In  despite 
of  her  eirorts  to  repress  tiieni,  tears 
filled  her  eyes. — "  I  will  talk  of  this 
no  more  now,  Alice,"  he  replied  ; 
'*  but  see,  it  is  nearly  dark,  where  is 
yoiir  present  abode  r"  She  told  him. 
''  Nay,  then,  I  will  guide  you  thither 
in  safety,  for  part  of  your  Avay  is 
lonely,  and  evil  may  befall  you." — 
'•'  It  must  not  be,  my  Lord,  grateful 
though  I  am  for  your  kindness  ;  God 
will  be  my  protector.  Tell  me  only, 
I  pray  you,  when  I  may  hope  to  see 
my  father  :" — '•  The  day  after  to- 
morrow present  yourself  at  the  gate 
of  his  prison,  where,  before  then,  I 
have  no  doubt,  orders  will  have  ar- 
rived to  give  you  admittance. — Is 
there  aught  else  in  which  I  can  serve 
you  ?■' — "  I  crave  nothing  more  at 
your  hands,  my  Lord.  Alas !  I  know 
nothing  of  my  dear  brother,  or  I 
would  pray  your  interest  in  his  be- 
half."— '•  1  trust,"  answered  Lord 
Fortescue,  "  that  he  will  have  suf- 
ficient prudence  to  keep  himself  con- 
cealed ;  for,  were  he  taken,  I  fear 
there  would  be  no  hope  for  him.'" — 
'•  3Iay  God  grant  it !"  said  Alice  ; 
'•  find  now,  my  Lord,  farewell  !  ac- 
*  ept  of  my  grateful  thanks  ;  and  may 
the  blessing  of  heaven  abide  with 
you  for  ever  !" — '•'  Amen  !  sweet 
Alice  !''  said  Lord  Fortescue,  as  he 
afiectionalely  pressed  her  hand, 
which  she  suffered  hira  to  retain  for 
H  few  moments ;  then  closing  her 
wimple,  and  once  more  murmuring 
••  Farewell  !"  she  quitted  his  pre- 
sf'iice. 

Lord  Fortescue  was  an  only  child, 
and  aii  orphan.  He  had  been  most 
litl'tjctionately  brought  up  by  his  un- 
'^!e,  to  whom  he  was  firmly  attached, 
and  who  was  now  an  aged  man,  and 
a  most  rigid  catholic.  It  was  to 
>pare  his  feelings  the  sheck,  which 
he  knew  the  intimation  would  pro- 
duce, that  Lord  Fortescue  concealed 
tl'.e  preference  he  felt  for  the  re- 
ibrmed  doctrines.  He  was  little 
more  than  twenty,  and  of  a  frank  and 
ingenuous  disposition.  Accident  in- 
uoduced  him  to  the  presence  of 
Alice  Ford,  when  her  unaffected  pie- 
'-V,  gentle  manners,  and  retiring  love- 


liness made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
young  and  susceptible  heart.  For- 
getting the  difference  of  their  sta- 
tions, he  spoke  to  her  of  his  love; 
but  Alice,  though  she  felt,  alas!  that 
she  could  not  look  on  him  with  in- 
diflerence,  refused  to  listen  to  his 
suit,  for  she  saw  the  host  of  evils  at- 
tendant upon  it,  and  forbade  him 
ever  to  think  of  her,  but  in  (ho  light 
of  an  humble,  though  grateful,  friend. 
It  was  this  disappointment  that  had 
occasioned  his  long  absence  from  the 
cottage  previously  to  the  period  when 
our  little  history  commences. 

On  the  appointed  morning,  Alice 
repaired  to  the  prison,  and  in  re- 
ply to  her  question  for  admittance, 
received  a  sullen  consent  from  the 
gaoler,  who  led  the  way  along  a  dark 
and  narrow  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  low  massive  door  thick- 
ly studded  witli  large  iron  nails.  He 
applied  a  key,  and  unclosed  the 
door.  Alice's  heart  beat  quick,  and 
her  head  felt  dizzy  ;  for  she  saw  her 
hi'loved  fuller  at  one  corner  of  the 
cell,  and  sh(!  rushed  towards  him  and 
threw  herself  into  his  aims.  Their 
meeting  was  indeed  a  sorrowful  one; 
for  Alice  learned,  with  dismay,  that, 
in  two  days  more,  her  father  was  to 
be  brought  to  trial.  The  venerable 
man,  however,  remained  serene  un- 
der the  affliction,  and  his  trust  in 
God  continued  unshaken.  He  at 
first  vehemently  opposed  his  daugh- 
ter's wish  of  remaining  in  the  prison  ; 
but  when  he  saw  how  she  clung  to 
him,  and  wept  in  agony  at  the  bare 
idea  of  again  leaving  him,  he  con- 
sented to  her  stay,  and  blessed  God 
for  granting  him  the  affection  and 
dutiful  attentions  of  his  child.  Neither 
did  he  forget  to  pray  for  Lord  For- 
tescue, through  whose  friendly  aid 
alone  Alice  had  been  enabled  to  be 
with  him  in  his  imprisonment. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial 
Stephen  Ford  seemed  to  acquire  new 
vigour.  He  prayed  long  and  earn- 
estly with  Alice  ;  and  when  the  of- 
ficers entered  to  conduct  him  into 
the  presence  of  his  judges,  he  ap- 
peared not  only  resicriied  but  cheer- 
ful.    Alice  followed  her  father,  and 
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trembled  when  she  entered  the  court 
and  looked  on  the  countenances  of 
those  who  were  to  pronounce  his 
doom.  The  crafty  and  insidious 
Bonner  was  seated  on  the  bench  in 
solemn  state,  accompanied  by  two 
inferior  coadjutors  in  his  unholy  and 
unchristian  proceedings.  The  old 
man  stood  up  firm  and  undauntedly, 
while  an  indictment  was  read  to  the 

following    effect : That    his    son, 

Lionel  Ford,  had  impiously  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
for  which  crime  he  was  to  have  been 
put  npon  his  trial ;  but  that,  having 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice, 
it  had  been  deemed  right  and  proper 
that  liis  fiither,  Stephen  Ford,  should 
he  apprehended  in  his  stead,  and 
brought  into  court,  to  answer  for 
the  unwarrantable  and  treasonable 
doctrines  held  by  his  son,  the  said 
Lionel  Ford. 

A  pause  of  a  iew  minutes  suc- 
ceeded the  reading  of  the  indictment : 
it  was  first  broken  by  the  prisoner. 
^^  If  my  son  have  erred,  I  alone  am 
to  blame,  for  from  me  did  he  receive 
instruction  in  his  religious  faith." — 
"  And  know  you  not  the  punishment 
attendant  upon  the  holders  of  such 
impious  tenets  ?"  asked  Bonner,  in 
a  tone  which  made  Alice  move  closer 
to  her  father,  as  though  her  feeble 
aid  might  avail. — "  My  faith,  and  I 
trust  that  of  my  son  also,  is  founded 
on  the  written  word  of  God,"  said 
the  old  man,  boldly. — "  Wilfid  and 
perverted  sinner  !"  replied  his  judge, 
"  thou  art  not  able  to  distinguish  the 
truth,  neither  is  it  for  an  unhallowed 
tongue,  such  as  thine,  to  presume  to 
speak  slightly  of  mysteries  which 
the  spiritual  directors  of  Christ's 
flock  alone  can  solve." — '•  That  be 
far  from  me,"  said  Ford  in  a  tone 
of  mildness  ;  "  neither  came  I  hither 
to  argue  against  thee  ;  but,  touching 
the  matter  for  which  I  am  brought 
here,  I  do  deny  its  justice." — "  Si- 
lence, babbler  !"  interrupted  Bonner; 
"  let  the  trial  proceed  !"  '■'  Stay  yet 
a  few  moments,"  replied  the  prison- 
er :  "  if  it  be  the  offence  urged  against 
me  and  my  son,  that  we  profess  to  be 
hunable  followers  of,  and  believers  ia. 


the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the 
blessed  reformers,  then  are  we  guilty 
of  that  which  ye  do  lay  to  our  charge; 
but  that  faith  will  neither  make  us 
evil  men,  nor  rebellious  subjects  ; 
and  for  that  which  ye  would  try  us, 
we  are  alone  answerable  unto  God  !" 
The  judge  was  here  about  to  re- 
buke the  prisoner  harshly  ;  but,  sud- 
denly a  great  noise  and  bustle  were 
heard  at  the  extremity  of  the  court, 
and  a  young  man  rushed  hastily  past 
those  who  would  have  opposed  his 
entrance,  exclaiming — "  Stop  the 
proceedings!  I  surrender  myself! 
set  my  father  free  !" — At  the  sound 
of  that  well  known  voice,  Stephen 
Ford  recognized  his  son,  and  cast  on 
him  a  look  full  of  parental  fondness, 
while  Alice  burst  into  tears  and 
threw  herself  into  his  arms. — "  Oh, 
my  father  !"  said  Lionel,  "  had  I 
sooner  heard  of  the  evil  that  had  be- 
fallen you  for  my  sake,  think  ye  that 
I  would  have  remained  thus  long  con- 
cealed ?"— «  Would  that  ye  had  !" 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  turned  aside, 
and  the  first  tears  he  had  shed  that 
day  fell  from  his  aged  eyes,  and  he 
murmured  to  himself- — "  Alas  so 
young!  and  like  his  sainted  mother  !" 
— '•'  Lionel  Ford  !"  said  Bonner,  as 
he  contemplated  the  young  man  with 
malicious  satisfaction,  "  ye  have  this 
day  surrendered  unto  justice  :  our 
holy  church,  ever  merciful,"  (here 
he  crossed  himself)  "  even  now  e.\- 
tends  her  arms  to  receive  you,  if  you 
are  willing  to  renounce  your  errors, 
and  abjure  those  tenets  which  your 
parent  has  this  day  openly  pro- 
claimed."— "  For  myself,  I  have  no- 
tiiing  to  say,"  said  Lionel ;  "  but  for 
my  father,  I  would  implore  your 
mercy ;  he  has  committed  no  of- 
fence ;  let  him  not  be  brought  to 
harm  for  my  sake,  I  entreat  ye." — 
"  Speak  not  of  me,"  interrupted  his 
father  ;  "  my  days  on  earth  can  be 
but  iew ;  what  recks  it  that  they 
should  be  a  little  shortened  ?  On 
my  head,"  he  continued  addressing 
Bonner,  "  alone  let  thy  judgment 
fall  :  I  will  endure  it  willingly — but 
spare  my  son  !" — Any  other  heart 
than  that   of  their  vindictive  judge 
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would  have  been  moved  to  pity  at 
sight  of  the  affecting  group  before 
him.  Alice  had  thrown  herself  upon 
her  knees  beside  her  father,  and  held 
one  of  his  hands  closely  clasped  in 
both  of  her's  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  old  man  stood  Lionel,with  a  pale 
and  saddened  countenance,  but  with  a 
brow  and  lip  that  told  the  beholders 
he  would  not  shrink  from  suffering 
in  a  worthy  cause.  In  Bonner's 
breast,  however,  pity  had  not  found 
a  dwelling.  "  Speak  !"  he  said  ; 
"  are  ye  both  willing  to  put  from  ye 
the  wicked  and  blasphemous  faith 
which  ye  haveheretofore  holden,  or 
to  receive  the  punishment  awarded 
to  all  such  ?'* — "  We  will  not  re- 
nounce our  faith  !"  was  repeated  by 
both  father  and  son,  nearly  at  the 
same  moment — "  Courage  !  my  dear 
son,"  said  Ford  ;  since  hope  for  thee 
even  is  over,  let  us  be  firm  ;  nor, 
though  our  lives  are  at  stake,  dany 
the  true  and  everlasting  doctrines  of 
the  gospel !" — "  Away  with  the  here- 
tics !"  said  Bonner  :  "  What  need  of 
more  ?  Our  ears  have  been  but  too 
long  profaned  by  their  impiety  ;  let 
them  receive  their  doom."  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  pass  sentence 
upon  them ;  which  was,  that  they 
should  be  burned  at  the  stake,  as  ob- 
stinate heretics  and  enemies  of  the 
only  true  church,  in  the  public  place 
of  Smiilifield,  on  that  very  day  week. 

Stephen  Ford  and  his  son  heard 
their  sentence  with  calmness,  and 
ivere  led  back  to  prison  without  a 
murmur  escaping  from  their  lips ; 
examples,  as  they  were,  amongst 
hundreds,  who,  in  that  time  of  perse- 
cution, rejoiced  that  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  sufter  for  gospel 
truth. — Alice,  ere  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  happily  lost,  for  a  time, 
all  sense  of  sorrow,  and  was  removed 
from  court  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  mise- 
ry of  Lord  Fortescue,  when  aware 
of  the  cruel  sentence  which  had  been 
pronounced  on  his  humble  friends. 
Vain  were  all  the  efforts  which  he 
made  to  procure  a  remission  of  their 
punishment  ;  yet,  at  the  risk  of 
grieving  his  beloved  uncle,  he  made 


frequent  visits  to  Stephen  Ford  and 
his  son,  in  their  dark  abode.  He 
could  not  fail  of  being  edified  by  the 
resignation  which  they  both  display- 
ed ;  and  even  Alice  seemed  to  have 
caught  a  portion  of  their  christian 
spirit,  and  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon 
death  as  the  welcome  messenger 
that  should  end  her  sorrows,  and 
give  her  a  blissful  re-union  with  those 
whom  she  best  loved  upon  earth. — 
The  feelings  of  the  father,  however, 
frequently  struggled  for  mastery  in 
the  breast  of  Ford,  and  heavy  sighs 
would  occasionally  break  from  him 
when  he  looked  on  the  calm  and'' 
youthful  face  of  his  son,  so  soon- to 
suffer  a  cruel  death.  He  remember- 
ed that  he  had  been  the  cherished 
child  of  his  mother,  and  that  she  had 
on  her  death-bed  pathetically  ex- 
horted him  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect him.  "  And  I  would  have  done 
it,"  he  exclaimed,  "  with  my  own 
life,  but  God  willed  otherwise." 

Lord  Fortescue  had  given  to  her 
father  a  solemn  promise  that  he 
would  watch  over  Aflce,  as  his  own 
sister,  and  preserve  her  by  every 
means  in  his  power  from  the  world's 
ignominy  and  reproach  ;  so  that, 
with  respect  to  his  daughter,  Stephen 
Ford  felt  his  anxiety  greatly  lessened. 

The  days  allotted  to  the  prisoners 
previously  to  the  closing  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  passed  quickly 
away  ;  and  the  morning  appointed 
for  the  triumph  of  their  foith,  and  the 
termination  of  their  sufferings,  ar- 
rived, alas  !  too  soon  for  the  unhap- 
py Alice.  Early  on  that  day,  Ste- 
phen Ford  prayed  long  and  fervent- 
ly with  his  son,  that  resignation  and 
patience  might  be  granted  to  them, 
and  heavenly  support  afforded.  The 
hour  for  separation  was  drawino: 
near,  and  Alice  had  thrown  herself 
at  her  father's  feet,  and  begged  of 
him  to  bless  her  once  again,  when 
the  door  of  their  cell  was  burst  open 
—Alice  started  to  her  feet — "  The 
dreadful  time  is  not  yet  come  .'"  she 
said. — It  was  Lord  Fortescue  :  his 
face  was  pale,  and  he  seemed  great- 
ly agitated.  "  Are  you  come  to  bid 
us  a  final  farewell,  my  Lord  ?"  said 
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the  old  man.  ''•'  I  bring  you  good 
tidings,"  lie  said  ;  "  I  bring  you 
Pardon  !" — "  Nay,  good  my  Lord, 
you  surely  err  !"  said  Lionel;  "  no 
pardon  can  be  given  by  a  relentless 
judge,  like  Bonner,  to  those  of  our 
■faith."—"  I  do  thank  God,"  said 
Lord  Fortescuc,  "  that  his  power  is 
broken,  and  that  I  live  to  state  the 
happy  truth.  Ye  are  no  longer 
prisoners,  but  free  men  :  behold  the 
proof !" — and  he  drew  a  sealed 
packet  from  his  pocket,  and  pro- 
ceeded briefly  to  inform  them  that 
Queen  Mary  had  died  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  that,  awaro  of  the  unjust 
sentence  passed  upon  them,  ho  had 
lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  now  Queen,  and,  lay- 
ing the  case  before  her,  had  from  her 
procured  an  order  for  tiicir  free  par- 
don and  release  from  prison. 

On  that    very  day  that  was  to  see 


them  victims  at  the  stake,  did  Ford, 
with  Lionel  and  Alice,  reach  their 
home  ;  and,  joining  in  prayer,  they 
returned  thanks  to  that  God  whose 
protecting  hand  had  preserved  and 
delivered  them  from  the  machina- 
tions of  their  enemies. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
the  uncle  of  Lord  Fortescue  died  ; 
and  then  did  he  again  seek  Alice 
Ford,  and  speak  to  her  of  that  love 
which  he  had  so  long  entertained  for 
her.  Had  not  her  own  heart  plead- 
ed in  his  ftxvour,  how  conld  Alice 
refuse  one  who  had  saved  the  life  of 
her  father  and  brother  ?  She  con- 
sented ;  and  Stephen  Ford  lived  to 
see  his  daughter  a  loved  and  loving 
wife,  and  his  son  advance  in  honour 
and  prosperity,  ere  the  light  of  this 
world  closed  on  him  for  ever,  and 
he  sank  calm  and  peacefully  into  the 
grave. 


ON  EVIL-SPEAKTNG. 

"  Diliget  proxinium  tuum  ut  teipsum. 
"  Compcscerc  linguam  prima  virtus  est.' 

BY  evil-spnaking,  I  do  not  mean  any  wish  to  publish  them,  unless  he 
lying  defamation,  but  the  need-  is  satisfied  that  their  concealment 
less  exposure  of  real  faults ;  and  I  would  be  more  mischievous  than 
call  that  a  needless  exposure,  which  their  disclosure.  He  regards  sin  as 
is  uncalled  for  by  the  welfare  and  the  curse  and  reproach  of  mankind; 
safety  of  ourselves  or  others.  That  and  therefore,  if  he  had  no  other 
a  man  may  be  lawfully  called  to  re-  reason,  he  would  refrain  from  ex- 
late  evil  of  another,  is  not  denied  ;  posing  the  faults  and  failings  of  his 
but,  except  in  cases  which  involve  fellow  creatures,  because  every  in- 
tho  safety  of  himself  or  the  commu-  stance  of  this  kind  is  an  additional 
nity,  it  is  seldom  allowable  to  do  so.  reproach  to  our  common  nature.  In 
in  the  breast  of  a  person  of  cor-  a  word,  he  would  be  anxious  to  con- 
rect  moral  feelings,  the  only  emo-  ceal  the  fault  of  his  neighbour  as  far 
tions  which  are  excited  by  a  few  of  as  prudence  will  allow,  as  he  would 
actual  wickedness,  are,  unfeigned  be  anxious  to  conceal  a  fault  of  his 
detestation  of  the  crime,  and  sincere  own  ;  in  conformity  to  that  compre- 
compassion  and  sorrow  for  the  of-  hensive  injunction  of  our  holy  re- 
fender.  This  compassion  may  in-  ligion,  "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
deed  be  combined  with  a  certain  in-  hour  as  thyself." 
dignation  ;  but  it  is  a  holy  indigua-  But  there  is  in  the  human  heart  a 
tion,  an  indignation  so  tempered  with  love  of  detraction  ;  a  delight  in  ex- 
iove,  as  not  to  bo  in  any  measure  posing  the  infirmities  and  sins  of  our 
-vindictive.  Now,  when  dishonour-  fellow  creatures  ;  the  proof  of  which 
able  actions  are  committed  within  is,  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
the  knowledge  of  such  a  person,  it  is  of  this  vice.  Now,  this  can  only  be 
impossible  for  hira  to  be  actuated  by  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  hu- 
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man  depravity  ;  it  is  an  irresistible 
evidence  that  man  has  departed  from 
his  original  uprightness.  In  tlie 
place  ot'  that  love  which  "  seeketh 
not  its  own,"  his  heart  is  contracted 
by  a  miserable  selfishness,  which  dis- 
covers itself  in  pride,  envy,  malice, 
&c.  ;  it  is  these  depraved  affections 
that  are  the  true  instigators  of  evi!- 
speaking. 

Envy  prompts  men  to  this  vice. 
Envy  repines,  not  only  at  other 
men's  prosperity  and  happiness,  but 
even  at  their  goodness  ;  at  least  the 
envious  person  could  wish  others 
to  be  less  prosperous,  less  happy, 
and  less  excellent  than  himself. 
Hence,  that  cloud  which  obscures 
the  reputation  or  the  happiness  of 
his  neighbour,  lights  a  gleam  of 
envious  joy  in  heart,  and  gives  a 
momentary  relief  to  the  gnawings  of 
envy. 

Pride  Instigates  to  detraction.     A 
proud  man  thinks  highly  of  himself, 
and  wishes  all  others  to  do  the  same. 
But  then   it  may  happen    that  he  is 
not  the  only  subject  of  admiration  in 
the    neighbourhood,   and  hence  the 
praises  of  the  world   are  so  divided 
amongst  numbers,    that   his  shure  is 
small  and  unsatisfactory.     The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,   that  he  employs 
all    his     perspicuity    to    detect    the 
blemishes  of  his    rivals  ;  and  when- 
ever his  efforts  are  successful,  he  al- 
most literally  calls  in  his  friends  and 
his  neighbours,  saying,  Rejoice  with 
me,  for  I  have  made  a  rich  discovery. 
The  fall  of  a  rival  he  deems  an  ad- 
vancement of  himself;  for  he  could 
wish   to   give    the    applause    of  the 
world  a  greater  concentration,  him- 
self being  the  grand  focal  point. 
j      If  the  real    sentiments  and  wishes 
t  of  one  who  is    labouring    under  this 
detestable  passion,  were  exhibited  in 
plain    language,    it    might   call  up  a 
blush    on   the  reader's  face  for   the 
i  degradation    of  his    species.     l(   it 
would  not  be  a  ridiculous  stretch  of 
'  the  imagination  to  attribute  rationali- 
ty and    pride    to  one  of  the  lighted 
:  candles  in  a  chandelier,  it  would  not 
'  be  thought  unnatural  to  make  it  utter 
;  a    soliloquy    like    the    followiog — 
!    22  ATHKNEUM   VOL   7j   2cl  scries. 


"  Alas  !  my  light  is  so  blended  with 
that  of  my  fellows  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable  ;  at  least,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  my  individual  importance. 
And,  although  I  am  confident  that  I 
am  the  most  brilliant  luminary  in  the 
room,  insomuch  that  were  all  these 
my  dim  companions  extinguished,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  great  dimi- 
nution of  light;  yet  not  one  of  the 
company  has  sense  enough  to  ap- 
preciate, or  to  notice  my  superior 
merits.  What  course  shall  I  take  to 
obtain  celebrity  ?  I  wish  1  could  call 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  the 
dimness  of  these  poor  tapers  around 
me,  for  that  might  possibly  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  my  splendour ; 
and  I  wish  still  more  ardently,  that 
every  one  of  them  would  absolutely 
expire,  and  then  I  should  have  no- 
thing to  eclipse  my  radiancy,  or  rob 
me  of  my  glory." 

If  to  attribute  sentiments  like  the 
above  to  the  proud  and  envious,  be 
not  to  caricature  them,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  evil  speaking  should  be 
\vith  them  a  very  grateful  employ- 
ment. 

Another  very  prolific  source  of  evil- 
speaking  is,  the  love  of  talking,  the 
miserable  vanity  of  being  thought  the 
depositary  of  secrets,  and  the  retail- 
er of  news.  Some  are  driven  into 
this  vice  by  the  extreme  barrenness 
of  their  minds  ;  by  the  scantiness  of 
their  knowledge,  and  their  inability 
to  engage  in  rational  and  useful  con- 
versation. These  poor  creatures  are 
almost  to  be  pitied  ;  although  one 
might  assure  them,  that  they  had  bet- 
ter be  sneered  at  as  fools,  than  de- 
tested as  villains.  Sometimes  the  de- 
fainer  betrays  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
gusting hypocrisy  :  while  the  most 
deadly  venom  is  dropping  from  his 
lips,  he  affects  to  express  himself  in 
a  whining,  wary,  and  pious  manner, 
that  he  may  pass  for  the  possessor  of 
a  feeling  heart  and  a  prudent  tongue. 
To  those  who  may  inquire,  "  What 
harm  there  is  in  evil  speaking  ?"  I 
would  reply,  1.  It  injures  the  person 
of  whom  you  speak,  by  detracting  so 
much  from  the  weight  and  worth  of 
his  character  in  a  few  moments,  as, 
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pcih^s  it  may  require  an  age  to  re- 
gain. 2.  It  is  injurious  to  yourselves; 
by  so  doing  you  indulge  bad  feelings, 
and  thereby  offend  God.  By  the 
same  means  also  you  strengthen  these 
vicious  passions.  But  the  evil-speak- 
er injures  his  character  in  the  sight 
of  men.  Those  who  appear  to  be 
gratified  with  his  caricatures  and 
witticisms,  cannot  forbear,  the  while, 
to  despise  him  as  the  possessor  of 
unamiable  feelings,  and  to  regard 
him  altogether  as  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter, who  may  one  day  spend  this 
mischievous  and  invidious  wit  upon 
themselves.  Lastly,  detraction  is 
hurtful  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  ;  by  grieving  their  minds, 
if  they  are  pious,  and  by  inducing 
some,  and  tempting  all,  to  share  in 
the  guilt. 

One  reason  why  many  persons, 
otherwise  sincerely  pious,  are  often 
betrayed  into  the  sin  of  evil-speaking, 
is,  the  fair  but  delusive  arguments 
by  which  it  seems  to  be  supported. 
Many  of  these,  while  they  gravely 
suppose  themselves  to  be  expressing 
their  abhorrence  of  wickedness,  are 
only  venting  asplenetic  and  detestable 
enmity.  To  declare  our  entire  dis- 
countenance and  abhorrence  of  vice 
is  unquestionably  proper ;  but  this 
may  generally  be  done  without  per- 
sonal allusions ;  or  if  individualiz- 
ing be  necessary,  we  ought,  in  most 
cases,  to  address  ourselves  in  private 
to  the  offender  himself,  in  conformi- 
ty to  the  direction  given  by  our  bless- 
ed Lord,  INIatt.  xviii.  15,  &c.  In 
this  way  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  exculpating  himself,  if  unjustly 
accused,  or  of  receiving  benefit  from 
the  loving  expostulations  of  his  friend. 
Another  misleading  sophism  which 
keeps  the  detractor  in  countenance, 
is  the  following — "  A  base  action 
ought  to  be  exposed,  and  made  the 
subject  of  severe  animadversion,  be- 
cause its  author  deserves  to  be  pun- 
ished by  this  means." 

Now,  that  the  perpetrator  of  a 
bad  action  merits  punishment,  even 
more  severe  than  the  shame  of  e.x- 
posure,  is  not  questioned  :  the  ques- 
tiou  is,  has  the  person  who  advances 


this  objection  authority  to  inflict 
punishment  on  the  delinquent  ?  Hu- 
man punishments  are  only  legitimate 
when  calculated  to  benefit  either  the 
offender  or  the  public  ;  the  former 
by  correction,  the  latter  by  warning  5 
and  when  this  object  cannot  reason- 
ably be  contemplated,  no  man,  no 
number  of  men,  however  dignified, 
are  authorized  to  inflict  punishment. 
Now,  no  man  should  dare  to  "  take 
up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour,'" 
without  first  asking  himself  the  fol- 
lowing questions  : — Am  I  certain  that 
by  thus  doing  I  shall  seriously  promote 
the  interests  of  any  one  person,  and 
do  no  injury  that  shall  not  be  out- 
weighed by  the  benefit  ?  Is  this  my 
single  intention  ?  Am  I  actuated  by 
no  vindictive  feelings  ?  Have  I  no 
pleasure  in  the  mere  act  of  relating 
evil  of  another  ?  And,  am  I  deter- 
mined to  dwell  no  longer  on  the  sub- 
ject than  is  necessary  ? — If  these 
queries  can  be  satisfactorily  and  con- 
scientiously answered,  the  action  be- 
comes a  duty  ;  but  if  they  cannot,  he 
stands  charged  with  a  crime,  the 
guilt  of  which  consists  partly  in  the 
violation  of  a  direct  prohibition  of 
scripture,  "  Speak  evil  of  no  man," 
Titus  iii.  3.  and  partly  in  the  indul- 
gence of  malignant  feelings,  which 
are  completely  at  variance  with  that 
evangelical  love  which  "  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins." 

Those  who  view  evil-speaking  in 
the  light  of  a  salutary  correction  of 
the  delinquent,  labour,  it  is  presum- 
ed, under  a  serious  mistake.  In 
general,  this  remedy  possesses  quali- 
ties so  deleterious  as  to  render  its 
administration  highly  unsafe  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is,  in  njost  cases,  more 
calculated  to  injure  than  to  benefit. 
Most  men  place  a  considerable  value 
upon  their  character  and  honour ; 
and  while  they  do  so,  it  is  highly 
probable  they  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve them.  A  sense  of  honour  is 
the  most  rigid  guardian  of  virtue ; 
but  when  this  is  taken  away, a  breach 
is  made  in  the  moral  citadel,  whicli 
portends  its  approaching  ruin.  Jfa 
man  feel  that  his  character  is  gone, 
a  mighty  stimulus  to  honorable  con- 
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duct  is  lost :  that  wliicli  arises  from 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  reputation 
must  be  feeble,  froui  the  fact,  whicli 
every  one  iiiiows,  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  retrieving  a  blemished  repu- 
tation. 

AV'ith  regard  to  the  advantage 
which  others  may  derive  from  the 
exposure  of  faults,  it  may  be  suffici- 
ent to  observe,  that  this  benefit  is  un- 
called for  ;  the  examples  of  miscon- 
duct, and  of  the  ruinous  eflects  of 
misconduct  already  made  public,  are 
sufficiently  numerous  for  every  pur- 
pose of  this  kind. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  We  hate  hy- 
pocrisy and  deception,  and  think 
that  every  person  ought  to  be  known 
to  be  what  he  really  is."  Let  us  drag 
this,  and  all  the  other  allegations  that 
are  advanced  in  evil-speaking,  into 
the  light  of  a  general  principle  ;  I 
mean  that  venerable  maxim  deliver- 
ed by  our  Lord,  "  Therefore  all 
I  things  whatsover  ye  would  that  men 


should  do  to  you,  do  ye  oven  so  to 
them,"  Now,  suppose  the  reader 
had  committed  a  fault  inadvertently, 
precipitately,  or  even  deliberately  ; 
but  he  now,  perhaps,  detests  the  ac- 
tion, and  is  ashamed  of  his  conduct  ; 
I  ask  how,  in  such  a  case,  would  he 
wish  to  be  treated  by  others  ?  surely 
with  lenity  and  forbearance.  But 
suppose  be  should  be  informed  that 
a  certain  individual  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, takes  abundance  of  pains  to 
publish  his  crime  detailing  it,  with 
much  apparent  glee  and  self-satisfac- 
tion, at  every  convenient  opportuni- 
ty ;  would  he  not  feel  stung  with  in- 
dignation at  this  gratuitous  defamer, 
and  believe  him  to  be  a  base  unfeel- 
ing wretch  ?  But  let  ths  reader  re- 
member, that  if  such  would  be  his 
sentiments  concerning  an  evil-speak- 
er, when  his  own  conduct  was  in 
question,  to  the  very  same  abhor- 
rence and  execration  is  he  entitled, 
should  he  ever  be  guilty  of  this  vice. 
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IT  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  pre- 
mise, that  the  account  of  the  two 
revolutions  of  1807  and  1808,  such 
as  they  were  given  me  by  the  broth- 
ers Dooz  Ogloo,  and  as  they  are 
stated  here,  have  been  since  confirm- 
ed to  me  by  a  great  number  of  other 
well-informed  persons  at  Constanti- 
nople, Sultan  Selim,  who  ascended 
the  Ottoman  throne  in  1789,  was  a 
prince  of  mild  and  conciliating  man- 
ners, with  a  mind  susceptible  of  being 
highly  cultivated.  His  natural  good 
sense,  and  the  progress  of  his  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs,  soon  op- 
erated in  freeing  him  of  the  barbar- 
ous prejudices  and  fanatical  notions 
idmost  invariably  imbibed  by  the 
Turkish  princes  of  the  blood,  who, 
under  the  superintendence  of  eu- 
nuchs, and  condemned  to  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  Kafass*  from  their  child- 
hood to  the  moment  when  they  are 


called  to  the  throne,  are  left  in  pro- 
found ignorance  as  to  the  principles 
by  which  the  duties  which  are  likely 
one  day  to  devolve  upon  them  ought 
to  be  regulated.  The  Ottoman  em- 
pire had  long  been  in  a  declining 
state,  and  Selim  having  discovered 
the  causes  of  the  decay,  resolved  to 
apply  those  remedies  which  alone 
seemed  to  him  capable  of  stopping 
its  progress,  and  enabling  his  coun- 
try one  day  to  retrieve  its  conse- 
quence, and  be  raised  to  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  first-rate  European 
States. 

The  privileged  body  of  Janissa- 
ries, who  had  long  been  linked  toge- 
ther by  a  systematic  spirit  of  anar- 
chy and  of  mistaken  opposition  to 
the  ruling  powers,  had  acquired  a 
consistence  which  enabled  it  to  ex- 
ercise a  capricious  and  tyrannical  in- 
fluence in  the  administration  of  pub- 


*  The  Kafass  is  the  name  of  the  nursery  in  which  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  blood  are 
brought  up,  and  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  quit  until  their  turn  comes  to  ascend  the 
tliron% 
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lie  affairs,  and  on  certain  occasions 
to  assume  the  tone  of  absolute  dicta- 
tion to  the  sovereign  himself.  It 
was  to  the  annihilation  of  this  dread- 
ed corps  that  the  whole  attention  of 
Selim  was  first  directed,  being  as- 
sured that  so  long  as  its  existence 
were  tolerated,  the  objects  of  his 
laudable  ambition  would  remain  un- 
attainable ;  and,  like  Peter  the 
Great  with  respect  to  the  Strelitzes, 
he  determined  upon  the  means  which 
were  most  calculated  to  further  his 
views.  The  plan  he  adopted  was 
that  of  training  by  degrees,  his  irre- 
gular and  rebellious  militia  to  the 
European  system  of  mihtary  disci- 
pline and  tactics,  and  thus  to  raise 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  regular  troops,  who,  by  be- 
ing properly  paid  and  treated,  would 
not  only  enable  him  to  cause  Tur- 
key to  be  respected  by  foreign  powers, 
but  also  to  strengthen  his  authority 
within  his  own  dominions,  so  as  to 
facilitate  his  schemes  of  farther  im- 
provement. 

The  depth  of  his  views  was  not 
easily  fathomed  on  their  first  mani- 
festation, by  the  description  of  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  most  direct- 
ly inimical ;  and  he  was  quietly  suf- 
fered, through  the  assistance  of  well- 
paid  foreign  officers,  to  complete  the 
organization  of  some  regiments  of 
infantry,  artillery,  and  marines ;  as 
well  as  to  cause  barracks  to  be  built 
in  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  his  endeavours  to  give  popularity 
to  the  new  military  system,  called 
Nizamy-gedid,  he  was  powerfully  as- 
sisted by  his  faithful  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, Tshelebee-Effendi,  a  man  well 
known  to,  and  universally  esteemed 
by,  the  Janissaries,  as  well  as  others, 
and  who,  among  various  specimens 
of  his  zeal,  wrote  and  published  for 
the  lower  classes  a  treatise  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  Nizamy-gedid 
were  explained,  in  the  plain  and  em- 
phatical  mode  of  expression  which 
was  necessary  to  inculcate  them  on 
the  unlearned  understandings  of  his 
intended  readers. 

Things  went   on   according  to  Se- 
lim's  wishes,  up  to  the  time  when  the 


progress    of    Bonaparte's  encroach- 
ments on  the  Continent  brought  him 
into   such    close    contact    with    the 
Turks,  as   to  spread  among  them  a 
sort  of  terror,  which    enabled  him  to 
exercisean  almost  unlimited  influence 
over  the  policy  of  their  government. 
The  views  of  the  Sultan  were  incom- 
patible with  Napoleon's  ulterior  in- 
tentions of  conquest,  and  it  became 
the  principal  business   of  his  public 
as  well  as  private  agents  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  counteract  them  by  every 
underhand    means    in    their    power. 
Thus  the  chiefs  among  the  Janissa- 
ries were  secretly  worked  upon,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Nizamy-gedid 
soon  became  among  them  an  object 
of  most  anxious  desire.    Meanwhile, 
the  suspicions  of  the  credulous  and 
good-natured  Selim  were  easily  kept 
back  as  to  the   machinations  of  his 
pretended    friends,    by  the   ostenta- 
tious assistance  which   the  numerous 
French   embassy,  consisting   almost 
entirely  of  military  men,  offered  now 
and  then  to  the  officers  employed  in 
raising     the    Nizamy-gedid ;     whilst 
the   efforts   of  the  ambassador  suc- 
ceeded in  involving  Turkey  in  a  war 
with  Russia   and    England,    which, 
among   other    important    objecis    of 
Bonaparte's  policy,  was  intended  on 
his  part  to   hasten  the  overthrow  of 
the  military  institution  of  the  Turks, 
yet  in  its  infancy.    It  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  warlike  preparations 
in  tlie  capital,  thatthe  inconveniences 
of  regular  discipline  were  first  com- 
plained of,  both   by  the  regular  sol- 
diers and  Janissaries.     The    organ* 
ized  troops,  at  this  time  only  amount- 
ing to  ten   thousand   men,  were,  of 
course,  insufficient    to   carry   on  the 
war  against  the  Russians  ;   and  the 
Janissaries  refused  both  to  sufler  any 
more  of  their  own  body  to  enlist  with 
them,  or  to  accompany  them  and  as- 
sist in  the  military  operations.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  discussions  in  the 
capital ;  while  several  Pashas  quar- 
tered on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube 
opened  the  campaign  with  their  own 
troops.     The  English  fleet  appeared 
before  Constantinople,  and  necessa- 
rily so  engrossed  the  attention  of  al! 
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^larties  that  nothing  else  was  thought 
of  for  several  weeks  ;  but  by  degrees 
public  attention  returned  to  the  lale 
object  of  dispute,  and  many  of  the 
regular  soldiers,  sure  of  having  the 
support  of  tiie  Janissaries,  openly 
disbanded,  and  retired  among  their 
ancient  comrades.  Some  of  them 
were  sei-^ed  and  publicly  shot  ;  but 
this  ili-ad vised  ligour,  instead  of 
spreading  terror  among  the  disaffect- 
ed, became  the  signal  of  general  re- 
volt. All  the  soldiers  abandoned 
their  barracks,  and  hastened  to  the 
streets  mostly  populated  by  Janissa- 
ries. The  city  became  at  once  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  anarchy,  and 
the  multitude,  almost  wholly  compos- 
ed of  Janissaries,  proceeded  en  masse 
to  the  open  square  of  the  seraglio,  to 
require  of  the  Sultan,  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  Nizamy-gedid,  the 
destruction  of  the  barracks,  and  the 
heads  of  such  of  the  ministers  as  had 
been  the  promoters  of  the  new  mili- 
tary system.  The  rage  of  the  most 
turbulent  was  soon  carried  to  a  great- 
er excess,  and  they  added  to  the  re- 
quisition the  dethronement  of  the 
Sultan.  The  gates  of  the  seraglio 
had  been  closed  and  barricadocd  on 
the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and  eve- 
ry attempt  was  made  by  good  words 
and  promises,  either  to  pacify  them 
altogether,  or  to  enable  the  assailed 
to  gain  time.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  Turkish  character  is  as  difficult 
to  check  when  first  spurred  on  by  a 
powerful  motive,  as  it  is  easily  spent 
atid  short  of  duration  ;  but  while  it 
lasts,  it  is  capable  of  leading  to  acts 
of  the  extremes!  violence  and  feroci- 
ty. Finding  the  delays  resorted  to 
in  this  instance,  only  had  tlie  eflect 
of  increasing  their  rage,  which  threat- 
ened the  forcing  of  the  seraglio,  and 
the  violation  of  that  most  sacred 
sanctuary  itself,  the  Harem,  Sultan 
Selim  pusillanimously  determined  up- 
on full  compliance,  and  after  giving 
up  the  obnoxious  ministers  (they  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  seraglio)  to  the 
infuriated  mob,  who  put  them  to 
death  on  the  spot,  deserted  his  throne, 
and  retired  to  his  private  apartments, 
■Uer  desigoating  his  nephew  Mousta- 


pha  as  his  successor.  Tshelebee-Ef- 
fendi,  with  all  his  popularity,  and  in 
spite  of  his  great  age,  might  have 
shared  the  fate  of  his  colleagues,  if 
he  had  not  happened  to  be  on  this 
memorable  day  at  his  country-house, 
several  miles  from  town.  He  re- 
mained there  some  time,  and  until 
the  fury  of  the  Janissaries  had  abat- 
ed, and  then  quietly  returned  to  his 
town  residence,  unmolested  and  un- 
noticed. 

Sultan  Moustapha  was  about  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  age,  when  he  was 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  call- 
ed to  reign.  He  was  of  a  haughty 
and  violent  temper,  which  was  soon 
evinced  by  several  acts  of  cruelty  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  in 
every  opportunity  which  enabled  him 
to  remind  his  subjects  of  his  absolute 
power  over  them.  In  a  Hatty-Shor- 
irt,  or  autograph  letter,  which  he 
wrote  to  the  celebrated  Ali-Pasha  of 
Epirus,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which,  be  it  said  en 
passant,  of  all  occasions,  were  here 
most  out  of  place  :  "  I  who  am  the 
picture  of  the  great  Prophet  upon 
earth,  called  to  rule  the  world  ac- 
cq^-ding  to  my  sole  will  and  pleasure, 
and  for  whose  special  delight  you 
and  every  thing  in  it  have  been  cre- 
ated, command  thee,  my  trusty  slave, 
&c."  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was, 
as  may  be  expected,  the  abolition  of 
tile  Nizamy-gedid,  and  the  full  resto- 
ration of  the  corj)s  of  Janissaries  to 
its   former  power  and  privileges. 

Among  the  Pashas  w!io  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Danube,  each  with 
a  division  of  his  own  troops,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  thousand  men,  was  a 
parvenu  of  the  name  of  Moustapha 
BaVractar,  who,  like  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  power  in  Turkey,  had  risen 
from  the  lowest  ranks  to  that  of  a 
Serasker  or  general,  and  to  the  sta- 
tion of  governor  of  Roudstchioiik. 
The  extraordinary  resolution  of  his 
character  had  rendered  him  a  con- 
spicuous individual  in  the  regiment  of 
Janissaries  to  which  he  originally  be- 
longed, and  soon  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  an  ensign,  in  which  certain 
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instances  of  uncommon  bravery,  dis- 
played by  him  on  some  occasion  in 
the  presence  of  Sultan  Selim,  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  that  prince,  who 
gave  him  the  honorable  surname  of 
Bairactar,  or  standard-bearer,  and 
with  it  a  conhdential  employment 
among  his  guards.  The  Turks,  with 
all  their  faults,  are  b}'  no  means  des- 
titute of  praiseworthy  qualities,  and 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  is  per- 
haps stronger  and  more  lasting  with 
them  than  it  is  found  to  be  among 
the  most  civilized  people.  That  of 
IMoustapha  Bairactar  increased  in 
proportion  witii  the  multiplied  favors 
of  his  sovereign,  to  whom  he  soon 
became  ardently  devoted.  Some  time 
after  the  dethronement  of  Selim,  and 
on  learning  the  true  circumstances 
by  which  it  had  been  occasioned,  he 
ordered  the  twenty  thousand  men 
under  his  command,  upon  whom  he 
knew  he  could  rely,  to  march  with 
him  to  Constantinople,  leaving  their 
place  at  the  camp  to  be  supplied  by 
another  Pasha  and  his  troops  who 
were  expected  soon  to  reach  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Danube. 

The  intention  of  Moustapha  Bai- 
ractar in  approaching  the  capital  thus 
accompanied,  was,  to  insist  at  oiM;e 
on  the  restoration  of  Selim  to  tTie 
throne,  and  then  to  assist  him  in  re- 
establishing the  Nizamy-gedid  on  a 
solid  foundation.  The  presence  of 
his  troops  would,  he  was  aware,  ei- 
ther keep  the  Janissaries  in  awe,  6r 
prevent  any  effectual  attempt  being 
made  by  them  to  oppose  his  scheme. 
He  was,  however,  induced  to  change 
his  plan  of  operations  while  on  his 
march  to  the  capital,  in  consequence 
of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Sultan 
Moustapha,  who,  unable  to  guess  at 
his  purpose,  and  glad  to  avail  himself 
ot  his  protection  against  some  recent- 
ly suspected  plots  of  the  Janissaries 
relative  to  his  own  person,  congratu- 
lated Bairactar  on  his  march,  and  no- 
tified to  him  that  the  post  of  Grand 
Vizier  had  been  expressly  vacated  in 
order  to  be  ofr^.ted  to  him.  The 
Serasker  found  this  turn  of  things 
better  suited  to  his  views,  as  it  saved 
the   risk   of  a  contest  from    which 


bloodshed  might  have  been  expected. 
But  many  months  elapsed  after  his 
arrival  before  he  had  the  means  of 
putting  his  design  into  execution ; 
and  when  he  believed  the  moment  to 
be  propitious,  he  found,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, that  Selim  was  not  disposed 
to  resume  the  troubles  of  sovereignty. 
This  unexpected  circumstance  did 
not  discourage  him,  and  he  trusted 
to  the  operation  of  time  and  to  his 
own  secret  instigations  for  a  favour- 
able change  in  the  dethroned  Sul- 
tan's sentiments.  Meanwhile  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  zeal  to  maintain 
the  tranquillity  which  his  arrival  had 
restored  to  the  capital.  The  police 
under  his  orders  were  active  and  un- 
remitting in  their  endeavours  to 
clear  the  city,  through  the  summary 
moans  of  the  bow-string,  of  all  such 
as  had  taken  part  in  the  late  riots, 
and  were  likely  to  become  again 
troublesome  ;  by  these  acts  and  oth- 
ers he  succeeded  in  ingratiating  him- 
self into  the  good  opinion  of  the 
reigning  Sultan,  who  by  degrees 
placed  his  whole  confidence  in  him. 

But  although  he  was  successful  in 
stifling  every  symptom  of  disaffec- 
tion, it  was  not  in  his  power,  nor  was 
it  his  wish,  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
Sultan's  unpopularity,  which  gained 
ground  every  day.  He  saw  this,  but 
he  did  not  perceive  that  he  material- 
ly shared  in  the  hatred  against  the 
Sultan,  who  was  considered  to  be  en- 
tirely under  his  influence,  and  strong- 
ly suspected  of  having  been  prevail- 
ed upon  by  him  to  consent  to  the 
revival  of  the  Nizamy-gedid. 

The  tranquillity  which  now  pre- 
vailed over  the  surface  of  popular 
feeling,  and  a  want  of  judgment 
which  admits  of  no  apology  on  the 
part  of  one  who  had  so  much  expe- 
rience, led  him  to  the  resolution  of 
dismissing  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  and  thus  depriving  himself 
of  that  support  through  which  alone 
his  great  object  could  have  been  at- 
tained. I  shall  not  enter  here  into 
an  unnecessary  disquisition  as  to 
his  real  motives  in  taking  this  ill- 
advised  step,  but  will  merely  state 
t!ie  genpral  opinion  of  the  close  ob* 
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servers  of  the  events  here  related, 
which  is,  that  nothing  but  a  want  of 
foresight  and  common  prudence  could 
have  brought  him  to  this  fatal  error. 

The  Vizier  retained  only  three 
thousand  men  to  act  as  his  body 
guards,  and  the  moment  intelligence 
reached  Constantinople  that  the  re- 
mainder had  arrived  at  Roudstchiouk, 
whither  they  had  been  sent  as  a  re- 
inforcement, the  Janissaries  of  the 
capital  rose  again  en  masse.  One 
strong  division  of  them  proceeded  to 
the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  vociferating 
execrations  against  Sultan  Mousta- 
pha,  and  demanding  either  the  resto- 
ration of  Selim  or  the  accession  of 
Mahmood,  the  reigning  Sultan's 
younger  brother,  and  the  last  prince 
of  the  blood.  Moustapha  resolved 
at  once  to  render  compliance  impos- 
sible. He  proceeded  with  a  few  of 
his  eunuchs  to  the  apartment  of  Se- 
lim, attacked  and  overpowered  him, 
and  put  him  to  death  by  strangula- 
tion. The  body  was,  by  his  orders, 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  outer 
gate  of  the  seraglio,  and  thrown  over 
the  wall  among  the  multitude  assem- 
bled in  the  public  place,  with  this  in- 
scription attached  to  his  back  :  "  You 
ask  for  the  dethroned  Selim  ?  here 
he  is  :  the  Sultan  sends  him  to  you." 
Moustapha,  in  his  eagerness  to  reach 
the  Kafass,  after  dispatching  his  un- 
cle, outstripped  his  attendants,  who 
knew  not  where  to  follow  him,  and 
entered  his  brother's  apartment  alone. 
It  appears  he  betrayed  his  intentions 
in  time  to  allow  of  Mahraood's  pre- 
paring to  defend  himself.  The  two 
brothers  fought  with  small  daggers 
for  several  minutes,  and  at  last  the 
youngest  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
other  down,  upon  which  he  pkinged 
the  instrument  of  death  into  his  heart, 
not  however  without  having  received 
several  wounds  in  various  parts  of 
ills  face  and  body. 

After  Mahmood  had  been  thus 
compelled  to  put  his  brother  to  death 
in  his  own  defence,  his  first  care  was 
to  apprise  Selim  of  the  fatal  occur- 
rence, and  to  consult  him  upon  the 
most  advisable  measures  that  were  to 
be  taken.      His  uncle's  fate  decided 


the  question  at  once,  and  ho  lost  no 
time  in  causing  the  gates  of  the  se- 
raglio to  be  thrown  open,  a  partial 
explanation  to  be  made  aloud  in  his 
name  of  what  had  occurred  within, 
and  his  accession  to  tlie  throne  to  be 
proclaimed  throughout  the  capital. 
This  intelligence  was  received  with 
satisfaction  by  all  those  whom  it  con- 
cerned. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  divi- 
sion of  rebel  Janissaries.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  Moustapha  Bairactar,  which 
they  attempted  to  set  on  fire.  In  this 
they  did  not  immediately  succeed, 
and  they  had  recourse  to  other  offen- 
sive operations,  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  batter  down  the 
outer  walls  of  the  palace,  and  take  it 
by  storm.  So  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen had  been  their  rising,  that  the 
Vizier  was  unprepared  for  an  eflec- 
tive  defence,  and  he  easily  saw  the 
contest  must  prove  fatal  to  him. 
However,  both  he  and  his  men,  who 
now  crowded  around  him,  resolved 
to  sell  their  lives  dear,  and  they  com- 
menced a  desperate  defence.  A 
sharp  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides 
till  the  evening,  when  the  Janissa- 
ries, finding  they  were  losing  many 
men,  without  gaining  much  ground, 
brought  some  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  knocking  down 
the  walls.  The  Vizier,  finding  him- 
self thus  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty, retreated  with  all  his  surviving 
mtm  into  a  stone-built  tower  adja- 
cent to  his  house,  and  which  had 
been  used  by  him  as  a  store  and  am- 
munition room  for  his  guards.  There 
were  some  barrels  of  gunpowder  in 
the  place,  and  he  resolved  to  set  fire 
to  them  rathfjr  than  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  his  persecutors.  Night 
brought  on  but  a  fruitless  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  the  next  morning 
at  daybreak  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand Janissaries  crowded  the  streets 
V.  hich  sunounded  the  Vizier's  pal- 
ace. This  being  found  entirely 
abandoned,  was  immediately  filled  bv 
the  rebels,  and  the  crowd  became 
immense  round  the  tower  in  which 
he  had  taken   refuse.      SuddonK*  a 
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dreadful  explosion  took  place,  spread- 
ing death  and  dostruclion  on  every 
side.  Mouataplia  Ba'iractar  was  no 
more  ;  but  his  tall  was  avenged  by 
that  of  thousands  of  his  enemies. 

Such  was  the  carnage  which  took 
place  at  this  memorable  conflict,  that 
the  removal  and  burial  of  the  dead 
occupied  three  days'  incessant  labor. 

It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  remark, 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the 
disturbances,  both  on  this  occasion 
and  on  the  dethronement  of  Sultan 
Selim,  public  criers  were  sent  to  all 
the  districts  of  the  capital  inhabited 
by  Christians,  giving  notice  that  these 
were  quarrels  which  concerned  no 
one  but  the  Turks  and  their  govern- 
ment ;  consequently  all  other  persons 
were  desired  to  remain  free  from  the 
fear  of  being  molested,  and  to  attend 
to  their  affairs  as  usual. 

The  fatal  dethronement  of  Sultan 
Moustapha,  and  the  death  of  Mous- 
tapha  Bai'ractar,  having  satisfied  in 
the  fullest  extent  the  wishes  of  the 
Janissaries,  tranquillity  was  once 
more  restored,  and  every  thing  seem- 
ed to  promise  that  it  would  not  be 
hastily  disturbed  again. 

Mahmood  was  the  last  male  rcjc- 
toii  of  the  imperial  race  ;  and  so  sen- 
sible were  the  Janissaries  of  the  dan- 
gers attendant  upon  its  extinction, 
that  he  was  more  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported on  the  throne  than  many  of 
his  predecessors  had  been.  The  first 
time  he  showed  himself  to  his  sub- 
jects was  on  the  Friday  after  his  ac- 
cession, in  the  usual  solemnity  of  go- 
ing to  the  mosque.  Some  wounds 
were  still  visible  in  his  face,  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  desperate  manner  in 
which  he  had  defended  his  life.  The 
whole  population  hastened  to  catch 
a  view  of  the  youthful  monarch, 
whose  age  was  at  this  time  about 
tvventj'-three.  The  reception  he  met 
was  silently  respectful,  and  would 
have  been  much  more  favourable  if, 
contrary  to  all  expectation  and  pre- 
cedent, he  had  returned  the  salute  of 
the  people.  However  trivial  this 
circumstance  may  seem,  it  had,  ne- 
vertheless, the  eifect  of  impressing 
the   Janissaries  with  an  opinion   of 


his  character,  which  increased  in  no 
small  degree  the  respect  due  to  the 
free  exercise  of  his  authority.  The 
stern  expression  of  his  face  denoted 
the  man  of  energy  and  decision  ;  and 
the  first  measures  of  his  government 
strengthened  not  a  little  the  opinion 
which  had  been  built  upon  appear- 
ances. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the 
early  acts  of  his  reign,  was  one  at  the 
idea  of  which  humanity  may  well 
shudder.  The  Suhan  Selira's  wo- 
men had  been  suspected  of  partici- 
pating in  his  murder,  or  at  least  of 
not  exerting  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  save  that  prince,  the  scuf- 
fle between  him  and  Moustapha  aud 
his  party  having  taken  place  within 
their  hearing.  The  poor  women, 
most  likely  incapacitated  by  fright  to 
act  on  this  occasion,  were,  at  all 
events,  accounted  responsible  for  the 
fatal  result,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  unhesitatingly  passed  upon  up- 
wards of  three  luindred  of  them. 
Most  of  these  were  young  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  no  consideration  of  the 
kind  affected  their  doom,  nor  even 
could  obtain  for  them  a  less  terrific 
mode  of  dying  than  that  which  was 
pronounced — they  had  been  con- 
demned to  be  taken  to  a  distant  place 
at  sea,  tied  up  each  in  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  watery  element ! 
One  morning  at  daybreak,  they  were 
embarked  on  board  several  boats, 
with  a  strong  body  of  armed  eunuchs ; 
and  accompanied,  or  rather  surround- 
ed at  a  short  distance,  by  the  Bos- 
tangee-Bashee  (a  magistrate  of  high 
authority)  and  several  hundred  of  his 
guards  in  other  boats;  the  were  con- 
veyed to  the  back  of  the  princes'  isl- 
and, a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
the  capital,  where  their  sentence  was 
deliberately  and  regularly  executed. 
One  of  my  friends  happened  to  be 
the  same  morning  on  that  side  of  the 
island  on  a  shooting  excursion,  and 
witnessed  the  whole  execution  from 
a  short  distance,  where  he  had  taken 
the  necessary  precaution  of  conceal- 
ing himself  behind  some  bushes.  The 
description  lie  gave  of  it  was  truly 
heart-rending.       The   poor   victims 
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rent  the  air  with  their  screams. 
Some  marlc  a  desperate  resistance, 
while  others  hroke  loose  from  tiie 
hands  ot"  the  eunuchs,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  to  avoid  the 
liorror  of  beini^  sewn  up  in  a  sack. 
A  few  amona:  these  who  were  able 
to  swim,  whilst  makinjf  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  shore,  were 
overtaken  by  some  of  the  guard 
boats,   and  killed    by  beating  them 


on    the    head    with    the    boatmen's 
oars. 

Lot  the  advocates  of  absolute  power 
go  to  Constantinople,  and  become 
eye-witnesses  of  the  tyrannical  ex- 
cesses to  which  despotism  is  but  too 
apt  to  lead  ;  and  above  all,  let  them 
witness*!  scene  of  this  kind  ;  and  they 
will  return  with  somewhat  different 
notions  as  to  the  extent  of  power  with 
which  man  is  worthy  to  be  trusted. 


WHICH  THINGS  ARE  A  SHADOW. 


I  SAW  a  stream  whose  waves  were  bright 

With  morning's  dazzling  sheen  : 
But  gathering  clouds,  ere  fall  of  night, 
Had  darkened  o'er  the  scene  : — 
"  How  like  that  tide," 
My  spirit  sighed, 
■'  This  life  to  me  hath  been  !" 

The  clouds  dispersed  ;  the  glowing  west 

Was  bright  with  closing  day, 
And  on  the  river's  peaceful  breast 
Shone  forth  the  sunset  ray  : — 
My  spirit  caught 
The  soothing  thought — 
Thus  life  might  pass  away. 


I  saw  a  tree  with  ripening  fruit 
And  shady  foliage  crowned  ; 
But  ah  !  an  axe  was  at  its  root. 
And  fell'd  it  to  the  ground  :• — 
Well  might  that  tree 
Recall  to  me 
The  doom  my  hopes  had  found. 

The  fire  consumed  it  : — but  I  saw 

Its  smoke  ascend  on  high  ; — 
A  shadowy  type,  beheld  with  awe. 
Of  that  which  cannot  die. 
But  from  the  grave 
Shall  rise  to  crave 
A  home  beyond  the  sky  ! 


THE  STORY  OF  ABDULLA,  OF  KHORASSAN. 


IN  a  sequestered  vale  of  the  fruitful 
province  of  Khorassan,  there  lived 
a  peasant  called  Abdulla.  He  had 
married  a  person  in  his  own  rank  of 
life,  who,  though  very  plain  in  her 
appearance,  had  received  from  her 
fond  father  the  line  name  of  Zeeba, 
or,  The  Beautiful  ;  to  which  act  of 
parental  folly  the  good  woman  owed 
the  few  seeds  of  vanity  that  mixed  in 
her  homely  character.  It  was  this 
feeling  that  led  her  to  name  her  two 
children  Yusiiph  and  Faiima  ;  con- 
ceiving, no  doubt,  that  the  fortunate 
name  of  the  son  of  Yacoob,  the  vi- 
zier of  Far'oun,  and  fascinator  of  Zu- 
leiklia*,  would  aid  the  boy  in  his 
progress  through  life,  while  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  her  little  girl 
receiving  equal  advantages,  from  be- 
insf  named  after  the  daughter   of  the 


Prophet  and  the  wife  of  the  reuown- 
ed  Ali. 

With  all  these  family  pretensions 
from  high  names,  no  man's  means 
could  be  more  humble,  or  views  more 
limited,  than  those  of  Abdulla ;  but 
he  was  content  and  happy  :  he  was 
strong  and  healthy,  and  laboured  for 
the  reis,  or  squire  who  owned  the 
land  on  which  his  cottage  stood — he 
had  done  so  from  youth,  and  had  ne- 
ver left  nor  ever  desired  to  leave,  his 
native  valley.  The  wages  of  his  la- 
bour were  paid  in  grain  and  cloth, 
sufficient  for  the  food  and  clothing 
of  his  family  and  himself;  with  mo- 
ney he  was  unacquainted,  except  by 
name. 

It  happened,  however,  one  day, 
that  the  reis  was  so  well  pleased  with 
Abdulla's   exertions,   that    he   made 


*  The  frail  wife  of  Potiphar,  according  to  the  Mahom<^3n^ 
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him  a  present  of  ten  piastres.  Ab- 
dulla  could  hardly  express  his  thanks, 
he  was.  so  surprised  and  overjoyed 
at  this  sudden  influx  of  weahh.  The 
moment  he  could  get  away  from  his 
daily  labour,  he  ran  home  to  his 
wife  : — "  There  my  Zeeba,"  said  he, 
*'  there  are  riches  for  you  !"  and  he 
spread  the  money  before  her.  The 
astonishment  and  delight  of  the  good 
woman  was  little  less  than  that  of 
her  husband  ;  and  the  children  were 
called  to  share  in  the  joy  of  their 
parents.  "  Well,"  said  Abdulla,  still 
looking  at  the  money,  "  the  next 
thing  to  consider  is,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  liiis  vast  sum.  The  reis 
has  given  me  to-morrow,  as  a  holi- 
day ;  and  1  do  think,  my  dear  wife, 
if  you  approve,  I  will  go  to  the  fa- 
mous city  of  Meshed  :  I  never  saw  it, 
but  it  is  not  above  six  or  seven  fer- 
sekhs  distant.  1  will  pay  my  devo- 
tions at  the  shrine  of  the  holy  Imam 
Mehdee,  upon  whom  be  God's  bless- 
ing, and,  like  a  good  Mahomedan, 
deposit  there  two  piastres — one-fifth 
of  my  wealth — and  then  I  will  go  to 
the  great  bazar,  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much,  and  purchase  with 
the  remainder  every  thing  you,  my 
dear  wife  and  children,  can  wish  : 
tell  me  what   you  would    like  best.'' 

"  I  will  be  moderate,"  said  Zeeba  ; 
"  I  want  nothing  but  a  piece  of  hand- 
some silk,  for  a  dress — I  think  it 
would  be  becoming  :"  and  as  she  said 
so,  all  the  associations  to  whicii  her 
father  had  given  birth  when  he  gave 
her  a  name,  shot  across  her  mind. 
"  Bring  me,"  said  the  sturdy  little 
Yusuph,  "  a  nice  horse,  and  a  sword." 
"  And  me,"  said  his  sister,  in  a  very 
soft  tone,  "  an  Indian  hankerchief, 
and  a  pair  of  golden  slippers." 
'*■  Every  one  of  these  articles  shall  be 
here  to-morrow  evening,"  said  Ab- 
dulla, as  he  kissed  his  happy  family  ; 
and  early  next  morning,  taking  a 
stout  stalfin  his  hand,  he  commenced 
his  journey  towards  Meshed. 

When   Abdulla    approached    the 


holy  city,  his  attention  was  lirsi  at' 
tracted  by  the  cluster  of  splendid 
domes  and  minarets,  which  encir- 
cled the  tomb  of  the  holy  Imam  IMeh- 
dee,  whose  roofs  glittered  with  gold. 
He  gazed  with  wonder  at  a  sight, 
which  appeared  to  him  more  like 
those  which  the  faithful  are  promised 
in  heaven,  than  any  thing  he  ever 
expected  to  see  on  this  earth.  Pass- 
ing through  the  streets  which  led  to 
such  magnificent  buildings,  he  could 
look  at  nothing  but  them.  When 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  sacred 
shrine,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  in 
silent  awe,  and  asked  a  venerable 
priest,  who  was  reading  the  Koran, 
if  he  might  proceed,  explaining  at 
the  same  time  his  object.  "  Enter, 
my  brother,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  be- 
stow your  alms,  and  you  shall  be  re- 
warded:  for  one  of  the  most  pious 
of  the  Caliphs  has  said — '  Prayer 
takes  a  man  half  way  to  Paradise  : 
fasting  brings  him  to  its  portals ;  but 
these  are  only  opened  to  him  who  is 
charitable.'  " 

Having  deposited,  like  a  good  and 
pious  Mussulman,  the  fifth*  of  bis 
treasure,  on  the  shrine  of  the  holy 
Imam,  Abdulla  went  to  the  great 
bazar  :  on  entering  which,  his  senses 
were  quite  confounded  by  the  novel 
sight  of  the  pedestrian  crowd  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  ;  the  richly-caparisoned 
horses,  the  splendid  trains  of  the  no- 
bles, and  the  loaded  camels  and 
mules,  which  filled  the  space  between 
rich  shops,  where  every  ware  of  Eu- 
rope, India,  China,  Tartary,  and  Per- 
sia, was  displayed.  He  gazed  with 
open  mouth  at  everything  he  saw, 
and  felt,  for  tho  first  time,  what  an 
ignorant  and  insignificant  being  he 
had  hitherto  been.  Though  pushed 
from  side  to  side  by  those  on  foot, 
and  often  nearly  run  over  by  those 
on  horseback,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  became  aware  of  the  dangers 
to  which  his  wonder  exposed  him. 
These  accidents,  however,  soon  put 
him    out   oi  humour    with  the    bus- 


*  The  Mahomedan  law  only  requires  a  small  deduction,  on  account  of  charity,  from  what  Is 
necessary  for  subsistence ;  but  of  all  superfluous  wealth  (and  such  Abdulla  deemed  his  ten 
piislrcs,)  true  believers  were  expected  to  give  one-fifth  to  the  poor 
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tie  he  had  at  first  so  much  admired, 
and  determined  iiim  to  finish  his 
business,  and  return  to  his  quiet  home. 

Entering  a  shop  where  there  was 
a  number  of  silks,  such  as  he  had 
seen  worn  by  the  family  of  the  reis, 
he  inquired  for  tlieir  finest  pieces. 
The  shopman  looked  at  him,  and  ob- 
serving from  his  dress,  that  he  was 
from  the  country,  concluded  he  was 
one  of  those  rich  farmers,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  wealth  they  have 
acquired,  maintain  the  plain  habits 
of  the  peasantry,  to  whom  they  have 
a  pride  in  belonging.  He,  conse- 
quently, thought  he  had  a  good  cus- 
tomer—  that  is,  a  man  who  added  to 
riches  but  little  knowledge  of  the  ar- 
ticle he  desired  to  purchase.  With 
this  impression,  he  tossed  and  tum- 
bled over  every  piece  of  silk  in  the 
shop.  Abdulla  was  so  bewddered 
by  their  beauty  and  variety,  that  it 
was  long  before  he  could  decide  :  at 
last  he  fixed  upon  one,  which  was 
purple,  with  a  rich  embroidered  bor- 
der, '•  I  will  take  this,"  he  said, 
wrapping  it  up,  and  putting  it  under 
his  arm  :  "  whit  is  the  price  ?"' 

"  I  shall  only  ask  you,  who  are  a 
new  customer,"  said  ihe  man,  "two 
hundred — piastres  !  I  should  c.sk  any 
one  else  three  or  four  hundred,  for 
so  exquisite  a  specimen  of  manufac- 
ture ;  but  I  wish  to  tempt  you  back 
again,  when  you  leave  your  beautiful 
lands  in  the  country,  to  honour  our 
busy  town  with  your  presence." 

Abdulla  stared,  replaced  the  silk, 
and  repeated  in  amazement :  '•  Two 
hundred  piastres !  You  must  be  mis- 
taken :  do  you  mean  such  piastres 
as  these  r"  taking  out  one  of  the 
eight  he  had  left  in  his  pocket,  and 
holding  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  as- 
tonished shopkeeper.  '"  Certainly  I 
do,"  said  the  latter  ;  '•  and  it  is  vorv 
cheap  at  the  price."  '•  Poor  Zeeba!" 
said  Abdulla,  with  a  sigh,  at  the 
thoughts  of  her  disappointment. 
••  Poor  who  ?"  said  the  silk-mercer, 
'■•  My  wife,"  said  Abdulla,  '•  What 
have  I  to  do  with  your  wife  ?"  said 
the  man,  whose  tone  altered  as  his 
chance  of  sale  diminished,  "  Why," 
said  Abdulla,  '- 1  will  tell  you  all  :  I 


have  worked  hard  for  the  reis  of  our 
village  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  ;  I 
never  saw  money  till  yesterday,  when 
he  gave  me  ten  piastres.  I  came  to 
IMeshcd,  where  I  had  never  been 
before.  I  have  given  like  a  good 
Mussulman,  a  fifth  of  my  wealth  to 
the  Imam  Mehdee,  the  holy  descend- 
ant of  our  blessed  Prophet ;  and  with 
the  eight  remaining  piastres,  I  intend 
to  buy  a  piece  of  emlsroidered  silk  for 
my  good  wife,  a  horse  and  sword  for 
my  little  boy,  and  an  Indian  hand- 
kerchief and  a  pair  of  golden  slip- 
pers, for  my  darling  daughter  ;  and 
here  you  ask  me  two  hundred  pias- 
tres for  one  piece  of  silk.  How  am 
I  to  pay  you  ?  and  with  what  money 
am  1  to  buy  the  other  articles  ,?  tell 
me  that,"  said  Abdulla,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  "  Get  out  of  my 
shop  !"  said  the  enraged  vender  of 
silks,  "  Here  have  I  been  wasting 
my  valuable  lime,  and  rumpling  my 
choicest  goods,'for  a  fool  and  a  mad- 
man !  Go  along  to  your  Zeeba  and 
your  booby  children  ;  buy  stale 
cakes  and  black  sugar  for  them,  and 
do  not  trouble  me  any  more,"  So 
saying,  he  thrust  his  new  and  valued 
customer  out  of  the  door. 

Abdulla  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
v.-ent  away,  "  No  doubt  this  is  a  ras- 
cal, but  there  may  be  honest  men  in 
JMeshed  ;  I  will  try  amongst  the 
horse-dealers :  and  having  inquired 
where  these  were  to  be  found,  he 
hastened  to  get  a  handsome  pony 
for  Yusuph.  No  sooner  had  he  ar- 
rived at  the  horse  market,  an-l  made 
his  wishes  known,  than  twenty  were 
exhibited.  As  he  was  admiring  one 
that  pranced  along  delightfully,  a 
friend  whom  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, whispered  him  to  beware  ;  that 
the  animal,  though  he  went  very  well 
when  heated,  was  dead  lame  when 
cool.  He  had  nearly  made  up  his 
mind  to  purchase  another,  when  the 
same  man  significantly  pointed  to  the 
hand  of  the  owner,  which  w;is  one 
finger  short;  and  then  champing  with 
his  mouth,  and  looking  at  the  admir- 
ed horse,  gave  Abdulla  to  nnderslan<l 
that  his  beloved  boy  might  incur 
some  hazard  from  such  a  purchase. 
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The  very  thought  alarmed  him;  and 
he  turned  to  his  kind  friend,  and 
asked,  if  he  could  not  recommend  a 
suitable  animal  ?  The  man  said, 
his  brother  had  one,  which,  if  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with, 
would  just  answer;  but  he  doubted 
•whether  he  would  sell  him :  yet  as 
his  son,  who  used  to  ride  this  horse, 
was  gone  to  school,  he  thought  he 
might.  Abdulla  was  all  gratitude, 
and  begged  him  to  exert  his  influence. 
This  was  promised  and  done ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  smart  little  grey 
horse,  with  head  and  tail  in  the  air, 
cantered  up.  The  delighted  peasant 
conceived  Yusuph  on  his  back;  and 
in  a  hurry  to  realize  his  vision,  de- 
manded the  price.  "  Any  other  per- 
son but  yourself,"  said  the  man, 
"  should  not  have  him  for  one  piastre 
less  than  two  hundred  ;  but  as  I 
trust  to  make  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
bargain,  I  have  persuaded  my  brother 
to  take  one  hundred  and  fifty." 
The  astonished  Abdulla  stept  back 
— "  Why  you  horse-dealers"  said  he, 
"  whom  1  thought  were  such  good 
men,  arc  as  bad  as  the  silk-mercers  !" 
He  then  recapitulated  to  his  friend 
the  rise  of  his  present  fortune,  and  all 
that  had  occurred  since  he  entered 
Meshed.  The  man  had  hardly  pa- 
tience to  hear  him  to  a  close.  "  And 
have  I,"  said  he,  "  been  throwing 
away  my  friendship,  and  hazarding 
a  quarrel  with  my  brethren,  by  an 
over-zealous  honesty  to  please  a  fool 
of  a  bumpkin!  Get  along  to  your 
"Zeeba,  and  your  Yusuph,  and  your 
Fatinia  ;  and  buy  for  3'our  young 
hopeful  the  sixteenth  share  of  a  jack- 
ass !  the  smallest  portion  of  that  ani- 
mal is  more  suited  to  your  means 
and  your  mind,  than  a  hair  of  the 
tail  of  the  fine  horses  you  have  pre- 
sumed to  look  at." 

So  sayinjT,  he  went  away  in  a  rage, 
leaving  Abdulla  in  perfect  dismay. 
He  thought,  however,  he  might  still 
succeed  in  obtaining  some  of  the  less- 
er articles.  He,  however,  met  with 
nothing  but  disappointment :  the 
lowest  priced  sword  was  thirty  pias- 
tres, the  golden  slippers  were  twenty, 
and  a  small  Indian  handkerchief  was 


twelve,    being   four    piastres    mure 
than  all  he  possessed. 

Disgusted  with  the  whole  scene, 
the  good  man  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards home.  As  he  was  passing 
through  the  suburbs,  he  met  a  holy 
mendicant,  exclaiming,  "  Charity, 
charity  !  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  that 
lendeth  to  the  Lord  shall  be  repaid 
a  hundred-fold."  "  What  is  that  you 
say  ?"  said  Abdulla.  The  beggar 
repeated  his  exclamation.  "  You 
are  the  only  person  I  can  deal  with," 
said  the  good  but  simple  peasant. 
"  There  are  eight  piastres — all  I 
possess  :  take  them,  and  use  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  ;  but  take 
care  that  I  am  hereafter  paid  a  hun- 
dred fold,  for  without  it  1  shall  never 
be  able  to  gratify  my  dear  wife  and 
children."  And  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,  he  repeated  to  the  mendi- 
cant all  which  had  occurred,  that  he 
might  exactly  understand  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  holy  man,  scarcely  able  to 
suppress  a  smile,  as  he  carefully  fold- 
ed up  the  eight  piastres,  bade  Ab- 
dulla to  be  of  good  heart  and  rely 
upon  a  sure  return.  He  then  left 
him,  exclaiming  as  before,  "  Charity, 
charity  !  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  that 
lendeth  to  the  Lord  shall  be  repaid 
a  hundred  fold." 

When  Abdulla  came  within  sight 
of  his  cottage,  they  all  ran  to  meet 
him.  The  breathless  Yusuph  was 
the  fust  who  reached  his  father. 
"  W^here  is  my  horse  and  my  sword  ?" 
"  And  my  Indian  handkerchief  and 
golden  slippers?"  said  little  Fatima, 
who  now  came  up.  "  And  my  silk 
vest  ?"  said  Zeeba,  who  was  close  be- 
hind her  daughter.  "  But  wealth  has 
changed  your  disposition,  my  dearAb- 
duUa,"  said  the  good  woman  :  "  you 
have  become  grave,  and  no  doubt," 
she  added  with  a  smile,  "  so  digni- 
fied, that  you  could  not  be  burdened, 
but  have  hired  a  servant  to  bring 
home  the  horse,  and  to  carry  the 
presents  for  your  family.  Well  chil- 
dren be  patient ;  we  shall  see  every 
thing  in  a  few  minutes."     Abdulla 
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shook  his  head,  but  would  not  speak 
a  word  till  he  entered  liis  dwelling. 
He  then  seated  himseU'on  his  coarse 
mat,  and  repeated  all  his  adventures  ; 
every  part  of  which  was  heard  with 
temper  Jill  his  last  act,  that  offfiving 
his  piastres  to  the  mendicant,  Zeeba, 
who  had  a  little  more  knowledge  of 
the  world  than  her  husband,  and 
whose  mind  was  rnflled  by  disap- 
pointment, loudly  reproached  him 
with  his  stupidity  and  folly,  in  thus 
throwing  away  the  money  he  had  ob- 
tained by  the  liberality  of  the  reis, 
to  whom  she  immediately  went,  and 
gave  information  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred. The  enraged  squire  sent 
for  Abdulla,  "  You  blockhead,"  said 
he,  "  what  have  you  been  about  ? 
I,  who  am  a  man  of  substance,  never 
give  more  than  a  copper  coin*  to 
these  vagabond  rascals,  who  go  about 
asking  charity ;  and  here  you  have 
given  one  of  them  eight  piastres — 
enough  to  spoil  the  whole  generation  : 
but  he  promised  you  a  hundred  fuKl, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  to  prevent  future 
lolly.  Here,"  said  lie  to  the  servants 
near  him,  "  seize  the  fellov/,  and 
give  him  a  hundred  slrii)es  !"'  The 
order  was  obe3'ed  as  soon  as  given  ; 
and  poor  Abdulla  v,ent  home,  on  the 
night  of  the  day  following  that  which 
had  dawned  upon  his  wealth,  sore 
from  a  beating,  without  a  coin  in  his 
pocket,  out  of  tem|)er  with  silk-merr 
cers,  horse-dealers,  cutlers,  slipj^er- 
niakers,  mendicants,  squires,  wives, 
himself,  and  all  the  world. 

Early  next  morning  Abdulla  was 
awakened  by  a  message,  that  the  reis 
wanted  him.  Before  he  went  he  had 
I  forgiven  his  wife,  who  wiis  much 
I  grieved  at  the  punishment  v.hi<'h  her 
indiscretion  had  brought  upon  her 
husband.  He  also  kissed  his  children, 
and  bid  them  be  of  good  heart,  for 
he  might  yet,  through  Ciod's  fa- 
vour, make  amends  for  the  disn;)- 
j)ointment  he  had  caused  them. 
A\'hen  he  canje  to  the  reis,  the  latter 
said,  '•'  I  have  found  a  job  for  you, 
Abdulla,  that  will  bring  you  to  your 
senses  :  here,  in  this  dry  soil.  I  mean 


to  dig  for  water,  and  you  must  toil 
day  after  day,  till  it  is  found."  So 
saying,  he  went  away,  leaving  Ab- 
dulla to  his  own  sad  reflections  and 
hard  laboin*.  He  made  little  pro- 
gress the  first  two  days;  but  on  the 
third,  when  about  six  cubits  below 
the  surface,  he  came  upon  a  brass 
vessel  :  on  looking  into  which,  he 
found  it  full  of  round  white  stones, 
which  were  beautiful,  from  their 
smoothness  and  fine  lustre.  He  tried 
to  break  one  with  his  teeth,  but 
could  not.  "  Well,''  said  he,  "  this 
is  no  doubt  some  of  the  rice  belong- 
ing to  the  reis,  which  has  been 
turned  into  stones  :  I  am  glad  of  it 
- — he  is  a  cruel  master.  I  will,  how- 
ever, take  them  home — they  are 
very  pretty  :  and  now  I  recollect,  I 
saw  some  very  like  them  at  Meshed, 
for  sale.  But  what  can  this  be  ?" 
said  Abdulla  to  himself,  disengnging 
another  pot  from  the  earth — "  Oho  \ 
these  are  darker,  they  must  have 
been  wheat — but  they  arc  very 
beautiful.  And  here  r"  cried  he, 
'•these  shining  pieces  of  glass  are  fin- 
er and  brigliter  than  all  the  rest;  but 
I  will  try  if  they  are  glass  :"'  and  he 
put  one  of  liieni  between  two  stones, 
but  could  not  break  it. 

Pleased  with  this  discover}',  and 
believing  he  had  got  something  valu- 
able, but  ignorant  what  it  was,  he  dug 
out  all  he  could  find  ;  and  putting 
them  into  a  bng,  carefully  concealed 
it  even  from  his  wife.  His  plan  was, 
to  obtain  a  d;iy's  leave  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  go  again  to  Meshed,  where 
he  had  hopes  of  selling  the  pretty 
stones  of  various  colours  for  as  much 
money  as  would  purchase  the  silk 
vest,  the  horse,  the  sword,  the  slip- 
pers, and  the  handkerchief.  His 
iiiind  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the 
pleasing  surprise  it  would  be  to  those 
he  loved,  to  see  him  rcturti  home, 
moijiited  on  the  horse,  and  loaded 
with  the  other  articles.  But  while 
the  pious  Abdulla  indulged  in  this 
dream,  he  always  resolv(;d  that  the 
Imam  Mehdce  should  receive  a  fifth 
of  whatever  wealth  he  obtained. 


■  Pool-c-sivah,"  literally,  black  coin. 
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After  some  weeks  hard  labour  at 
the  well,  water  was  found.  The  reis 
was  in  good  Iiumour,  and  the  boon  of 
a  holiday  was  granted.  Abdulla  de- 
parted before  daylight,  that  no  one 
might  see  the  bag  which  he  carried. 
AVhen  close  to  Meshed,  he  conceal- 
ed it  near  the  root  of  a  tree,  having 
first  taken  out  two  handfuls  of  the 
pretty  stones,  to  try  what  kind  of  a 
market  he  could  make  of  them.  He 
went  to  a  shop  where  he  had  seen 
some  like  them.  He  asked  the  man, 
pointing  to  those  in  the  shop,  if  he 
would  buy  any  such  articles  }  "  Cer- 
tainly," said  the  jeweller,  for  such  he 
was — "have  you  one  to  sell?"  "One," 
said  Abdulla,"!  have  plenty."  "Plen- 
ty :"  repeated  the  man.  "  Yes  ;  a 
bag-full."  "  Common  pebbles,  I  sup- 
pose ;  can  you  show  me  any  ?" 
'■'  Look,  here  !"  said  Abdulla,  taking 
out  a  handful ;  which  so  surprised 
the  jeweller,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  speak.  "  Will  you 
rePxiain  here,  honest  man,"  said  he, 
''  for  a  moment,"  trembling  as  he 
spoke  ;  "  and  I  will  return  instantly." 
So  saying  he  left  the  shop  ;  but  re- 
appeared in  a  kvi  minutes,  with  the 
chief  magistrate  and  some  of  his  at- 
tendants. "  There  is  the  m'tn,"  said 
lie  ;  "1  am  innocent  of  all  dealings 
with  him  ?  He  has  found  the  long- 
lost  treasure  of  Khoosroo*  :  his 
pockets  are  filled  with  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, and  pearls,  in  price  and  lustre 
far  beyond  any  existing  ;  and  he 
says  he  has  a  bag-full."  The  magis- 
trate ordered  Abdulla  to  be  searched, 
and  the  jewels  which  had  been  de- 
scribed were  found.  He  was  then 
desired  to  show  where  he  had  de- 
posited the  bag,  which  he  did.  All 
wore  carefully  sealed,  and  carried, 
witl)  Abdulla,  to  the  governor,  by 
whom  he  was  strictly  examined.  He 
told  his  whole  history,  from  first  to 
last :  the  receiving  often  piastres;  his 
cliarity  at  the  shrine  of  the  Imam  ; 
his  intended  purchases  ;  the  conduct 
of  the  mercer,  the  horse-dealer,  the 


cutler,  the  sli[)por  maker;  the  pro- 
mises  of  the  mendicant,  the  disap- 
pointment and  anger  of  his  wife  ; 
the  cruelty  of  the  reis  ;  the  digging  of 
the  well ;  the  discovery  of  the  pret- 
ty stones ;  the  plan  formed  for  dis- 
posing of  them,  with  the  reserve  for 
further  charity  :  all  this  was  narrated 
with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  that 
stamped  its  truth  ;  which  v/as  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  his  wife 
and  children  who  were  brought  to 
Meshed.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
Abdulla,  his  family,  and  the  treasures 
he  had  found,  were,  a  {ew  days  after 
despatched  for  Isfahan,  under  a  guard 
of  five  hundred  horsemen.  Express 
couriers  were  sent  before,  to  advise 
the  ministers  of  the  great  Abbas  of 
the  discovery  which  had  been  made, 
and  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

During  these  proceedings  at  Mesh- 
ed, extraordinary  events  occurred  at 
Isfahan.  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  saw 
one  night,  in  a  dream,  the  holy  Imam 
Mehdee,  clollied  in  green  robes. 
The  saint,  after  looking  steadfastly 
at  the  monarch,  exclaimed,  "  Abbas, 
protect  and  favour  my  friend  !"  The 
king  was  much  troubled  at  this  dream, 
and  desired  his  astrologers  and  wise 
men  to  expound  it :  but  they  could  not. 
On  the  two  following  nights  the  same 
vision  appeared,  and  the  same  words 
were  pronounced.  The  monarch 
lost  all  temper,  and  threatened  the 
chief  astrologers  and  others  with 
death,  unless  they  relieved  the  anxie- 
ty of  his  mind  before  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  While  preparations 
were  making  for  their  execution,  the 
couriers  from  the  governor  of  Mesh- 
ed arrived  ;  and  the  vizier,  after  perus- 
ing the  letters,  hastened  to  the  king. 
"  Let  tlie  n)ind  of  the  refuget  of  the 
world  be  at  repose,"  he  said;  "for  the 
dream  of  our  monarch  is  explained. 
The  peasant  Abdulla,  of  Khorassan, 
who,  though  ignorant  and  poor,  is 
pious  and  charitable,  and  who  has 
become  the  chosen  instrument  of 
Providence  for  discoveriiifr  the  trea- 


*  Cyrus.     There  is  a  common  belief  in  Persia,  that  an  immense  treasure  was  buried  by  this 
monarch. 
+  Jehan-Penah 
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sures  of  Klioosroo,  is  the  revealed 
friend  of  the  holy  Imam  Mchdcn, 
who  has  commanded  that  this  good 
and  humble  man  may  be  honoured 
by  the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
king  of  kings." 

Shah  Abbas  listened  to  the  par- 
ticulars which  were  written  from 
Meshed  with  deliglit  :  his  mind  was 
quite  relieved,  and  he  ordered  all  his 
nobles  and  his  army  to  accompany 
him  a  days  march  from  Isfahan, 
to  meet  the  friend  of  tlie  holy  Imam. 
When  the  approach  of  the  party  was 
announced,  the  king  walked  from  his 
tent  a  short  distance,  to  meet  them. 
First  came  one  hundred  horsemen ; 
next  Abdulla,  with  his  ards^ bound, 
sitting  on  a  ••-unel  ;  after  him,  on 
another,  his  wife  Zeeba;  and  follow- 
ed by  their  children,  Yusuph  and 
Fatima,  riding  on  a  third.  Behind 
the  prisoners  was  ihe  treasure.  A 
hundred  horsemen  guarded  each 
flank,  and  two  hundred  covered  the 
rear.  Shah  Abbas  made  the  camels 
which  carried  Abdulla  and  his  family 
kneel  close  to  him,  and  aided,  with 
his  royal  hands,  to  untie  the  cords 
by  which  the  good  man  was  bound, 
while  others  released  his  wife  and 
children.  A  suit  of  the  king's  own 
robes  were  directed  to  be  put  upon 
Abdulla,  and  the  monarch  led  him  to 
a  seat  close  to  his  throne  :  but  be- 
fore he  would  consent  to  be  seated, 
he  thus  addressed  his  majesty  : 
"  O  King  of  the  Universe  !  I  am 
i  a  poor  man,  but  I  was  contented  with 
I  my  lot,  and  happy  in  my  family,  till 
I  first  knew  wealth.  Yiom  that  day 
I  my  life  has  been  a  series  of  misfor- 
I  tunes  :  folly  and  ambition  have  made 
j  me  entertain  wishes  out  of  my  sphere, 
and  I  have  brought  disappointment 
and  misfortune  on  those  I  loved  best; 
but  now  that  my  death  is  near,  and 
that  it  pleases  your  majesty  to  amuse 
yourself  with  a  mock  honour  to  your 
slave,  he  will  be  satisfied,  if  your  royal 
';  clemency  will  only  spare  the  lives  of 
that  kind  woman  and  these  dear 
children.  Let  them  be  restored  to 
the  peace  and  innocence  of  their  na- 


tive valley,  and  deal  with  me  accord- 
ing to  your  royal  pleasure."' 

On  uttering  these  words,  Abdulla; 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  burst  into 
tears.  Abbas  was  himself  greatly 
moved,  "  Good  and  pious  man," 
he  said,  "  I  intend  to  honour,  not  (o 
slay  thee.  Thy  humble  and  sincere 
prayers,  and  thy  charitable  offerings 
at  the  shrine  of  the  holy  Mehdee, 
have  been  approved  and  accepted. 
He  has  con)manded  me  to  protect 
and  favour  thee.  Thou  shalt  stay  a 
{c\v  days  in  my  capital,  to  recover 
from  thy  fatigues,  and  return  as  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  from  which 
thou  hast  come  a  prisoner.  A  wise 
minister,  versed  in  the  forms  of  office, 
shall  attend  thee  ;  but  in  thy  jjietv 
and  honesty  of  character  I  shall  find 
the  best  qualities  for  him  who  is  des- 
tined to  rule  over  others.  Thy  good 
wife  Zeeba  has  already  received  the 
silk  vest  she  so  anxiously  expected  ; 
and  it  shall  be  my  charge,"  continu- 
ed the  gracious  monarch,  with  a 
smile,  "  to  see  Yusuph  provided  with 
a  horse  and  sword  ;  and  the  little  Fa- 
tima shall  have  her  handkerchief  and 
golden  slippers." 

The  manner  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  king,  dispelled  all 
Abdulla's  fears,  and  filled  his  heart 
with  boundless  gratitude.  He  was 
soon  after  nominated  governor  of 
Khorassan,  and  became  famous  over 
the  country  for  his  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. He  repaired,  beautified,  and 
richly  endowed  the  shrine  of  the 
holy  Iman),  to  whose  guardian  care 
he  ever  ascribed  his  advancement. 
Yusuph  became  a  favourite  of  Abbas, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  skill  iti 
horsenianship,  and  by  his  gallantry. 
Fatima  was  married  to  one  of  the 
principal  nobles,  and  the  good  Zeeba 
had  the  satisfaction  through  life  of 
being  sole  mistress  in  her  family ; 
and  having  no  rival  in  the  aflection 
of  her  husband,  who  continued  to 
cherish,  in  his  exalted  situation,  those 
ties  and  feelings  which  had  formed 
his  happiness  in  humble  life. 
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"ONOUR  is  the  breath  of  a 
soldier's  nostrils.*'  I  should 
much  rather  it  was  a  pipe  of  port  a 
year  than  such  an  empty  substance  as 
breath — particularly  when  one  is  on 
half-pay.  But,  Sir,  I  give  jou  my 
honour  to  furnish  you  with  reasons 
for  going  to  war  ;  particularly  as,  I 
hope,  that  his  Majesty's  Cabinet  will 
find  a  few  which  they  have  over- 
looked, and  that  I  shall  soon  get 
some  other  occupation  than  that  of 
hunting  rats  with  Teazer,  and  wish- 
ing for  dinner-time. 

The  noble  old  Romans  never 
wanted  any  other  reason  for  going  to 
war  than  that  delightfullest,  charm- 
ingest,  dearest — best,  of  reasons,  the 
reason  of  the  dear,  delightful,  charm- 
ing sex — "  because"  (they  chose  it.) 

Now,  forsooth,  one  king  declares 
war  against  another  king,  lest  the 
other  king  should  declare  war  against 
him  :  v/hich  is  a  good  reason  enough, 
certainly,  because  it  is  always  easy 
to  find.  Sometimes  one  nation  makes 
war  against  another,  because  that 
other  nation  has  desired  it  (o  christen 
one  of  its  children  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abcdnego  :  a  very  justifi- 
able reason.  Now  and  then,  it  is 
because  a  drunken  captain  in  the  na- 
vy mistakes  one  ship  for  another  :  aii 
admirable  reason.  On  another  oc- 
casion, it  is  because  a  strumpet  linds 
it  convenient:  or  is  jealous  of  another 
strumpet :  a  delectable  reason — as 
strumpets  are  much  given  to  quar- 
relling— and,  therefore,  it  is  an  easy 
reason.  Or,  in  the  matter  of  strum- 
pets, it  is  proper  and  just  to  declare 
war,  should  any  of  your  neighbours 
draw  your  picture  leading  one  in 
each  hand. 

Sometimes  a  nation  makes  war 
because  it  has  too  much  money,  and 
sometimes  because  it  has  not  enough : 
one  or  the  other  of  these  reasons 
need  never  fail.  Occasionally,  it 
makes  war  about  cod-fish,  that  being 
so  rare  and  valuable  an  animal ;  or 
about    beavers,  for  Ibar  it  ihould  be 


obliged  to  wear  silk  liais  ;  or  for  ot' 
ters,  that  it  may  send  Lord  Amherst 
a-Kotooing  to  Pekin,  to  serve  his 
apprenticeship  against  Rangoon  ; 
against  which  it  makes  war,  for  a  far 
better  reason  than  any  of  those,  since 
it  is  one  that  nobody  can  discover. 

Nations,  very  commeiidably,  war 
in  their  own  kitchens,  and  about  their 
own  fire-sides,  to  settle  whether,  out 
of  two  knaves  or  two  fools,  which 
knave  or  fool  it  is  to  be  fool  enough 
to  invest  with  a  crown. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  little  modifica- 
tion  of  this  which  produces  a  great 
dclectability  in  war ;  namely,  whe- 
ther it  is  best  to  have  a  fool  or  a 
rogue — whether  the  old  fool  or  the 
old  rogue  shall  be  put  down,  and  a 
new  fool  or  a  new  rogue  put  up. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  questioii 
of  legitimacy. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  higher  interfer- 
ence orders  the  nations  to  receive  a 
king — says  that  his  claim  is  divine — 
that  his  right  is  registered  above  : 
and  this  produces  mutiny  in  the  peo- 
ple, v.ho  are  seldom  backward  in  dis- 
obeying most  of  the  orders  that  are 
promulgated  from  that  quarter. 

It  was  not  uncommon,  in  former 
days,  to  make  war  to  determine  whe- 
ther bread  was  flesh,  or  not  ;  whe- 
ther it  required  one  parson  to  teach 
every  ten  men  ;  and  whether,  there 
being  only  ten  loaves,  the  parson  had 
a  right  to  one  ;  whether  a  man  pray- 
ed best  in  a  black  gown  or  in  a 
white  one  ;  what  was  the  difference 
between  consubstantiation  and  tran- 
substantiation  ;  whether  a  civil  sort 
of  Italian  gentleman  in  a  scarlet  cloak 
was  the  Supreme  Being,  or  quasi 
Delia  :  whether  some  people  had  a 
right  to  biu-n  a  man  for  not  eating 
pork,  because  they  liked  it  them- 
selves ;  whether,  of  three  or  four  ruf- 
fians— one  born  at  Geneva,  one  in 
Rome,  and  the  rest  elsewhere — the 
whole  were  scoundrels,  or  only  one, 
or  two,  or  more  ;  or  which  was  the 
greatest  scoundrel.     And  so  on,  Sir. 
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—so  on.  Old  Fiftcon  used  to  man- 
age all  these  niatters  well  when  he 
was  younger  ;  hut,  like  (ho  old  giants 
ill  John  Buiiyan,  he  is  cither  become 
crazy  in  his  joints,  or  oblivious, — or, 
perhaps,  turned  sentimental — which 
is  his  leading  fault  nowadays.  But  I 
i)ope  that  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
spawn  of  old  Loyola,  will  work  him 
up  to  his  healings  again  before  long  ; 
and  then  "  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see." 

As  to  otiier  matters,  nations  make 
war  for  a  rock  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  thinking  of,  till  some  one 
else  said  it  was  worth  something ;  or 
for  an  island,  worth  sixpence  in  fee- 
simple  ;  or  for  the  plague,  or  the 
yellow  fever ;  or  for  rum,  or  tea,  or 
coflee,  or  tobacco  ;  or  a  tract  of  sand, 
or  a  marsh  ;  or  for  the  pleasure  of 
keeping  a  red  rag  a  foot  higher  up 
the  mast  than  some  other  people. 
They  make  war  thus  for  what  they 
call  the  dominion  of  the  sea  ;  which, 
as  it  happens,  is  the  common  domin- 
ion of  all  the  world,  and  which  they 
can  neither  fortify,  defend,  nor  occu- 
py, nor  legislate  for,  nor  tax. 

In  yet  other  modes,  they  make 
tvar  that  they  may  take  possession  of 
islands  for  the  pleasure  of  returning 
them  again  ;  which  serves  to  display 
their  generosity  :  sometimes,  that 
they  may  make  a  people,  which  they 
care  nothing  about,  free,  as  they  call 
it  ;  at  other  times,  that  they  may 
make  them  slaves,  which  does  as  well. 

Two  nations  make  war  together, 
that  neither  of  them  may  meddle  with 
a  third  nation  ;  or  else  because  both 
are  desirous  of  meddling  with  it ;  or, 
reversely,  two  combine  and  war  up- 
on that  third  nation,  cut  it  in  two, 
and  put,  each,  a  half,  in  their  respec- 
tive pockets.  Very  commonly,  a 
nation  drubs  another  into  such  a  state 
of  gratitude,  as  to  compel  it  to  buy 
all  its  goods  at  the  said  nation's  shop  ; 
which  is  a  very  successful  mode — 
when  it  succeeds.  Or  else,  a  nation 
beats  another,  and  exterminates  half 
the  people,  that  it  may  increase  the 
number  of  the  consumers  of  its  arti- 
cles ;  or  else  it  beats  and  bullies  the 
said  nation — or  any  other  nation — 
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that,  by  impoverishing  the  people,  it 
may  increase  their  industry  and  pro- 
duction— and  thus  compel  them  to 
sell  all  their  goods  to  the  victors,  in- 
stead of  buying  ;  thus,  evidently,  ena- 
bling itself  to  sell  so  n)uch  more. 

And  if,  in  any  of  these  several 
ways,  it  buys  ten  times  as  dear  as  it 
might  else  have  done,  or  spends  a 
hundred  times  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles before  it  can  begin  to  buy  at  all, 
or  does  not  sell  by  a  million  of  times 
the  value  of  what  it  has  spent  for  the 
privilege  of  selling — why,  so  much 
the  better:  because  then  it  will  get 
poor,  and  make  peace,  or  be  quiet ; 
by  which  means,  it  will  be  able  to  go 
to  war  again. 

It  is  particularly  good  policy — and 
it  is,  indeed,  one  of  Old  Fifieen's 
new  discoveries,  making  up  for  some 
of  his  late  stupidity — to  send  abroad 
the  half  of  a  nation's  people,  at  a 
great  expense  ;  to  uurse  them  up  in- 
to wealth,  m^ke  them  powerful,  and 
then  quarrel  with  them.  This  is  an 
admirable  receipt ;  because  it  makes 
and  generates  a  bottom  and  founda- 
tion of  permanent  hatred  and  ever- 
during  causes  for  war.  And  the 
thing  is  certainly  most  efi'ectually 
executed,  by  taking  care  to  stock 
your  place  with  all  the  convicts,  fe- 
lons, scoundrels,  mutineers,  rebels, 
and  so  forth,  that  can  be  mustered  ; 
because  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
not  have  to  wait  quite  so  long  for  an 
enemy  as  if  you  had  stocked  it  with 
honest  men. 

It  is  a  good  reason  for  war.  when 
a  country  does  not  reach  to  a  parti- 
cular river  ;  and  it  is  a  better  one 
still,  when,  having  attained  that  river, 
it  does  not  reach  to  the  next;  and  so 
on,  "  toties  quotiesj'  It  is  a  much 
better  reason,  when  it  reaches  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka, 
because  it  is  not  then  big  enough  ; 
or,  when  your  country  is  too  cold, 
and  you  prefer  a  hotter  one;  or  when 
it  is  too  hot,  and  you  wish  to  cool 
yourself. 

If  you  have  not  a  ship  in  all  your 
dominions,  it  is  most  proper  to  make 
war  for  the  possession  of  a  sea-port. 
Very  particularly  this  is  necessary,  if 
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you  happen  to  live  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  and  want  a  port  on  this 
side — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, There  is  a  very  especial 
convenience  in  this  contrivance :  be- 
cause you  might  have  no  neighbours 
to  make  war  with  at  home,  and  are 
sure  of  getting  abundance  in  your 
new  quarters. 

Nations  ought  always  to  make  war 
on  people  that  wear  turbans  and 
beards  ;  on  people  that  eat  rice  ;  on 
all  people  that  smoke  a  great  deal, 
and  say,  "Allah,  Illah,  Allah!"— 
whether  their  beards  are  long  or 
short — whether  they  shave  their 
heads  or  their  chins. 

When  nations  possess  gold,  it  is, 
more  especially  than  any  thing,  pro- 
per to  make  war  on  them,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  at  them  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  very  improper,  when  they  possess 
any  other  thing  that  you  are  particu- 
larly fond  of — such  as  cloves  and 
cinnamon  ;  that  is,  whenever  you  can 
reach  them,  by  sea  or  land. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  best 
of  all  policy — it  is,  indeed,  most  es- 
sentially   politic to     declare    war 

against  a  country  because  it  is  strong. 
Strength  is  dangerous,  and  it  is  3'our 
business  to  reduce  it.  If  you  do  not, 
the  strong  man  may  fall  upon  you, 
bind  you,  and  spoil  your  goods.  But, 
if  the  other  nation  is  weak,  then  there 
is  a  better  reason  still  for  making 
war  ;  because  you  may  bind  him,  and 
spoil  his  goods — which  is  all  clear  gain. 

For  the  same  reason,  when  there 
are  two  parties  in  a  nation,  squab- 
bling which  fool  out  of  two  shall  be 
set  up  and  worshipped,  encourage 
them  to  fight  and  quarrel ;  encourage 
them  alternately :  countenance  first 
one,  and  then  the  other ;  and,  by  the 
time  they  have  laid  down  to  pant 
over  the  bono,  you  jump  on  them, 
and  gobble  up  the  whole  three — na- 
tion, bone,  and  all. 

There  are  a  few  other  modes  of 
promoting  this  divine  science,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly ;  but,  as  the  course 
of  my  education  has  been  confined 
to  the  practice,  I  am  not  exactly 
such  a  master  of  the  theory  as  I 
ought  to  be.     Nevertheless— 


When  you  have  done  with  a  war, 
either  because  you  are  tired,  or  that 
the  people  are  tired,  or  that  you  had 
no  more  men,  or  uo  more  money,  of 
for  any  other  reason  why,  you  must 
make  a  peace,  you  know.  In  that 
case,  you  always  take  care  to  have  a 
flaw  in  the  treaty — an  unintelligible 
clause,  or  an  article  that  may  be 
taken  in  two  senses- — matters,  to 
which  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  can 
help  you  at  any  time,  if  you  should 
be  at  a  loss.  Thus  you  can  begin 
again  whenever  it  is  convenient- — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  you  have  money 
enough,  or  arc  tired  of  peace  ;  or 
when  oflicers  are  wanting  promotion, 
or  friends  wanting  jobs;  or  when  the 
people  begin  to  be  mutinous,  and  talk 
about  changing  the  government  : 
when  tailors  and  shoemakers  begin 
to  combine,  for  example  ;  or  when 
they  read  too  many  books,  or  dispute 
about  education,  or  what  not.  It  is 
just  the  same  when  you  make  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  in  which  you  take 
care  to  over-reach  your  neighbour — 
by  which  you  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  Get  some  money  out  of  him 
first,  and  declare  war  against  him  af- 
terwards ;  or  receive  his  declaration, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

I  said,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  nation 
ought  to  make  war  on  another  which 
possesses  gold  or  cinnamon  ;  because 
it  likes  cinnamon  and  gold  too,  and 
because  every  person  ought  to  try  to 
get  what  he  likes.  And  I  said  also, 
that  one  nation  ought  to  make  war 
on  a  strong  nation,  partly  that  it  may 
try  to  take  the  strong  nation's  goods, 
and  partly  lest  the  strong  nation 
should  seize  on  its  goods.  But  these 
are  not  half  the  reasons  why.  Rich 
nations  are  apt  to  be  proud — rlchc  ct 
Jiere — as  Venice  chose  to  be  once — 
as  England  chooses  to  be  at  present. 
Now,  pride  is  a  bad  thing,  and  ought 
to  be  put  down.  Put  it  down,  by 
all  means  :  a  nation  has  no  business 
to  be  richer  than  its  neighbours — nor 
a  man  neither.     Put  them  all  down. 

Then,  if  extending  a  boundary  to 
the  next  degree  of  latitude,  and  so  on 
to  the  next,  is  most  reasonable  cause 
of  war,  it  is  much  more  availing  to 
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desire  to  possess  all  Europe,  or  all 
America.  This  happens  when  the 
spirits  mount  aloft,  in  kings,  as  a  pre- 
decessor of  mine  has  observed  ;  and 
it  succeeds  well,  unless  a  priest  or  a 
conjurer  should  interpose,  and  let 
them  out  hy  another  road. 

To  want  the  whole  world,  is  a 
better  reason  still ;  because,  being  a 
wider  cause,  it  lasts  longer.  This  is 
a  secret  that  has  thriven  well,  on  va- 
rious occasions.  Kings  or  republics, 
it  is  all  one — except  that  the  kingly 
project  may  be  ended  over  a  bottle  ; 
and  it  is  ditiicuh  to  make  a  whole 
republic  dead  drunk. 

If  you  should  have  a  large  family 
that  you  want  to  provide  for,  it  is 
proper  to  conquer  estates  for  them. 
Your  grandson  has  no  house  to  live 
in,  for  example  :  he  wants  one  ;  or  a 
better  one,  because  the  old  one  is 
bad  ;  and  his  neighbour's  is  very  con- 
venient. Lodge  him  in  it ;  kill  half 
of  your  own  people  in  pleading  the 
suit,  and  half  of  his  intended  ones  in 
defending  the  house  ;  the  advantage 
of  which  is,  that,  when  he  gets  into 
his  new  lodgings,  he  finds  it  half  in 
ruins,  and  all  the  world  wishing  him 
at  the  devil,  as  do  those  who  bi-oke 
open  the  doors  for  him. 

There  is  a  certain  utensil  called  a 
crown — a  thing  somewhat  larger  than 
what  is  called  a  star,  but  made  of 
much  the  same  materials.  Now  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  give  pretty  little  toys 
to  your  friends,  on  the  jour  de  Pan, 
or  on  your  own  birlh-day,  or  so  on. 
As  a  crown  is  a  bigger  thing  than  a 
star,  so  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  give 
away — and,  as  some  people  thujk,  to 
receive  also.  But  as  you  cannot 
give  what  you  have  not  got,  you  must 
buy  it  first.  You  can  buy  one,  per- 
haps, with  about  a  million  of  lives, 
i'liore  or  less,  and  some  hundred  or 
two  of  millions  of  livres  sterling:  an- 
other may  cost  somewhat  less  ;  and 
this  is  a  very  good  expedient — be- 
i-.ause,  pcriiaps,  the  other  people  do 
not  clioose  to  sell,  and  so  the  bar- 
gain takes  more  time  to  settle. 

And  then,  when  the  gift  is  given, 
the  receiver  turns  tail — as  this  class 
is  apt  to  be  ungrateful ;  or  other  per- 


sons are  jealous  ;  or  the  utensil  docs 
not  fit  the  place  it  was  intended  for  ; 
or  it  tumbles  olf,  or  is  pulled  olT;  or 
the  man  gets  tired  of  it :  and  so,  in 
various  ways,  one  trouble  makes  ma- 
ny more  :  whence  this  is  a  prolific 
and  an  admirable  recipe  for  war. 

If  another  man  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  build  ships,  you  must  fall  up- 
on him  at  once  :  burn  his  ships — burn 
his  towns — burn  him  !  What  right 
had  he  with  ships  1  Make  him  beg 
pardon  for  his  impertinence  ;  and,  if 
he  will  not,  you  know  then  that  you 
may  do  what  you  please.  It  is  un- 
lucky if  he  should  prove  such  a  nin- 
ney  as  to  fall  down,  and  cry  pccavi^ 
because  then  you  must  wait  for  a 
new  excuse. 

Assure  a  people  that  their  king  is 
a  fool  or  a  rogue,  and  order  them  to 
take  another.  If  they  are  tame 
enough  to  believe  you,  tiiere  is  no 
help  for  the  present ;  if  not,  thresh 
them  into  submission.  And,  in  the 
other  case — or  if  they  really  will  put 
up  with  him — it  is  likely  enough  tliat 
the  new  man  will  not  do  all  that  you 
ask  him;  in  which  case,  you  have  a 
good  excuse  for  threshing  him — and 
his  people  too. 

The  boundary  cause,  which  I  no- 
ticed before,  answers  very  well,  un- 
der modifications  which  1  have  not 
yet  treated  of. 

For  example  :  two  of  your  neigh- 
bours have  no  right  to  be  pleased 
with  their  own  opinions  about  that 
matter.  Desire  them  not  to  be  pleas- 
ed— show  them  how  they  ought  to 
be  pleased.  If  they  are  unreasona- 
ble enough  to  think  for  themselves, 
attack  tliem  both — or  one — as  it  may 
be  most  convenient.  Or,  order  one 
to  make  a  present  to  another  of  a 
river,  or  anything  else;  and  if  he 
refuses,  thresh  him  into  it. 

Under  this  head,  too,  whenever 
you  feel  yourself  particularly  rich,  or 
proud,  or  insolent,  or  out  of  humour; 
or  when  you  have  been  reading  books 
— (you  know  the  books  that  you 
must  read,  as  well  as  I  do,  IMr.  Edi- 
tor)— take  a  nifipand  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  a  pair  of  scales  and  a 
pair  of  scissors  :    cut   the  m^[^   into 
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pieces — toss  the  biis  into  the  scales 
— and,  having  well  noted  the  vacil- 
lations of  the  index,  go  to  war.  This 
method  is  called  the  Balance-ol- 
Power  system.  The  varieties  arc, 
that,  instead  of  your  doing  this  your- 
self, one,  or  two,  or  more,  can  join 
you :  and  this  is  called  the  Method 
of  Alliances. 

The  Method  of  Alliances  is  a  pe- 
culiarly commendable  one — because 
it  is  multiplicative,  divergent,  impli- 
cative, pre-post-retro-  and  intro-ac- 
tive,  unfailing,  eternal,  aud  infallible. 
Every  man's  insult  thus  becomes 
your  own  :  that  is  delightful.  Three, 
four,  five,  or  six,  can  unite  against 
one — because  that  one  is  rich,  or 
proud,  or  poor,  or  convenient.  And 
as  it  is  probable  that  you  cannot  all 
agree  on  these  and  other  matters,  the 
beauty  of  it — to  come — is,  that  you 
and  your  allies  can  all  quarrel  and 
go  to  loggerheads  in  ones,  twos, 
threes,  or  any  other  number,  and  in 
any  way  that  is  most  agreeable. 

These  are  complicated  methods  ; 
they  require  time,  ingenuity,  trouble. 
There  is  an  easier  one.  You  get  a 
tailor  to  make  a  flag — it  shall  be 
white,  if  you  like  that  colour — with 
a  {e\v  bits  of  blue  or  red  rag ;  he 
tacks  on  some  letters  to  it  ("  Nee 
plurihus  impar^'  will  do  as  well  as 
any  thing  else),  and  puts  a  great,  stu- 
pid, staring  face  upon  it,  copied  from 
the  sign  of  the  Sun,  at  the  alehouse 
over  the  way.  Another  gentleman 
takes  another  piece  of  cloth — but  his 
is  blue.  His  tailor  makes  other  let- 
ters, with  white  rags;  u[)on  which 
you  become  raging  mad — fall  to 
work,  and  burn  ships  and  towns — 
march,  besiege,  countermarch,  and 
make  people  wonder  "  what  is  come 
over  you."  And  when  you  are 
tired,  you  sit  down  again  under  your 
sign  of  ilie  Sun ; — and  so  did  Joshua. 

But  there  is  one  reason  and  motive 
which  it  is  quite  disgraceful  to  me 
to  have  forgotten  so  long — seeing 
that  it  can  never,  by  any  possibility, 
be  wanting.  This  is  the  reason  to 
which  1  formerly  alluded — "  Be- 
cause ;"  the  Roman  reason  :  plain, 
simple,  unaflected  "  Because" — vul- 


garly esteemed  the  lady's  reaso5^ — 
or  the  reason  without  reason — or  the 
childrcn*'s  reason,  when  they  squall 
— the  reason  of  not  knowing  wh^ . 
The  gentleman  who  lived  under  the 
sign  of  the  Sun  understood  it  well  : 
and  the  canaille,  canards^  and  ca- 
naur,  were  dammed  or  undammed 
accordingly.  This  is,  however,  but 
a  species  under  the  generic  causes  in 
which  kings  delight — penny  trum- 
pets, gingerbread  and  rattles,  or 
wanting  "  to  have  the  moon  in  my 
own  hand." 

In  the  j)olite  or  civil  method  (I 
am  sorry,  JMr.  Editor,  that  my  logic 
is  not  very  well  arranged),  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  approved  recipe:  One 
fool  or  rogue  sticks  a  white  rose  in 
his  button-hole  ;  another  rogue  or 
fool  sticks  a  red  one.  Which  is  the 
greatest  rogue,  fool,  or  both,  nobody 
cares ;  but  which  rose  proves  reddest, 
it  becomes  shortly  difficult  to  say  ; 
and  this  is  good  for  a  century  or  two. 

A  very  pretty  little  private  war 
can  be  manufactured,  in  the  polite  or 
civil  method,  by  taking  care  to  have 
the  force  all  on  one  side ;  because,  in 
this  case,  you  can  stop  whenever  you 
like.  For  example :  Your  people 
need  not  believe  in  God  unless  they 
choose;  l)ut  they  must  not  believe  in 
him  the  wrong  way.  And  so  on, 
for  the  various  reasons  I  insinuated 
formerly — and  other*,  make  war  on 
them — exterminate  them. 

I  thought  that  I  had  discovered 
the  best  of  all  the  reasons,  when  I 
showed  you  how  you  could  never 
want  one,  by  following  the  example 
of  the  genllcinan  under  the  sign  of 
the  Sun,  "  as  above." — "  Oh,  me- 
mory, thou  fond  deceiver  !"  If  .^ 
gentleman  should  write  you  a  lette: 
and  forget  to  put  three  etceteras  to 
your  name,  it  is  a  justifiable  cause  o! 
war.  "And  are  etceteras  nothing  i  ' 
Indeed,  my  worthy  Antient  Pistol, 
they  are  a  good  deal.  There  are,  in 
most  cases,  a  good  many  etceteras,, 
besides  the  declared  one,  for  whicli 
nations  amuse  themselves  in  this 
manner.  To  go  to  war  for  etceteras 
alone,  and  for  even  one  single  naked 
etcetera,,  I  hold  to  be  a  case  descrv- 
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itig  terord.  You  will  liiid  it  all,  if 
you  will  look  ill  tlie  right  place.  I  am 
)iot  jesting,  good  Mr.  Editor.  If  you 
do  not  know  where  to  look,  drop  nio 
a  line — as  the  people  say — and  1  will 
t<;!l  you.  What,  Sir  !  do  you  expect 
nie  to  give  y<>i'  ^'u  abridgement  of 
llie  Universal  History  ? 

J f  people  have  no  right  to  live  who 
will  not  believe  that  bread  is  beef  and 
wine — or  who  shave  their  lieads,  and 
ludiivate  their  whiskers — so  are  those 
unfit  to  go  on  breathing  who  admire 
tile  suu  and  moon — love  to  sit  down 
round  a  large  fire — look  at  the  ends 
of  their  noses  till  they  see  tlicnr  burn 
blue — carve  great  figure-heads,  like 
those  in  his  Majesty's  dock-yards, 
but,  instead  of  slicking  them  on  their 
ships,  put  them  up  in  their  houses. 
This,  however,  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Some  people  may  put  up 
those  figure-heads  in  their  houses: 
others  must  not.  If  you  ask  me  the 
reason  why,  '•'  'pon  honour,"  Mr. 
Editor,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Be  that  matter  as  it  may,  this  is  a 
valid,  justifiable,  laudable,  praise- 
W'ortliy,  noble,  and  glorious  cause  for 
war — "  etiam  ad  intcrnecionem^^ — 
( Ladies,  this  does  not  mean  interna- 
tional)— particularly  if  the  figure- 
lieads  have  gold  ear-rings  or  diamond 
eyes. 

ft  is  a  general  rule,  that  you  ought 
to  make  war  upon  all  people  that  do 
not  choose  to  speak  your  language, 
which  is  the  onh'  one  fit  for  a  gen- 
tleman ; — and,  for  similar  reasons,  on 
all  people  lii.it  sit  cross-legged,  which 
J:  a  base  and  tailorish  method — or  on 
people  who  are  so  affectionate,  that 
T.licy  do  what  the  poets  only  talk  of 
— viz.  refuse  to  survive  those  whom 
ihey  loved — or  who,  in  any  waj-, 
mode,  or  manner,  ditfer  from  you  in 
customs — as  your  customs  can  be  the 
only  right  ones.  Particularly,  this  is 
necessary,  when  there  is  any  thing  to 
be  gained  by  it ;  otherwise,  you  may 
pause,  or  wait  till  yoii  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  your  spare  money 
and  your  spare  people. 

Spare  people,  as  I  told  you  before, 
are  always  a  good  reason  foi-  war  ; 
partly  because  you  do  not  know  what 


to  do  with  them,  partly  bccaiiso  they 
are  apt  to  get  riotous  ;  just  as  they 
do  when  they  are  too  well  oft",  or  n((t 
well  off  enough  ;  for  either  condition 
answers. 

If  the  nations  that  deal  in  figure- 
heads are  proper  objects  for  war,  so 
are  those  which  have  no  figure  heads 
— which  do  not  know  where  they 
came  from,  or  whither  they  are  go- 
ing— or  which  talk  of  Somebody  that 
lives  beyond  the  Great  Mountain. 
If  they  "have  no  diamonds  and  gold, 
they  may  have  land,  which  does  as 
well.  Those  are  good  subjects,  be- 
cause you  can  make  war  cheap,  kill 
a  good  many  men,  and  save  your 
own  gunpowder.  You  can  sell  them 
gimpowder,  for  example,  and  then 
they  will  kill  each  other,  which  saves 
trouble  ; — or  bad  guns,  and  then  they 
will  kill  themselves  ; — or  make  them 
a  present  of  the  smallpox,  or  of  rum 
— and  then  you  step  in,  kill  the  rest, 
and  seize  their  lands. 

It  is  convenient  to  possess  so  ma- 
ny resources  ;  and  it  is  out  ot  my 
great  kindness  for  kings  and  people, 
that  f  have  laboured — for  three  whole 
liours,  upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Editor, 
— to  rake  them  up  ;  tlioiigit  I  have 
missed  the  half,  as  it  is. 

But  this  you  may  depend  on,  Mr. 
Editor — war  is  the  only  science  : 

"  To  give  a  young  gentleman  liglit  education. 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation  ■/' 

and  so  the  more  reasons  we  have  for 
commencing  it,  always  ready,  the 
better. 

The  man  who  reads  is  always  a 
doubtful  character.  Many  a  brave 
oflicer  has  been  spoiled  by  books. 
There  shall  be  no  book-men  in  my 
r(^giment,  if  that  happy  time  (when  I 
have  one)  ever  comes. — The  little  I 
do  in  this  way  is  by  stealth,  under 
the  rose.  We  get  on,  indeed,  pret- 
ty well  in  this  matter — no  learning 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Only  see.  Sir  ! 
There  was  a  dispute,  the  other  day, 
between  Captain  Jones  and  one  of 
our  young  cornets,  about  S.  P,  Q,  R. 
Bets  ran  high  ;  a  good  many  dozens 
were  staked  on  both  sides  ;  and  they 
were'xibliged  to  call  ujion  mc  to  set- 
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tie  it.  Not  one  of  tliem,  Sir,  knew 
that  it  meant  "  Si  peu  que  rien  /" 
Tiiosc  are  fellows,  Sir,  that  will  ne- 
ver flinch  before  a  bayonet. 

T  really  must  give  in,  however — 
for  it  is  getting  late.  But,  Lord  bless 
you,  Mr.  Editor !  I  have  not  half 
done  yet — though  I  will  have  mercy 
on  you.  But  are  not  all  these  good 
and  valid  reasons  for  going  to  war  ? 
Old  Fifteen  has  many  more  reasons 
than  Young  Fifteen,  whatever  Lady 
Mary  may  think  ;  and  he  shows  his 
sense  in  keeping  a  good  stock. 

"  And  they  do  not  know  what 
they  have  gained  when  it  is  over,"' 
sa3^s  her  Ladyship.  Indeed  !  they 
know  that  pretty  well.  Honour  and 
glory,  to  be  sure — is  not  that  some- 
thing ?  And  have  not  I  got  a  pre- 
mium for  a  musket-ball  through  my 
elbow  ? — and  half-pay,  besides  ? — 
though  I  cannot  say  much  for  that. 
And  have  the};'  not  got  more  colo- 
nies than  they  can  manage  or  de- 
fend ? — and  more  debts  th-ui  they 
can  pay  1 — and  more  uion  to  dis- 
f-harge  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with  ? — and  statues  and  monuments? 
— and  Peace  ;'  Have  not  they  got 
Peace,  Mr.  Editor? — Beaatiful,  ol- 
ive-branched, white-robedj  cornuco- 


piad  Peace  and  Plenty  !  Quartern 
loaves,  like  blackberries,  on  every 
hedge — ditches  overflowing  with  por- 
ter and  ale  ! 

And  plenty  of  grumbling,  too,  I 
can  tell  you.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  they  want  war  again,  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  the  natural, 
proper,  just,  and  necessary  state  of 
man.  Old  Fifteen  is  a  cleverer  fel- 
low than  they  take  him  for.  It  will 
be  time,  indeed,  for  him  to  die  when 
he  comes  to  fourscore  ;  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do — nothing 
wise  and  rational,  at  leasts  The  Mil- 
lenium may  come  as  soon  as  it  likes: 
when  that  day  arrives,  I  shall  be  re- 
duced, for  one,  that  is  certain.  There 
will  be  no  living  in  the  world,  Sir  ; 
it  will  no  longer  be  the  place  for  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour. 
Adieu  to  the  Eleventh  Dragoons  ! 
Nature  will  expire :  the  stars  will 
burn  blue,  I  am  sure  ;  the  moon  will 
be  eclipsed  ;  comets'  tails  will  grow 
a  mile  long ;  peace  and  the  devil 
will  sliake  hands  ;  and  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lounge  about  in 
amaranthine  bowers — which,  I  take 
it,  is  very  dull  work,  I  hate  coun- 
try quarters. 
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"l^l'ORE  than  thirteen  years  ago, as 
J-'-"-  I  was  weeding  among  my  flow- 
ers, a  young  robin,  whose  breast  was 
speckled,  not  yet  red,  hopped  nearer 
and  nearer  to  me  by  degrees,  and 
looked,  with  a  longing  eye,  at  the 
worms,  which  my  removal  of  the 
earth  exposed  to  view.  Impelled  by 
hunger,  and  scarcely  of  an  age  to 
sup[)ly  its  own  wants,  at  length  it 
ventured  to  come  near  niyh;ind,and 
seized  a  worm.  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  F,  afterwards,  at  diflerent 
times,  laid  a  worm  in  its  way.  On 
tlie  principle  of  its  being  the  inten- 
tion of  Providence  that  red-breasts 
should  eat  worms,  1  unquestionably 
may  ;  but  whether  it  were  the  inten- 
tion   of  Providence    that    I    sljould 


sacrifice  the  one  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other,  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

My  bird  was  now  my  constant  at- 
tendant in  the  place  where  first  we 
met,  and  I  pretended  to  weed  when 
weeds  no  longer  grew  there.  At 
first  I  fed  it  with  the  aliment  natuie 
designed  fur  it;  but  I  soon  substitut- 
ed crumbs  of  bread.  This  was  in 
autumn.  Winter  approached  ;  I  had 
two  sticks  fixed  upriglit,.  and  a  third 
laid  across  for  a  perch.  Here  my 
robin  awaited  my  coming  into  the 
garden.  Crumbs  were  always  in  my 
hand  ;  they  were  laid  near  the  perch  ; 
then  more  and  more  distant  fiom  it, 
then  at  my  feet  ;  still  my  bird  fed 
without  fear.     I    then    held  out  my 
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open  h:i;id  with  the  crumbs  upon  it  ; 
this  was  making  rather  loo  free  ;  my 
hird  flew  up  for  each  crumb  it  took, 
but  would  not  remain  on  my  hand. 
Ky  this  time  its  plumage  was  perfect ; 
its  back  and  wings  were  of  the  shin- 
ing brown,  and  its  breast  of  the  orange 
red  (if  its  species. 

I  shall  ever  have  greater  faith  in 
St.  Valentine  than  I  have  in  some 
other  saints,  since  it  is  under  his 
auspices  that  birds  are  said  to  pair  ; 
for,  on  entering  my  garden  on  St. 
Valentine's  day,  I  saw  two  robins  sit- 
ting on  the  [K'rch.  I  now  perceived, 
for  the  first  time,  that  my  bird  was  a 
female  ;  her  breast  not  being  of  quite 
so  deep  a  colour  as  that  of  her  com- 
panion, and  her  aspect  not  being  so 
fierce. 

Our  acquaintance  continued  on  the 
accustomed  footing  till  the  beginning 
of  August,  when  I  was  absent  for  a 
month.  On  my  return  I  found  my 
poor  bird  reduced  to  skin  and  feath- 
ers ;  the  season  had  been  dry,  and 
worms  scarce.  She  flew  instantly  to 
my  hand,  and,  having  eaten  a  few 
crumbs,  without  the  ceremony  of  re- 
treating, she  filled  her  beak,  and  flew 
into  a  neighbouring  hedge,  where  her 
young  brood,  escaped  from  tlie  nest, 
but  unable  to  procine  their  own  sub- 
sistence, were  crying  for  food.  Aware 
of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  I  re- 
mained while  she  made  as  many  trips 
as  satisfied  her  offspring,  and  she 
continued  to  supply  them  from  my 
hand  till  they  were  no  longer  under 
the  care  of  their  parent. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  my  robin 
had  to  suffer  a  persecution  which 
would  either  have  destroyed  her,  or 
driven  her  from  the  spot,  if  I  had  not 
come  forward  as  her  champion.  1 
frequently  laid  her  crumbs  on  the 
outside  of  a  window,  which  bad 
weather  obliged  me  to  shut  imme- 
diately. Here  she  was  always  pur- 
sued, with  great  ferocity,  by  a  bird 
of  her  own  species.  Both  birds  re- 
cognised in  me  the  protector  of  my 
feathered  friend  ;  if  I  remained  at 
the  window  she  ate  in  security,  and 
the  aggressor  took  to  its  wings  ;  if  I 
retired  she  flew  away  in  terror,  and 


her  enemy  took  possessi(*n  of  the 
field.  This  aflords  some  illustration 
of  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  red- 
breasts of  two  years  old  kill  those  of 
one.  Nor  are  redbreasts  the  only 
enemies  which  the  redbreasts  have 
to  fear  ;  for,  if  they  are  murderers, 
sparrows  arc  daring  robbers.  These 
would  not  have  injured  her  person  ; 
but  I  was  equally  obliged  to  stand 
guard  over  her  provisions,  which 
they  would  have  devoured  very 
quietly,  while  they  were  obliging  her 
to  stand  at  a  distance. 

Years  have  rolled  away ;  my 
robin's  perch  has  fallen,  and  a  more 
domestic  intercourse  has  been  es- 
tablished between  mvself  and  her. 
The  room  through  which  I  pass  to 
my  drawing-room  has  a  window  to 
the  ground,  and  near  to  this  grows  a 
magnificent  variegated  holly,  of  six- 
ty years  standing.  This  holly  has 
been  the  perch  of  my  bird.  Here  she 
has  sat,  watching  for  me  as  I  might 
pass  througli  the  room  ;  from  this  she 
has  flown  in  at  the  window,  to  feast 
on  crumbs  placed  in  a  small  tray  on 
the  carpet ;  and  to  this  she  has  re- 
treated, when  satisfied,  to  warble  a 
sweet  song  of  thanks  for  my  bounty. 
Never  has  she  been  absent,  summer 
or  winter,  e.xcept  while  she  was  sit- 
ting on  her  eggs. 

^Vhe^  hunger  was  pressing,  and  I 
did  not  immediately  attend  to  its 
call,  she  would  fly  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  my  drawing-room,  and  stretch 
up  her  little  neck  to  ask  for  bread. 
If  this  did  not  attract  n)y  eye,  she 
applied  to  n)y  ear,  by  hitting  her 
beak  against  the  glass  ;  and  when 
she  knew  she  had  succeeded,  by  my 
rising  from  my  seat,  she  flew  back  to 
the  window  of  the  holly  tree,  by  which 
alone  she  was  admitted.  The  win- 
dow opened,  she  flew  through  the 
room,  turned  the  angle  of  the  door- 
way which  led  to  the  drawing-room. 
and  perched  on  the  table,  at  which  I 
sat,  within  a  k\\  inches  of  my  hand. 
On  this  table  stood  her  tray.  She 
fed  while  I  sat  close  to  her ;  then 
hopped  round  the  room,  inspected 
the  crevices  of  the  wainscot,  and  flew 
out  bv  the  way  she  came. 
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My  bird  becKiiie — as  aii  redbreasts 
are,  and  as  some  animals  which  are 
not  redbreasts  are — a  persecutor  iii 
her  turn.  She  was  extremely  tena- 
cious of  the  inviolability  of  her  own 
territories.  No  other  robin  dared  to 
approach  her  window,  except  once, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  the  window  open,  and  the  own- 
er not  on  guard,  a  poor  starved  fel- 
low-creature ventured  into  her  draw- 
room.  She  pursued  it  with  the  same 
ferocity  with  which  she  had  former- 
ly been  pursued  ;  the  frightened 
stranger,  not  aware  of  the  opposition 
it  would  meet  with  from  the  glass, 
which  my  bird  was  well  acquainted 
with,  beat  itself  against  the  windows, 
and  would  probably  have  been  the 
victim  of  its  intrusion,  if  I  h.id  not 
rescued  it  by  taking  it  in  my  hand. 

The  mate  of  my  robin  was  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  aniiitosity.  I 
have  frequently  seen  her,  before  she 
had  finished  her  meal,  take  the  larg- 
est crunib  on  the  tray,  and  put  it  inio 
his  tnout!),  as  he  stood  waiting  for  it, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  window; 
and  1  have  heard  her  call  him,  and 
seen  bun  come  to  help  himself,  if  the 
crumbs  \sti\Q  on  the  outside..  To  her 
offspring  she  was  not  so  indulgent. 
She  fed  ihem  from  her  table  while 
her  care  was  necessary,  and  she  has 
brought  them  to  the  holly  tree  to 
shorten  her  journeys  ;  but  when  a 
fine  stout  young  bird  would  have  re- 
mained in  its  vicinity,  she  has  chased 
it  away. 

Sucli  has  been  my  acquaintance 
with  my  bird,  during  upwards  of 
thirteen    vears  ;  and,   at   the  end  of 


this  time,  iier  eye  and  her  plumage 
were  not  less  bright,  nor  her  wings 
and  her  feet  less  active.  I  have  dread- 
ed tlie  season  of  her  moulting,  when 
the  feathers  of  her  neck  and  breast 
were  reduced  to  rags,  and  those  of 
lier  tail  dropped  off,  one  by  one,  till 
no  tail  was  left ;  and  I  have  dreaded 
severe  frosty  nights,  lest  she  should 
not  be  able  to  survive  the  cold  ;  but 
still  my  bird  always  appeared  in  the 
morning. 

During  the  frost  of  the  last  week 
of  the  last  month,  my  bird  was  my 
torment,  by  being  continually  at  my 
window,  beseeching  me  to  let  her  in  : 
and  when  admitted,  I  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  driving  her  out.  She  want- 
ed shelter,  and  endeavoured  to  elude 
all  my  attempts  to  force  her  to  the 
open  window.  This  was  exceeding- 
ly painful  to  mc  ;  but  I  considered 
that  niiture  had  formed  her  for  the 
open  air,  and  I  had  formerly  found 
robins  dead  in  tlie  morning,  afler 
having  been  permitted  to  shelter  in 
the  house  for  the  night. 

Sunday,  the  2yth  of  January,  came, 
and  with  it  a  thaw.  JMy  bird  came 
and  fed  as  usual,  and  I  saw  her  no 
more. 

I  never  pass  through  the  outer 
room  without  looking  at  her  window, 
I  never  hear  a  leaf  fall  against  my 
window,  without  raising  my  eyes  to- 
wards it.  I  open  that  by  whicli  she 
was  accustomed  to  enter,  wliich 
opening  was  the  signal  for  her  to  Hy 
to  it,  if  she  was  not  already  posted 
in  her  watch  tower,  the  holly.  It  is 
in  vain — mv  bird  is  gone  ibr  ever. 


DEATH'S  DOINGS.^ 
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also  received  farther  illustrations, 
wiiich  greatly  increase  the  general 
interest  and  eflect.  There  is  some- 
thing in  those  volumes  to  gratify 
every  taste,  many  as  are  the  tastes  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  grave,  the  gay,  the 
pathetic,  the  humorous,  the  enter- 
taining, and  the  instructive,  lose  none 
of  their  charms  and  value  by  being 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  together  with 
JMr.  Dagiey's  excellent  inventions, 
mutually  shedding  a  light  on  and  re- 
ceiving a  light  from  each  other. 

As  an  example  of  the  novelties  in- 
troduced, we  shall  take  the  Picture 
of  Death  and  the  VV^arrior,  which  has 
been  written  to  in  a  very  fine  man- 
ner by  graceful  Feeling,  Genius, 
Talent,  and  Wit.  It  represents  an 
armed  knight  issuing  from  his  tent  to 
battle  ;  a  fair  lady  is  tying  her  scarf 
on  his  arm,  but  Death  is  placing  the 
helm  upon  his  head.  Upon  this 
the  muse  of  Mrs.  Hemans  has  pour- 
ed forth  the  following  affecting  and 
melodious  strain : — 

■•'  '  Ay,  warrior,  arm  !  and  wear  thy  plume 

On  a  proud  and  fearless  brow  ! 
1  am  the  lord  of  the  lonely  tomb, 

And  a  mightier  one  than  thon  ! 

Bid  thy  soul's  love  farewell,  young  chief! 

Bid  her  a  long  farewell ! 
Like  the  morning's  dew  shall  pass  that  grief — 

Thou  comcst  with  me  to  dwell  ! 

riiy  bark  may  rush  through  the  foaming  deep, 

Thy  steed  o'er  the  breezy  hill; 
But  they  bear  thee  on  to  a  place  of  sleep, 

^farrow,  and  cold,  and  still !' 

'  Was  the  voice  I  heard  thy  voice,  O  Death  ! 

And  is  thy  day  so  near  ? 
Then  on  the  field  shall  my  life's  last  breath 

Mingle  with  Victory's  cheer  ! 

Banners  shall  float,  with  the  trumpet's  note. 

Above  mc  as  I  die ; 
And  the  palm-tree  wave  o'er  my  noble  grave, 

Under  the  Syrian  sky. 

High  hearts  shall  burn  in  the  royal  hall. 
When  the  minstrel  names  that  spot ; 

And  the  eyes  I  love  shall  weep  my  fall — 
Death  !  Death  !  I  fear  thee  not.' 

'  Warrior,  thou  bearest  a  haughty  heart. 

But  I  can  bend  its  pride ! 
How  shouldst  thou  know  that   tliy  soul  will 
part 

In  the  hour  of  Victory's  tide? 

It  may  be  far  from  thy  stecl-c'ad  band?. 
That  I  shall  make  thee  mine ; 
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It  may  be  lone  on  the  desert-sand";, 
Where  men  for  fountains  pine  ! 

It  may  be  deep  amidst  heavy  chains. 

In  some  strong  Paynim  hold — 
I  have  slow  dull  steps  and  lingering  pains, 

Wherewith  to  tame  the  bold!' 

'  Death  !  Death  !  I  go  to  a  doom  unblest 

If  this  indeed  must  be  ! 
But  the  Cross  is  bound  upon  my  breast, 

And  I  may  not  shrink  for  thee ! 

Sound,  clarion,  sound  ! — for  my  vows  are  given 
To  the  cause  of  the  holy  shrine ; 

I  bow  my  soul  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
O  Death  !  and  not  to  thine  !'  " 

By  the  side  of  this  effusion  is  a 
worthy  compeer  ;  a  beautiful  and 
elevated  composition  from  the  pen 
of  L.  E.  L. 

"  It  came  upon  the  morning  wind 

One  loud  and  thrilling  tone. 
And  distant  hills  sent  forth  their  voice, — 

The  trumpet-call  was  blown. 

And  sterner  grew  each  stately  brow 

As  that  war-blast  pass'd  by. 
And  redder  grew  each  warrior  cheek, 

Brighter  each  warrior  eye. 

But  other  cheeks  grew  pale  to  hear. 

And  other  eyes  grew  dim  ; 
Woman  shares  not  man's  battle  joy, — 

That  joy  is  all  for  him. 

The  same  blast  lights  the  glance  of  flamc^ 

Darkens  the  martial  frown. 
At  which  a  woman's  rose-lip  fades — 

At  which  her  heart  sinks  down. 

Proudly  that  trumpet  sweeps  thy  hills. 
Land  of  the  sword  and  shrine  ; 

It  calls  the  soldier  of  the  Cross 
To  fight  for  Palestine. 

It  roused  one  tent,  which  stood  apart 

Within  the  barrier  made 
By  many  a  green  and  creeping  shrub. 

And  one  tall  palm-tree's  shade. 

It  roused  a  warrior  and  his  bride — 
His  bride  !  What  doth  she  there  ? 

Oh,  rather  ask,  when  led  by  love. 
What  will  not  woman  dare  1 

Said  I  her  timid  nature  was 

Like  her  cheek's  timid  hue  1 
But  fearful  though  that  nature  be. 

She  hath  her  courage  too. 

Go  ask  the  fever  couch,  the  cell 

Of  guilt  :  she  hath  no  part 
In  courage  of  the  head  and  hand. 
She  hath  that  of  the  heart. 

Tis  this  has  brought  that  gentle  one 

From  her  fair  Provence  bower. 
Where  in  her  husband's  halls  she  dwoU, 
iXu-sed  li^e  a  Icvc-lv  flov.'cr. 
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That  trumpet-call,  it  roused  them  both 
From  a  sweet  dream  of  home, — 

Roused  him  to  hopes  that  with  sueh  sound 
To  gallant  spirits  come. 

And  she, — at  least  she  hid  the  fears 

That  clouded  her  fair  brow  ; 
Her  prayers  had  guarded  him  in  fight. 

Might  they  not  guard  him  now  1 

She  armed  him,  though  her  trembling  hand 

Shook  like  a  leaf  the  while  ; — 
The  battle  had  his  onward  glance, 

But  she  his  lingering  smile. 

She  brought  the  blue  and  broidercd  scarf, 

Her  colours  for  his  breast ; 
But  what  dark  dreary  shape  has  brought 

His  helm  and  plumed  crest  ? 

Fell  shade !  they  see,  they  heed,  thee  not, 

Thou  of  the  noiseless  wing  ; 
The  viewless  shaft,  the  sudden  call, — 

O  Death,  here  is  thy  sting  ! 

The  lips  would  close  in  pious  hope. 

The  eyes  in  willing  sleep. 
But  for  the  tears,  the  bitter  tears, 

That  love  is  left  to  weep. 

'Tis  evening,  and  the  blood-red  west 

Has  not  so  deep  a  red. 
As  hath  that  slaughter-field,  where  lie 

The  dying  and  the  dead. 

'Tis  midnight,  and  the  clang  of  steel. 

The  human  shout  and  cry, 
Are  silent  as  if  sleep  and  peace 

Were  upon  earth  and  sky. 

The  strife  is  past  like  other  storms. 

Soldier  and  chief  are  gone. 
Yet  lightly  falls  a  woman's  step — 

What  doth  she  there  alone  '\ 

'Tis she  !  the  Provence  Rose;  oh,  well 

Such  name  beseems  her  now  ! 
The  pale  and  stony  dead  around 

Wear  not  more  ghastly  brow. 

Woe  for  her  search — too  soon  she  finds 

Her  valiant  knight  laid  low  ; 
Thou  fatal  helm,  thou  hast  betrayed 

His  head  to  the  life-blow. 

One  blasting  gaze — one  loud  wild  shriek, — 

She  sinks  upon  his  breast  : 
O  Death  !  thou  hast  been  mercilul, — 

For  both,  both  are  at  rest." 

The  next  piece  is  descriptive  of 
the  scene,  and  does  credit  to  the 
talent  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Richardson  (the 
author  of  a  pretty  volume  of  Sonnets, 
of  which  a  little  fairy  edition  has 
lately  been  published), 

"  The  warrior's  soul  is  kindling  now 

With  wildly-blending  fires, 
He  fondly  breathes  each  raptured  vow 

That  faithful  love  inspires  ■ 


But  not  those  whispered  words  alonr 

Arrest  the  maiden's  ear, 
A  prouder  strain — a  loftier  tone, 

Awakes  the  throb  of  foar  ! 

They  hear  the  %var-notes  on  the  gale. 

Before  the  tent  they  stand. 
His  form  is  clad  in  glittering  mail. 

The  sword  is,  in  his  hand  ; 
Her  scarf  around  his  arm  is  twined. 

For  love's  remembering  spell — 
Ah  !  would  that  kindred  skill  could  bind 

The  links  of  life  as  well  ! 

The  battle  steed  is  waiting  nigh. 

Nor  brooks  his  lord's  delay  ! 
And  eager  troops  arc  trampling  by. 

And  wave  their  banners  gay.? 
Nor  boding  dream,  nor  bitter  care. 

In  that  proud  host  are  found. 
While  echoing  through  the  startled  air 

The  cheerful  trumpets  sound. 

The  maid,  with  mingled  pride  and  grief- 
Faint  hopes  and  withering  fears. 

Still  gazes  on  the  gallant  chief 
Through  dim  impassioned  tears. 

He  sees  but  Victory's  golden  wreath 
And  Love's  unfading  flame. 

Nor  thinks  how  soon  the  form  of  Deat.h 
May  cross  the  path  of  fame  ! 

'  A  last  farewell — a  last  embrace. 

And  now  for  glory's  plain !' 
Those  parting  accents  left  a  trace 

Of  frenzy  on  her  brain. 
And  when  the  warrior's  helm  was  brought 

To  crown  his  forehead  fair, 
Alas  !  the  shuddering  maiden  thought 

'Twas  Death  that  placed  it  there  !" 

The  last  illustration  is  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hood,  whose  Whims  and 
Oddities  have  set  all  the  world  "  a 
langking,"  and  whose  National 
Talcs  are  becoming  quite  national. 
It  is  entitled  The  Volunteer,  and  is 
a  very  whimsical  and  diverting  llight 
away  from  the  solemn  and  touching. 

'•'  'T  was  in  that  memorable  year 
France  threaten'd  to  put  off  in 
Flat-bottom'd  boats,  intendmg  each 
To  be  a  British  coffin, — 
To  make  sad  widows  of  our  wives. 
And  every  babe  an  orphan. 

When  coats  were  made  of  scarlet  cloak? , 

And  heads  were  dredged  with  flour. — 

I  listed  in  the  Tailor's  Corps 

Against  the  battle  hour; 

A  perfect  volunteer, — for  why  ■? 

I  brought  my  '  will  and  power.' 

One  dreary  day,  a  day  of  dread. 
Like  Cato's,  overcast, — 
About  the  hour  of  six  (the  morn 
And  I  were  breaking  fast,) — 
There  came  a  loud  and  sudden  sound 
That  struck  me  all  aghast ! 
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A  disuial  Eort  of  morning  roll 
That  was  not  to  be  eaten  ; 
Although  it  was  no  skin  of  mine, 
But  parchment  that  was  beaten, 
I  felt  tatooed  tiiroiigh  all  my  flesh 
Like  any  Otahcitan. 

Mv  jaws  with  uKer  dread  enclosed 

The  morsel  I  was  munching, 

Ami  terror  iock'd  them  up  so  tight, 

My  very  teeth  we«t  crunching 

AH  through  my  bread  and  tongue  at  once, 

Like  sandwich  made  at  lunching. 

My  hand  that  held  the  teapot  fast, 

Stitlcn'd,  but  yet  unsteady. 

Kept  pouring,  pouring,  pouring  o'er, 

The  cup  in  one  long  eddy. 

Till  both  my  hose  were  mark'd  with  tea. 

As  they  were  mark'd  already. 

1  felt  my  visage  turn  from  red 
To  white — from  cold  to  hot, 
But  it  was  nothing  wonderful 
Aly  colour  changed  I  wot. 
For,  like  some  variable  silks, 
I  felt  that  I  was  shot. 

And  looking  forth  with  anxious  eye 

From  my  snug  upper  story, 

I  saw  our  melancholy  corps 

Going  to  beds  all  gory ; 

The  pioneers  seem'd  very  loath 

To  axe  the  way  to  glory. 

The  captain  march'd  as  mourners  march 
The  ensign  too  seem'd  lagging. 
And  many  more,  although  they  were 
No  ensigns,  took  to  flagging  ; 
Like  corpses  in  the  Serpentine, 
Methought  they  wanted  dragging. 

But  while  I  watch'd,  the  thought  of  Death 

Came  like  a  chilly  gust, 

And  lo  !  I  shut  the  window  down. 

With  very  little  lust 

To  join  so  many  marching  men 

That  soon  might  be  March  dust. 

Quoth  I,  '  Since  Fate  ordains  it  so, 
Our  coast  the  foe  must  land  on  ;' 


1  felt  warm  beside  the  fire 

I  cared  not  to  abandon  ; 

And  homes  and  hearths  arc  always  things 

That  patriots  make  a  stand  on. 

'  The  fools  that  fight  abroad  for  home,' 
Thought  I, '  may  get  a  wrong  one  ; 
I^et  tliosc  who  have  no  homes  at  all 
Go  battle  for  a  long  one.' 
The  mirror  here  confirmed  me  this 
Reflection  by  a  strong  one^ 

For  there,  where  I  was  wont  to  shave 

And  deck  me  like  Adonis, 

There  stood  the  leader  of  our  foes. 

With  vultures  for  his  cronies. 

No  Corsican,  but  Deatli  himself, 

The  Bony  of  all  Bonies. 

A  horrid  sight  it  was,  and  sad, 

To  see  the  grisly  chap 

Put  on  my  crimson  livery. 

And  then  begin  to  clap 

My  helmet  on — Ah,  me  !  it  felt 

Like  any  felon's  cap  ! 

My  plume  seem'd  borrow 'd  from  a  hearse, 

An  undertaker's  crest ; 

My  epaulettes  like  coffin  plates ; 

My  belt  so  heavy  press'd. 

Four  pipeclay  cross-roads  seem'd  to  lie 

At  once  upon  my  breast. 

My  brazen  breastplate  only  lack'd 

A  little  heap  of  salt 

To  make  me  like  a  corpse  full  dress'd, 

Preparing  for  the  vault, 

To  set  up  what  the  poets  call 

My  everlasting  halt. 

This  funeral  show  inclined  me  ^uite 
To  peace  : — and  here  I  am  ! 
Whilst  better  Lions  go  to  war. 
Enjoying  with  the  Lamb 
A  lengthen'd  life,  that  might  have  been 
A  Martial  epigram." 

With   this  clever  jcn  d'vsprit   we 
must  conchido. 


BUCKINGHAM'S  MESOPOTAMIA.* 


^T^HIS  is  a  book  exceedingly  rich 
-*-  in  almost  every  topic  that  can 
gratify  public  cnriosity.  There  are 
personal  adventures,  description  ot" 
singular  manners  and  extraordinary 
countries,  geograpliical  information, 
industrious  historical  researcli,  witii 
full  accounts  of  uuraerous  places   of 


the  greatest  classical  and  scriptural 
interest.  We  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  a  few  extracts. 

At  Aleppo,  iMr.  Buckingham  made 
an  arrangement  for  travelling  to  JVIar- 
din  and  Mousul,on  the  Tigris,  with  a 
small  caravan,  formed  by  a  merchant 
of  the   latter  city  ;  and,  in  order  to 


*  Travels  in  Mesopotamia;  including  a  Journey  from  Aleppo  across  the  Euphrates  to  Orfah 
(the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,)  &c, :  with  Researches  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  &c.  By 
.T.  S.  Buckingham,  Author  of  Travels  in  Palestine;  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  &.c.  I 
Tcl.  4'o.     London,  1827. 
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enable  him  to  avoid  the  exactions  im- 
posed upon  Frank  or  European 
travellers,  by  the  governors  at  the 
different  stations  on  the  road,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  assume  the  ap- 
pearance and  language  of  an  Arab, 
and  conform  in  all  things  to  the  di- 
rections of  Hadjee-Abdel  Racknian, 
the  master  of  the  caravan. 

"  My  dress  and  arms,"  he  says, 
"  were  like  those  of  Hadjee  Abdel 
Ateef,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
who  had  accompanied  his  venerable 
uncle  on  the  pilgrimage.  The  for- 
mer consisted  of  the  blue-cloth  sher- 
val,  jiibla,  and  kemish,  of  the  Arab 
costume  ;  a  large  overhanging  tar- 
boosh, or  red  cap,  falling  over  the 
neck  and  shoulders  behind  ;  a  white 
muslin  turban,  and  a  red  silk  sash  : 
the  latter,  of  a  Damascus  sabre,  a 
Turkish  musket,  small  carbine,  and 
pistols,  wilh  ammunition  for  each. 
The  conveniences  borne  on  my  own 
horse  were,  a  pipe  and  tobacco  bag, 
a  metal  drinking  cup,  a  pocket  com- 
pass, memorandum  books  and  ink- 
stand on  one  side  of  a  pair  of  small 
khovid),  or  Eastern  travelling  bags  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  niaraboot,  or 
chain-fastenings,  and  irons  for  secur- 
ing the  horse,  by  spiking  him  at 
night  to  the  earth,  on  plains  where 
there  are  no  shrubs  or  trees.  A  small 
Turkey  carpet,  which  was  to  serve 
for  bed,  for  table,  and  for  prayers  ; 
and  a  woollen  cloak  for  a  coverlid 
during  the  cold  nights,  in  which  we 
should  have  to  repose  on  the  ground, 
without  covering  or  shelter,  were 
rolled  up  behind  the  seat  of  the  sad- 
dle with  straps  ;•  and  my  equipment 
for  any  length  of  route,  was  thus 
thought  to  be  complete.  The  sup- 
plies I  had  taken  with  me  for  the 
journey,  included  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  six  hundred  piastres  (then  about 
100/.  sterling)  on  a  merchant  at  Bag- 
dad ;  and  nearly  two  thousand  pias- 
tres in  small  gold  coin,  which,  with 
such  papers  as  I  considered  of  im- 
portance to  me,  1  carried  concealed 
in  one  girdle  round  my  waist,  called, 
by  the  people,  a  khumnir,  aud  gene- 
rally used  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
cannot  be  lost  or  taken  from  a  tra- 


veller, without  his  being  absolutely 
stripped." 

The  route,  at  the  first  setting  out 
from  Aleppo,  lay  nearly  nortl),  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  little  inland  ri- 
ver upon  which  Aleppo  is  built.  The 
country,  at  the  slight  distance  from 
the  river,  is  barren.  At  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  river,  which  the  cara- 
van reached  about  sunset,  several 
winding  streams,  all  rising  from  the 
the  same  spring,  watered  a  small 
hollow  plain,  upon  which  was  en- 
camped a  horde  of  Turcomans,  the 
tents  of  which  people  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  Arabs. 
At  a  short  remove,  one  of  the  villages 
of  Oktereen  presented  specimens 
(as  we  presun)e)  of  that  description 
of  architecture  which  has  been  call- 
ed Cyclopian  ;  and  the  extract  which 
we  shall  make,  beside  this  and  seve- 
ral other  curious  particulars,  com- 
prises one  of  the  many  testimonials, 
which  are  now  daily  springing  up, 
in  vindication  of  the  calumniated  nar- 
ratives of  Bruce,  It  is  an  easy,  and 
now  common-place  criticism,  to  talk 
of  travellers'  lies  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  see 
nothing,  and  know  nothing,  than  to 
dispute  the  veracity  of  all  whose  ex- 
perience is  wider  than  their  own  ! 

"  Our  course  had  been  nearly 
north,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day,  but  it  now  bent  to- 
wards tlie  north  east  in  pursuing 
which  direction  we  reached,  in  an 
hour  after  setting  out,  a  village  called 
Oktereen.  There  was  a  smaller  one, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it,  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  both  were 
at  this  moment  inhabited  by  peasants 
who  cultivated  rich  corn  lands  on  a 
fine  red  soil,  and  of  great  extent. 
The  style  of  building  in  both  of  these 
villages,  like  that  of  the  ruined  ones 
we  had  already  passed,  was  remark- 
able, each  separate  dwelling  having  a 
high  pointed  dome  of  unburnt  bricks, 
raised  on  a  square  fabric  of  stone  ; 
so  that,  at  a  little  distance,  they  re- 
sembled a  cluster  of  bee-hives  on 
square  pedestals. 

"  In  the  village  through  which  we 
passed,  was  a  khan  or  caravanserai 
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of  MohainnQedaii  construction,  and 
good  masonry,  though  now  seldom 
resorted  to  by  travellers.  Near  it 
was  a  iiigli  round  eminence,  enclosed 
by  a  circular  wall,  formed  of  very 
large  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  rude- 
ly put  together  without  cement.  This 
is  called  the  Castle,  but  over  all  the 
liill  th?re  appear  no  other  vestiges  of 
building  than  this,  which  I  should 
consider  to  he  a  work  of  the  very 
earliest  ages  of  antiquity.  The  stones 
are,  in  general,  much  too  large  to  be 
moved  by  mere  manual  labour,  esti- 
mating the  strength  of  man  at  its 
present  standard;  and  yet  one  would 
conceive,  that  if  the  people,  by  whom 
they  were  placed  here,  used  the  aid 
of  any  instruments  for  that  pmpose, 
they  would  also  have  hewn  them  in- 
to regular  forms,  for  additional 
strength.  But,  like  most  other  works 
of  ancient  labour,  the  very  simplici- 
ty of  their  construction  excites  pro- 
blems the  most  diflicult  of  solution. 

"  Xear  the  foot  of  the  hill,  are 
deep  wells,  containing  excellent 
water,  of  which  we  drank,  as  we 
passed,  from  the  pitchers  of  some 
women  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
vessels  used  by  them  are  broad  at 
the  bottom,  narrow  at  the  top,  and 
about  two  feet  high,  with  a  thick 
handle  on  each  side.  They  are  all 
of  copper,  tinned  within  and  without; 
nor  did  we  see  a  single  vessel  of 
earthenware  among  them.  The  dress 
of  the  females  was  mostly  of  blue 
cotton  cloth  ;  some  of  the  younger 
girls  were  pretty,  and  all  had  fairer 
and  more  ruddy  complexions  than 
wc  had  lately  been  accustomed  to 
see. 

'^  From  hence,  the  high  ranee  of 
?'Iount  Taurus  was  visible  on  our 
loft,  to  the  north-west,  and  seemed  to 
tie  nearly  in  a  line  with  our  route,  or 
to  run  in  a  north-east  and  south-west 
direction.  Many  of  its  rugged  sum- 
mits were  covered  with  snow  ;  and 
from  their  appearance,  as  they  inter- 
cepted our  iiorizon  but  slightly  in 
iiat  quarter,  it  was  evident  that  our 
)V.n  level  was  also  a  very  elevated  one. 

"  While  halting  at  the  well  of 
(^Jaereon,  there  came  to  drink  an  ass 


of  our  own  caravan,  ^vho  liad  lost 
Irom  the  thickest  part  of  his  thighs 
behind,  between  the  knee  and  the 
tail,  at  least  an  English  pound  of 
flesh  from  each,  and  yet  still  walked 
freely,  without  any  aj^pareut  suffer- 
ing. The  blood  remained  clotted  in 
streams  below  the  wounds  ;  and,  on 
inquirv,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
torn  in  this  manner,  only  two  nights 
before,  by  a  hyo-na,  while  the  cara- 
van was  encamped  at  Ilailan,  a  few 
hours*  distance  from  Aleppo.  Bruce's 
account  of  the  Abyssinians  cutting 
steaks  from  a  live  ox,  sewing  up  the 
wound,  and  driving  the  beast  on  his 
journey,  had  always,  until  now,  ap- 
peared to  me  difi'icult  of  belief;  not 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  act,  for  that 
would  weigh  but  little  with  people  of 
their  character,  but  from  my  con- 
ceiving that  no  animal  could,  after 
being  so  treated,  pursue  its  march. 
Here,  however,  I  saw  before  me  a 
similar  fact,  one  which  I  confess  sur- 
prised me,  but  to  which  I  could  not 
refuse  credence,  as  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  my  senses. 

"  In  pursuing  our  way  across  the 
plains,  we  passed  a  party  of  husband- 
men gathering  in  the  harvest,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  grain  being 
now  fully  ripe.  They  plucked  up 
the  corn  by  the  roots,  instead  of 
reaping  it,  a  practice  often  spoken  of 
in  the  Scriptures,  though  reaping 
seems  to  be  made  the  earliest  and 
most  frequent  mention  of.  On  see- 
ing the  caravan,  one  of  the  labourers 
ran  from  his  companions,  and,  ap- 
proaching us,  danced,  stood  on  his 
iiands,  with  his  feet  alott  in  the  air, 
and  gave  other  demonstrations  of  joy, 
when  he  presented  us  with  an  ear  of 
corn  and  a  flower,  as  an  offering  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  year;  anotlier 
remnant  also  of  a  very  ancient  usage 
in  the  '' wave  oflering"'  of  the  sheaf 
and  the  ear  of  corn,  commanded  to 
the  Israelites  by  Moses.  We  returned 
for  it  a  handful  of  paras,  or  small  tin 
coin,  and  answered  the  shout  of  joy 
which  echoed  from  the  field,  by  ac- 
clamations from  the  caravan.'' 

"  Lake  Orfah  is  consecnited  to 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  like  that 
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nf  El  Bedawce  at  Tripoly,  on  the 
'■oast  of  Syria,  is  filled  with  an  in- 
credible number  of  fine  carp,  some 
of  which  are  two  feet  in  length,  and 
t^f  a  proportionate  thickness.  As  the 
water  in  which  they  float  is  beauti- 
fully transparent,  they  arc  seen  to 
great  advantage  ;  and  it  is  an  act  of 
charity,  as  well  as  of  diversion,  for 
the  visitors  there  to  purchase  vege- 
table leaves  and  scatter  them  on  the 
surface,  by  which  the  fish  are  col- 
lected literally  in  heaps.  As  they 
are  forbidden  to  be  caught  or  mo- 
lested, they  multiply  exceedingly  ; 
and  I  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  in 
estimating  their  present  number 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  canal, 
and  the  smaller  stream,  at  twenty 
thousand  at  least :  and  their  numbers 
are  constantly  on  the  increase,  it  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  sacrilege  of  the 
most  unpardonable  kind,  for  any  one 
to  use  them  as  food." 

During  the  journey  from  the  plain 
of  Sinjar,  by  Ronioila  to  Moiisul, 
the  caravan  was  afflicted  with  a 
<lreadful  drought.  Its  arrival  at  wa- 
ter gives  rise  to  a  most  animated 
scene,  wliich  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Buckingham. 

"  It  was  near  midnight  when  we 
reached  a  marshy  ground,  in  which 
a  clear  stream  was  flowing  along, 
through  beds  of  tall  and  thick  rushes, 
but  so  hidden  by  these,  thattiie  noise 
of  its  flow  was  heard  long  before  the 
stream  itself  could  be  seen.  From 
the  length  of  the  march,  and  the  ex- 
hausting heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
even  at  night,  the  horses  were  ex- 
ceedingly thirst3\  Their  impatient 
restlessness,  evinced  by  their  tramp- 
ing, neighing,  and  eager  impatience 
to  rush  all  to  one  particular  point, 
gave  us,  indeed,  the  first  indications 
of  our  approach  to  water,  which  was 
perccptiljjc  to  their  stronger  scent 
long  before  it  was  even  heard  by  us. 
On  reaching  tlie  brink  of  this  stream, 
for  which  ]iurpose  we  had  been  for- 
cibly turned  aside,  by  the  ungovern- 
able fury  of  the  animals,  to  the  south- 
ward of  our  route,  the  banks  were 
found  to  be  so  high  above  the  surface 
of  th?  water,  that   the  horses  miAA 


not  reach  it  to  drink.  Some,  more 
impatienr  than  the  rest,  plunged  them- 
selves and  their  riders  at  once  into 
the  current,  and,  after  being  led 
swimming  to  a  less  elevated  part  of 
the  bauk,  over  wliich  they  could 
mount,  were  extricated  with  consi- 
derable difficulty  ;  while  two  of  the 
horses  of  the  caravan,  who  were 
more  heavily  laden  than  the  others, 
by  carrying  the  baggage  as  well  as 
the  persons  of  their  riders,  were 
drowned.  The  stream  was  narrow, 
but  deep,  and  had  a  soft  muddy  bot* 
torn,  in  which  another  of  the  horses 
became  so  fastly  stuck,  that  he  was 
suffocated  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
camels  marched  patiently  along  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  those 
persons  of  the  caravan  who  were 
provided  with  skins  and  other  ves- 
sels containing  small  supplies  of  wa- 
ter ;  but  the  horses  could  not,  by  all 
the  power  of  their  riders,  be  kept 
from  the  stream,  any  more  than  the 
crowd  of  thirsty  pilgrims,  who,  many 
of  them  having  no  small  vessels  to 
dip  up  the  water  from  the  brook, 
followed  the  example  of  the  impa- 
tient horses,  and  plunged  at  once  in- 
to the  current.  For  myself,  I  ex- 
perienced more  difficulty  than  I  can 
well  describe,  in  keeping  my  own 
horse  from  breaking  down  the  loose 
earth  of  the  bank  on  which  he  stood, 
and  plunging  in  with  the  others  ;  it 
being  as  much  as  all  my  strength  of 
arm  could  accomplish  to  keep  him 
back  from  the  brink,  while  he  tramp- 
ed, and  snorted,  and  neighed,  and 
reared  himself  erect  on  his  hinder 
legs,  to  express  tiie  intensity  of  his 
suffering  from  thirst.  An  Indian  fa- 
kir, who  was  of  the  hadjee's  party, 
being  near  me  at  this  moment  of  my 
difficulty,  and  when  I  was  deliberat- 
ing in  my  mind  whether  I  should  not 
risk  less  in  throwing  myself  oft'  my 
horse  and  letting  him  follow  the  bent 
of  his  desires,  as  I  began  to  despair 
of  mastering  him  much  longer,  took 
from  me  my  tin  drinking  cup,  v.hich 
was  a  kind  of  circular  and  shallow 
basin,  capable  of  holding  only  about 
a  pint ;  this  having  two  small  holes 
in  the  sides  for  the  purpose  of  sling- 
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mg  it  over  the  shoulders  on  the 
march,  longer  pieces  of  cord  were 
fastened  to  the  short  ones  before  af- 
fixed to  it,  and  having  now  dismount- 
ed, by  letting  go  the  bridle,  and  slid- 
ing back  over  the  haunches  of  the 
horse  while  he  was  in  one  of  his 
erect  positions  from  rearing,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  coaxing  him  into  a  mo- 
mentary tranquillity  by  the  caresses 
and  tender  expressions  which  all 
Arab  horses  understand  so  well ;  and 
with  this  shallow  basin,  thus  slung  in 
cords,  we  drew  up  from  the  stream 
as  much  as  the  vessel  would  hold, 
and  in  as  quick,  succession  as  practi- 
cable. But  even  when  full,  the  cup 
would  hardly  contain  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  horse's  mouth  :  and  as, 
at  some  times,  it  came  up  only  half 
full,  and  at  others  was  entirely  emp- 
tied by  the  impatience  of  the  horse 
knocking  it  out  of  the  giver's  hand, 
we  let  it  down  and  drew  it  up,  I  am 
certain,  more  than  a  hundred  times, 
till  our  arms  were  tired  ;  and  even 
then  we  had  but  barely  satisfied  our 
own  thirst,  and  done  nothing,  com- 
paratively, to  allay  that  of  the  poor 
animal,  whose  sufferings,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  the  others  of  the  car- 
avan, were  really  painful  to  witness. 
This  scene,  which,  amidst  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night,  the  cries  of  the  ani- 
mals, the  shouting  and  quarrelling  of 
the  people,  and  the  indistinct  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  apprehensions 
of  danger,  from  a  totally  unexpected 
cause,  had  assumed  an  almost  awful 
character,  lasted  for  upwards  of  an 
hour;  and  so  intense  was  the  first 
impulse  of  self-preservation,  to  allay 
the  burning  rage  of  tliirst,  that,  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  the  Yezedis  were 
entirely  forgotten,  and  as  absent  from 
our  thoughts  as  if  they  had  never 
once  been  even  heard  of." 

While  at  Mousul,  JMusul,  or  Munt- 
sul,  Mr.  Buckingham  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  neighbouring  ruins  of 
a  city  which  is  held  to  have  been 
that  of  ancient  Nineveh  : 

"We  went  from  hence  towards  the 
north-east,  and  passing  over  a  stone 
bridge  of  Mohammedan  work,  thrown 
across   a    small    stream,    which    dis- 


charges itself  into  the  Tigris,  came 
in  about  an  hour  to  the  principal 
mounds  which  are  thougiit  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh. 

"  There  are  four  of  these  mounds, 
disposed  in  the  forms  of  a  square  ; 
and  these,  as  they  show  neither  bricks, 
stones,  nor  other  materials  of  build- 
ing, but  are  in  many  places  over- 
grown with  grass,  resemble  the 
mounds  left  by  entrenchments  and 
fortifications  of  ancient  Roman 
camps. 

"  The  longest  of  these  mounds 
runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  con- 
sists of  several  ridges  of  unequal 
height,  the  whole  appearing  to  ex- 
tend for  four  or  five  miles  in  length. 
There  are  thiee  other  distinct 
mounds,  which  are  all  near  to  the 
river,  and  lie  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west.  The  first  of  these,  count- 
ing from  the  soutli>vard,  is  the  one 
called  "•  Nebbe  Yuuus,"  having  a 
tomb  on  it,  which  is  thought  to  con- 
tain the  asiies  of  the  prophet  Jonas, 
and  a  small  village  collected  round 
it  ;  the  next  to  the  northward  is  call- 
ed Tal  Hermoosh,  which  is  not 
marked  by  any  striking  peculiarity  ; 
and  the  third  is  the  one  we  first  as- 
cended, and  which  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, from  its  regularity  and 
height,  is  called  Tal  Ninoa,  or  the 
Hill  of  rsineveh." 

''  There  are  appearances  of  mounds 
and  ruins  extending  for  several  miles 
to  the  southward,  and  still  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  to  the  northward  of  this, 
though  both  are  less  marked  than 
the  mounds  of  the  centre.  The 
space  between  these  is  a  level  plain, 
over  every  part  of  the  face  of  which, 
broken  pottery,  and  the  other  usual 
debris  of  ruined  cities,  are  seen  scat- 
tered about. 

"  If  it  were  true,  as  asserted  by 
Strabo,  and  other  early  writers,  that 
Nineveh  was  larger  than  Babylon,  it 
might  be  considered  to  have  been 
the  largest  city  that  ever  existed  in 
the  world,  and  one  might  even  credit 
the  assertion,  "  Nineveh  was  an  ex- 
ceeding great  city  of  three  day's 
journey,"  not  in  circumference,  as  it 
has   been    assigned,    but   in    len"-th. 
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since  Jonah  did  not  begin  to  pro- 
claim the  denunciations  of  God 
against  it,  until  ho  had  entered  the 
city  a  day's  journey,  which  would 
then  have  been  its  further  extreme, 
if  three  days  only  had  been  the  ex- 
tent of  its  circuit. 

"  But  we  are  furnished  with  its 
actual  dimensions  in  stadia,  which 
enables  us  to  compare  how  far  its 
comparative  magnitude  was  greater 
than  that  of  Babylon,  or  not.  Hero- 
dotus assigns  to  this  last  a  square  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  a 
circumference  of  sixty  miles,  contain- 
ing fifteen  miles  for  each  of  its  sides, 
reckoning  the  stadium  at  its  highest 
standard  of  eight  to  a  mile.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  gives  the  dimensions  of 
Nineveh  as   one   hundred    and  fifty 


stadia  in  lenglii,  and  ninety  stadia  lii 
breadth,  or  about  nineteen  miles  in 
front  along  the  river,  and  eleven  and 
a  quarter  in  breadth  from  the  river 
to  the  mountains,  estimating  the 
stadium  at  the  same  standard  of 
value. 

"  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  greater 
length  in  the  city  of  Nineveh  ;  but 
from  its  n)ore  confined  breadth,  the 
space  actually  included  within  the 
limits  given  was  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  Babylon.  It  may,  however, 
be  admitted  to  claim  for  itself  a  high- 
er antiquity,  since  the  second  great 
capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire  did 
not  begin  to  flourish  until  this,  its 
first  metropolis,  whose  origin  mounts 
up  to  the  period  just  succeeding  the 
Deluge,  was   abandoned   to  decay.*' 
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COMAfERCI  AT    THE  BATTLE  OF 
HEKSA.N'. 

rWlIIIS  young  prince  of  the  house  of 
-*-  Lorraine  was  inexpressibly  brave. 
On  tliis  occasion  he  headed  tfic  vol- 
unteers. Observing  that  a  cornet  of 
his  regiment  had  lost  his  colours  in 
the  skirmish  previous  to  the  general 
engagement,  he  requested  permis- 
sion of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  take 
another  from  the  enemy.  The  duke 
yielded  to  his  entreaties.  Commer- 
ci  perceiving  a  Turkish  ensign  car- 
rying a  small  standard  at  the  end  of 
a  javelin,  ran  up  to  bin,  and  when 
very  near,  fired  his  pistol  at  him. 
Having  missed  his  aim,  he  threw  away 
his  pistol  and  drew  his  sword.  The 
Turk  took  this  oj)portunity  to  plunge 
the  javelin  into  his  side,  and  as  he 
was  endeavouring  to  draw  it  out 
again,  the  prince  seized  the  weapon 
with  his  lefi  hand,  and  with  his  risjht 
cleft  the  Turkish  officer's  head.  He 
then  pulled  out  the  javelin,  carried 
the  standard,  stained  with  his  blood, 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  sent 
for  ins  cornet,  whom  he  thus  address- 
ed :  "  There,  sir,  is  a  standard,  with 
which  I  entrust  you  ;  it  has  cost  me 
rather  dear,  and  you  will  do  me  the 


favour  to  take  better  care  of  it  than 
of  that  which  you  suffered  to  be  tak- 
en from  you."'  This  singular  repri- 
mand was  almost  as  much  admired 
as  the  action  itself.  Commerci  re- 
covered of  his  wound  ;  and  the  em- 
peror, Leopold  the  First,  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
this  achievement,  wished  to  see  the 
Turkish  standard.  It  was  of  red 
tafieta,  with  a  crescent  embroidered 
with  gold  in  the  middle.  The  mon- 
arch ordered  it  to  be  preserved  in  a 
church,  and  the  empress  with  her 
own  hands  made  another  pair  of  co- 
lours, and  sent  to  the  prince,  in  the 
place  of  wiiat  the  company  had  lost. 
— Memoirs  of  Prince  Kugene  of 
Sacoij.  

LACONICS. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  all. 
him  less  who  censures  all,  and  him 
least  who  is  indifferent  about  all. — 
Lavater. 

To  arrive  at  perfection,  a  man 
should  have  very  sincere  friends,  or 
very  inveterate  enemies  ;  because  he 
would  be  made  sensible  of  his  good 
or  ill  conduct,  either  by  the  censures 
of  the  one,  or  the  admonitions  of  tlie 
other.  — Diogenes. 
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WOMAN'S  TRUTH. 


My  Love  is  not  of  heavenly  birth, 
No — frail  and  mortal  is  her  form  ; 

Her  smiles  are  not  too  sweet  for  earth. 
Nor  are  her  fondest  looks  too  warm. 

No  blazing  suns  adorn  her  head, 

Her  mouth  no  glittering  pearls  can  boast ; 
Though  sweet  her  lips,  they  do  not  shed 

The  incense  of  Arabia's  coast. 

But  there  's  a  calm  domestic  trace 
Of  love  in  every  word  and  feature, 

More  dear  to  me  than  all  the  grace 
Of  all  the  goddesses  in  nature. 

And  many  a  sun  has  ris'n  and  set. 

And  many  a  storm  has  blown  around  usj 

Since  first  our  throbbing  bosoms  met. 
And  love  and  law  together  bound  us. 

And   hopes    have    fall'n,    and    friends    have 
changed, 
And  flowers  that  promised  much  been  blight- 
ed. 
Yet  never  were  our  hearts  estranged 
One  moment  from  the  faith  we  plighted. 

Harp  on,  ye  bards — soar  to  the  skies, 

Bring  down  the  fairest  stars  that  brighten 

That  beauteous  world — each  lady's  eyes 
May  then  Love's  zig-zag  path  enlighten. 

Go  search  in  climes  beneath  the  sun, 
Where  nature's  sweetest  flowers  are  blow- 
ing— 

Tell  each  "  dear  girl"  you  found  not  one 
To  match  the  rose,  her  soft  cheek  shewing. 


Should  she,  cold  sceptic  !  doubt  thee  still. 
Up — up  on  Fancy's  wings  to  heaven. 

Swear  that  e'en  angel's  harps  are  shrill. 
To  the  wild  notes  her  lips  have  given. 

Oh,  woman  !  source  of  every  bliss 

That  heaven  to  this  cold  world  dispenses  ! 

Can  such  romantic  praise  as  this 

Charm  thy  weak  heart,  and  chain  thy  senses "? 

Yes — hours  in  all  our  lives  there  are, 
From  Power   and  Pride,   to   Want's  pale 
train, 

When  thou  canst  seem — oh,  lovelier  far 
Than  all  young  dreaming  poets  feign. 

It  is  not  in  thy  hour  of  prime. 

When  friends  are  fond,  and  hopes  are  spring- 
ing— 
It  is  not  at  the  witching  time. 

When  Love  his  first  wild  strain  is  singing — 

It  is  not  in  the  crowded  hall — 

It  is  not  in  lone  solitude — 
No — though  in  each  thou  wert  with  all 

Genius'  and  Beauty's  gifts  endued — 

But  at  the  couch  that  mocks  repose, 
Where  some  beloved  one  may  languish. 

Hoping — yet  dreading  life's  last  close, 
With  aching  brow,  and  heart  of  anguish. 

While  in  the  ranks  of  health  and  glee. 
Their  fate  may  scarce  one  sigh  awaken, 

O  woman  !  then  'tis  thine  to  be 

Near — though  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 


LINES 

ON    A    PICTURE  PAINTED    BY   THEODORE  LANE,  NOW  IN  THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
INSTITUTION,    ENTITLED,   '•'  AN    HOUR    BEFORE    THE    DUEL." 


'T  IS  morning  !  and  its  pale  and  fitful  light 
Falls  upon  one  whose  sad  and  bitter  thoughts 
Are  working  in  his  heart  to  agony  ! 
Alas !  alas  !  and  must  it  still  be  thus. 
That  for  some  heedless  speech,  some  word, 

perchance. 
Expressed  in  haste,  mistaken  honour's  laws 
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Have  power  to  make  men  murderers  1 

Come  hither,  ye  who  ne'er  have  felt  the  pangs 

A  duel  bears  with  it — and  view  this  scene  ! 

Behold  yon  anxious  form  ! 
Night,  which  brings  sweet  repose  to   weary 

souls. 
Has  brought  no  rest  t«  him  !  Despair  and  woe 
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Are  in  his  face,  for,  in  a  short  hour  more. 
Death  may  close  over  all  his  earthly  hopes. 
He   fain   would   read,  to  soothe  his  troubled 

mind, 
But  cannot — Oh  !    how  sad  the  thoughts  of 

home, 
And  of  his  native  village — where  his  days 
Were  passed  in  peace,  amid  his  parent's  love. 
Ere  he  sought  glory  <'  in  the  tented  field  !" 
There  lies  a  letter,  sealed — Ah  !  should  he  fall, 
What  bitter  tidings  will  its  contents  bear 
To  those  dear  parents  ! — 


Papers  lie  scattcr'd  at  ins  feet; — his  v/afcis 
Is  near  him — and  the  minutes  seem  to  fly 
That  soon  must  bring  the  fated  hour  for  stnft 
One  hand  is  on  the  nistrument  of  death  ; 
And  in  tlie  other  is  a  portrait  case. 
From  which  fond  woman's  features  seem  as 

though 
They  looked  reproach  and  agony  upon  him. — 
It  cannot  be — he  dares  not  now  relent — 
His  word  is  pledg'd — and  the  world's  scornful 

laugh. 
If  now  he  fail'd,  would  brand  him  as  a  coward. 
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Sir, — 

IT  has  afforded  us  the  most  un- 
qualified satisfaction,  to  see  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  our  naval  ad- 
ministration exerting  themselves  in 
so  laudable  a  pursuit  as  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  has 
been  justly  called  the  bulwark  of  the 
Empire ;  but  as  officers,  who  have, 
during  the  whole  of  the  late  war, 
faithfully  served  our  King  and  coun- 
try— we  feel  ourselves  called  upon, 
respectfullv,  but  firmly,  to  state  our 
opinions  on  a  subject  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  of  vital  importance,  and 
essentially  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  It  may  be  proper  then, 
first,  to  mention,  that  the  writers  of 
this  lettei  have,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
made  it  their  business  both  to  study 
the  principles  and  nature  of  the 
Steam  Engine,  and  to  make  many 
voyages  in  steam  vessels,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  obtaining  informa' 
Hon ;  and  therefore  their  opinions 
are  not  formed  on  hearsay  or  hypo- 
thesis, but  on  the  sound  basis  of  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  knowledge.  We 
have  been  on  board  of  them  in 
storms,  and  in  all  situations ;  and 
have  positively  ascertained  what 
their  qualities  arc  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and  although  like  others,  who 
have  looked  forward  to  see  their  flag 
displayed  at  the  mast-head  of  a  first- 
rate,  we  had  regarded  steam  vessels 
as  Something  beneath  the  character  of 
the  British  Navy,  we  now  find  it  our 
duty  to  discard  these  selfish  preju- 
dices, and  declare  what  we  have  by 
experience  found  to  be  the  truth. 

We  believe  no  person  conversant 
with  naval  tactics  will  dispute,  that 


the  steam  vessel  has  in  velocity  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  sailing  vessels, 
under  every  circumstance  ;  it  must 
therefore  be  admitted  that  she  can 
obtain  without  difficulty  any  relative 
position  ;  and  also  that  she  can  main- 
tain it  in  spite  of  hersailing  opponent. 
The  steam  vessel,  depending  on  on- 
ly one  element,  and  being  moved  by 
machinery,  is  not  impeded  in  her 
velocity,  by  any  additional  weight, 
added  to  strengthen  her  construction, 
or  to  render  her  proof  against  shot 
at  a  particular  distance  ;  while  shot 
thrown  from  her  at  this  distance 
would  be  eflectual  against  a  sailing 
vessel,  which  cannot  be  so  protected 
without  injury  to  her  satling  quali- 
ties. We  have  ascertained  that 
steam  vessels  can  be  made  proof 
against  shot ;  and  that  even  the  pad- 
dles can  be  fully  protected ;  there- 
fore the  objection,  that  '*  a  shot  in 
the  boiler,"  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  machinery,  would  disable  them, 
is  completely  done  away,  and  they 
are  thus  rendered  secure  from  dam- 
age, whatever  may  be  the  force  of 
their  opponents.  The  sailing  vessel 
is  much  more  dependent  on  trim  and 
symmetry  of  construction,  than  the 
steam  vessel,  in  which,  acting  by  mo- 
mentum, when  once  put  in  motion, 
the  vis  inerticB  is  increased  by  her 
solidity.  The  advantages  are  so  per- 
fectly evident  and  undeniable,  that  it 
might  be  fairly  asked.  Why  do  not 
all  naval  officers  agree  at  once  on 
this  important  subject  ?  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  reason. 
Officers  who  are  high  in  rank  do  not 
like  to  look  forward  to  this  apparent- 
ly uncomfortable  mode  of  warfare  ; 
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and  they  sliow  a  reluctance  to  study 
a  new  system  of  naval  tactics.  They 
cannot  easily  or  willingly  abandon 
the  near  prospect  they  have  of  proud- 
ly displaying  their  flags  at  the  mast- 
head of  a  first  rale  ship  of  war,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid 
objects  in  the  world,  and  when  com- 
pared, even  in  imagination,  with  the 
smoky  steamer — alas  !  what  a  galling 
humiliation  !  Can  we  expect  those 
who  have  been  so  long  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  a  system  which  has  led  the 
nation  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  and 
who  have  no  opportunity,  or  even 
desire,  of  inquiring  into  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  should  at  once  abandon 
what  has  been  dearest  to  their  hearts 
for  forty  years  ?  But  it  is  too  true — 
no  longer  can  the  British  First-rate 
IMan-of-War  be  considered  the  Mon- 
arch of  the  Ocean,  or  the  gallant 
Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Fleet,  pace  the  quarter-deck  of 
such  a  ship,  even  in  security  from 
the  attack  of  a  little  steam  ship  with 
only  One  Gun  !  For  if  the  steam- 
vessel  is  made  effectually  proof 
against  the  battery  of  her  opponent 
at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards, 
and  can  maintain  that  distance,  which 
are  facts  now  beyond  a  doubt,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  sailing  ship 
iias  one  gun  or  one  hundred,  since 
ihey  cannot  produce  any  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  assailants  ;  who,  on 
the  contrary,  fire  in  security,  red-hot 
shot,  and  missiles  of  all  descriptions, 
every  one  of  which  must  tell  on  their 
opponents,  and  eventually  sink,  or 
oblige  the  ship,  which  may  verily  be 
called  defenceless,  to  strike  her  co- 
lours ! 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the 
comparative  safety  of  steam  vessels 
in  stormy  weather ;  but  it  is  only  by 
those  who  have  had  no  experience, 
tint  they  have  been  deemed  unsafe. 
Those  who  have  had  practice,  and 
also  every  unprejudiced  seaman, 
must  admit  that  the  superiority  in  this 
respect,  too,  is  most  decidedly  in  their 
favour.  Steam  vessels  have  at  all 
times  precisely  the  masts  and  sails, 
which  every  seaman  would  wish  to 
have  in  a  storm  ;  therefore,  they  may 


truly  be  said  to  be  always  prepared 
for  one.  They  cannot  upset  in  a 
squall,  or  be  sent  down  stern  fore- 
most, by  being  taken  aback.  A  mis- 
take, neglect,  or  error  in  judgment, 
which  might  be  fatal  in  a  ship,  would 
be,  in  a  steam-vessel,  attended  with 
no  serious  consequences.  The  pad- 
dles, and  various  projections  from 
their  sides,  are  much  in  their  favour, 
instead  of  against  then),  as  general- 
ly supposed  ;  for  by  breaking  the 
wave  before  it  reaches  the  ship,  it  is 
rendered  comparatively  harniless.  It 
is  well  known,  that  if  a  ship  were 
surrounded  with  Chcvauz  dc  frise, 
she  would  never  ship  a  sea,  because 
it  would  always  be  broken  before  if 
reached  the  body  of  the  ship  ;  for  it 
is  only  when  a  heavy  unbroken  bil- 
low rolls  over  the  gunwale  in  an  en- 
tire mass,  that  there  is  any  danger. 
The  top  branches  of  a  common  fir- 
tree  will  break,  and  render  harmless, 
the  heaviest  wave  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. If  the  steam  is  kept  moderate- 
ly applied  during  a  gale  of  wind,  it 
must  have  the  salutary  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  ship's  head  or  bow  in  the 
easiest  position  for  resisting  the 
waves,  and  prevent  her  falling  off 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  which  is 
the  situation  of  greatest  danger ; 
therefore,  besides,  making  less  lee- 
way, she  must  be  actually  more  safe. 
When  a  steam  vessel  is  near  a  lee 
shore  at  the  commencement  of  a  gale, 
she  can  ply  directly  in  tli6  wind's  eye, 
and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, get  into  a  position  of  safety  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore,  or  perhaps 
into  a  harbour,  when  a  sailing  vessel 
cannot  accomplish  either  of  these  ob- 
jects before  she  is  overtaken  by  the 
storm ;  and  the  steam  vessel  will 
often  make  way  against  a  gale  when 
all  other  vessels  are  obliged  to  hear 
tip,  or  lie  to.  We  were  on  board  a  steam 
ship,  and  made  our  passage,  from 
Liverpool  to  the  Isle  of  Man  directly 
against  the  memorable  storm  which 
did  so  much  damage  to  the  Breakwater 
at  Plymouth,  on  the  23d  November, 
1824.  It  has  been  advanced  by  some, 
that  the  machinery  of  the  steam  En- 
gine description   is  liable  to  get  out 
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of  order  :  but  as  this  arises  principal- 
ly from  inexperience  in  the  practical 
part,  either  of  the  construction  or 
the  management,  it  only  shows  more 
forcibly  the  necessity  of  our  naval 
men  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject  ;  and  is  another  power- 
ful reason  why  steam  navigation 
should  be  practised  and  encouraged, 
that  the  most  advisable  and  perfect 
methods,  both  of  construction  and 
use,  might  be  established,  taught,  and 
understood,  by  those  who  are  to  have 
the  management  of  them,  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation.  We  have  heard 
the  opinion  of  several  of  our  brother 
officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  study  the  sub- 
ject, and  annually  make  several 
voyages,  on  board  steam  ships,  on 
purpose  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  ihe  operation  of  the  Steam-Engine, 
and  also  the  tactics  peculiar  to  these 
vessels ;  and  we  find  them  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  Steam  Navi- 
gation, even  in  its  present  state,  has 
a  decided  superiority.  They  affirm, 
that  if  those  officers  who,  as  seamen, 
have  their  profession  at  their  finger 
C7ids,  think  they  have  nothing  to 
learn  in  Steam  Navigation,  they  will 
find  themselves  wofuUy  mistaken  : 
The  several  excellent  works  written 
by  Admirals  Penrose,  and  Ekins, 
Captain  Griffiths,  and  others,  on 
Practical  Seamanship,  which  would 
have  been  invaluable  during  the  late 
war,  to  which  they  were  unfortunate- 
ly subsequent,  are  now  no  longer  of 
any  service.  The  methods  of  ma- 
noeuvring a  fleet  of  men-of-war,  and 
a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  are  complete- 
ly at  variance  ;  and  whenever  a  false 
or  injudicious  evolution  is  performed 
in  a  steam  vessel  flotilla,  immediate 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  it :  the 
modes  of  attack  and  defence  are  es- 
sentially difterent;  and,  in  short, 
nothing  can  be  effectually  performed 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  vessels, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  very  considerable  prac- 


tice, by  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  chief  direction.* 

The  Regent,  Britannia,  Howe- 
Nelson,  and  Vincent,  each  of  120 
guns,  have  been  built,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  about  tiie  close,  or 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war, 
and  none  of  those  magnificent  ships 
have  ever  been  at  sea.  It  is  a  la- 
mentable truth,  but  it  is  indeed  too 
true,  that  the  best,  nay,  the  only  use 
they  can  be  put  to,  when  the  nation 
is  again  plunged  into  war,  is  to  carry 
coals  for  the  steam-vessels,  which 
will  then  most  assuredly  form  the 
nation's  bulwark,  and  the  protection 
of  our  commerce  !  Alas  !  instead 
of  inhabiting  a  palaec  like  the  spa- 
cious and  superb  accommodations  of 
a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  our  gallant 
Admirals  must  condescend  to  live  in 
one  small  cabin  like  that  of  a  sloop- 
of-war,  and  the  blast  of  the  super- 
fluous steam-pipe  must  supply  the 
place  of  a  band  of  music  !  Yes,  there 
is  another  use  they  can  be  put  to, — 
they  will  make  good  transports,  if 
protected  by  steam  vessels. 

There  are  yet  circumstances  which 
require  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  at  the  helm  of  afiairs.  The 
security  of  England  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, was  mainly,  but  naturally  ow- 
ing to  the  superiority  of  her  harbours 
for  large  ships  over  those  on  the  op- 
posite coast :  indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
that  there  was  no  harbour,  where  a 
formidable  fleet  of  men-of-war  could 
be  assembled  between  Brest  and  the 
Texel,  and  large  sums  of  money  were 
very  properly  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  great  national  ad- 
vantage. But  now  things  are  most 
completely  changed,  by  the  revolu- 
tion which  Steam  had  occasioned  in 
naval  warfare.  Harbours  fit  for  any 
number  of  steam  vessels  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  on  the  Frcncli 
coast ;  and,  therefore,  that  natural 
advantage  is  entirely  at  an  end  ; — as 
also  the  blockade  system,  and,  in- 
deed, every  other  system  which  has 
hitherto    been  pursued  with   eflTect. 


*  We  understand  that  the  writers  of  this  letter  are  compiling}  and  have   nearly  ready  for 
the  pr«ss,  a  complete  system  of  Steam  Tactics. 
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We,  therefore,  most  respectfully  sub- 
mit, tliat  the  attention  of  our  Mini- 
sters sliould  be  directed  to  tiiese  im- 
portant circumstances.  The  fine  and 
spacious  harbour  of  Plymouth-Sound, 
which  has  cost  nearly  two  millions, 
will  not  henceforth  be  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  We  shall  want  our  steam 
vessels  on  every  point  which  is  near- 
est or  most  adjacent  to  that  harbour 
where  the  enemy  has  chosen  to  col- 
lect his  force,  or  the  place  most  con- 
venient for  oftcnsivo  operation,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Any  little  harbour 
is  just  as  good  and  as  convenient  for 
steam  ships,  as  the  great  harbour  of 
Plymouth-Sound  ; — both  Falmouth 
and  Dartmouth  will  be  much  better, 
as  being  more  advanced  into  the 
Channel,  but  Shoreham  will  proba- 
bly be  the  principal  harbour  in  Great 
Britain. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  hinted, 
it  has  been  argued  by  some,  that 
steam  ships  will  be  inefficient,  be- 
cause a  shot  in  the  boiler,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  machinery,  would  disable 
them  :  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
boilers  can  be  placed  below  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  the  machinery  can  be 
made  shot-proof,  even  including  the 
paddles,  and  that  the  vessel  will  not 
be  thereby  materially  impeded  in  her 
sailing,  but  will  still,  with  case,  be 
able  to  beat  any  sailing  ship,  and 
maintain  such  a  distance, — as  will  en- 
able her  shot  to  be  effective,  ■while 
that  of  sailing  vessels  can  make  no 
impression, — and  eventually  either 
sink  them,  or  oblige  them  to  strike. 
We  may  here  mention,  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  are  very 
sceptical  on  this  point  of  the  subject, 
that  we  have  actualh/  made  experi- 
ments which  put  the  question  beyond 
a  doubt ;  but  we  withhold  the  detail 
of  them,  as  well  as  that  of  other  im- 
portant experiments,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

The  last,  and  which  the  opponents 
of  Steam  Navigation  consider  not 
the  least,  objection  to  its  practice,  is, 
that  it  will  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
safety  and  to  the  commercial  interest 
of  the  nation.  But  here  they  are 
still   more  at  fault :    and    we   shall 


presently  make  it  manifest,  that  the 
nation  will  not  only  be  made  more 
secure  from  invasion,  but  that  the 
commerce  of  the  country  will  be  far 
more  effectually  protected  ;  and  that 
on  these  very  grounds.  Steam  Navi- 
gation ought  to  be  particularly  culti- 
vated and  encouraged.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  another  "  army  of  Eng- 
land," such  as  Buonaparte  had  col- 
lected, was  assembled  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  and  that  the  enemy's 
steam  vessels  were  prepared  to  tow 
their  flotilla  across  the  Channel ; 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
steam  vessels  which  are  made  shot- 
proof  will  not  do  to  contain  a  num- 
ber of  troops,  but  they  must  simply 
be  employed  to  tow  transports  and 
defend  them.  Now,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  attack  from  an  English 
flotilla,  unencumbered  with  trans- 
ports, would  have  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage, admitting  that  each  nation 
was  equal  in  professional  knowledge, 
in  bravery,  as  well  as  in  numerical 
force. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  a 
navy  of  steam  ships,  occupy  the  place 
of  men-of-war — that  our  ships  of  the 
line  are  converted  into  transports, 
(a  service  they  have  lately  per- 
formed with  much  eclat,)  and  that 
merchant  ships  are  employed  in 
trading  as  usual.  The  commerce  of 
the  nation  will  be  far  better  i)rotect- 
ed  than  ever — a  steam  privateer  may 
attack  and  capture  a  merchant  vessel 
belonging  to  a  convoy,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  she  can  tow  the  prize 
away  so  fast  as  the  protecting  steam 
vessel  can  sail  after  both,  therefore  a 
recapture  must  always  be  the  conse- 
quence. Besides  this,  steam  vessels 
can  keep  merchant  ships  much  more 
effectually  within  the  limits  of  the 
convoy,  and  with  comparatively  less 
troiibh.',  than  any  other  class  of  ves- 
sels. Assistance  would  be  rendered 
often  much  better,  ;;ud  more  speedi- 
ly, to  merchant  ships  in  distress,  or 
under  various  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger and  difliculty ;  and  although  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  one'  or 
two  vessels  laidcn  with  fuel  for  the 
use  of  the  steam  vessels,  that  kind  of 
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convoy,  on  the  whole,  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  plan  in  expense  ;  and 
merchant  ships  ,  taking  convoy  might 
be  obliged  to  cany  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  protect- 
ing stenm  ship. 

It  is  unnccessarj'-  here  to  enter  in- 
to the  history  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
which  would  swell  tliis  article  beyond 
the  limits  of  your  publication.  Suf- 
fice it  to  sa3%  that  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  progress  it  has  made, 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement; 
and  it  is  clear,  that  the  minds  of  our 
men  of  science  should  be  particular- 
ly engaged  in  the  consideration  of  it. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  relative  ex- 
pense of  steam  and  sailing  vessels. 
When  it  is  considered  that  our  ships 
of  the  line  have  gradually  increased 
in  size  and  expense,  and  that  no 
limits  have  as  yet  been  put  to  their 
magnitude ;  when  it  is  considered 
that  each  ship,  of  the  largest  class, 
costs  above  £120,000  before  she  goes 
to  sea,  and  that  the  whole  may  be 
tost  in  a  moment ;  or  damaged  in  ac- 
tion, or  by  accident,  so  as  to  increase 
that  expense  ;  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  crew  of  a  first-rate  would  ef- 
fectually man/brfy  sieam  ships,  it  will 
be  manifest  that  the  nation  could  be 
defended  by  steam  at  one  half  the  ex- 
pense of  any  other  mode,  and  far 
more  effectually  with  much  fewer 
seamen ;  and  instead  of  persisting 
any  longer  in  trying  to  improve  and 
discover  the  best  model  of  small  sail- 
ing ships  and  vessels,  it  is  evident 
that  the  system  should  be  totally 
changed,  and  the  money  should  be 
applied,  and  the  scientific  talent  em- 
ployed, in  ascertaining  the  best  mod- 
el for  steam  vessels  of  all  sizes — the 
maximum  of  which  must  soon  find  its 
limits ;  and  the  officers  of  all  ranks, 
who  are  destined  to  protect  our 
shores  and  fight  our  battles,  should 
be  offered  by  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
(which  we  maintain  to  be  indispen- 
sable) of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Steam  Navigation.  Young  officers 
should  be  instructed  in  the  new  sys- 
tem, instead  of  wasting  their  time 
any  longer  in  the    old,    and  now  in- 


effectual system  of  naval  tactics:  and 
these  vessels  might  be  most  eflectual- 
ly  employed  in  the  protection  of  the 
revenue  and  as  packets.  If  you  ask, 
"  why  do  we  go  on  building  ships  of 
the  line,  frigates,  and  sloops  V  the 
answer  is,  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans are  also  building  them.  And  if 
you  cross  to  the  other  side,  or  to  the 
United  States,  and  put  the  same 
question  to  them,  the  answer  is, 
"  The  English  are  building  ships  of 
the  same  kind,"  We  do  not  say, 
At  once  suspend  your  building ;  but 
let  the  experiment  be  tried— let  the 
facts,  one  way  or  other,  be  at  once 
fairly  put  to  the  test  and  established ; 
let  a  steam  ship  be  constructed,  proof 
against  shot  at  a  particular  distance, 
and  let  a  ship  of  the  line — let  the 
Victory,  be  employed  to  try  what 
impression  she  can  make,  and  whether 
she  can  manoeuvre  or  approach  so  as 
to  obtain  any  advantage  over  the 
steam  vessel,  so  placed  that  her  shot 
must  sink  the  Victory  if  fired — this 
would  determine,  a  priori,  how  the 
matter  would  stand  when  it  came  to 
good  earnest ;  and  if  it  is  found  that 
the  steam  ship  has  (which  we  know 
to  be  the  case)  a  decided  superiority, 
let  the  old  system  be  abandoned  en- 
tirely, whatever  may  be  the  conduct 
of  our  rival  powers.  We  should  find 
that  the  navy  estimates  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  most  materially  dimin- 
ished, that  timber  of  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive size  would  not  be  wanted  j 
and  indeed  we  would  recommend 
larch,  which  is  found  in  our  forests,  as 
being  both  more  bouyant  and  more 
durable,  and  also  more  able  to  bear 
the  materials  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  wood  (of  any  kind) 
of  which  the  vessels  are  constructed, 
in  order  to  vender  them  gun-proof. 
Another  advantage  the  country  would 
receive,  would  be,  that  the  timber 
can  be  fuund  in  our  own  country,  and 
it  would  encourage  plantation  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  nothing  else. 
Let  the  rival  builders,  whose  ex- 
ertions for  the  palm  of  ship-building 
have,  as  yet,  only  led  to  a  superci- 
lious controversy,  be  directed  to  em- 
ploy their  talents  in  the  constfuction 
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ol'  steam  vessels — in  determining  the 
best  modes  of  placing,  stowing,  and 
protecting  the  engines  with  which 
they  are  impelled,  and  the  best  mo- 
dels for  various  purposes  and  cir- 
cumstances— and  then  let  officers  of 
every  7'anh  be  employed,  that  they 
may  acquire  the  peculiar  knowledge 
requisite,  both  as  to  their  manage- 
ment and  capacities,  in  order  that, 
when  called  upon  to  act  in  defence  of 
their  country,  they  may  not,  by  their 
consummate  ignorance,  be  depend- 
ent on  those  who  are  subordinate,  for 
the  actual  performance  of  every  evo- 
lution ! 

We  may,  before  we  proceed  far- 
ther, advert  to  our  progress  in  Naval 
Architecture. — During  the  late  war 
of  20  years,  the  philosophical  theory 
of  ship-building  was  in  England 
neither  studied  nor  regarded  ;  an  in- 
dividual, without  a  mathematical  edu- 
cation, entered  into  one  of  our  dock 
yards,  where  he  served  his  regular 
apprenticeship  to  chip  wood  in  the 
building -yard,  mast -house,  boat- 
house,  &c.  ;  he  passed  successively 
through  the  gradations  of  journey- 
man, foreman,  quarterman,  and,  after 
some  years,  master  mast -maker,  or 
boat-builder ;  if  his  character  was 
good,  he  became  assistant,  and  lastly, 
master  shipwright,  or  naval  architect, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  what  was  necessary  to  join 
together  pieces  of  timber  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  is,  without  a 
particle  of  philosophical  knowledge, 
or  acquaintance  with  the  mathemati- 
cal, (the  most  essential)  part  of  his 
profession. 

Other  nations,  by  emplo5'ing  Ma- 
thematicians to  construct  ships,  com- 
pletely excelled  us — evt!n  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  where  they  were 
constructed  by  Admiral  Chapman, 
who  was  a  mathematician  of  great 
eminence  ;  it  is  notorious,  that  al- 
though the  ships  he  constructed  drew 
less  water,  those  that  we  captured 
completely  beat  our  ships  in  every 
point.  It  was  not  until  the  war  ap- 
proached its  conclusion,  that  any 
thing   was  attempted  to  remedy  this 


evil.  A  school  was  then  instituted 
by  the  present  Admiralty,  and  young 
men  of  talent  are  now  in  progress  of 
receiving  a  proper  education  ;  and^ 
as  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
sincerity,  and  ardent  desire  of  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  our  naval  af- 
fairs, to  do  what  is  most  advisable^ 
and  proper,  to  improve  the  naval 
defence  of  our  country,  we  have  less 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  senti- 
ments, where  they  are  at  least  sure 
of  due  consideration.  We  see  that 
a  squadron  of  experimental  ships,  to 
which  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
promising  young  officers  have  been 
appointed,  is  about  to  sail  on  an  ex- 
perimental cruize,  under  the  com- 
mand of  that  well-tried  officer.  Ad- 
miral Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  and  a  just 
and  masterly  report  will  certainly  be 
obtained  on  the  subject ;  but,  we 
would,  in  addition,  recommend  that 
a  good  steam  ship  should  accompany 
them,  and  Sir  Thomas,  by  occasion- 
ally hoisting  his  flag  on  its  funnel, 
instead  of  the  mizenmast  of  his  fri- 
gate, will  then  be  able  to  determine 
which  sails  best,  and  to  report  on  the 
respective  advantages.  We  think 
he  will  find  that  his  frigates  are  com- 
paratively only  fit  to  carri/  coals. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  call- 
ing the  attention  of  our  brother  offi- 
cers, to  whom  the  nation  looks  in 
the  time  of  need  for  security,  to  this 
highly  interesting  and  important 
matter.  We  see  them  daily  parad- 
ing the  streets  of  our  metropolis, 
and  those  of  every  town  and  village 
in  the  kingdom,  apparently  idle  and 
unconcerned.  But  we  respectfully 
submit  that,  since  Steam  Navigatiou 
has  now  become  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fession, it  has  also  become  their  duii/ 
to  study,  and  to  make  themselves 
master  of  its  theory  and  principles, 
if  not  of  its  practice ;  and  we  can 
assure  those  who  are  young  and  as- 
piring, that  the  pains  they  now  be- 
stow, will,  in  the  next  war,  be  amply 
rewarded  by  wealth,  honour,  and 
promotion.     We  are,  Sir,  &c. 


**##**#** 
**#*##*# 


]  Captain?:  R.  N. 
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AGNES  OF  EIDERDOWNS. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  OLDEX  TIME. 


T  ORD  WENKYN,  of  Eider- 
-*-^  downe,  was  a  gaunt  warrior  of 
the  iron  school  of  Edward  the  Third. 
He  was  none  of  your  puling  senti- 
mental heroes,  whose  valour  is  seat- 
ed in  a  pair  of  huge  boots,  stiff  gloves, 
and  a  scarlet  sash  :  no — he  was  born 
for  bona  fide  battle-broils.  You  had 
only  to  look  at  his  long,  lowering, 
hard-featured  countenance,  and  his 
Atlantean  shoulders,  to  discover  that 
his  heart  was  of  oak,  and  that  his  si- 
news were  of  steel.  One  day,  when 
he  was  yet  but  a  lad,  the  inmates  of 
the  castle  were  alarmed  by  sounds 
resembling  smothered  groans,  which 
appeared  to  issue  from  the  armory  ; 
and  on  examination,  what  do  you 
think  they  found  ?  Why,  the  little 
Lord,  entombed  in  a  suit  of  brazen 
armour,  into  which  he  had  clamber- 
ed out  of  pure  ambition  ;  so  that  his 
extrication  was  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty. As  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed in  those  troublous  times,  his 
warlike  propensities  were  eagerly 
fostered  by  his  family  ;  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he 
was  hacking  away,  with  the  fierce 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  the  infidels  of 
Lithuania. 

Up  to  his  fortieth  year  he  led  a 
wild,  warlike,  knight-errant  sort  of 
life  ;  for  there  was  not  a  'bout  of 
arms  to  be  heard  of  in  the  country, 
but  Lord  Wenkyn  contrived  to  scent 
it  out,  and  was  soon  seen  clattering 
and  thundering  in  the  van,  like  a  se- 
cond Peridffius.  However,  very  un- 
fortunately for  his  Lordship,  people 
at  last  got  tired  of  their  ugly  thwacks 
and  buffetings  ;  and  after  wandering 
to  and  fro  over  the  Continent,  like  a 
troubled  spirit,  in  searcli  of  what  was 
to  him  the  only  business  of  life,  he 
was  fain  to  come  home,  with  great 
grief  of  heart  at  the  degeneracy  of 
the  time.s,  and  take  up  his  abode  at 
his  castle  in  Warwickshire.  Here 
he  led  a  gloomy,  sullen,  solitary  life, 
chiefly  busied  with  his  armory  ;   for 


he  would  sit  whole  days  together, 
furbishing  up  an  old  cuirass,  which 
liad  seen  Cressy  and  Poictiers  ;  and 
whose  battered  surface  evidenced 
that  it  had  been  a  bosom  friend  to 
its  master.  If  ever  he  went  out,  he 
was  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  rode  on  his 
high  war-charger,  at  the  head  of  a 
score  or  two  vassals  ;  merely,  as  it 
were,  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 
of  former  times,  and  to  give  the 
neighbours  a  glimpse  of  the  stalwart 
form  of  the  knight  who  had  earned 
such  renown  abroad.  And  it  was  a 
goodly  sight,  to  behold  the  imposing 
pomp  with  which  the  draw-bridge 
was  let  down,  and  the  rattling  port- 
cullis drawn  up  (for  the  old  Lord 
kept  up  a  full  military  establishment, 
— and  there  was  not  a  loop-hole  of  a 
tower  but  bristled  with  lances,  nor  a 
wall  that  was  not  paced  by  the  soli- 
tary sentryl,  on  these  solemn  oc- 
casions. 

But  Lord  Wenkyn  was  unmarried : 
so  old  Wickliffe,  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  some  of  his  relations,  re- 
paired to  the  knight's  castle,  in  War- 
wickshire, to  converse  a  little  with 
him  on  the  subject. 

"  Peace,  and   health,  and   happi- 
ness, be  unto  thee,  my  good  Lord  !'" 
said  the  venerable  Reformer,  smooth 
ing  down  his  silvery  beard. 

"  Holy  father,  I  greet  thee  right 
well ;  and  would  fain  know  thine  er- 
rand  !"  replied  Lord  Wenkyn,  who 
was  peering  into  a  pair  of  huge 
greaves. 

"  The  blessed  Word  of  God  say- 
eth,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone  ;"  said  Wickliffe,  deliberateh 
composing  himself  to  a  set  disserta- 
tion on  marriage  :  "  and  most  espe- 
cially it  is  not  fitting  that  such  a 
great,  and  stalwart,  and  renowned 
noble  as  my  Lord  Wenkyn,  of  Ei- 
derdowne,  should  thus  live  alone  in 
his  castle ;  the  which  thing  I  much 
grieve  to  see." 

'"'  Ventre  St    GrhP'   quoth   the 
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Wunior— "  liow  sailli  ihc  liolj  father 
that  1  am  alone?  Have  I  not  my  arms? 
have  I  not  my  goodly  chaiger  1  have 
I  not  six  score  stoiit  vassals  ? — nay, 
iTaith,  an'  I  doubled  the  number,  I 
erred  not :  and  syn  it  be  so,  how  can 
I  be  alone,  by  the  mass  T' 

"  Doubtless,  and  in  truth,  thy 
Lordship  speaketh  well :  but  arms 
are  vile  and  bloody  instruments  ;  as 
for  horses,  they  are  vain  things  for 
safety,  and,  in  sooth,  the  Bible  reck- 
oneth  not  such  kind  of  cattle  to  be 
meet  companions — they  are  but  thy 
poor  servants,  in  a  manner,  which  it 
is  a  curse  that  men  cannot  do  with- 
out :  but  I  would  fain  give  thee  one 
that  is  fit  to  be  thy  friend,  thy  bo- 
som counsellor,  and  a  close  and  hon- 
ourable companion." 

"  By  cross  and  by  buckler  !  what 
meaneth  the  father  V  inquired  Lord 
Weukyn,  with  a  wondering  air. 

"  My  Lord  must  be  married,''^  re- 
plied VVickllffe. 

"  Married  ! — Ogh  !— married  ! — 
By  the  bones  o'  St,  Becket !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  VVenkyn,  eyeing  Wick- 
liffe  so  oddly,  that  the  father  had 
much  ado  to  keep  from  loud  laughter. 

"  VV'liy  seem  my  words  such  a 
cause  of  marvelling  to  your  Lord- 
ship 1  Marriage  is  an  aye  happy  and 
honourable  estate — as  saith  the  Wise 
One  :  '  Scd  latare  de  uxorc  adolcs- 
ccntice  tuoe  :  sit  ccrva  amicissima,  et 
riipicapra  gratiosa ;  libera  ipsius 
uhercnt  te  onini  tempore — iti  amorc 
ejus  errato  jugitcr*''  " 

"  By  my  troth,  but  the  learned 
father  speaketh  excellently  well  ! 
Albeit,  marriage  concerneth  not  one 
given  up  to  arms,  as  I  am :  I  know 
not  what  it  is.  Ventre  St.  Gris  !  I 
will  not  be  married." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  most  wise  and 
doug4uy  noble  !  Therefore,  a  stran- 
ger— it  may  be  one  that  hateth 
thee  and  thine — on  thy  death  shall 
step  into  thine  arms,  and  glory,  and 
inheritance  ;  and  not  one  beirotten  of 
thine  own  body  !"  said  Wicklifie, 
calmly  rising  up,  and  leaving  the 
castle. 


But  it  seemed  tiiat  his  last  hint 
had  not  been  thrown  away  ;  the  old 
Lfcrd  meditated  on  it  in  lone  and 
secret  places,  by  day  and  by  night, 
at  table  and  on  horseback.  There- 
suit  was,  that  in  a  month's  time  he 
sent  a  vassal  to  desire  Wickllffe's 
Immediate  attendance. 

"  I  tell  thee,  holy  father,  none  but 
mine  own  begotten  shall  have  my 
arms,  mine  exceeding  glory,  and  my 
inheritance  !"  said  Lord  VVenkyn, 
abruptly. 

"  The  Lord's  name  be  praised, 
that  thou  hast  judged  right  in  this 
great  matter !"  replied  Wicklifie,  joy- 
fully. "  And  now  thy  Lordship 
must  be  married." 

"  Well,  be  it  so  .'■'  said  Lord  Wen- 
kyn,  with  an  air  of  mingled  stern- 
ness and  resignation  ; — and,  in  short, 
WicklifTe  went  to  work  so  efficiently, 
that  a  month's  time  saw  the  stout  old 
warrior  coupled  to  Lady  Selmerdine 
de  Bruckenden  :  and  his  first  matri- 
monial caution  was — "  By  the  Holy- 
Rood,  Lady,  see  thou  come  not  near 
mine  armory  !" 

In  due  time,  to  the  great  grief  of 
Lord  Wenkyn,  who  had  been  lay- 
ing magnificent  plans  for  the  warlike 
education  of  his  expected  son — his 
good  Lady  presented  him  with — a 
girl !  It  is  maliciously  reported,  that 
when  l>e  was  informed  of  the  sex  of 
his  child,  he  took  to  his  horse,  arm- 
ed, as  usual,  cap-a-pie  ;  and  rattled 
over  the  country  all  day  long,  in 
order  to  dissipate  his  chagrin  ;  and 
that  when  he  came  home,  on  his 
servants  rushing  to  the  armory,  to 
account  for  a  tremendous  uproar, 
they  found  the  old  nobleman,  in  his 
great  wisdom,  stamping  on  a  splendid 
suit  of  armour,  which,  proh  importu- 
7iate  !  he  had  ordered  on  speculation 
for  his  expected  son  and  heir!  There 
are  recorded  divers  other  feats  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  I  dare  not 
mention.  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  might  have  become  of 
the  forlorn  old  warrior  ;  but,  happily, 
his  thoughts  were  soon  diverted  fiom 
his    disappointment  :    he    had   taken 


*  P||>v.  V. — 18,  19.     The  reader  need  hardly  be  informed,  that  in  those  days  the  .*^criptll^c.■; 
were  usually  cited  in  Latin. 
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it  into  his  wise  head  to  concert  a 
:?tupencloiis  project  for  the  subjiiga^ 
tion  of  France  ! 

Thus  deprived  of  paternal  fond- 
ness and  superintendence,  the  sole 
care  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Ag- 
nes devolved  upon  her  mother,  who 
performed  her  maternal  duties  as  be- 
came a  wise  and  honourable  matron. 
Princely  sums  were  expended  on 
her  education  ;  and  in  a  few  years, 
Lady  Agnes  of  Eiderdowne  became 
celebrated  as  the  most  beauteous  and 
accomplished  maiden  in  the  country. 
Her's  was  a  very  buoyant  and  bliss- 
ful spirit ;  and  her  bright  eye  glit- 
tered with  the  exuberance  of  youth- 
ful gaiety,  as  her  fairy  figure  was 
seen  flitting  through  the  long  galle- 
ries and  chambers  of  the  castle  ; 
playfully  chasing,  and  being  chased 
by,  a  fuvourite  hound,  of  snowy 
whiteness.  Her  filial  tenderness  won 
at  last  upon  the  iron,  alienated  heart 
of  her  father,  who  would  often  gaze 
upon  her  with  pride,  and  exclaim,  in 
an  under-tone,  "  'Faith,  girl,  thou 
art  passing  beautiful — but  I  would 
thou  hadst  been  a  boy  !" 

At  her  nineteenth  year,  however, 
a  change  took  place  in  her  conduct. 
She  was  no  longer  the  light-hearted 
Lady  Agnes,  whose  presence  was 
"  hailed  by  the  giddy  young,  and 
cold  reluctant  age."  She  became 
pensive — abstracted  ;  and  would  sit 
for  hours  together  in  a  turret-cham- 
tver,  gazing  through  the  open  case- 
tiient,  on  a  rich  champaign  country, 
in  sdrrowful  silence.  Her  favourite 
hoUhd  would  stretch  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  gaze  with  the  keen  eye  of 
mute  affection  on  the  wan  features  of 
his  beautiful  unstress,  as  though  de^ 
sirous  of  sharing  her  sorrows.  And 
there  were  also  several  points  in  iier 
conduct  which  gave  rise  to  strange 
surmisings  among  the  household. 
When  her  'tire-woman  was  arranging 
her  dark  hair  one  evening,  she  sud- 
denly started,  and  said,  "  The  hour 
is  past,  and  J  am  here  !"  But  when 
pressed  to  account  for  her  exclama- 
tion, she  endeavoured  to  turn  it  off 
■with  a  faint  smile.  Her  father  one 
evening  sent  a  vassal  to   her  cham- 


ber, to  request  her  to  bnng  iier  gui^ 
tar,  and  play  him  a  fevf  Spanish  airsj 
which  she  had  learned  in  France — 
but  the  Lady  Agnes  was  no  where 
to  be  found  !  At  length  she  made 
her  appearance  ;  and  wlien  her  father 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  absence, 
she  replied  with  confusion,  while  her 
cheek  assumed  an  ashy  paleness, 
that  she  had  been  wandering  about 
the  gallery  :  but  the  fact  was,  that 
the  gallery  had  been  repeatedly  ex- 
plored for  her  in  vain.  However, 
the  good  Lord  Wenkyn  was  easily 
satisfied.  She  then  took  up  her  gui- 
tar, but  played  with  such  irregularity 
and  mournfulness,  that  the  impatient 
nobleman  got  up  and  loft  her,  ex- 
claiming— "  I  prithee,  girl,  go  to  thy 
chamber,  and  chaunt  thyself  asleep 
with  thine  idle  lullabies  !" 


About  niglit-fall,  there  sate  in  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  Boss-and- 
Bucklcr  tavern,  at  Warwick,  two 
young  men,  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation. One  of  them  was  habited 
in  a  sort  of  military  undress,  very  el- 
egant and  costly  ;  and  his  jewelled 
cap  and  dagger  lay  on  a  bench  before 
him.  His  features  were  corrugated 
with  a  moody  and  thoughtful  air. 
There  was  nothing  worthy  of  note  iu 
his  companion,  but  that  he  seemed  a 
stout,  well-built  fellow,  of  a  soldier- 
like carriage. 

"  As  I  was  telling  thee,"  said  the 
former  (Sir  Louis  de  Bruckenden,) 
"  this  aunt  o'  mine  was  wedded  to 
one  Lord  Wenkyn  o'  Eiderdowne  ; 
and  hath  borne  to  him  a  daughter, 
who  is  now,  by  'r  Lady,  more  beauti- 
ful than  thine  eyes  have  ever  looked 
on." 

"  In  a  word,"  replied  his  compan 
ion,  "thou  lovest  her  !" 

"  Aye,  I  do  !"  said  De  Brucken- 
den, vehemently  ;  "  and  I  believed 
the  maiden  once  thought  not  ill  o' 
mo ;  but  latterly,  she  hath  become 
cold  and  haughty  ;  why  need  I  many 
words  ? — she  loveth  another  ! — sii«; 
doth,  by  the  mass  !" 

"  I  prithee,  De  Bruckenden,  car- 
ry  thyself  as  becometh  a  man  :  thy 
case,  it  may  be,   is  not  so  desperate; 
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as  thou  thinkest.  Dost  thou  know 
for  a  certainty  that  her  love  is  given 
to  another  ?" 

"  Dost  thou  know  Sir  Harry  Har- 
dynge  ?"  inquired  De  Bruckendcn, 
'vith  a  strong  cfl'ort  at  composure. 

"  VVh-it  .'  the  gallant  youtli  that 
unhorsed  Gilbert,  Earl  o'  Tentcrden 
at  the  last  London  tourney?" 

"Aye,  marry,  the  same,  the  very 
same.  He  and  I  have  long  been,  as 
'twere,  twin  brothers  in  arms  ;  and 
one  evening,  with  uncommon  secresy 
he  told  me,  as  a  matter  o'  deepest 
concern  and  confidence,  that  he  loved 
a  certain  damsel  in  such  a  sort  that 
he  was  well  nigh  beside  himself.  He 
told  me,  moreover,  that  she  regarded 
him  with  favour,  and  had  promised 
to  wed  him  in  a  short  time.  '  And 
who  may  this  wondrous  ladie  be  ]' 
quoth  I,  gaily,  with  a  bantering  air. 
His  answer  smit  me  like  a  thunder- 
bolt ; — it  was  the  Lady  Agnes,  o' 
Eiderdowne  !"  said  De  Bruckcnden, 
gasping  with  agitation.  "  When  he 
told  me  her  name,  praise  to  'r  Lady 
that  I  took  not  his  life,  for  my  hand 
murderously  clutched  my  mercy  :* 
and  mine  eyes  lightened  on  him  with 
madness.  But  he  perceived  me  not, 
for  his  were  bent  sorrowfully  on  the 
ground.  He  told  me,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  how  he  saw  her  private- 
ly every  evening,  and  well  nigh  dis- 
covered to  me  a  secret  passage  to  the 
castle  ; — how  beauteous  she  was — 
and  how  she  wept  to  think  that  his 
sword  and  his  name  were  his  only 
inheritance.  But  I  shall  go  mad  ! 
I  shall  die  !"  said  the  unhappy  De 
Bruckenden,  quivering  with  tiie  ago- 
ny of  his  excited  passions. 

"  Tut,  tut,  De  Bruckenden !  be 
thou  a  man  !  Wilt  tiiou  lose  thy 
manhood,  and  become  a  puling  boy, 
for  the  sake  of  an  idle  girl  ? — Fie  on 
thy  valour  !" 

"  By  the  mass  !"'  retorted  De 
Bruckenden,  hotly,  "  thy  blood  is 
frozen  harder  than  winter's  ice  ! — 
How  shouldst  thou  know  what  it  is 
to  love,  or  how  give  counsel  to  one 
that  is  smitten  1     But" — after  a  long 


pause — "  I  tell  thee  I  will  have  Ag- 
nes of  Eiderdowne — an'  there  be  wit 
in  my  brain,  or  valour  in  my  hand  ! 
I  will — come  what  may  !" 

"  Marry !  and  how  so,  when  she 
loveth,  plainly,  another  ?"  replied 
his  matter-of-l'act  companion.  "  Wilt 
thou  compel  the  maiden  ?  'Faith, 
an'  thou  wiliest  not  this  Hardyiige 
to  have  her,  hadst  thou  not  better 
tellen  her  father  on't  V 

"  No:  there  be  divers  deep  rea- 
sons why  the  old  Lord  should  know 
nothing  of  it.  'Faith,  an'  he  knew 
we  both  loved  her,  he  would,  certes, 
make  me  and  Sir  Harry  battle  for't 
in  single  combat,  and  give  her  to  him 
— for  I  own  he  is  a  better  knight 
than  I,  in  that  respect,  having  been 
born  to  thwacks  and  buffetings.  But 
I  took  heed  to  tell  him  that  I  was 
the  nephew  o'  Lord  Wenkyn  ;  and 
that  he  might  rest  sure  and  certain, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  old  noble, 
that  he  would  never  listen  to  his  pro- 
posals :  and  hence  all  this  secret 
meeting !  But  what  is  to  be  done 
must  be  done  with  secresy  and  desr 
patch.  This  night  Sir  Harry  Har- 
dynge,  who  still  thinketh  me  his  bo- 
som friend — (alack!  what  traitors 
love  maketh  !) — told  me  that  she 
hath  appointed  to  go  to  the  seer,  or 
wizard,  or  astrologer,  or  whatever 
else  thou  choosest  to  call  him — to 
seek  her  destiny.  She  goeth  alone 
— and  Sir  Harry  I  have  got  to  be 
called  suddenly,  to  attend  King  Ri- 
chard, at  Windsor  :  and  as  fur  old 
Herman,  the  seer,  I  know  the  knave  ! 
An'  he  be  there  to-night,  my  name 
is  not  Louis  de  Bruckenden  !  But 
now,  thou  understandest  what  thou 
art  to  do  ! — eh  V 

"  Aye,  marry  !  but  I  weeten  thou 
hadst  put  the  duty  on  another :  but 
sith  it  «o  deeply  concerneth  thee, 
and  thou  wilt  promise  to  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  a  knight,  by  'r  Lady, 
I'll  not  be  lacking  !" 


The  Lady  Agnes  sate  in  her  tur- 
ret chamber,  in  the  still  of  the  even- 
ing.    Shadows  were  stealing  slowly 
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and  gently  over  the  plucid  landscape. 
The  river,  glittering  like  a  vein  of 
silver,  was  growing  dim,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  variegated 
scenery  through  which  it  meandered. 
The  lady  sate  in  pensive  contemplti- 
tion  of  this  tranquil  and  soothing 
prospect.  Her  fair  cheek  was  pale, 
and  her  eye  \\;is  dimmed,  and  her 
fluttering  bosom  oppressed  with  anxi- 
ety. She  soliloquized  in  this  wise  : — 
"  Certes,  but  lie  hath  a  noble  car- 
riage— a  noble  eye — a  noble  brow  ! 
— in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  about 
him  that  is  not  noble  !  And  as  lor 
his  voice !  why,  'tis  like  the  sound  of  a 
silver  trumpet — so  soft — so  sweet — 
so  measured,  and  yet  so  powerful, 
withal.  It  is  true  he  is  poor  in  es- 
tate, but  then  he  is  rich  in  valour — 
and  valour  is  worth  a  King's  ransom 
in  these  troublous  times !  and  how 
then  can  he  be  poor  ?  The  first  time 
I  met  him  I  seemed  as  though  I 
should  have  died  !  I  had  often 
dreamed  of  such  a  face  as  his  ;  and 
when  at  last  I  saw  it  in  my  walking 
home,  how  could  I  help  loving  it  1 
He  hath  persuaded  me  to  go  this 
night  to  the  cell  of  Herman,  the  seer, 
to  learn  our  fate.  He  hath  a  won- 
drous opinion  of  that  old  mystic. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  do  it,  an'  it 
were  only  to  please  him.  Assured- 
ly ! — but  it  is  a  strange  hour  for  a 
maiden  like  me  to  leave  the  castle  ! 
our  Lady  forbid  that  I  come  to  any 
harm  !  But  why  should  I  fear?  He 
hath  promised  to  meet  me  at  the 
passage  underneath.  It  is  growing 
dark,  very  dark  !  how  deadly  still  is 
all  around  me  !  I  do  wish  yon  owl 
would  cease  his  hideous  hooting;  it 
makes  my  blood  to  thrill  with  hor- 
ror!  Holy  Virgin!  there  is  the  sig- 
nal .'■"  she  exclaimed  with  a  sudden 
start,  as  an  arrow,  tipt  with  fire,  dart- 
ed upward  to  a  considerable  height. 
"  All  is  ready  ! — nay,  but  I  am  to 
wait  for  another."  She  had  hardly 
spoken,  when  a  second  arrow  mount- 
ed aloft ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
seen  its  light  extinguished  in  the  dark 
waters  of  the  river,  she  drew  her  veil 
over  her  head,  muffled  herself  in  an 
embroidered  ermine  travelling  cloak, 


and  left  the  chamber.  She  descend- 
ed a  short  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
hurried,  with  noiseless  but  rapid  foot- 
steps, along  the  dark  gallery,  till  she 
arrived  at  the  door  of  wliat  was  call- 
ed the  arming-room.  She  entered, 
and  found  her  way  to  a  certain  side 
of  it.  She  then  lifted  u[)  the  tapes- 
try, and  tliere  was  disclosed  a  nar- 
row door.  She  opened  it ;  and  after 
a  pause  of  fearful  hesitancy,  stepped 
through  it,  and  left  ita-jar.  She  de- 
scended a  very  narrow  winding  flight 
of  stairs,  which  terminated  in  another 
door.  She  gently  pushed  it  open, 
and  whispered — for  she  was  involved 
in  pitchy  darkness — "  Art  thou  here. 
Sir  Harry  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
voice  of  a  person  who  advanced  to 
her.  "  But  as  thou  lovest  life  and 
honour,  speak  not  till  we  be  come  to 
Herman's  :  for  we  shall  else  alarm 
the  sentinels  !" 

They  both  hurried  along  in  si- 
lence, till  they  arrived  at  the  portals 
of  an  ancient  building,  which  was 
known  as  the  residence  of  Herman,, 
the  seer.  According  to  agreement, 
she  was  to  attend  him  alone  ;  and 
she  therefore  left  her  companion  at 
the  porch,  while  she  followed  a  ser- 
vant into  the  interior  of  the  house. 
She  was  ushered  into  a  lofty  cham- 
ber, enlightened  with  four  large  lamps. 
At  the  upper  end  sate  an  elderly  and 
imposing  figure,  surrounded  by  all 
the  mysterious  paraphernalia  of  his 
profession.  His  head  was  enveloped 
with  a  singularly-shaped  white  satin 
cap,  which,  together  with  his  gown, 
or  cloak,  was  embroidered  with 
strange  and  fantastical  devices.  In 
a  word,  he  presented  the  very  heait 
ideal  of  an  astrologer. 

"  Lofty  daughter  of  a  lofty  house  ! 
what  wouldst  thou  with  usV  he  in- 
quired, with  deep  and  solemn  dis- 
tinctness. 

"  I  came  to  know  a  little  concern- 
ing the  future.  Albeit,  our  Lady 
forgive  me  if  herein  I  sin.  I  do  wish 
I  had  warrant  o'  scripture  for  these 
mysteries.  I  own  it  seemeth  to  me 
a  tempting  of  Providence  ;  and 
yet "  ^ 

"  So  thou  seekest  a  warrant  from 
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Scripture  for  our  noble  culling,  most 
scrupulous  damsel  !  Wouldest  thou 
be  satisfied,  an'  tliey  did  tell  thee, 
the  stars  take  a  share  in  the  influ- 
ence of  human  destinies  ?  Hear, 
then — "  c  calls  pugnarunt  sidcra  ip- 
sa, c  hiis  aggcribus,  pitgnarunt  con- 
tra Siscram.'*  Meaning,  fair  lady, 
that  the  stars  fought  against  Sisera, 
in  their  course — thereby  portending 
destruction  to  him  — and  he  ivas  de- 
stroyed, with  a  bloody  slaughter. 
But  what  wouldest  thou  of  me  t  for 
the  night  waneth.'*' 

"  Profound  Sir,"'  replied  Lady 
Agnes,  resolutely — for  she  saw  it  was 
no  time  for  trifling — "  I  have  plight- 
ed my  troth  to  an  honourable  youth 
— will  the  issue  be  happy  ?" 

"  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is 
his  degree  in  life  ?" 

'*'  Sir  Harry  Hardynge,  a  knight- 
banneret  in  the  King's  army  :  a  very 
valiant  knight,  an't  please  thy  wis- 
dom !"  replied  Lady  Agnes,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  blushing  deeply. 
Herman  made  no  immediate  reply, 
but  erected  a  horoscope  on  a  large 
sheet  of  parchment,  and  calculated 
the  planetary  conjunctions  and  oppo- 
sitions in  the  dilVerent  houses,  with 
profound  attention.  At  length  he 
fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  her,  and 
said,  <•  There  be  two,  fair  lady,  that 
seek  thy  love ;  of  equal  valour  in 
arms,  but  one  of  far  higher  wealth 
and  family  than  the  other.  With 
the  one  of  these  two  there  will  be  a 
long  and  blissfid  life  unto  thee — with 
the  other  there  is  blood — death — and 
despair !" 

"  Who  may  that  be?"  inquired  Lady 
Agnes,  almost  fainting  with  terror. 

"The  one  is  Sir  Harry  Hardynge 
— the  other.  Sir  Louis  de  Brucken- 
den  !  Knowest  thou  aught  of  the 
last  ?" 

"  Our  Lady  succour  me  !"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Agnes,  in  dreadful 
perturbation—"  What  should  I  know 
of  De  Bruckendcn  ?  He  is  my  hon- 
ourable cousin— and  nothing  more 
to  me.  I  tell  thee,  he  is  not  my 
choice  !" 


"  Then  tlmu  dost  persist  in  namin"" 
Sir  Harry  Hardynge,  fair  lady  r" 

"With  God's  grace,  I  do.  Wilt 
thou  tell  me  my  fate  with  him  ?•' 

Herman  eyed  her  with  melancho- 
ly attention,  as  he  took  from  a  small 
cabinet  an  embroidered  box,  and 
handed  it  towards  her.  "  That  thou 
wilt  open  when  thou  art  alone  in  thy 
chamber:  it  will  tell  thee  thy  doom." 

Lady  Agnes  received  it  from  hint 
with  a  trembling  hand  ;  and  after  a 
profound  obeisance,  quitted  the  pre- 
sence of  the  astrologer.  Her  com- 
panion was  awaiting  her  return.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  found  her- 
self in  the  chamber  again.  She  ap- 
proached  the  silver  lamp,  and  open- 
ed the  mysterious  packet.  She  let 
it  fall  from  her  hands  with  a  thrilling 
shriek — it  coiUained  a  shroud  ! 

"  Fair  lady  .'■"  said  De  Brucken- 
don,  who  had  silently  followed  her, 
and  now  entered  abruptly — "  and 
wilt  thou  prefer  a  shroud,  and  penny- 
less  Sir  Harry  Hardynge,  to  thy  poor 
cousin,  with  life  and  happiness  :" 

"  Louis  de  Bruckenden,  how  cam- 
est  thou  hiiher  ?"  inquired  Lady  Ag- 
nes, while  the  blood  left  her  lips — 
her  e^^es  closed  ;  in  a  word — she 
fainted  ! 

Sir  Louis,  who,  bad  as  he  was, 
lacked  not  courtesv,  contrived,  in 
due  time,  to  bring  back  the  unhappy 
Agnes  to  this  naughty  world. 

''  How  earnest  thou  hither,  Louis 
de  Bruckenden  ?  Speak,  an'  thou 
wJshest  not  tosec  me  die  before  thee  !" 

"'  'Faith  I  was  told  o'  tiiis  midnight 
meeting  by  a  galhint  young  spark,  in- 
tituled Hardynge." 

"  Holy  A'irgin  !"  ejaculated  the 
trembling  Agnes — gazing  fixedly  at 
her  cousin,  and  yet  as  though  she 
saw  him  not. 
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rry,     continues 


De  Bruckenden,  with  an  air  of  ill- 
suppressed  triumph — "  wlio,  being. 
as  I  were,  hot  with  repeated  draughts 
ol  Gascon  wine,  yester-evening,  at 
the  liouse  of  Lord  Philip  de  Burgh, 
near  the  city  of  Warwick,  did  telleu 
me  of  this  his  most  vile  plot  to  obtain 
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thy  person :  the  which  thing  caused 
me  to  smite  him  to  the  ground  with 
fury,  that  he  should  so  slander  and 
foully  maltreat  my  noble  and  beau- 
teous cousin  of  Eiderdownc.  So  I 
sent  him  on  a  false  errand  to  Wind- 
sor, that  I  might  the  easier  letten 
thee  know  of  his  treachery.  Marry  ! 
the  knave  told  nie  how  he  had  brib- 
ed the  seer,  old  Herman,  to  speak 
•what  was  favourable  o'  him;  and, 
an't  had  not  been  for  my  policy,  by 
the  mass  !  but  thou  wouldest  never 
have  seen  Eiderdowne  castle  again  ! 
But,  certes,  as  for  bribing  old  Her- 
man— look  ye,  cousin — I  know  the 
seer  better  :  there  is  not  the  gold  up- 
on earth  to  corrupt  that  man  !" — He 
was  proceeding  with  the  denouement 
of  his  story,  when  aloud  tumult  of 
shouts,  and  the  clang  of  arms,  ter- 
minated his  eloquence. 

"  Oh,  lady  !  lady  !  we  are  undone  ! 
we  are  undone  !  Alack  !  what  will 
become  of  us  poor  damsels — not  for- 
getting thee  ?"'  exclaimed  one  of  her 
maidens,  bursting  breathless,  with 
disordered   dress,   into  her  chamber. 

"  What  now,  damsel  ?''  inquired 
Ladv  Agnes  faintly. 

^-  Wat  Tyler— Wat  Tyler  is  at  the 
gates,  witii  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  his  rebels,  my  Lady  !  Alack, 
alack  I   we  shall    assuredly  be  burnt 


Sir  Harry  Hardynge,  misled  by 
the  artifices  of  De  Bruckenden,  set 
out  immediately,  in  no  very  pleasant 
mood,  on  his  way  to  Windsor.  How 
unfortunate,  that  on  the  very  day  of 
his  secret  appointment  with  Lady 
Agnes,  he  should  thus  be  hurried 
away  by  the  Royal  mandate,  without 
a  moment's  leisure  for  communica- 
tion with  his  "  ladie  love  !"  But 
what  was  to  be  done  }  A  bribed 
varlet  rode  at  his  heels,  accoutred  as 
a  King's  page,  to  attend  him  on  his 
way  to  Windsor ;  so  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  love  yield  to  loyalty. 
However,  he  had  not  proceeded  many 
miles,  when  he  heard,  at  no  great 
distance,  the  heavy,  hollow  tramp  of 
a  body  of  armed  men.  It  was  just 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
as  Sir  Harry  found  himself  in  front 
of  a  detachment  of  royal  forces, 
headed  by  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Tenter- 
den. 

"  Good,  my  lord  !  and  whither  at 
this  rate  ?"  inquired  Sir  Harry. 

"  Marry  !  whither  ?  Why,  that  ac- 
cuised  knave  Wat  Tyler,  is  in  these 
parts  ;jand,  it  hath  been  told  us,  is  on 
his  way,  With  a  band  of  his  to  Eider- 
downe castle,  which  he  hath  promis- 
ed to  burn  to  the  ground.  By  the 
bones  o'  St.  Dunstan  !  he  shall  have 
a  "bout  wi'   us  for't.     So  hasten  on, 


alive  !'' — They  started  at  seeing  Sir    my  merry  men  there  !" 


Louis ;  but  it  was  not  a  time  for  in- 
quiry ;  so  they  told  him,  that  the  old 
Lord  and  his  vassals,  all  armed,  were 
already  on  the  ramparts — that  W^at 
Tyler  had  summoned  him  to  sur- 
render— that  Lord  Wenkyn  had  re- 
fused, with  a  great  oath,  and  had 
commanded  his  vassals  forthwith  to 
hiul  down  on  the  assailants  the  large 
stones,  which  lay  always  piled  up  in 
heaps  on  the  ramparts,  as  defensive 
missiles  on  such  occasions. 

"And  what  have  the  knaves  done 
in  return  r"  inquired  Sir  Louis.  He 
was  informed  that  their  catapults 
were  already  battering  at  the  walls. 
He  leaped  from  the  chamber  like 
lightning ;  and  after  hastily  equip- 
ping himself  in  a  suit  of  armour  from 
Lord  Wenkyn's  stores,  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  uproar. 


"'  Eiderdowne  castle  ! Eider- 
downe castle !"  exclaimed  Sir  Har- 
ry, almost  leaping  from  his  horse.  "  I 
would  to  God  I  could  accompany 
ye,  my  Lord  !" 

"  Faith  !  and  why  not?  Tut,  man! 
back  with  us  at  once." 

"  Alack,  my  Lord  !  the  King  halh 
sent  for  me,  to  attend  him  at  Wind- 
sor." 

"  To  Windsor  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Earl,  drawing  up  his  visor — "  To 
Windsor  ?  Gramercy  !  Why,  man. 
King  Richard  hath  been  at  Calais, 
carousing  with  his  bonny  Isabel,  for 
a  month  past  !" 

Sir  Harry  could  scarcely  credit 
his  ears ;  and  turned  round  to  re- 
ceive an  explanation  from  his  page  : 
but  that  worthy  gentleman,  who  had 
been  near  enough  to  hear  the  latter 
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p.a'ii  oi"  ihis  iiiicresling  colloquy,  had 
'ontrivcd  to  set  off  at  a  scampering 
pace,  down  a  liye  lane  ;  so  that  even 
the  sonrid  of  Iii«;  liorse's  hoofs  had 
ceased  to  be  andible.  Sir  Harry  was 
confounded — utterly  bewildered. — 
He  was  evidently,  in  some  inexpli- 
cable way  or  other,  the  victim  of 
chicanery:  but  who  were  his  ene- 
mies ?  and  what  were  their  motives 
for  sending  him  to  Windsor  ?  A 
vague  surmise  flashed  across  his 
iiiind  :  he  rapicjly  recalled  to  mind 
the  facts  of  his  appointment  with 
LadyAgr.es — his  informing  Sir  Louis 
do  Bruckenden  of  it — the  evident 
art  and  anxiety  displayed  in  forcing 
him  off  at  an  instant's  notice  ; — in  a 
word,  he  had  now  gained  a  clue  to 
the  development  of  the  mystery. 

"  By  the  mass,  my  Lord  !  but  I 
will  go  with  thee  to  Eiderdowne.  I 
have  been  deluded — doubtless  by 
some  of  Tyler's  knaves — (for  he  did 
not  choose  to  acquaint  the  Earl  with 
the  real  cause) — that  I  might  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  sweet  sport  at 
Eiderdowne.  On,  on,  gallant  Earl 
— on  !  or  we  are  too  late  !" 

The  detachment,  consisting  of 
about  five  hundred  well-tried  men-at- 
arms,  and  as  many  stout  yeomen, 
famous  for  their  bows,  moved  on  very 
rapidly  ;  yet  it  was  waxing  late  be- 
fore they  came  near  Eiderdowne 
castle.  As  soon  as  they  turned  an 
angle  of  the  road,  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile's  distance,  they  beheld  the 
whole  scene,  A  great  number  of 
torches,  waving  hurriedly  to  and  fro, 
difi'used  a  lurid  lustre  on  the  besieg- 
ers and  the  besieged.  The}'  gained 
occasional  glimpses  of  bonded  bows 
on  the  raniparts,  and  tall  forms  hurl- 
ing down  stones  on  the  furious  crew 
without.  The  Earl,  after  a  word  or 
two  with  Sir  Harry  Hardynge,  sent 
on  his  bold  bowmen,  who  approach- 
ed the  rebels  in  four  parties ;  and 
then,  being  themselves  obscured  in 
darkness,  they  took  deliberate  aim  at 
those  whom  the  torch  light  present- 
ed as  distinct  objects,  pouring  in 
their  '^  arrowy  shower"  with  tre- 
mendous effect.  The  enemy  seem- 
ed confounded   at   this  unexpected, 


tliis  invisible  attack:  and  at  this  junc- 
ture, Sir  Harry  put  himself  at  the  liead 
of  the  men-at-arms,  and  burst  upon 
them  like  a  thunderbolt.  For  a  while 
they  seemed  to  carry  all  before  them, 
but  the  torch-light  soon  exposed  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers ;  and  Ty- 
ler's myrmidons  returned  the  salute 
with  interest.  The  fight  raged  with 
desperation  on  each  side ;  but  Tyler 
had  so  arranged  it,  that  one  half  of 
his  men  should  continue  the  vigorous 
siege  of  the  castle,  while  the  other 
opposed  the  forces  so  unexpectedly 
brought  against  them.  The  men-at- 
arms,  infuriated  by  the  unyielding 
opposition  of  the  "loutish  rabble," 
committed  frightful  havoc  with  their 
battle-axes,  hacking  and  hewing  down 
on  all  sides,  without  mercy.  Sir 
Harry  Hardynge,  though  frequently 
hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  leaped 
upon  them  with  lion-like  boldness, 
and  performed  miracles  of  valour  ; 
while  the  invisible  bowmen  harassed 
their  opponents  with  their  unceasing 
and  effectual  discharge.  But  wlr.it 
were  so  few  to  nearly  three  thousand 
half  maddened  ruffians  ?  Their  chief 
fury  was  directed  to  the  assault  of 
the  castle  ;  and  Sir  Harry  saw  it  was 
likely  to  go  very  hard  with  Lord 
Wenkyn,  for  the  arrows  of  the  as- 
sailants poured  in  at  every  loop-hole, 
and  sensibly  thinned  the  ramparts. 
He  suddenly  remembered  the  secret 
entrance  to  the  castle  ;  and  think- 
ing he  could  render  more  efficient 
assistance  within  than  without,  fol- 
lowed by  a  iew  men-at-arms,  he 
hewed  his  way  out  of  the  mailed 
throng. 

Within  the  castle  all  was  uproar 
and  confusion.  The  old  Lord  was 
the  calmest  man  that  trod  the  rani- 
parts.  He  had  continually  round  his 
person  two  or  three  picked  marks- 
men ;  and  when  he  discovered  any 
one  of  the  assailants  super-eminent' 
!y  annoying,  he  had  only  to  point 
him  out,  and  he  was  do  a  n  in  a  mo- 
ment. His  whole  force  was  about 
two  hundred  ;  very  iew,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  then  the  castle  seemed  impregna- 
ble ;  and  they  had  a  vast  advantage 
over  those  without,  whose  vivid  torch- 
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light  exposed  them  to  infinite  mis- 
chief. Still  they  were  likely  to  fare 
the  worst.  Wat  Tyler  had  been 
heard  to  swear  that  he  would  have 
the  casllti,  if  he  fought  till  doom's- 
day;  and  had  succeeded  in  throwing 
up  embankments,  although  his  men 
were  dreadfully  galled  by  Lord  Wen- 
kyn's  bowmen  and  men-at-arms, 
whose  showers  of  arrows  and  stones 
came  clattering  down  with  fearful 
mischief  on  tiie  heads  of  the  besieg- 
ers. The  uproar  increased,  and 
yells  of  defiance  and  desperation  re- 
verberated from  all  sides.  Sir  Louis, 
meanwhile,  had  not  been  idle,  but 
hurried  to  and  fro,  affording  very 
efficient  assistance  to  the  dispirited 
soldiery.  At  length  he  plainly  saw 
that,  in  defiance  of  all  their  elTorts, 
they  were  likely  to  lose  the  day  ; — 
and  there  came  into  his  head  a  dia- 
bolical scheme,  which  he  instantly 
proceeded  to  put  in  practice.  He 
secretly  left  the  ramparts,  and  hur- 
ried towards  the  apartments  of  the 
Lady  Agnes.  The  day  was  break- 
ing, and  tlie  sleeping  crests  of  tlie 
far-off  mountains  were  edged  with 
deep  and  tranquil  blue,  gradually  ex- 
tending, as  Sir  Louis  burst  into  the 
chapel  whither  Lady  Agnes,  accom- 
panied by  her  maidens,  had  llown, 
as  the  surest  retreat  in  time  of  dan- 
ger :  and  there  they  were,  like  doves, 
nestling  snugly  in  their  dove-cots, 
while  the  storm  was  raging  witl:out. 
The  dim  morning  liglit  streamed  sad- 
ly and  faintly  on  tlie  figure  of  the 
Lady  Agnes,  kneeling  down  before 
the  altar,  with  her  hands  clasped  up- 
on her  bosom.  Her  dark  hair  fell 
in  disorder  about  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance— cold,  pal5,  and  motionless, 
as  monumental  marble.  Sir  Louis 
strode  hastily  to  her  side,  and  whis- 
pered, <■'  Lady  !  thy  noble  father 
seeketh  thee  in  the  gallery,  and  would 
fain  speak  with  thee  a  word."  His 
voice  seemed  to  rouse  Agnes  from 
her  torpor.  She  rose  and  with  trem- 
bling steps,  supported  by  Sir  Louis, 
teft  the  chapel.  He  led  her  to  the 
arming-room,  and  drew  aside  the 
tapestry  concealing  the  private,  door. 
'•  Where  is   my  father  ?  where  is 


Lord  W enk^n  :'"'  inquired  Lady  Ag- 
nes, in  an  alarmed  tone. 

'''Faith  !  he  is  fighting  valiantly 
on  the  ramparts  ;  and  hath  commit- 
ted it  to  me  to  lead  thee  to  a  place  of 
safety." 

"  I  will  never  leave  this  castle  !  — 
I  will  never  leave  it,  but  with  my 
noble  father  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Ag- 
nes, endeavouring  to  regain  the  gal- 
lery. 

"Lady  !"  said  Sir  Louis,  clasping 
her  in  his  arms — ''I  love  thee!  fair 
Agnes,  I  love  thee  ! — aye,  to  mad- 
ness !" 

"  Unhand  me,  base  ruffian  ! — My 
cries  shall  alarm  the  soldiery  !"' 

But  Sir  Louis  was  determined.  He 
snatched  the  struggling  maiden,  and 
drew  her  through  the  private  door. 
Her  shrieks  might  have  melted  u 
harder  heart  than  that  of  Sir  Louis, 
but  he  heeded  them  not  :  he  passed 
rapidly  along  till  he  came  to  the  open 
air.  He  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
pale  lips  of  his  insensible  burthen — 
when  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps 
was  heard  :  a  hand  of  men-at-arms 
presented  themselves — and  their  lead- 
er sprang  forward,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  his  battle-axe,  almost  sever' 
ed  the  head  of  De  Bruckenden  from 
his  shoulders.  Sir  Harry  Hardynge 
loosened  from  the  rigid  grasp  of  Sir 
Louis  the  still  insensible  Agnes,  and 
bore  her  to  the  castle.  He  was  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  commit  her  to 
the  care  of  her  weeping  and  wonder- 
ing attendants,  and  to  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  warfare.  His  presence  in- 
fused new  life  and  energy  into  the 
fainting  bosoms  of  Lord  Wenkyn  and 
his  soldiery  :  but  their  efforts  were 
needless — for  a  large  detachment  of 
the  King's  forces,  which  happened 
accidentally  to  march  past,  on  their 
way  to  London,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
his  famous  son  Sir  Harry  Percy,  soon 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  and 
in  a  {q'x  moments  the  terrified  rebels 
flow  in  all  directions,  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.  Miserable  was  the 
sight  which  the  next  day  presented 
— every  tree  being  transformed  into 
a  gibbet,  where  the  heroes  of  Tyler 
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iinglit   meditate   at    their  leisure   on 
the  exploits  of  the  past  night, 

But  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
tell  of  the  splendid  nuptials  of  Sir 
Harry  IIardyng(3  and  Lady  Agnes  of 
Eiderdowne— or  of  the  roysteritig 
good  cheer  and  merry-makings, 
wliich  gladdened  every  heart  within 


several  miles  of  the  castle,  for  a 
fortnight :  and  as  for  Lord  Wenkyn 
— his  prodigious  feats  of  valour  (per- 
haps a  little  magnified  by  himself) 
became  the  talk  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  afl'orded  him  the  materials 
of  proud  retrospection  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  PERSIAN   OF  HAFIZ. 


Balmy  gale  !  I  prithee  say, 

Whence  those  wings  in  iragrance  dyed  1 
"  O'er  thy  love,  they  chanced  to  stray; 

She,  the  perfumed  breath  supplied !" 

Balmy  gale  !  such  thefts  forbear ; 

Other  sports  from  hence  pursue ; — 
With  the  tresses  of  her  hair. 

What  have  you,  rash  gale,  to  do  1 

Lovely  Rose  !  how  dull  your  wreaths. 
With  her  lovelier  face  compared  ! 

She,  of  musk,  inviting,  breathes — 
Roughest  thorns  your  beauties  guard ! 

Myrtle  !  yield  to  her  the  prize  ! 

Softer  is  her  cl)eek  of  down  ; 
There,  perpetual  freshness  lies  ; 

You,  alas,  must  perish  soon  ! 


Yield,  Narcissus  ! — In  her  eye. 
Sec  what  liquid  brightness  swims  , 

There,  delicious  languors  lie  ! — 
Drooping  grief  your  lustre  dims. 

Cypress  !  in  the  stately  grove 
What  thy  value  or  delight. 

When  the  maid  I  fondly  love 
Rivals  thine,  in  graceful  height  1 

Wisdom  !  were  you  left  to  choose. 
What  is  sweetest,  what  is  best. 

All  things  else  you  would  refuse. 
If  with  her  you  might  be  blest  ? 

Hafiz  !  on  your  am'rous  way. 
Journey  on  with  fond  content  ! 

Time  will  bring  a  favoured  day. 
When  the  fair  shall  smile  consent. 


SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GLOBES. 


Sir, 
T  WISH  to  suggest  for  considera- 
-■-  tion  to  the  scientific  men  employ- 
ed in  the  construction  of  globes,  an 
idea  that  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
of  the  practicability  of  contriving  a 
flexible  globe  ;  composed  of  silk  or 
other  light  material ;  capable  of  be- 
ing folded  or  compressed  in  a  small 
compass  when  not  in  use  ;  and  either 
by  inflation  like  a  bladder,  or  by 
joints  of  wire  or  whalebone,  on  the 
principle  of  an  umbrella,  contrived  to 
be  expanded  to  its  globular  shape 
when  required.  No  observation  can 
be  necessary  to  prove  the  general 
utility  of  globes  in  attaining  astrono- 
mical and  geographical  information  ; 
but  whilst  from  their  construction 
and  size,  these  valuable  accompani- 
ments of  science  are  rendered  very 
difficult  to  convey  to  distant  coun- 
tries, and  widely-dispersed  stations, 
and  consequently  are  but  rarely  to  be 
~S  ATHENEUM    VOL.  7,  2d  series. 


met  with  abroad  ;  there  is  another 
class  of  persons  from  whose  use  they 
are  almost  entirely  and  unavoidably 
excluded, — I  mean  the  navigator  and 
seaman.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  globe 
is  to  be  found  on  board  a  ship  ;  and 
though  I  have  seen  one  in  a  few  ships 
where  the  commander  was  peculiar- 
ly addicted  to  such  studies,  and 
had  suflicient  space  to  afford  room 
without  7nuch  inconvenience,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  their  present  con- 
struction, globes  are  little  adapted  for 
use  on  board  ship.  And  yet  in  no 
situation  is  the  use  of  this  valuable 
adjunct  of  science  more  advantage- 
ous, or  a  finer  opportunity  afforded 
for  prosecuting  the  studies,  and  at- 
taining the  practical  information  to 
which  it  conduces, — more  especially 
the  celestial  globe.  In  these  days  of 
improved  and  enlarged  attention  to 
the  sublime  science  of  nautical  astro- 
nomy, and  the  methods  now  so  gen- 
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erally  introduced  luto  practice,  of 
taking  observations  of  the  stars  and 
deducing  the  ship's  time  and  position 
therefrom,  any  means  which  facili- 
tate a  more  ready  acquaintance  with 
the  stars,  and  their  positions  in  the 
heavens,  cannot  but  be  of  use  ;  and 
•when  I  reflect  on  the  many  favour- 
able opportunities  afforded,  during  a 
long  voyage,  suppose,  for  example, 
to  India ;  1  think  it  will  be  admitted, 
•hat  could  a  flexible  ot portable  g\ohe 


be  contrived,  occupying,  as  I  have 
suggested,  but  little  space  when  not 
in  use,  with  the  celestial  bodies  deli- 
neated accurately  on  the  surface ; 
such  a  contrivance  would  be  a  very 
valuable  and  useful  addition  to  the 
scientific  instruments  we  now  possess. 
I  content  myself  with  throwing  out 
the  hint,  and  shall  be  sincerely  glad 
if  any  of  your  scientific  readers  deem 
it  worth  pursuing  to  any  practical  ex- 
periment. 


IRISH  POLEMICS. 

Vous  saurez  tantot  que  c'est,  et  jugerez  que  je  ne  passe  point  les  limites  de  raison  :  ainsi  que 
je  galope  ces  gubcleurs  de  thsologie,  qui  ne  trouvent  bon,  que  ce  qui  quadre  a  leur  palliarde 
opinion. — MoY.  de  Parvenik. 


'in HE  English  have,  in  all  ages, 
-*-  been  desperate  theologians ;  and 
ihey  were  never  more  so  than  at  pre- 
sent. This  peculiarity  of  temper, 
which  we  inherit  not  improbably  with 
the  thick  blood  of  our  northern  an- 
cestors, will  be  ridiculed  or  eulogized, 
according  to  the  varying  estimate 
men  make  of  the  relative  value  of 
things  spiritual  and  things  temporal. 
If  our  most  efficacious  struggles  for 
liberty  have  begun  in  religious  dis- 
sensions, it  is  no  less  true  that  our 
passion  for  polemics  has  led  us  into 
some  serious  scrapes.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  national  hatred  which  plung- 
ed us  into  the  slough  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  was  directed  as  much 
against  the  atheism  as  the  democracy 
of  our  graceless  neighbours;  and 
dearly  have  we  paid  for  reviving  re- 
ligion amongst  them  a  coup  de  canon., 
and  propagating  popery  and  Jesuitism 
on  the  continent,  by  the  preachings 
of  our  red-coated  missionaries.  If 
moral  results  are  to  be  added  to  pe- 
cuniary losses,  Protestant  ascendan- 
cy in  Ireland  is  a  scarcely  less  ex- 
pensive toy  :  to  say  nothing  of  what 
it  costs  the  country  in  tithes  and  in- 
cidentals at  home,  for  the  pleasure 
of  dogmatizing  with  effect,  and  of 
shutting  the  door  of  the  constitution 
in  the  face  of  all  dissenters  from  the 
church  establishment. 


Liberty  of  religious  opinion  is  as 
necessary  to  man  as  his  daily  breads 
His  senses  can,  by  the  assistance  of 
art,  detect  the  existence  of  animal- 
culae — so  small,  that  thousands  of 
them  might  expatiate  on  the  point  of 
a  needle  ;*  and  he  possesses  chemi- 
cal tests  capable  of  demonstrating  an 
adulteration  of  the  smallest  quantities 
of  a  foreign  substance  :  but  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  upon  him  no 
such  instruments  for  investigating 
moral  complexes  ;  and  certainty  of 
knowledge  and  uniformity  of  judg- 
ment, in  this  department,  are  physi- 
cal impossibilities.  With  this  con- 
viction strongly  impressed  on  our 
minds,  the  more  sharply  we  English 
feel  the  injury  of  a  force  put  on  our 
own  thoughts,  the  more  anxiously  we 
seek  to  place  the  yoke  of  authority 
on  the  necks  of  others,  and  to  ren- 
der our  own  conceits  the  measure  o! 
the  ideas  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  infirmity  has  rendered  us  pro- 
verbially the  dupes  of  the  designing  : 
and,  while  it  has  made  us  unjust  and 
unfeeling  to  others,  it  has  blinded  us 
to  our  own  interests,  and  made  us 
false  to  ourselves. 

The  insane  desire  of  England  to 
impose  her  faith  and  her  establish- 
ment on  the  reluctant  population  of 
Ireland,  has  been  productive  of  mani- 
fold injuries  to  both  countries.   Eve- 


*  Beudant,  Cours  des  Sciences  Physiques,  p.  9S. 
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ry  year  that  the  cflort  is  persevered 
in,  increases  the  disquiet  of  the  one, 
and  the  expense  and  the  debility  of 
the  other  ;  and  we  have  now  to  de- 
plore, in  addition  to  all  ancient 
grievances,  a  rising  spirit  of  polemi- 
cal dispute  and  proselytism,  which  is 
spreading  a  flame  throughout  all  Ire- 
land, and  is  multiplying  discontents 
and  heart-burnings,  till  they  leave  no 
one  of  its  teeming  population  at  ease, 
save  the  man  who  is  absolutely  in- 
different to  every  system  and  every 
creed. 

In  disputation,  there  is  a  disposi- 
sion  to  arrangements,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  polarity  produced  by 
electricity.  No  sooner  does  a  party 
arise,  and  become  violent  in  favour 
of  any  opinion,  than  it  occasions,  as 
it  were,  by  inductioii  [Xo  use  a  phrase 
of  the  electricians),  a  corresponding 
violence  in  an  opposite  party  hostile 
to  that  opinion  ;  and  society  is  di- 
vided into  insulated  groups — instead 
of  framing  one  homogeneous  whole 
— to  the  utter  destruction  of  order, 
industry,  and  internal  quiet.  Thus 
it  has  happened  in  Ireland,  that  the 
dispute  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant (which,  in  fact,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence — a  contest  between  monopoly 
and  justice,  for  power,  as  the  instru- 
ment for  distributing  wealth)  has  gra- 
dually exalted  the  religious  sensibili- 
ties of  both  parties  ;  which  have 
acted  and  re-acted  upon  each  other, 
till  both  have  been  lashed  to  an  high- 
ly-excited pitch  of  fanaticism.  The 
consequence  is,  that  an  Irish  Catho- 
lic is  more  a  Catholic  than  his  co- 
religionists in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Spain  excepted  ;  and  an  Irish  Pro- 
testant is  more  a  Protestant  than  an 
English  one.  Unfortunately,  this 
excess  of  religious  feeling  turns  much 
ess  to  the  account  of  morality,  than 
0  punctuality  of  ceremonial,  and  to 
jealousy  of  dogma.  An  Irish  Catho- 
lic is  shocked  at  the  laxity  of  the 
contineiitalists  in  discipline,  in  fast- 
ings, and  confessions  ;  while  the 
general  tendency  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant church  in  Ireland  is  towards 
hnt  is  called  high  church  method- 


ism.      There   is,  on  both   sides,  a 
greater-  zeal  and  earnestness  in  reli- 
gious matters — but  a  zeal  unaccom- 
panied by   charity,  and   ungoverned 
by  discretion.     In  this  state  of  rival- 
ry, it  will  not  seem  strange  that  pro- 
selytism should   become  a  favourite 
engine  for  gratifying  the  angry  pas- 
sions ;   and  that  occasional  conver- 
sions from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
hostile  creed   should   be  a  matter  of 
ambition  and  of  noisy  boasting.  This 
condition  of  things  has,  perhaps,  more 
or   less,   prevailed    since    the    com- 
mencement of  the  unhappy  schism  : 
but,  within  a  very  recent  period,  it 
has   been  materially  aggravated    by 
an  importation  of  foreign  venom,  and 
by  the  4flterference   of  the   English 
missionary  societies  with  the  national 
quarrel.       To  those  who  are  deter- 
mined in  their  opposition  to  all  con- 
cession, there  are   but  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  Catholics,  so  as  to 
heal  the  religious   heart-burnings  of 
the  Irish  :   they  must  be  exterminat- 
ed, or  they  must  be  converted.   The 
former  alternative  is  impossible  ;  and 
though    fanaticism    in    its    madness 
would   fain  provoke  the  attempt,  the 
humanity  of  the  times  will  not  allow 
it  the  opportunity.     On  this  account, 
a  leading  individual  belonging  to  that 
portion  of  the  cabinet  which  opposes 
the  Catholic   claims,  has  embraced, 
it   is   said,  the  other  horn  of  the   di- 
lemma ;   and  has  evinced  considera- 
ble anxiety   that  the  experiment    of 
conversion  should  be  tried.     This  is, 
perhaps,  the  secret  of  the  encourage- 
ment, not  only  which   the  establish- 
ment has  received  in  its  efforts  to  in- 
troduce Bible  reading,  but  which  also 
has  been  afforded  to  the  wildest  sec- 
tarians,  in  their   attempts    to    force 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Papists,  and  to 
inoculate  them,    hon  gre,  inal  gre, 

with any  other  faith  it  may  please 

Heaven,  provided  it  leads  them  away 
from  Popery,  and  the  red  lady  of 
Babylon.  In  this  quixotic  enter- 
prise, each  party  has  chosen  its  own 
peculiar  grounds.  The  established 
clergy,  having  the  ear  of  government, 
have  naturally  enough  seized  upon 
the  department  of  public  education, 
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which  their  habits  of  thinliing  have 
led  them  to  suppose,  of  right,  within 
their  own  pecuHar  jurisdiction.  A 
society  for  teaching  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land to  read  and  write,  founded  by  a 
few  well-meaning  individuals,  was 
thought  a  fit  engine  for  the  purpose 
in  hand  ;  and,  having  been  enlarged 
by  a  powerful  accession  of  parsons, 
it  received  from  the  government,  in 
aid  of  its  own  paltry  subscriptions, 
annual  grants,  which  had  gradually 
increased  till  they  attained  to  nine 
thousand  pounds,  or  more,  per  an- 
num. How  far  such  an  engine  was 
adapted  to  the  education  of  the  poor 
— ^the  professed  objects  of  its  labours 
— is  a  distinct  question.  The  sup- 
position that  intellectual  acquirement 
can,  or  ought,  to  precede  the  posses- 
sion of  physical  comforts  and  civiliz- 
ing ease,  is  among  the  many  absur- 
dities which  will  deliver  modern 
statesmen  to  the  contempt  of  posteri- 
ty This  physical  amendment  they 
either  cannot  or  will  not  produce ; 
while  the  rising  spirit  of  the  times 
will  not  allow  them  to  remain  idle. 
To  sutler  acknowledged  evil  to  pre- 
vail unchecked,  belongs  neither  to 
the  philosophy  nor  to  the  Christiani- 
ty of  the  age  :  so  to  work  they  have 
gone,  to  educate  the  wild  Irish, 
cramming  them  with  science  when 
they  want  food,  and  giving  them  in- 
struction when  they  want  labour.  To 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  to 
engraft  proselytism  upon  gratuitous 
education,  was  deemed  a  deep  stroke 
of  policy  ;  but  this  concealed  inten- 
tion is  not  better  fulfilled  than  that 
which  is  put  forward  to  meet  the 
public  eye.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
the  polemic  turn  of  mind  of  the  En- 
glish was  again  made  subservient  to 
party  politics  ;  and  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  Parliament 
to  make  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  schools  a  condition  of  their  grant. 
Thus  a  new  battery  was  opened 
against  the  Catholic  church,  of  slates 
and  pencils ;  and  tradition  and  infal- 
libility were,  in  imagination,  destined 
to  fall  before  a  well-directed  fire  of 
^'  Dihvorths,'"  and  "  Reading-made- 
Easyes,"      It  so  happens,  however, 


that  the  Popish  clergy — not  a  wljit 
behind-hand  with  their  Protestant 
rivals  in  the  desire  of  ruling  educa- 
tion, and  of  giving  to  that  flexible 
twig,  the  human  mind,  the  precise 
bend  which  their  interest  requires  it 
should  maintain  through  life — have, 
right  or  wrong,  a  deep  and  rooted 
objection  to  the  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  laity,  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions ;  and,  indeed,  are 
strongly  averse  from  making  the  ho- 
ly volume  a  class-book,  upon  any 
terms.  To  enforce  Bible-reading  in 
schools  is,  therefore,  in  itself  an  act 
of  proselytism,  which  renders  all  de- 
nial of  the  principle  nugatory.  Both 
the  jealousy  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  priests  took  the  alarm.  A  warm 
and  acrimonious  dispute  arose,  which 
terminated  in  a  positive  determina- 
tion on  their  part  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  preventing  the  children  of 
their  flock  from  attending  these 
schools,  kept,  in  by  far  the  majority 
of  instances,  by  Protestant  masters, 
and  in  which  the  perusal  of  Scripture 
extracts  violated  the  discipline  of 
their  church,  while  it  opened  a  wide 
and  inevitable  door  to  insidious  and 
under-hand  proselytism.  With  great 
justice  they  protested  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  national  grant  being 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  a 
party,  and  that  party  of  a  religious 
persuasion  hostile  to  the  creed  of  the 
subjects  upon  whom  they  were  to 
operate.  To  do  the  Protestants 
justice,  the  Kildare  Society  sported 
ilsfre7ium  in  cornu  with  a  most  os- 
tentatious openness.  No  attempts 
were  made  to  erect  Catholic  schools 
upon  Catholic  principles  ;  nor  were 
Catholic  masters  admited  to  teach 
the  ABC  under  the  inspection  of 
Protestant  superintendents,  in  num- 
bers at  all  proportionate  to  the  res- 
j)ective  population.  If,  after  that, 
the  Catholic  bishops  chose  to  trust 
the  education  of  their  flocks  to  such 
hands,  it  at  least  could  not  be  said 
that  they  were  otherwise  than  pur- 
chasers, with  notice.  The  result  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  they  did 
not  so  trust  their  children  ;  and,  if 
report    lie   not,   the   muster-roll   of 
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I'alstuii's  iiiggeii  regiment  is  a  poor 
and  cold  type  of  the  onumorations 
which  have  been  gotten  up,  of  schools 
that  never  wore  in  operation,  and  of 
scholars  that  never  attended.  Amidst 
all  their  poverty,  privation,  and  de- 
pression, the  Catholics  have  made 
immense  efforts  to  educate  their  own 
children  ;  and  the  Kildare-street  As- 
sociation, with  its  parliamentary  grant, 
and  all  its  other  "  means  and  appli- 
ances to  boot,"  has  utterly  failed  as 
an  instrument  of  national  instruction. 
One  fatal  consequence  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  has  arisen  out  of 
this  unhandsome  juggle ;  a  little  war 
has  been  created  by  it  in  almost 
every  parish  where  there  is  a  resi- 
dent Protestant  parson.  An  army 
of  observation  is  levied  on  either  side, 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  oth- 
er. Tracts  are  dropped  on  the  high 
way,  and  Bibles  are  wrapped  up  in 
frieze  cloaks  and  flannel  petticoats. 
Every  artifice  of  affected  candour 
and  liberality  is  adopted,  to  seduce 
the  peasants  into  disobedience  to  their 
church  ;  and  charity  roams  through 
the  village,  for  the  purpose  (as  the 
poor  people  themselves  assert)  of 
"  doing  them  out  of  their  devotion."' 
In  some  instances  it  has  been  loudly 
proclaimed  by  the  Catholics,  that 
even  threats  have  been  employed  to 
force  their  children  into  the  Bible 
schools  ;  that  rents  have  been  dis- 
trained, and  indulgences  have  been 
withheld,  in  cases  of  non-compliance 
with  the  unreasonable  demand.  The 
visits  of  the  established  clergy,  of  the 
Protestant  agent,  or  of  the  pious 
Lady  Bountiful  of"  the  great  house" 
to  the  poor,  are  closely  followed  by 
those  of  the  priest,  who,  like  another 
Penelope,  unravels  the  web  they 
have  wove,  comforting  the  weak- 
hearted,  and  encouraging  the  strong 
to  resist  this  novel  species  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  an 
enforced  compliance  is  continued  be- 
yond a  few  days.  Ill-will  and  dis- 
putation are  thus  widely  disseminat- 
ed. The  Protestant,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  his  Bible,  bitterly  reproach- 


es the  Catholic  for  his  neglect  of  the 
sacred  volume  :  the  Catliolic  angrily 
resents  the  infringement  of  his  rigiit 
of  conscience ;  and  both,  perhaps, 
might  assert  of  each  other  with  equal 
reason,  that  "  leur  savoir  7i^cst  que 
beterie,  et  leur  sapience  n^cst  que 
mouffies,  hatardissant  Ics  bons  et  no- 
bles esprits,  et  corrompant  toutc  jleur 
dejeunesse.'''*  It  has  been  made  a 
matter  of  public  charge  against  the 
Clancarthy  family,  by  Mr.  Eneas 
Mac  Donnell,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Balinasloe,  that  they  have  used 
their  power  as  landlords  in  the  un- 
worthy manner  above  noticed  ;  and 
the  charge  has  been  met  by  a  prose- 
cution lor  libel !  The  accusation 
may  be  ill-grounded ;  or,  being  true, 
the  facts  may  be  as  methodistically 
correct,  as  they  are  legally  justifia- 
ble ;  but  the  effects  of  such  squabbles 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Catholics, 
cannot  but  be  the  most  galling  and 
offensive.  The  duty  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  is  no  matter  for  political 
discussion.  Protestants  think  the 
obligation  binding,  because  they  be- 
lieve the  Bible  to  be  the  exclusive 
revelation  of  Heaven  ;  and  Catholics 
as  reasonably  object  to  the  practice, 
because  they  believe  in  revelations 
from  other  sources.  To  what  end 
should  they  read,  who  are  forbidden 
by  their  creed  to  interpret !  Which 
are  in  the  right,  I  shall  not  take  up- 
on mj'self  to  assert  ;  but  if  we  cannot 
convince  the  Catholics,  to  force  the 
book  upon  their  children  is  a  mani- 
fest act  of  cruelty  and  oppression — a 
persecution  as  violent  and  unjust  as 
an  aiifo-da-fc',  though  not  perhaps  as 
execrable  and  inhuman.  Nor  is  the 
policy  oi'  the  attempt  less  awkward 
and  inefficient.  We  all  know  the 
liomel}-  proverb  of  the  horse  and  the 
water.  It'  the  Catholics  who  want 
gratuitous  instruction  v/ill  not  learn 
to  read  upon  our  terms,  it  is  not  very 
clear  how  we  can  ever  bring  thcai  to 
read  the  Bible;  but  it  is  demonstra- 
ble, that,  by  waving  our  regulations, 
and  teaching  the  Catholics  to  read  in 
other  books,  we  shall   at  least    give 
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them  a  chance  of  stumbling  upon  the 
Bible,  from  which  those  who  cannot 
read  are  for  ever  precluded.  It  must 
be  well  known  to  those  who  follow 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  that 
the  use  which  the  Kildare-street  So- 
ciety have  made  of  the  public  money 
Avas  the  subject  of  severe  animadver- 
sion ;  and  that  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, under  the  auspices  of  the 
liberal  part  of  the  cabinet,  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  remedying  this 
abuse.  This  commission  was  fairly 
selected — one  member  of  it  being, 
par  extraordinaire,  a  Catholic — and 
the  majority  were  enlightened,  liber- 
al, and  practicable  men:  but  the 
leaven  of  fanaticism  still  works.  The 
principle  of  forcing  the  Bible  is  still 
acknowledged  in  Parliament ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  discord  still 
prevails,  while  the  business  of  educa- 
tion is  deplorably  impeded.  The 
commission  is  now  fast  hastening  to 
the  close  of  its  third  year ;  and  it 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  a  divided  cabinet,  and  the  spirit 
of  faction  and  intrigue,  which,  pre- 
vailing in  that  cabinet,  is  propagated 
throughout  all  Ireland — to  remark, 
that  not  all  Lord  Wellesley's  power 
and  influence  can  induce  the  estab- 
lished clergy  to  abate  one  iota  of 
their  fanatical  pretension  of  interfere- 
ing  with  the  religion  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Catholic  bishops  have 
offered  large  concessions  :  they  have 
offered  to  permit  certain  extracts  of 
the  Douai  Bible  to  be  used  in  the 
classes  ;  and  Mr,  Blake,  it  is  said, 
has  even  taken  the  pains  to  draw  up 
a  work  for  this  purpose,  with  a  view 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  both  parties. 
But  the  orthodox  are  inflexible  ;  and 
the  commission  seem  as  far  from  the 
termination  of  their  labours  as  ever. 
While  the  established  clergy,  with 
the  nominee  of  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral at  their  head,  are  thus  defying 
authority,  and  manufacturing  discon- 
tent and  disloyalty,  by  wholesale, 
with  the  public  money,  the  sectari- 
ans have  not  been  idle,  either  in  Ire- 
land or  at  home.  The  English  mis- 
sionary societies,  acting,  it  is  affirm- 
pd,  under  the  protection  of  the  same 


noble  lord  who  has  encouraged  the 
biblicals  of  the  church,  have  been 
loud  and  vehement  of  their  abuse  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  in  order  to  in-- 
crease  the  subscriptions  of  the  faith- 
ful, by  the  portraiture  of  the  forlorn 
condition  of  those  whom  they  have 
undertaken  to  convert.  From  vitu- 
peration to  scandal,  and  from  scandal 
to  calumny,  are  scarcely  a  step.  Such 
vituperation,  if  founded  on  truth,  is 
oflfensive,  and  more  calculated  to 
rivet  the  chain,  than  to  loosen  the 
allegiance  of  the  Catholics  to  their 
clergy  ;  but,  when  built  upon  exparte 
stories,  and  upon  direct  and  palpable 
misrepresentations,  its  effect  upon 
the  population  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Not,  however,  con- 
tf3nted  with  this  distant  velitation, 
missionaries,  at  least  as  remarkable 
for  their  want  of  discretion  as  for  the 
purity  of  their  designs,  have  more 
than  once  crossed  the  sea,  to  engage 
hand  to  hand  with  the  priests  of  Da- 
gon.  Challenges  passed,  de  part  et 
d^autre — debating  shops  were  open- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, to  try  the  faith  in  which  the 
people  had  been  educated — and  the 
walls  of  the  thickly-crowded  assem- 
blies rang  with 

"  Discours  pieux,  violens,  emphatiques, 
Assaisonne  d'injures  scholastiques ; 
Partout  I'injure  est  style  de  devots." 

To  say  that  these  hot-headed  per- 
sons were  not  stoned  on  the  spot,  is 
to  declare  explicitly  the  moderation 
and  forbearance  of  an  unlettered  and 
provoked  populace,  and  the  virtue 
and  patriotism  of  a  priesthood,  who, 
by  a  word  or  a  look,  might  have  en- 
sured for  themselves  an  ample  ven- 
geance— could  they  but  have  been 
brought  to  place  at  issue  the  lives 
and  the  iew  remaining  liberties  of 
their  miserable  flocks.  These  ef- 
forts of  the  missionaries  have  been 
zealously  seconded  by  domestic  as- 
sociations, which  have  given  occasion 
to  an  episode  that  deserves  mention. 
Upon  taking  the  field  in  any  district, 
a  requisition  from  the  friends  of  bi- 
blicism  is  ostentatiously  advertised  ; 
and  a  meeting  is  convened  in  the 
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very  enemy's  camp,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  demerits  of  Catho- 
licism, and  devising  means  for  con- 
version. As  general  principles  can 
only  be  illustrated  by  particular  ex- 
amples, stories  are  eagerly  sought 
for,  credulously  received,  and  trium- 
phantly narrated,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  population.  The  parties  in- 
terested, and  for  whose  souls  this 
tender  anxiety  is  avowed,  not  unna- 
turally think,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  be  present  at  such  discussions,  not- 
withstanding any  formal  technicalities 
in  the  requisitions,  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  them.  "  Nos- 
tra res  agitur,''  they  exclaim  ;  "  and 
we  have  a  right  to  be  heard."  In 
some  instances,  accordingly,  they 
have  forced  themselves  into  the  meet- 
ings, and  have  replied  to  the  speak- 
ers. At  Balinasloe,  more  especially, 
Mr.  Eneas  Mac  Donnell,  if  not  "  le 
plus  grand  diseur  de  rien  qui  ait  ja- 
mais e<c,-'  at  least  the  "  deadest 
hand"  at  a  seven  hours'  speech,  so 
completely  exhausted  the  patience  and 
the  temper  of  his  auditory,  that  the 
secular  power  was  called  in,  in  order 
that  the  whole  Catholic  portion  of 
the  assembl}'  might  be  turned  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  out- 
rageous appeal  to 

"  The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun," 

gave  very  little  satisfaction,  and  more 
particularly  to  those  individuals  who 
had  been  beaten  and  cut  in  the  pro- 
cess. An  immense  explosion  of 
popular  feeling  followed,  and  a  for- 
mal complaint  of  the  illegality  of  the 
outrage  was  forwarded  to  the  Irish 
government.  The  official  reply  was 
a  reference  to  the  courts  of  law.  To 
understand  the  full  value  of  this  re- 
ply, we  must  be  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sort  of  redress  which  the 
Irish  law  courts  too  often  afford  in 
such  cases.  We  must  understand, 
not  only  the  expense  common  to  all 
procedures  in  all  the  courts  of  this 
happy  empire,  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  honest  juries,  and  the 
certainty  of  finding  witnesses  pre- 
pared to  swear  any  thing  and  everv 


thing  that  suits  the  interest  of  their 
party.  It  is  the  curse  of  religious 
dissension  that  it  demoralizes  its  vic- 
tims. The  most  upright  judge  in 
Ireland  would  be  unable  to  contend 
with  party  intrigue,  if  the  cause  were 
only  supported  by  a  private  purse. 
Such  an  appeal  to  the  laws  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  Irishmen,  be 
wholly  nugatory,  and  the  reference 
was,  the  addition  of  insult  to  injury. 
How  the  Orange  party  in  the  admin- 
istration— for  to  them  it  must  be  at- 
tributed— can  reconcile  it  to  their 
conscience  thus  to  trifle  with  the 
public  peace,  and  leave  so  scandalous 
a  scene  unsifted  and  unexplained, 
they  best  can  tell.  To  common  ap- 
prehension, the  crown  lawyers  re- 
ceive their  salaries  for  this,  among 
other  purposes — that  they  should  in- 
terfere to  protect  those  who  are  too 
poor  and  friendless  to  help  them- 
selves, in  cases  of  public  injury  ;  and 
to  watch  that,  as  far  as  law  is  con- 
cerned, ne  quid  detrimenti  i-es  publi- 
ca  capiat. 

Thus  every  day  is  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two  religions  widening — 
the  exaltation  of  the  passions  increas- 
ing ;  while  the  bonds  of  society  be- 
come more  and  more  relaxed  ; — so 
that  the  whole  political  system  of  the 
country  is  rapidly  approaching  to  the 
constitution  of — a  rope  of  sand.  Re- 
ligious feeling  in  a  community  is  like 
vital  force  in  the  human  body  :  in  a 
certain  quantum  it  produces  vigour 
and  health — while  a  trifling  excess 
is  the  cause  of  fever,  delirium,  and 
disorganization.  To  this  excess  the 
alliance  of  church  and  stale,  with  its 
concomitants — privilege  and  exclu- 
sion— inevitably  leads  ;  yet  are  we 
told  that  the  Catholic  question  con- 
cerns only  a  few  briefless  barristers 
and  disappointed  demagogues!  It 
concerns  every  man,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  in  Ireland,  who  prefers 
order  to  anarchy,  industry  and  wealth 
to  idleness  and  starvation,  religious 
peace  to  fanatical  excitement,  and 
the  British  constitution  to  legalized 
despotism.  Unless  something  be 
speedily  done  to  calm  the  passions, 
and  to  dilate  the  zeal  of  all  the  reli- 
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gious  parties  of  Ireland,  scenes  of 
tuninlt  and  disorder  nuist  ensue ;  and 
the  government  of  the  Britisli  Par- 
liament, though  not  permanently 
overturned,  will  at  least  be  tempora- 
rily suspended.  Here,  indeed,  the 
church  is  in  danger — in  urgent  and 
imminent  danger  !  While  the  great 
question  remains  unsettled,  it  is  idle 
to  expect  a  subsidence  of  the  trou- 
bled waters,  or  to  look  for  an  abate- 
ment of  local  bigotry,  jealousy,  and 
intrigue.  At  least,  therefore,  let 
folks  be  left  to  their  own  passions — 
and  not  hallooed  on  to  anarchy  and 
riot  by  strangers.  It  is  provoking  to 
find  those  in  England,  who  are  hos- 
tile to  an  amicable  arrangement,  the 
most  active  in  increasing  the  agita- 
tion of  Ireland,  by  their  indiscreet 
and  silly  attempts  at  proselytism.  It 
is  by  the  slow  but  certain  operation 
of  opinion  that  religious  sects  are 
created  and  overthrown.  Time  and 
circumstance  in  this  are  all  powerful 
— individual  and  corporate  exertion, 
nothing.  Surely  philanthropy  and 
religion  have  either  of  them  enough 
to  work  upon  at  home,  in  the  domes- 
tic misfortunes  of  England,  without 
wasting  money  in  pouring  oil  on  the 
flames  of  Irish  discontent,  under  the 
absurd  and  impracticable  notion  of 
"  converting  the  benighted  Papists." 
As  Protestants,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  conversion  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  is  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  and,  for  that 
very  reason,  we  the  more  deplore 
that  the  attempt  should  have  been 
made  in  so  injudicious  a  way.  That 
attempts  at  conversion,  however  un- 
dertaken,  should    have  some  partial 


successes,  must  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. Accordingly,  "  de  part  et 
(Pautre^^''  proselytes  are  from  time  to 
time  made,  which  the  newspapers 
connected  with  the  respective  creed.* 
egregiously  exaggerate.  In  Cavan. 
more  especially,  where  solid  bank 
bills  have  been  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  airy  speculative  theology — 
where  the  articles  of  religion  have 
been  swallowed  between  slices  of 
beef  sandwiches,  and  the  bitter  pill 
of  recantation  washed  down  by 
draughts  of  brown  stout — some  tran- 
sitory successes  may  with  truth  be 
boasted.  But  while  religion  has  thus 
gained,  how  greatly  morality  has  suf- 
fered the  clearly-sighted  will  easily 
surmise.  All  sorts  of  roguery  and 
deception  have  been  played  off  by 
mock  proselytes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  :  and  the  number  of 
relapsed  Papists  bears  a  fearful  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  those  who 
have  permanently  embraced  the  re- 
formation. To  expect  that  things 
should  be  otherwise,  is  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  human  heart;  it  is  to  expect 
the  results  of  wisdom  from  tlie  com- 
binations  of  folly  ;  it  is  to  sow  tares, 
and  look  for  a  harvest  of  wheat. 
When  Catholic  emancipation  shall 
have  been  obtained,  the  two  religions 
will  come  fairly  into  contact,  and  the 
best  will  eventually  triumph.  Tliat 
this  change  will  be  in  favour  of  Pro- 
testantism, we  firmly  believe ;  and 
this  is  not  among  the  least  of  the 
motives  which  influence  our  feelings 
in  advocating  the  cause.  The  mat- 
ter is  well  worth  the  consideration  r,\ 
Protestants  on  both  sides  the  C!iann<' 


M.  FELLENBERG. 


|1/|  FELLENBERG,  the  friend 
-^"-^  •  and  countryman  of  Pestaloz- 
zi,  was  born  at  Bern,  in  the  year  177L 
His  mother,  a  great  grand-daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Dutch  Admiral, 
Van  Tronip,  was  accustomed  to  re- 
peat to  him,  in  his  early  youth,  this 
excellent  advice  : — "  The  great  have 


friends  in  abundance  ;  be  you,  ni} 
son,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  sup- 
port of  the  unfortunate  and  oppress- 
ed."' The  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion was  conducted  with  great  care 
at  home  ;  subsequently,  he  was  sent 
to  the  public  establishment  at  Col- 
mar,  in   Alsace,  in  France ;  but  his 
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jil  health  obliged  him  to  return, 
some  years  afterwards,  into  Switzer- 
land. Th«;re  he  accustomed  liimself 
to  live  upon  bread  and  water  ;  and, 
in  all  respects,  to  adhere  to  the  se- 
verest regimen.  In  his  travels 
through  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany,  commenced  soon  after  his 
return,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  stop 
some  time  in  the  villages,  assuming 
the  appearance  of  an  artizan,  or  of 
a  labourer,  that  he  might  with  more 
facility  be  enabled  to  study  the  cha- 
racters of  men  and  the  nature  of  their 
wants.  Once  he  was  solicited  by  a 
young  woman,  to  undertake  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  her  uncle,  who 
was  deaf.  M.  Fellenberg,  by  means 
of  gestures,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  understood  ;  but  his  zeal 
produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
gaining  his  pupil's  good-will,  although 
he  actually  resided  with  him  in  soli- 
tude for  a  whole  year,  near  the  lake 
of  Zurich.  From  that  period,  form- 
ing an  intimacy  with  Pestalozzi,  he 
devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
education  of  youth.  Submitting  to  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Switzerland, 
in  1798,  M.  Fellenberg  exerted  his 
influence  among^  the  peasants  with 
the  happiest  effect.  However,  as 
the  government  refused  to  perform 
what  he  had  promised  in  their  name, 
he  withdrew  his  interference  in 
public  affairs. 

Of  an  exceedingly  speculative  turn, 
M.  Fellenberg  now  purchased  the  es- 
tate of  Hofwyi,of  which  all  the  world 
has  heard,  two  leagues  northward 
from  Berne  ;  and  there  he  formed, — 
jirst^  a  farm,  which  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  all  that  might  be  useful 
in  agriculture,  cultivating  it  under 
his  own  care,  and  actually  increasing 
its    customary    produce  five-fold  ; — 


secondly,  an  experimental  farm,  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  who  resorted 
to  it  from  various  parts  of  Europe  ; 
— thirdly,  a  manufactory  of  agricul- 
tural implenients,  farming  utensils, 
&c.,  with  which  was  connected  a 
school  of  industry  for  the  poor,  who 
were  taught  the  business  of  the  vari- 
ous handicrafts  ; — fourthly,  a  board- 
ing-school for  young  gentlemen; — and 
fifthly,  an  institution  for  instruction 
in  agriculture,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. He  also  established  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  be- 
longing to  the  surrounding  country  ; 
but  that  scheme  was,  after  some  years, 
abandoned. 

The  business  of  his  establishment 
at  Hofwyl  was  conducted  by  himself 
and  thirteen  assistants ;  to  enable 
him  to  examine  every  part  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  observe  what  was 
going  forward,  in  even  the  remotest 
corners,  M.  Fellenberg  constructed  a 
lofty  tower  in  the  centre,  from  which, 
by  means  of  a  glass,  and  a  speaking 
trumpet,  he  conducted  the  several 
operations.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  establishment  has 
not  been  productive  of  all  the  ad- 
vantage that  was  anticipated. 

Amongst  the  pupils  who  were  sent 
to  study  at  Hi)fwyl,were  several  young 
men  of  the  first  rank  in  Germany. 
The  late  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia  employed  a  confidential  per- 
son to  examine,  and  report  on  the 
institution  ;  and  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty was  pleased  to  accompany  the  in- 
signia of  an  order  of  Knighthood  to 
M.  Fellenberg,  with  a  handsome  let- 
ter, in  autograph.  M.  Fellenberg 
died  early  in  the  present  year;  hav- 
ing left  a  standing  committee  entrust- 
ed with  the  execution  of  his  testa- 
mentary regulations,  with  regard  to 
the  schools  for  the  poor. 


TO  MY  HUSBAND. 

Oh  !  many  a  breast,  with  care  opprest. 

Yearns  on  the  morning  hour. 
When  music  and  bloom  had  chased  night's  gloonis 
And  the  sun  burst  forth  in  his  power ; 
When  the  new-waked  birds  in  their  bowers  were  singing. 
And  gossamer  threads  o'er  the  ine»d«  wer»  swinging  ! 
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On  the  season  gay  of  our  April  day, 

When  our  life  was  in  its  prime, 

'T  is  sad  to  think,  as  we  rapidly  sink 

In  the  downward  track  of  time  ; 

And  the  Spring  of  the  year  we  sigh  to  remember, 

'Mid  the  closing  mist  of  our  life's  November. 

The  morning  beam  is  oft  but  a  gleam. 

For  the  clouds  are  rolling  nigh  ; 
And  April's  flower  in  the  frosty  shower. 
Must  hang  its  frail  head  and  die  ; 
And  time  looks  back  with  reproach  and  scorning , 
To  the  promises  false  of  Spring  and  Morning  ! 

On  the  ardent  ray  of  Life's  noon  day 

Man  gazes  with  sparkling  eye. 
But  that  orb  of  noon  must  travel  soon 
Towards  the  Evening's  western  sky  j 
And  the  blasts  of  Autumn  shall  quickly  blow 
O'er  the  grove,  now  bright  in  its  summer's  glow ' 

Though  our  morn  is  gone,  and  our  noon  has  shors*  , 

Though  our  Spring  and  our  Summer  are  pastj 
And  the  evening  hour  o'er  our  nuptial  bower 
Its  shadows  and  hues  has  cast ; 
Yet  the  secret  sigh  of  my  tranquil  breast 
Says,  "  Day  had  never  an  hour  so  blest !" 

Though  our  earthly  sun  has  well  nigh  run 

To  the  close  of  his  limited  race, 
On  us,  till  his  light  is  faded  in  night. 
May  he  shine  with  benignant  face  ! 
May  the  beam  of  a  calm,  unckiuded  Even, 
Still  smile  on  our  path  till  it  ends  in  heaven  ! 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SIMPLON. 


NEITHER  pen  nor  pencil  can  de- 
scribe the  wondrous  depth  of 
those  valleys,  nor  the  awe-inspiring 
majesty  of  those  rocks,  amid  which 
the  thunder  cloud  and  the  storm 
wander  as  pilgrims  that  have  mistak- 
en their  way.  But  there  are  thous- 
sands  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
travelled  over  the  Simplon,  and  to 
them  description  were  useless.  Such 
scenes,  once  beheld,  are  engraven 
too  deeply  on  the  memory  to  be  ef- 
faced by  aught  save  the  great  de- 
stroyer, Death. 

It  was  ten  years  ago,  last  Septem- 
bei-,  that  an  English  traveller,  whom 
curiosity  had  led  from  the  Simplon 
village  to  explore  new  scenery,  was 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  beetling 
mass  of  rock,  from  which  the  strug- 
gling rhododendron  of  the  Alps  thrust 
forth  its  tough  sinewy  branches, 
blooming  in  purple  beauty.  His 
companions  were,  an  Alpine  hunter 
■ — beside  whom  lay  a  beautiful  cha- 


mois, which  had  fallen  a  victim  thai 
morning  to  the  fatal  precision  of  his 
rifle — and  a  young  peasant,  named 
Basile,  from  the  little  village  of  Be- 
risaal.  They  had  walked  far  that 
day,  though  it  was  but  "  the  grim 
and  sultry  hour  of  noon  ;"  but  when 
their  light  and  exhilarating  repast 
was  ended,  their  youthful  spirits  suf- 
fered them  not  to  rest  idly  till  the 
clouds  should  have  past  away  which 
covered  the  distant  summit  of  Mount 
Rose.  Tl)e  Englishman  amused  him- 
self by  setting  stones  in  motion  and 
watching  their  progress  down  the 
mountain  side,  and  Basile  entered 
warmly  into  the  sport,  exclaiming 
ever  and  anon,  as  he  saw  the  stran- 
ger's emotion,  that  there  was  no  coun- 
try like  Switzerland.  The  hunter, 
who  had  at  first  looked  on  with  con- 
tempt, joined  in  the  sport  when  he 
found  that  some  small  bets  offered 
by  Basile  had  been  good-humoured- 
Jy  taken  by  the  Englishman — an<^^ 
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tiiree  more   thoughtless,  noisy  gam- 
blers never  played  at  so   foolish  and 
mischievous  a  game.     There  emula- 
tion was  at   length   excited    by  vain 
endeavours  to  reach  a  certain  point 
with  their  ponderous  missiles,  which 
all    lodged    calmly  on   a    projecting 
table  of  the   mountain,  considerably 
short  of  the  mark,  though  many  hun- 
dred feet  below  them.     "  Here,  Ba- 
sile  !"  cried  the  hunter,  "  help  me  to 
move  tills  stone."     Basile,   eager  in 
the  sport,  ran  to  his  assistance  ;  and 
with  their    poles  as    levers,  and   by 
cutting  away  the  clasping  vegetation 
with  their  knives,  they  soon  unbed- 
ded  the  wished-for  prize,  which  !ay  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  rock  under  the 
shadow  of  which    they  had   rested. 
Tills  rock  was    an  irregular  mass  of 
granite,  about  twenty  feet  in  height 
where   it  hung    over  toward  the  val- 
ley,   and    was    known    among    the 
mountaineers    by   the    name    of  Le 
Pavilion,  or  the  Tent— on  account 
of  the  shelter    it   afforded   from  the 
sun  and  the  storm.     For  more  cen- 
turies than  it  is  permitted  to  man  to 
trace  back  the  operations  of  nature, 
it  had   lain  there,  gradually  sinking 
deeper   on  the   lower  side.     "  Mon 
Dieu  !"  cried  the  huntsman,  '•  what 
noise  is  that?*'  Basile  looked  aghast, 
and  with  pale,  trembling    lips,  mut- 
tered, "  It  moves  !"  "  What  moves  ?" 
asked   the   hunter.     "  Le  Pavilion," 
replied  the  other,  "  and  the  English- 
man   is   beneath    it."     "  Monsieur  ! 
monsieur  !"  shouted  the  hunter  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
traveller  ran  toward   them.     At  that 
j     moment,  in  compliance  with  the  laws 
I     of  gravitation,  to  obey  which  it  was 
I     now  at  liberty,    the  huge  mass  bent 
j     forward  its  hoary  front,  snapping  like 
threads  of  tow  the  complicated  roots 
:      and  the   vegetation    of  ages,   which 
I      had  matted   round,   and,   as  it  were, 
(      chained    it   to    the    mountain    side. 
'      The  young  men  were  standing  near 
the  upperside,  when(overbalancedby 
the  impending  weight  which  they  had 
.      been  reposing")  it  seemed  to  rise  from 
I      out  of  the  earth  like  "  a  thing  of  life." 
I      The  Englishman  gazed  in  silent  awe, 
I     as  the   ponderous  fragment  at  first 


reeled  slowly  forward,  as  though  in- 
credulous  of  its    release,  and  anon 
leapt  down  the   steep   resistless.     It 
had    reached    the    projecting    table 
which  had  been  the  boundary  of  their 
a.Tiusement — a    crash    like    thunder 
was  heard,  and  a   chasm  was  seen  at 
the  brink  of  the  ledge  through  which 
it  had  forced  its  way  into  a  forest  of 
pines    below,   where,   for    a  few  se- 
conds, it  was  concealed — then,  with 
renewed    fury,    it    sprang    forward. 
The  hunter    had    been    looking    on 
hitherto  with   a  feeling  of  pride — it 
was  his  native  mountain — his  native 
valley — the   grandeur   of  the  whole 
scene  around  was  all  his  own — and 
he  smiled  in  triumph.     But   his  eye 
was  from  habit  quicker  than  those  of 
his    companions  :     his    countenance 
changed — he    snatched  the  English- 
man's telescope — levelled    it    in    an 
instant  to  the  valley,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  misericorde  !"  "  What  do  you 
see  ?"  cried  his  companions.     "  Oh! 
mercy,  mercy  !  Santa  Maria  !"  ejacu- 
lated the  hunter,  falling  on  his  knees. 
"  Speak  !"    shouted  Basile,  "  what  is 
it  ?"     "  Save  her,    save    her  !    Oh, 
God  !"  cried  the   huntsman  ;  '•'  it  is 
a  woman   with    a  child."     The  En- 
glishman  had    taken    the  glass,   and 
saw  the  poor  creature  in   the  valley 
far  below  :  "  She    looks   round,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  she    sees  her  danger  : 
— now — now — Oh,  heavens  !  I  can- 
not breathe  :" — the    glass    dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  he  threw  himself 
on  the  ground.     When  they  looked 
again,  there  was  no  human  being  in 
that  direction.     The   Pavilion  rock 
stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  an  impetu- 
ous mountain    torrent,  stemming  its 
angry  waters.     "  What   sort  of  wo- 
man ?"  asked    Basile  ;  "  could    vou 
guess  who  ?  And  a  child,  said  you  ?" 
The   hunter  replied  only  by  a  look 
too  expressive  of  friendly  commise- 
ration to    be  misunderstood   by  poor 
Basile,  who,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  Lou- 
ise !"  with  that  wild  power  of  voice 
which  indicates  intense  mental  agony, 
rushed    like     a    madman,    headlong 
down   the    steep.     "  Follow  him  for 
Heaven's  sake  !"  cried  the  travellci 
"  Nor  man  nor  beast  may  reach  the 
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valley  in  safety  at  the  rate  he  goes," 
replied  the  hunter ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  in  pursuit  of  Basile,  far 
below  the  Englishman,  who,  unused 
to  such  descents,  vainly  endeavoured 
to  follow. 

Louise  was  the  daughter  of  an 
honest  Savoyard,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  alluring  promises  to  add 
himself  lo  the  thousands  of  able  arti- 
ficers employed  to  complete  the  well- 
known  military  road  over  the  Sim- 
plon, which  forms  a  communication 
between  France  and  Italy.  He  was 
among  the  first  of  the  hecatombs 
sacrificed  to  that  Herculean  labour  : 
but  there  was  some  mystery  about 
his  end — no  one  had  seen  him  since 
he  was  engaged  with  others  in  blowing 
up  the  rock  near  the  grand  gallery. 
It  was  supposed  his  body  must  have 
been  engulfed  in  the  dark  abyss  of 
the  "  Chaudron,"  that  "  heil  of  wa- 
ters,"'in  which  the  thundering  cascade 
and  the  "  arrowy"  Divedro  rush  to- 
gether in  darkness.  It  became  a 
question,  whether  he  had  perished 
on  the  French  or  tlie  Italian  side  : 
there  were  no  witnesses;  and  thus  his 
widow  and  children  were  unable  to 
substantiate  their  claim  upon  the  fund 
provided  for  casualties.  They  had 
no  friends  to  urge  their  suit,  and  the 
kindness  of  those  who  had  been  com- 
rades and  fellow-workmen  with  the 
deceased,  rendered  its  success  of  lit- 
tle consequence  so  long  as  the  great 
work  was  in  hand.  VVhen  that  was 
termmated,  however,  the  poor  wo- 
man, with  her  daughter  Louise,  and 
a  little  boy  only  six  months  old, 
were  exposed  to  want  and  neglect; 
for,  except  when  travellers  pursued 
their  winding  course  along  the  great 
road,  all  was  as  quiet,  as  desolate, 
and  as  forlorn  as  ever.  Little  was  it 
th.it  Basile  could  occasionally  spare 
from  the  donations  of  travellers,  and 
the  produce  of  his  exertions  at  the 
post-houses,  &c.,  to  accumulate  a 
trifle,  wherewith  he  and  Louise  might 
begin  the  word.  He  had  hopes  of 
be  ng  regularly  employed  as  a  pos- 
tillion : — but  the  widow  would  shake 
her  head  when  hope  was  mentioned. 
It  was  a  fatal  rock,  she  said,  on  which 


we  all  rested  till  it  was  loo  late.  Bd 
sile  had  said  much  with  his  eyes  to 
Louise ;  but  Louise  knew  that  her 
mother  depended  on  her  alone,  and 
that  Basile  was  poor — and  she  sighed 
sometimes  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
favourite  "  chansons."  On  liie  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  she  had  wandered 
with  her  little  brother  along  the 
borders  of  the  mountain  stream  to 
look  for  stones,  such  as  she  had 
seen  an  English  traveller  give  a  Na- 
poleon for  at  the  post-house.  Little 
knew  she  of  such  matters  ;  but  she 
thought  there  were  plenty  of  the 
same  kind  along  the  valley,  and  went 
forth  on  her  search  with  dreams  as 
wild  as  those  which  betray  the  specu- 
lating miner  on  a  new  discovery. 

When  Basile  had  reached  the  val- 
ley, all  was  silent  except  the  rush- 
ing of  the  waters — there  was  no 
trace  of  the  object  he  sought  for,  but 
dreaded  to  sec — he  listened — and  at 
length  heard  the  crying  of  a  child. 
Led  by  the  sound,  he  discovered 
poor  Louise,  apparently  lifeless,  in  a 
liollow,  protected  by  a  rock,  which, 
in  the  distance,  had  appeared  level 
with  the  plain.  There,  likewise, 
was  he  found  by  the  hunter,  pros- 
trate at  her  side.  The  Englishman 
arrived  just  as  Louisa  first  opened 
her  eyes,  and  gazed  wildly  upon  him 
and  the  hunter,  on  whose  knee  her 
head  reclined  while  he  had  been 
bathing  her  temples  with  water.  It 
was  ever  a  mystery  how  she  had  es- 
caped— whether  instinct,  fear,  or  the 
wind  of  the  descending  rock,  had 
forced  her  into  that  secure  retreat. 
From  the  moment  she  beheld  her 
danger,  all  recollection  had  vanished. 
But  when  restored  to  life,  words  can- 
not describe  her  emotions  on  seeing 
him  on  whom  her  young  and  inno- 
cent heart  had  reposed  its  all  of  hope 
and  future  bliss,  lying  senseless  be- 
side her.  She  had  "  never  told  her 
love,"  and  he  had  been  forbidden  ;  but 
now,  when  Basile,  who'  had  fainted 
from  over-excitement  and  exertion  of 
mind  and  body,  first  breathed  again 
the  vital  air,  the  first  sound  he  heard 
was  the  voice  of  his  Louise — the  first 
thing  he  was  sensible  of  was  that  her 
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arm  %vas  round  liis  neck — he  recover- 
ed— he  embraced  her.  A  moment 
after,  she  appeared  to  recollect  her- 
self, looked  round,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  recul  to  mind  what  she  could 
have  said  or  done — but  it  was  too 
late — she  blushed,  and  sought  a  re- 
fuge from  the  stranger's  gaze  in  the 
bosom  of  her  beloved  Basile. 

They  live  in  their  native    canton. 
Their  cottage  stands  on  one  of  those 


beautiful  spots  above  the  valley  of 
tiie  Rhone,  where  the  traveller  may 
see  vineyards  and  gardens  won  by 
the  quiet  and  enduring  spirit  of  in- 
dustry from  the  world  of  desolation 
and  magnificence  around.  To  that 
spirit  of  mutual  affection  they  owo 
the  continuance  of  that  happiness 
which  they  were  at  first  enabled  to 
realise  by  the  generosity  of  the  once 
thoughtless  young  English  traveller. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  KITCHINER,  ESQ.  M.  D. 


THE  late  Dr.  Kitchiner  possessed 
the  estimable  virtue  of  never 
speaking  il;  of  any  one  :  on  the  con- 
trary he  was  a  great  lover  of  concilia- 
tion, and  to  many  he  proved  a  valua- 
ble adviser  and  a  firm  friend.  In 
manner,  he  was  quiet  and  apparent- 
ly timid.  His  three  grand  hobbies 
were  cookery,  nmsic,  and  optics  ; 
and,  whenever  he  ventured  upon 
either  of  them,  he  was  full,  cheerful, 
and  even  eloquent.  His  books — of 
which  he  wrote  many — were  all 
whimsical,all  amusing,  and  all  abound- 
ing, amidst  their  eccentricity,  witli 
useful  points  of  information.  His 
Cook's  Oracle  (of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion was  completed  just  before  his 
death) — his  Practical  Observations 
on  Telescopes  and  on  Spectacles — 
his  National  Songs — his  different 
works  on  JMusic — his  Housekeeper's 
Economy — his  pleasure  of  making  a 
Will,  &c.,  are  well  known  to  the 
public ;  and  the  list,  we  presume, 
will  speedily  be  increased  by  the 
Traveller's  Oracle,  and  the  Horse 
and  Carriage  Keeper's  Oracle  ;  both 
of  which  were  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication at  the  period  of  their  author's 
decease. 

Dr.  Kitchiner's  love  of  music  ac- 
companied him  through  life  ;  and, 
to  the  last,  he  played  and  sang 
with  considerable  taste  and  feeling. 
Though  always  an  epicure — fond  of 
experiments  in  cookery,  and  exceed- 
ingly particular  in  the  choice  of  his 
viands,  and  in  their  mode  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  table — he  was  regular, 


and  even  abstemious  in  his  general 
habits.  There  were  times,  indeed, 
when  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, his  consumption  of  animal  food 
was  extraordinary.  The  craving  was 
not  to  be  repressed,  nor  easily  to  be 
satisfied.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  love  of  eating,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, but  was  the  result  of  some 
organic  and  incurable  disease.  Dr. 
Kitchiner's  hours  of  rising — of  eat- 
ing— of  retiring  to  rest — were  all 
regulated  by  system.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  a  good  breakfast  at 
eight  or  nine.  His  lunches,  to  which 
only  a  favoured  iew  had  the  pri- 
vilege oi entree,  were  superb.  They 
consisted  of  potted  meats  of  various 
kinds,  fried  fish,  savoury  pates,  rich 
liqueurs,  &c.  &c.,  in  great  variety 
and  abundance.  Whatever  credit 
these  piquant  and  luxurious  repasts 
might  reflect  upon  his  hospitality 
and  gastronomic  taste,  we  confess 
that,  in  our  estimation,  they  said  lit- 
tle for  his  medical  judgment,  or  for 
his  kindness  towards  the  digestive 
functions  of  his  friends.  His  din- 
ners, unless  when  he  had  parties, 
were  comparatively  plain  and  simple, 
served  in  an  orderly  manner — cook' 
ed  according  to  his  own  maxims — 
and  placed  upon  the  table,  invaria- 
bly, within  five  minutes  of  the  time 
announced.  His  usual  hour  was 
five.  His  supper  was  served  at  half- 
past  nine  :  and  at  eleven,  he  was 
accustomed  to  retire.  His  public 
dinners,  as  they  maybe  termed,  were 
things  of  more  pomp,   and  cercmo- 
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ny,  and  etiquette.  They  were  an- 
nounced by  notes  of  preparation, 
which  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the 
liveliest  sensations  in  the  epigastric 
region  of  the  highly  favoured  invi- 
tees. One  of  these  notes  we  have 
before  us  ;  and,  though  it  may  have 
been  seen  by  some  of  our  readers,  it 
is  a  curiosity  in  itself,  and  is  well 
entitled  to  preservation  : — 

*'  Dear  Sir — The  honour  of  your 
company  is  requested,  to  dine  with 
the  Committee  of  Taste,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  the  lOth  instant. 

"  The  specimens  will  be  placed 
upon  the  table  at  five  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, when  the  business  of  the  day 
will  immediately  commence. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  your  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

W.  KiTCHiNER,  Secretary.''^ 
August,  1825. — 43,    Warren-street, 
Fitzroif-squarc. 

"  At  the  last  general  meeting,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  that — 

"  1st.  '  An  invitation  to  ETA 
BETA  PI,  must  be  answered  in 
writing,  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 


received — within  twenty-four  bouts 
at  latest,'  reckoning  from  that  on 
which  it  is  dated  ; — otherwise  the 
secretary  will  have  the  profound  re- 
gret to  feel  that  the  invitation  has 
been  definitely  declined. 

"  2d.  '  The  Secretary  having  re- 
presented, that  the  perfection  of 
several  of  the  preparations  is  so  ex- 
quisitely evanescent,  that  the  delay 
of  o7ie  7ninute  after  their  arrival  at 
the  meridian  of  concoction,  will  ren- 
der them  no  longer  worthy  of  men 
of  taste  ; 

"  Therefore,  to  ensure  the  punc- 
tual attendance  of  those  illustrious 
gastrophilists,  who  on  the  grand  oc- 
casions are  invited  to  join  the  high 
tribunal  of  taste — for  iheir  own  plea- 
sure, and  the  benefit  of  their  country 
— it  is  irrevocably  resolved,  '  That 
the  janitor  be  ordered  not  to  admit 
any  visitor,  of  whatever  eminence  of 
appetite,  after  the  hour  which  the 
secretary  shall  have  announced  that 
the  specimens  are  ready.' — By  order 
of  the  Committee, 

"  William  Kitchineu,  SecJ'^ 


\ 


VERSES  IN  PRAISE  OF  CRICKET.* 


Assist,  all  ye  Muses,  and  join  to  rehearse 
An  old  English  sport,  never  praised  yet  in  verse, 
■'Tis  Cricket  I  sing  of,  illustrious  in  fame, — 
No  nation  e'er  boasted  so  noble  a  game. 

Great  Pindar  has  bragg'd  of  his  heroes  of  old — 
Some  were  swift  in  the  race,  some  in  battle  were  bold  ; 
The  brows  of  the  victors  with  olive  were  crown'd, — 
Hark  !  they  shout,  and  Olympia  returns  the  glad  sound  f 

What  boasting  of  Castor,  and  Pollu.t  his  brother  ! 
The  one  famed  for  riding — for  bruising,  the  other  ? 
Compared  with  our  heroes  they'll  not  shine  at  all ; 
What  were  Castor  and  Pollux  to  Nyren  and  Small  ?t 

*  Written  more  than  half  a  century  since,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  at  that  time  Master  of 
the  Hyde  Abbey  School. 

t  The  whole  of  the  Hambledon  Club  have  now  been  bowled  down  by  Death  ;  Mr.  John 
Small,  sen.  of  Petersficld,  Hants,  who  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  members,  liaving 
terminated  liis  mortal  career  on  the  31st  of  December,  1826,  aged  nearly  ninf^ty  !  Tlio  great 
have  their  historians,  and  why  should  not  the  small  1 — nay,  since  every  one  in  the  present  day 
exercises  his  right  of  publishing  his  '  reminiscences,'  if  he  can  but  find  a  bookseller  who  is  bold 
enough  to  venture  on  the  speculation,  we  trust  we  shall  stand  excused  for  preserving  a  few 
stray  notices  of  this  venerable  cricketer,  whose  exploits  were  once  the  theme  of  universal  praise, 
and  whose  life  was  as  amiable  as  his  station  was  humble.  John  Small,  sen.  the  celebrated 
cricketer,  was  born  at  Empshott,  on  the  19th  of  April,  17.37,  and  went  to  Petersfield  when 
about  six  years  of  age,  where  he  afterwards  followed  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  for  several  years  ; 
but  being  remarkably  fond  of  cricket,  and  excelling  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  manly 
amusement,  he  relinquished  his  Ibrnicr  trade,  and  practised  the  making  of  bats  and  balls,  in  the 
art   of  which  he   became  efjiially  proficient   as  in  the  use  of  them  j   and,  accordingly,  we  find 
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Here's  guarding,  and  catching,  and  running,  and  crossing. 
And  batting,  and  bowling,  and  throwing,  and  tossing  ; 
Each  mate  must  excel  in  some  principal  part, — 
Xhe  Pantathlon  of  Greece  never  show'd  so  much  art 

The  parties  are  met,  and  array'd  all  in  white ; 

Famed  Elis  ne'er  boasted  so  pleasing  a  sight ; 

Each  nymph  looks  askew  at  her  favourite  swain. 

And  views  him,  half  stripp'd,  both  with  pleasure  and  pain. 

The  wickets  are  pitch'd  now,  and  measured  the  ground, 
Then  they  form  a  large  ring  and  stand  gazing  around  ; 
Since  Ajax  fought  Hector  in  sight  of  all  Troy, 
No  contest  was  seen  with  such  fear  and  such  joy. 

.    Ye  bowlers,  take  heed,  to  my  precepts  attend. 
On  you  the  whole  fate  of  the  game  must  depend  ; 
Spare  your  vigour  at  first,  nor  exert  all  your  strength, 
Then  measure  each  step,  and  be  sure  pitch  a  length. 

Ye  fieldsmen,  look  sharp  !  lest  your  pains  ye  beguile. 
Move  close,  like  an  army,  in  rank  and  in  file ; 
When  the  ball  is  returned,  back  it  sure — for,  I  trow. 
Whole  states  have  been  ruin'd  by  one  overthrow. 

And  when  the  game's  o'er,  I  O  victory  rings  ? 
Echo  doubles  her  chorus  and  Fame  spreads  her  wings  ; 
Let's  now  haij  our  champions,  all  steady  and  true. 
Such  as  Homer  ne'er  sung  of,  nor  Pindar  e'er  knew. 

Birch,*  Curry,*  and  Hogsflesh,*  and  Barber,*  and  Brett/' 
Whose  swiftness  in  bowling  was  ne'er  equall'd  yet ; 
I  had  almost  forgot — they  deserve  a  large  bumper — 
Little  George*  the  long-stop,  and  Tom  Suetor*  the  stumper. 

Then  why  should  we  fear  either  Sackvillef  or  Mann,t 

Or  repine  at  the  loss  of  Boynton  or  Lann  1  ' 

With  such  troops  as  these  we'll  be  lords  of  the  game, 

Spite  of  Miller, t  and  Minchin,t  and  Lumpin,t  and  Frame. t 

that  these  articles  of  his  manufacture  were,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  in  request  whereve; 
the  game  of  cricket  was  known.  Mr.  Small  was  considered  the  surest  batsman  of  his  day,  and 
as  a  fieldsman  he  was  decidedly  without  an  equal.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  match  made  either 
by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  or  Sir  Horace  Mann,  (for  we  cannot  exactly  call  to  mind  which,) 
England  against  the  Hamblcdon  Club,  Mr.  Small  was  in  three  whole  days,  though  opposed  to 
some  of  the  best  players  in  the  kingdom;  nor  did  he  at  last  lose  his  wicket,  his  ten  mates  hav- 
ing all  had  their  wickets  put  down  !  At  another  time,  in  a  five-of-a-side  match,  played  in  the 
Artillery-ground,  he  got  seventy-five  runs  at  his  first  innings,  and  went  in,  the  last  mate,  for 
seven  runs,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  were  soon  scored.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  being  desirous  of  complimenting  him  for  his  skill,  and  knowing  that  Small  was 
as  passionately  fond  of  music  as  he  was  of  cricket,  made  him  a  present  of  a  fine  violin,  which 
he  played  upon  many  years,  and  which  is  now  made  use  of  by  his  grandson. 

'  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast .'' 

In  his  younger  days,  Mr.  Small  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  balls  and  concerts  ;  sometimes 
contributing  to  the  delight  of  the  gay  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  at  others,  forming  one  of  the  in- 
strumental band  which  met  for  the  gratification  of  himself  and  his  amateur  friends.  Returning 
one  evening,  with  a  musical  companion,  from  a  concert  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  rather 
suddenly  saluted,  when  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field,  by  a  bull,  who,  in  no  very  gentle  mood 
gave  them  reason  to  believe  that,  to  insure  their  safety,  they  must  either  hit  upon  some  expe- 
dient to  allay  his  rage,  or  make  a  hasty  retreat.  Mr.  Small's  companion  adopted  the  latter 
plan  ;  but  our  hero,  like  a  true  believer  in  the  miraculous  power  of  Orpheus,  and  confiding  in 
his  own  ability  to  produce  such  tones  as  should  charm  the  infuriate  animal  into  lamb-like  doci- 
lity, boldly  faced  him,  and  began  to  play  a  lively  tune.  Scarce  had  the  catgut  vibrated,  when 
the  bull  suddenly  stopped,  and  listened  with  evident  signs  of  pleasure  and  attention.  'l"he  skil- 
ful master  of  the  bow  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  on  discovering  so  unquestionable  a  proof  of  the 
influence  of  sweet  sounds  ;  and  continuing  to  play,  while  he  gradually  retreated  towards  the 
gate,  quietly  followed  by  the  bull,  he  there  gave  his  quadruped  auditor  an  example  of  his  agility 
by  leaping  over  it,  and  unceremoniously  left  him  to  bewail  the  loss  of  so  agreeable  a  concert. 

*  Part  of  the  Hambledon  Club. 
,    t  AU-Englafld  Men. 
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Then  fill  up  your  glasses  !  h'e's  best  that  drinks  most ; 

Here's  the  Harabledon  Club  !     Who  refuses  the  toast  ? 

Let  us  join  in  the  praise  of  the  bat  and  the  wicket. 

And  sing  in  full  chorus  the  patrons  of  cricket.  • 

When  we've  play'd  our  last  game,  and  our  fate  shall  draw  nigh, 
(For  the  heroes  of  cricket,  like  others,  must  die.) 
Our  bats  we'll  resign,  neither  troubled  nor  vex'd, 
And  give  up  our  wickets  to  those  that  come  next. 


OTHO  OF  GERMANY,  AND  THE  PIRATE  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


A  HEAVY  rain  ushered  in  a  bleak 
autumnal  night,  which  closed 
over  the  field  of  Busentelle  ;  con- 
cealing, in  almost  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, the  flight  of  the  fugitive,  and 
somewhat  abating,  by  its  gloomy  in- 
fluence, the  fierce  ardour  of  the  pur- 
suer. 

The  uproar  and  tumult  of  the  day 
had  subsided.  The  shouts  of  onset, 
the  neighing  of  steeds,  and  the  shrill 
call  of  the  trumpets,  had  given  place 
to  the  solitary  voice  of  nature.  No 
sound  met  the  ear  but  that  of  the 
wind  rushing  through  the  half  leafless 
forests  ;  as  two  knights,  armed  cap- 
a-pie,  forced  their  way  through  the 
tangled  mazes  of  a  thick  wood,  bor- 
dering on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

"  The  game  is  up  !"  exclaimed  the 
foremost  rider,  suddenly  springing 
from  his  steed,  as  the  heavily-capa- 
risoned war-charger  sank  under  him  ; 
"  and  ray  life  and  diadem  are  not 
worth  an  hour's  purchase  !" 

"  Courage,  royal  Otho  !*'  said  his 
companion,  likewise  dismounting ; 
and  speaking  in  a  hollow  and  sup- 
pressed voice,  as  though  the  action 
gave  him  great  pain  ;  "  the  hope  that 
has  carried  you  thus  far  from  the  hot 
pursuit  of  your  enemies  must  yet 
bear  you  on." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  Peter,  noble 
Count !  Your  advice  is  physic  to  a 
dying  man.  My  good  steed  has 
breathed  his  last,  and  these  weary 
limbs  will  poorly  aid  me  in  eluding 
the  scent  of  the  blood-hounds  who 
track  my  steps." 

"  Danger  besets  you  on  every 
side,"  returned  the  wounded  knight, 
impatiently  ;   "  but  delay  is  certain 


death.     Mount  ray  horse,  and  speed 
for  life  through  the  forest." 

"  I  value  existence  too  little  to 
prolong  mine  on  such  dishonourable 
terms,  brave  Hermon.  Never  shall 
my  enemies  say,  that  Otho  of  Ger- 
many fled  like  a  coward,  leaving  his 
friend  to  the  mercy  of  the  treache- 
rous friends  who  have  brought  his 
life  and  honour  into  such  fearful  jeo- 
pardy."   ^, 

"  My  irSge,  this  is  not  a  time  to 
indulge  in  chivalric  sentiments.  The 
fate  of  an  empire  depends  upon  your 
life.  JMine  is  already  sped.  Num- 
ber mo  with  the  brave  men  you  have 
left  to  the  crow  and  the  vulture  on 
yonder  ill-starred  field.  Hark  !"  he 
continued,  sinking,  from^  the-  tree 
which  had  hitherto  supported  hira,  to 
the  earth,  "  the  foe  is  on  us  !  I  hear 
the  trampling  of  steeds,  and  the  deep 
baying  of  the  dogs,  which  rises  on 
the  blast  like  the  knell  of  death." 

The  Emperor  started,  and  listen- 
ed, while  the  surviving  steed  snorted, 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  shook  impa- 
tiently his  slackened  rein. 

"  You  are  right,  Hermon ;  they 
are  near — arise,  and  fly  !  Darkness 
will  no  longer  conceal  us.  See — the 
moon  bursts  forth." 

He  paused,  in  breathless  suspense, 
but  received  no  answer.  He  touch- 
ed the  hand  of  the  knight,  which  lay 
extended  on  the  ground — the  icy 
coldness  chilled  him  !  He  loosened 
the  clasp  of  his  visor,  and  lifted  the 
heavy  steel  casque  from  bis  head. 
Through  a  misty  atmosphere,  the 
moon  shed  a  sickly  light  on  the  pale 
brow  and  bloodstained  hair  of  the 
knight.  Otho  gazed  for  a  moment 
On  the  lifeless  form  of  his   friend. 
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sprang  to  his  steed,  and  fled  through 
the  forest  with  desperate  speed.  The 
night  was  far  advanced ;  the  wind, 
which  had  been  rising  for  some  hours, 
dispelled  the  haze  which  had  enve- 
loped the  moon,  and  she  now  shone 
in  cloudless  glory  on  the  ocean. 

No  sail  was  visible — no  indication 
of  the  haunts  of  men  met  the  anx- 
ious glance  of  Otho,  as  he  slowly 
paced  the  beach,  leading  his  tired 
horse,  and  bitterly  nnninating  on  the 
past.  Where  should  he  gain  a  lodg- 
ing for  the  night  ?  To  effect  this  ob- 
ject would  risque  discovery.  While 
he  was  meditating  on  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  the  sound  of  revelry  met 
his  ear — the  laugh,  the  song,  the 
wild  huzza,  rose  on  the  wind,  and 
mingled  with  the  hollow  wailing  of 
the  billows,  which  rolled  in  living 
brightness  at  his  feet.  Otho  looked 
cautiously  round,  as  a  boisterous  peal 
of  merriment  awoke  the  lonely  echo 
of  the  place  ;  but,  though  the  sound 
seemed  near,  no  object  met  his  eye, 
but  the  broad  expanse  of  moving 
water,  and  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
bold  craggy  rock  beneath  which  he 
stood.  He  began  to  think  something 
of  magical  illusion  prevailed.  At 
length  the  following  ditty  was  chant- 
ed in  full  chorus,  by  manly  voices, 
in  his  native  tongue  ; — 

Where  the  sun  warms,  or  the  tempest  lours. 
The  treasures  of  ocean  and  earth  Eire  ours  ; 
Freedom  and  conquest  attend  our  sail. 
And  the  prize  shall  be  ours  ere  the  moon  turn 
pale. 

The  wind  that  ruffles  the  breast  of  the  deep, 
And  howls  round  our  cavern,  shall    lull  us  to 

sleep ; 
We  sail  by  the  glory  of  moonbeam  and  star. 
And  shout  to  the  billow  that  bears  us  afar. 

Bear  a  hand  !  bear  a  hand  !  unmoor  the  boat. 
With  the  wind  and  the  tide  to  our  vessel  float : 
When  the  black  flag  is  hoisted  rude  warfare  is 

nigh— 
Where  its  dark  shadow  ouivcrs    the   boldest 

will   fly. 

Then,  courage,  my  mates,  the  wiv.d  sings  loud ; 
The  moon  has  burst  from  her  swarthy  cloud  | 
Again  must  we  dash  through  the  angVy  roar 
Of  the  foaming  surge,  ere  the  night  is  o'er  ! 

This  wild  burst  freed  the   Empe- 
I  ror  from  doubt  as  to  the  profession 
;  of  the  revellers  ;  and  he  rightly  con- 
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eluded  that  he  was  near  the  rendez- 
vous of  one  of  the  notorious  hordes 
of  pirates  which,  in  that  dark  age, 
infested  every  island  and  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Finding  he  was 
likely  to  escape  from  Scylla  only  to 
fall  into  Charybdis,  he  was  about  to 
bend  his  course  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, when  his  horse,  with  the  natural 
sagacity  of  the  species,  finding  him- 
self near  the  haunts  of  men,  neighed 
long  and  loudly.  The  sound  had 
scarcely  gone  forth,  before  all  was  si- 
lent in  the  cavern  ;  and  Otho  had 
time  only  to  disengage  his  plumed 
helm,  and  commit  it  to  the  deep,  ere 
a  huge  stone  was  rolled  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  artfully  concealed 
by  a  projecting  angle  of  the  rock.  A 
flood  of  light  instantaneously  burst 
forth,  revealing  a  group  of  men,  va- 
riously attired,  feasting  round  a  ta- 
ble, hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  which 
blazed  with  goblets  of  precious  me- 
tal, filled  with  the  sparkling  juice  of 
the  grape.  In  another  moment  the 
Emperor  was  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  whose  fierce  and  menacing  ges- 
tures indicated  that  little  mercy  or 
forbearance  was  to  be  expected  at 
their  hands. 

The  Prince,  accustomed  to  com- 
mand a  turbulent  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, bent  not  from  his  native  dignity 
in  addressing  the  lawless  band  be- 
fore him.  Courage  could  not  rescue 
him  from  his  perilous  situation  ;  but 
a  bold  and  resolute  carriage  was 
more  likely  to  succeed  with  such  men 
than  cowardly  supplications  or  mean 
submission.  Turning,  therefore,  to 
the  foremost  in  the  group,  whom,  by 
his  proud  bearing  and  fierce  demean- 
our, he  concluded  to  be  their  leader, 
he  said — "  Chance  and  my  evil  des- 
tiny have  thrown  me  into  your 
power  :  my  rank  is  noble  ;  aid  me  in 
my  present  need,  and  1  will  so  am- 
ply reward  your  services,  that  hence- 
fort'ii  you  may  abandon  the  lawless 
life  you  pursue." 

The  pirate  tauntingly  answered — 
'•  Methinks,  the  fortunes  of  an  un- 
lielmed  knight  would  pay  us  poorly 
for  exercising  the  rites  of  hospitality  ! 
What  suni   could  you  ofTer.  of  suffi- 
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cient  magnitude  to  tempt  the  rover 
to  forsake  his  traffic  on  the  deep? 
The  wealth  of  nations  is  ours — we 
have  bought  our  freedom  on  the 
waves  with  our  blood,  and  derive 
our  treasures  from  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  earth." 

"  Peace,  Theodoric  !"  exclaimed 
a  voice  from  behind,  which  made 
Otho  start,  as  a  tall  martial  figure 
emerged  from  the  cavern.  "  Is  it 
thus,"  he  continued,  addressing  his 
comrade,  "  that  you  prove  your 
blasted  freedom,  by  playing  the  ty- 
rant to  a  stranger,  whose  misfortune 
it  is  to  have  fallen  into  our  hands  1 
Now,  by  St.  Nicholas !  the  patron  of 
the  mariner,  I  find  man  is  the  same 
arbitrary  being  on  the  throne,  in  the 
camp,  or  on  the  deep.  Give  him 
power,  and  he  abuses  the  preroga- 
tive with  which  he  is  invested."  Dur- 
ing this  speech  Otho  examined,  with 
an  air  of  troubled  interest,  the  dark, 
but  intelligent  countenance  of  the 
outlaw.  His  figure  was  lofty,  well 
and  strongly  formed.  Though  plain- 
ly attired  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a  sea- 
man, he  possessed  a  firmness  of  step, 
a  grandeur  of  deportment,  indicating 
high  lineage  and  early  acquaintance 
with  arms.  His  complexion  had  suf- 
fered from  the  scorching  influence  of 
a  hotter  climate  and  constant  expo- 
sure to  weather;  but  the  fire  of  ge- 
nius pervaded  his  features,  and  flash- 
ed through  the  dark  and  piercing  eye, 
which  spoke  of  deeds,  boldly  resolv- 
ed, and  fearlessly  executed.  His 
brow  was  marked  with  an  expression 
of  deep  and  settled  nielanclioly, 
whose  gloomy  power  had  stolen  the 
glow  of  health  from  his  cheek,  and 
shed  its  blight  on  the  rich  masses  of 
raven  hair,  which,  in  the  full  meri- 
dian of  manhood,  were  already  min- 
gled with  silver.  His  countenance, 
once  seen,  could  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  remembrance  of  its 
lineaments  recurred  to  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor  like  a  troubled  dream, 
recalling  the  calm  sports  of  boyhood, 
the  rash  and  impetuous  career  of 
youth,  the  fierce  tyranny  that  had 
marked  his  entrance  on  manhood. — 
"  It  is  only  fancy,  or  he,  too,  would 


recognize  me,"  he  exclaimed  to  him- 
self,  as  the  pirate,  turning  to   him, 
said,    in    a    courteous    tone — "  Sir 
Knight,  you  are  welcome  to  our  rug 
ged  cheer — follow  me." 

The  cavern  was  strongly  illumi- 
nated with  torches,  which  gleamed 
on  arms  and  trophies  won  from  re- 
mote  and  barbarous  nations.  The 
Captain,  however,  motioned  Otho 
to  a  seat  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
board,  and  having  seen  him  well  sup- 
plied with  refreshments,  turned  to  a 
beautiful  youth  who  was  seated  at  his 
right  hand,  his  head  resting  on  a 
small  lute.  With  that  youth  he  en- 
tered into  earnest  conversation,  from 
time  to  time  casting  significant 
glances  on  Otho.  Once,  the  Em- 
peror encountered  the  full  languish- 
ing blue  eye  of  the  stripling,  whose 
colour  mounted  even  to  the  snowy 
temples,  which  glittered  with  marble 
whiteness  from  among  the  flaxen 
locks  by  which  they  were  shaded. 
He  turned  away  his  head  to  conceal 
his  confusion,  and  his  hand  uncon- 
scionsly  fell  over  the  instrument :  it 
emitted  a  tremulous  strain  of  melo- 
dy, and  the  minstrel,  as  if  gathering 
courage  from  the  sound,  sang  a  sim- 
ple air  which  served  more  forcibly 
to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror. As  if  under  the  influence  of 
magic,  he  gazed  with  intense  interest 
on  the  dark-browed  chief,  and  on 
the  fair-haired  youth  beside  hinu 

My  native  land  •  my  native  land  ! 

How  many  tender  ties, 
Connected  with  thy  distant  strand. 

Call  forth  my  heavy  sighs. 

The  rugged  rock — the  mountain  stream— 

The  hoary  pine-tree's  shade  ; 
Where,  often,  in  the  noon-tide  beam, 

A  happy  child  I  strayed  ! 

I  think  of  thee,  when  early  light 

Is  trembling  on  the  hill ; 
I  think  of  thee  at  dead  midnight, 

When  all  is  dark  and  still ! 

I  think  of  those  whom  I  shall  see 

On  this  fair  earth  no  more  ; 
And  wish  in  vain  for  wings  to  flee 

Back  to  thy  much-loved  shore. 

The  pirate  cast  a  look  of  tender 
and  melancholy  regard  on  the  min- 
strel, and  Otho  was   on  the  point  of 
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expressing  the  pleasure  his  enchant- 
ing voice  had  afforded  him,  when  the 
outlaw  to  whom  he  had  first  spoken, 
suddenly  asked,  in  an  imperious 
tone,  "  Sir  Knight,  whence  came 
you  ?" 

A  dark  frown  rested  on  the  brow 
of  Otho,  as  he  replied,  in  a  tone 
equally  haughty — "  From  the  field 
of  Busentelle." — "  How  went  the 
battle  ?'' — "  It  was  not  the  sword  of 
the  mighty,  or  the  force  of  the  strong, 
that  won  the  field,''  returned  the  Em- 
peror  "  treachery      prevailed." — 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
starting  to  his  feet,  "  did  his  Italian 
friends  forsake  Otho  in  his  hour  of 
need  ?  This  repays  the  tyrant  well 
for  casting  from  him  true  hearts  and 
bravo  hands !"  "  You  are  a  Ger- 
man," said  the  Emperor,  fixing  his 
eagle  eye  on  the  pirate  ;  "  what  can 
3^ou  know  of  Otho's  private  coun- 
cils ?" — A  fierce  light  blazed  in  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  robber,  as  he  re- 
plied— "  What  do  I  not  know  of 
them,  you  should  have  said.  Hear 
me.  Sir  Knight,  and  then  judge  be- 
tween this  accursed  tyrant  and  me  !" 
— He  paused,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  appeared  for  some 
time  struggling  with  bitter  reflec- 
tions ;  then  continued,  in  a  calmer 
tone  :  "  Stranger,  you  see  before  you 
one  of  the  noblest-descended  princes 
of  the  German  empire,  the  unfortu- 
nate Philip  of  Cologne."  The  em- 
peror started — a  deadly  paleness 
stole  over  his  countenance — his  lip 
quivered,  and  his  eyes  involuntarily 
sought  the  ground,  as  the  pirate  pro- 
ceeded in  his  narrative. — "  I  served 
n^  first  apprenticeship  in  arms  under 
the  banner  of  Otho,  and  we  reaped 
together  immortal  glory  in  many  a 
field.  In  the  war  with  Sarmatia,  the 
regiments  under  my  command  sur- 
prised, one  night,  tlie  camp  of  the 
enemy,  we  took  much  spoil,  and 
made  many  prisoners.  Among  the 
captives  was  a  young  and  lovely  fe- 
male, the  only  daughter  of  a  man  of 
rank,  who,  dying  of  his  wounds,  com- 
mitted her,  with  a  father's  blessing, 
to  his  victorious  foe.  Had  I  follow- 
ed the  first  generous  impulse   of  my 


breast,  I  should  have  restored  the 
weeping  damsel  to  her  friends  and 
country  ;  but  my  heart  soon  owned 
for  the  unprotected  stranger  a  ten- 
derer passion.  Our  affection  was 
mutual,  aivi  she  promised  to  become 
my  bride,  when  the  days  appointed 
for  the  mourning  for  her  father  were 
expired.  In  the  interval,  returning 
to  Vienna,  I  was  received  with  the 
most  flattering  demonstrations  of  re- 
gard by  the  treacherous  Otho.  But 
woe  to  him  who  puts  any  trust  in  the 
faith  of  princes  !  He  accidentally 
saw,  and  l)ecame  deeply  enamoured 
of  my  beautiful  Sarmatian.  His  pas- 
sion knew  no  bounds,  and  cruelty 
suggested  the  most  speedy  method  of 
satisfying  his  wishes.  Finding  me 
determined  never  to  surrender  my 
promised  bride,  he  accused  me  of 
treason,  and  suborned  witnesses.  I 
was  tried  by  the  circle  of  princes  ; 
they  dreaded  the  indignation  of  the 
Emperor,  and  I  was  sentenced  to  a 
heavy  fine  and  perpetual  banishment. 
Rage,  despair,  and  love,  were  strug- 
gling in  my  breast.  I  gave  myself 
up  to  the  fury  that  possessed  me  ; 
and,  in  the  bitterness  of  ihe  moment, 
denounced  dreadful  imprecations  on 
the  head  of  the  man  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  my  sufferings.  But  the  mea- 
sure of  his  crimes  was  not  yet  full. 
Eudocia  resisted  his  passion,  and 
treated  the  bribes  he  oflered  her  with 
the  contempt  they  merited.  Accus- 
ing her  of  magic,  the  enraged  and 
vindictive  Emperor  sent  her,  under 
a  strong  escort,  a  prisoner  to  a  dis- 
tant castle.  Permitted  to  bid  adieu 
to  my  aged  parents  before  I  quitted 
for  ever  my  native  land,  I  had  not 
been  many  hours  beneath  the  roof  of 
my  paternal  castle  before  a  friend 
communicated  to  me  the  tidings  of 
Eudocia's  sentence  and  approaching 
imprisonment.  My  first  idea  was 
to  surprise  the  escort,  and  win  back 
my  bride  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
— This  resolve  I  instantly  carried  into 
execution.  I  asseinbled  my  friends 
and  vassals — I  pointed  out  my  inju- 
ries—I urged  them  as  men,  and  as 
comrades  in  arms,  to  assist  me  in 
rescuing   from  destruction   a  lovely 
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and  unfortunate  woman.  Aided  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  our  enterprise,  leaving  but 
one  man  of  the  whole  escort  to  re- 
turn with  the  tale.  For  that  adven- 
ture the  ban  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
nounced against  me  ;  my  name  was 
erased  from  the  list  of  princes  ;  my 
banner  was  trampled  under  foot ; 
and  a  high  reward  was  offered  for  my 
head.  Pursued  from  realm  to  realm 
— destitute  of  a  home  or  an  abiding 
place — my  name  became  a  bye-word, 
a  proverb  in  the  mouth  of  my  ene- 
mies. The  sea  was  before  me  :  I  had 
no  other  resource  :  I  joined  myself 
to  a  band  of  brave,  but  desperate 
men,  and  became  a  pirate  and  rob- 
ber at  the  hands  of  Otho  !"  The 
outlaw  ceased,  and  again  passed  his 
trembling  hand  over  his  brow. 

"  And  what,  think  you,  the  wretch 
deserves,  who  could  heap  such  ag- 
gravated miseries  on  the  head  of  a 
brave  and  innocent  man  V  asked  the 
Emperor,  in  a  low  and  hollow  tone. 

"The  fate  he  has  doubtless  met  in 
the  field — disgrace,  overthrow,  and 
death  !"  returned  the  pirate. 

"He  lives  to  fulfil  the  latter  part 
of  your  sentence,"  replied  the  Em- 
peror, rising  and  approaching  the 
outlaw.  "  Philip  of  Cologne  !  do 
you  remember  this  face  !  Can  you 
recognize,  in  a  nameless  fugitive, 
your  ungenerous  persecutor,  Otho  of 
Germany  ?  Sheathe  in  this  breast 
your  sword,  and  sate  your  indigna- 
tion on  the  author  of  your  wrongs." 
— He  threw  his  sword  at  the  pirate's 
feet,  and  stood  before  llie  astonished 
assembly  with  folded  arms  and  down- 
cast eyes.  A  hollow  murmur  passed 
from  man  to  man,  and,  "  down  with 
the  tyrant !"  trembled  on  every  lip, 
but  no  sound  was  audible. 

The  pirate  sprang  to  his  feet — a 
dark  red  flush  was  on  his  face — his 
lip  quivered — a  fierce  warfare  of  pas- 
sion shook  his  frame.  "Tyrant!' 
he  exclaimed,  "the  hour  of  retribu- 
tive justice  is  at  length  mine  !  But 
for  thee,  I  had  been  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  land  that  gave  me 
birth  ;  and  had  reaped,  in  honoura- 
ble warfare,  immortal  glory.      Your 


unrelenting  cruelty  drove  me  to  the 
rocks  and  fastnesses  of  these  islands, 
and  made  me  the  companion  of  out- 
lawed men,  a  pirate  on  ihe  deep 
Die  !  and  let  my  crimes,  my  lost  hon- 
our be  visited  on  thee  !"  His  sword 
flashed  over  his  head. — "  Hold  !"' 
exclaimed  the  minstrel  bo}',  casting 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pirate,  and 
staying  the  uplifted  weapon  ;  "  raise 
not  your  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  !  He  is  your  prince — once 
was  your  friend  !  Will  his  blood 
atone  for  your  past  sufferings?  Will 
his  condemnation  ensure  your  eter- 
nal welfare  ?"  The  warrior  paused. 
— "  By  you,  Philip  of  Cologne,  my 
voice  was  never  before  unheard," 
resumed  the  h.vely  woman,  whose 
disguise  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
the  Emperor  the  wife  of  the  pirate 
— "  ever  generous  and  noble  even  to 
your  enemies,  prove  to  this  unhappy 
prince  how  far  virtue  can  triumph 
over  the  mean  spirit  of  revenge," — 
"Angel!"  exclaimed  the  Emperor, 
"  cease  to  plead  ;  your  supplications 
are  to  my  wounded  spirit  worse  than 
the  pangs  of  death.  May  the  just 
God  forgive  me  for  the  ills  I  have 
wrought!" — He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  to  conceal  the  agita= 
tion  which  was  visible  in  every  feat- 
ure ;  but,  in  despite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  repel  them,  the  bright  drops  forced 
their  way  through  his  clenched  fin- 
gers.— The  pirate  gazed  on  the  con- 
science-stricken prince,  till  the  wrath 
of  his  countenance  passed  away,  and 
the  tears  trembled  in  his  own  fierce 
eyes.  "  Live  !"  he  said.  "  Restore 
these  brave  men  to  their  former  rank 
and  fortune,  and  this  degraded  arm 
shall  reinstate  you  on  the  throne  of 
your  ancestors." 

"  No,"  returned  the  Emperor, 
mournfully,  "  I  will  not  accept  life  at 
your  hands.  A  self-condemned  and 
guilty  man,  I  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
cuse crimes,  committed  in  the  lust  of 
power,  in  the  heat  of  youthful  pas- 
sion," 

"  Has  futurity  then  no  terrors  ?" 
said  Philip. 

"  None  to  him  who  has  made  his 
peace  with  heaven,"  returned  Otho, 
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''  who  has  offered  at  the  throne  of 
mercy  the  humble  sacrifice  of  a  bro- 
ken  heart." 

"  Has  your  repentance  been  deep 
enough  to  rob  the  grave  of  its  vic- 
tory i' 

"  Your  noble  brother,  who  lies  a 
corpse  in  yonder  wood,  could  best 
liave  resolved  you  that  question.  Oh 
that  his  mailed  breast  were  my  pil- 
low ;  that  the  hand,  which  vainly  de- 
fended him  against  a  host  of  foes, 
were  cold  and  stiff  Uke  his  !"  The 
outlaw  turned  away,  deeply  affected, 
while  the  Emperor  continued — "  To 
atone  in  some  measure  for  the  wrongs 
I  heaped  upon  your  head,  I  passed 
an  edict,  recalling  j,  -^u  to  your  coun- 
try, and  restoring  3'ou  to  the  honours 
of  which  my  cruel  tyranny  had  de- 
prived you.  I  ordered  diligent  search 
to  be  made,  in  every  realm,  for  the 
exiled  prince  of  Cologne  ;  but,  all 
my  endeavours  to  discover  the  place 


of  your  retreat  provnig  fruitless,  I 
bestowed  on  your  lamented  brother 
the  favours  1  had  in  store  for  you. 
At  your  feet  I  ask  foigiveness  ot  the 
past,  and  demand  the  fulfilment  of 
the  just  sentence  your  lips  pronounc- 
ed against  me." 

He  would  have  thrown  himself  at 
the  pirate's  feet ;  but  the  chief  re- 
ceived him  in  his  arms  ere  his  knee 
could  touch  the  earth.  Deep  silence 
for  some  minutes  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly ;  till  the  band,  springing  to 
their  feet,  and  brandishing  aloft  their 
weapons,  made  the  cavern  ring  with 
"  Long  live  Otho  of  Germany  ! 
Long  live  Philip  of  Cologne  !" 

The  pirate,  true  to  his  promise, 
safely  transported  the  Emperor  to 
the  nearest  German  port ;  and  the 
world  soon  forgot,  in  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  her  armies,  and  the 
bulwark  of  her  throne,  the  once- 
dreaded  lion  of  the  Mediterranean  '. 
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HAVING,  in  company  with  a 
few  scientific  gentlemen,  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ope- 
ration of  this  engine  a  iew  days  since, 
we  shall  now  state  what  appears  to 
us  to  be  its  leading  advantages.  The 
principle  (for  which  Mr.  Perkins  for- 
itierly  procured  a  patent)  of  keeping 
water  under  a  high  state  of  pressure, 
forms  the  basis  of  his  new  engine. 
But  instead  of  a  generator  or  boiler, 
a  series  of  parallel  pipes  surround 
the  fire,  each  pipe  being  capable  of 
being  detached  or  replaced  without 
destroying  the  arrangement  of  the 
others.  The  pipes  are  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  internal  diameter, 
and  four  inches  externally,  with  the 
view  of  preserving  a  certain  degree 
of  uniformity  in  tlie  action  of  the  fire. 
The  cylinder  is  about  eight  inches 
diameter,  with  a  twenty  inch  stroke  ; 
but  the  piston,  instead  of  working  in 
oil  and  packing,  is  furnished  with  an 
expanding  double  metal  ring,  highly 
polished  on  the  edges,  so  as  to  re- 
ducf?   the   amount  of  friction  on  the 


face  of  the  cylinder  (according  to 
Mr.  Perkins)  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  packing. 

The  next  improvemct  (and  which 
wo  consider  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant) is  that  of  effecting  nearly  a 
perfect  vacuum  at  the  termination  of 
a  stroke.  It  is  not  in  our  power,  by 
words,  to  give  a  very  accurate  idea 
of  the  arrangement  for  this  purpose 
without  a  drawing  for  reference  ;  but 
it  is  pretty  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
working  cylinder  is  an  enlarged 
chamber  which  receives  the  foot  of 
the  piston,  and  communicates  with  a 
large  reservoir  or  eduction-pipe  load- 
ing through  valves  into  the  chimney- 
flue.  The  stean)  having  driven  the 
piston  down  into  this  chamber  about 
seven-eighths  of  its  elastic  force,  es- 
capes into  the  atmosphere,  while  the 
remaining  eighth  (or  probably  one- 
tenth)  is  condensed  in  the  ordinary 
way  b}'  a  jet  of  water.  By  this  ar- 
rangement  Mr.    Perkins    considers 
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that  he  obtains  as  perfect  a  degree 
of  vacuum  as  in  Bohon  and  Watt's 
condensing  engine,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  saving  the  great  consumption 
of  water,  and  the  friction  of  the  air- 
pump,  in  the  latter  engines.  In  or- 
der to  economise  the  steam,  it  is  al- 
so cut  off  at  a  quarter  stroke,  and  al- 
lowed to  operate  on  the  principle  of 
expansion 

The  engine  when  exhibited  to  us 
was  working  under  a  pressure  of 
about  360  lbs.  on  an  inch,  and  was 
estimated  by  one  or  two  gentlemen 
present  as  upwards  of  fifteen  horse 
power  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  engine  is  calculated  to 
work  whh  steam  at  800  lbs.  per  inch 
with  perfect  safety.  In  fact,  the  un- 
due production  of  steam  and  conse- 
quent liability  to  accidental  explo- 
sion, appears  to  us  to  be  so  effectu- 
ally  guarded   against  in  this  engine. 


as  to  excite  no  apprehension  whate™ 
ver  on  that  head.  If  we  have  any 
doubt,  it  is  that  the  wear  and  tear  of 
certain  parts  of  the  engine  must  be 
very  considerable.  The  ingenious 
inventor,  however,  states  that  the 
consumption  of  coals  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  one-third  of  the  usual 
quantity  for  a  given  quantity  of  la- 
bour,— that  the  weight  of  the  new 
engines  will  not  exceed  one-third 
that  of  many  low  pressure  condens- 
ing engines, — and  the  bulk  will  be 
also  less  than  one-third.  If  these 
calculations  be  well  founded,  (which 
of  course  can  only  be  determined  by 
experience,)  we  apprebend  the  ge- 
neral introduction  of  this  improved 
engine  for  steam- navigation  will  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  great 
expense  and  tonnage  of  fuel  forming 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  employment 
of  steam-vessels  for  long  voyages. 


VARIETIES. 


WILLIAM  DE  ALBINI. 

nnUE  following  account  of  the 
-■-  origin  of  the  alias  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  William  de  Albini,  bet- 
ter known  to  the  reader  of  history  by 
his  appellative  of  '  William  with  the 
Strong  Hand,'  is  derived  from  Dug- 
dale.  A  very  interesting  poem,  or 
romance  of  chivalry,  might,  we  con- 
ceive, be  founded  upon  this  striking 
anecdote.  William  de  Albini  came 
over  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  held  large  posses- 
sions, by  knight's  service,  in  Norfolk. 
His  son  is  represented  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  personal  prowess,  and 
extraordinary  agility  and  strength  of 
body. 

It  happened  that  the  Queen  of 
France,  being  then  a  widow,  and  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  became  much 
in  love  with  a  knight  of  that  country, 
who  was  a  comely  person,  and  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  :  and  because 
she  thought  that  no  man  excelled 
him  in  valour,  she  caused  a  tourna- 
ment to  be  proclaimed  throughout 
her  dominions,  promising  to  reward 


those  who  should  exercise  them- 
selves therein,  according  to  their  re- 
spective merits  ;  and  concluding, 
that  if  the  person  whom  she  so  well 
affected  should  act  his  part  better 
than  others  in  those  military  exer- 
cises, she  might  marry  him,  without 
any  dishonour  to  herself.  ^ 

Hereupon,  divers  gallant  men, 
from  foreign  parts,  hasted  to  Paris  ; 
and  among  others,  came  this  our 
William  de  Albini,  bravely  accout- 
red ;  who  in  the  tournament  excelled 
all  others — overcoming  many,  and 
wounding  one  mortally  with  his 
lance,  which  being  observed  by  the 
Queen,  she  became  exceedingly  en- 
amoured of  him,  and  forthwith  invit- 
ed him  to  a  costly  banquet ;  and 
afterwards  bestowing  certain  jewels 
upon  him,  offered  him  marriage  :  but 
having  plighted  his  troth  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  then  a  widow,  he  refus- 
ed her.  Whereat  she  grew  so  dis- 
contented, that  she  consulted  with  her 
maids  how  she  might  take  away  his 
life,  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  de- 
sign,  enticed   him    into   a    garden, 
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where  there  was  a  secret  cave,  and 
in  it  a  fierce  lion,  into  which  she  de- 
scended by  divers  steps,  under  co- 
lour of  shewing  him  the  beast.  And 
when  she  told  him  of  its  tierceness,  he 
answered  that  it  was  a  womanish  and 
not  a  manly  quality  to  be  afraid  there- 
of; but  having  him  there,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  folding  door,  she  thrust 
him  in  to  the  lion.  Being,  therefore, 
in  this  danger,  he  rolled  his  mantle 
about  his  arm  ;  and  putting  his  hand 
into  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  pulled 
out  his  tongue  by  the  root !  Which 
done,  he  followed  the  Queen  to  her 
palace,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  her 
maids,  to  present  to  her. 

Returning,  therefore,  into  England, 
with  the  fame  of  this  glorious  exploit, 
he  was  forthwith  advanced  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Arundel,  and,  for  his  arms, 
the  lion  given  him.  Nor  was  it  long 
after,  that  the  Queen  of  England  ac- 
cepted him  for  her  husband,  whose 
name  was  Adeliza  (or  Alice)  widow 
to  King  Henry  I.,  and  daughter  to 
Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lorrain  ;  which 
Adeliza  had  the  castle  of  Arundel, 
and  county,  a  dowry,  from  that  king  : 
and  in  the  beginning  of  King  Henry 
the  Second's  time,  he  not  only  ob- 
tained the  castle  and  honour  of 
Arundel  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  but 
also  a  confirmation  of  the  earldom 
of  Sussex,  granted  to  him  by  the 
third  penny  of  the  pleas  of  that  coun- 
ty •  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the 
usual  way  of  investing  such  great 
men  with  the  possession  of  any  earl- 
dom, after  those  ceremonies  of  gird- 
ing with  the  sword,  and  putting  on 
robes  were  performed  :  whicli  have 
ever,  till  of  late,  been  thought  essen- 
tial to  their  creation." 

This  story,  impiobable  as  it  may 
appear,  is  related  as  authentic  by 
various  accredited  historians  ;  and 
many  of  the  ancient  bearings  of  the 
Arundel  family,  have  a  lion  without 
a  tongue  upon  them.  At  all  events, 
the  incident  is  true  enough,  for 
either  poetry  or  romance. 


out  witli  a  gentleman,  a  very  absent 
man,  to  a  hill  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  house,  upon  the  top  of 
which  stood  the  stocks  of  the  village  : 
he  sat  down  upon  them  ;  and  after  a 
while,  having  a  mind  to  know  what 
the  punishment  was,  he  asked  his 
companion  to  open  them  and  put 
him  in,  which  being  done,  the  gen- 
tleman took  a  book  from  his  pocket, 
sauntered  on,  and  so  completely  for- 
got the  judge  and  his  situation,  that 
he  returned  to  LordDacre's.  When 
the  judge  was  tired,  he  tried,  but  in 
vain  to  get  out ;  and  asked  a  coun- 
tryman, wlio  was  passing  by,  to  re- 
lease him,  but  who  said,  '  No,  no, 
old  gentleman  ;  you  were  not  set 
there  for  nothing ;'  and  left  him,  un- 
til he  was  seen,  and  released  by 
some  servant  of  the  house  despatch- 
ed in  quest  of  him.  Some  time  af- 
terwards he  presided  at  a  trial,  in 
which  a  charge  was  brought  against 
a  magistrate  for  false  imprisonment, 
and  for  setting  in  the  stocks.  The 
counsel  for  the  magistrate,  in  his  re- 
ply, made  light  of  the  whole  charge, 
and  more  especially  the  setting  in 
the  stocks,  which  he  said  every  one 
knew  was  not  any  punishment  at  all. 
The  chief  justice  rose,  and,  leaning 
over  the  desk,  said,  in  a  half  whisper, 
'  Brother,  were  you  ever  in  the 
stocks  .?'  '  Really,  my  Lord,  never.' 
'  But  I  have  been,'  said  the  judge, 
'  and  I  assure  you,  brother,  it  is  not 
such  a  trifle  as  you  represent.' 


Lord  Camden,  when  chief  justice, 
!  was  upon  a  visit  to  Lord  Dacre,  at 
j  Alveley,  in  Essex,  and  had  walked 


BESSER, 

Ambassador  from  the  Elector  of 
Brandenberg  at  the  court  of  London, 
on  the  accession  of  James  the  H., 
acquired  the  renown  of  the  greatest 
diplomatic  ability,  by  an  act  which 
at  tiio  present  day  would  be  one  of 
extraordinary  impropriety.  At  that 
time,  he  who  ceded  precedence  to  his 
rivals  was  considered  a  weak  politi- 
cian. Precedence  then  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  court,  as  indeed  it 
did  that  of  all  classes  of  society. 
The  Venetian  ambassador  pretend- 
ed to  have  precedence  of  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  Elector  of  Brandenberg; 
having  been  stimulated  to  this  asser- 
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tion  by  the  Envoy  oi  Coiugiie,  who 
had  yielded  precedence  to  him. 
Cesser  determined  to  risk  everything 
rather  than  submit  to  similar  degra- 
dation. The  folding-doors  of  the 
throne-room  being  thrown  open  the 
Venetian  ambassador  and  Besser 
advanced  on  the  same  line,  and  each 
began  his  speech.  Suddenly,  Besser, 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  king, 
or  for  a  moment  interrupting  the 
sentence  he  was  uttering,  seized  the 
rear  of  the  Venetian  ambassador's 
breeches,  and  hauled  him  back  seve- 
ral steps.  This  insolence  threw  the 
Italian  into  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  gave  the  advantage  to  Besser, 
who  finislied  his  speech  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  His  presence  of 
mind  and  audacity  not  only  received 
the  approbation  of  James,  and  the 
applause  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
but  contributed  to  his  advancement. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
he  experienced  a  whimsical  disgrace 
in  the  career  in  which  he  had  al- 
ways officiated  with  glory.  Sent  to 
receive  and  compliment  Peter  the 
Great,  who  had  followed  the  Russian 
embassy  to  Koenigsberg,  incognito, 
Besser  was  huddled  in  an  immense 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  wig.  While 
he  was  making  his  bow,  Peter  snatch- 
ed off  his  wig  ;  and,  having  examin- 
ed it  inside  and  out,  threw  it  into  a 
corner.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  for 
;i  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
appear  in  public  with  a  lace  coat  and 
a  bald  head  !  But  nothing  could  put 
Besser  out  of  countenance.  He  ex- 
tricated himself  with  honour  from 
this  very  critical  situation. 

ARTILLERY. 

The  French  papers  mention  that 
■i  Spaniard  of  Old  Castile  has  just 
invented  a  cannon  of  a  new  form, 
ivhich  is  worked  by  steam,  and  "  dis- 
charges one  hundred  times  a  minute. 
The  King  of  Spain,"  it  is  added, 
"  has  ordered  it  to  be  examindfl  by 
Uvo  generals  of  artillery,  whose  re- 
port is  report  is  favourable  to  the 
invention." 

"  On  the  11th  March,  1745,  as 
appears  from  the  journals  of  that 


time,  a  newly-invented  cannon  was 
tried  before  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, in  Kensington  Gardens,  which 
discharged  twenty-five  times  in  two 
minutes."  Whoso  invention  was 
this?  What  was  the  nature  of  it? 
And  why  was  it  afterwards  neglect- 
ed ?  It  was  brought  out  at  a  period 
when  in  consequence  of  the  papers 
and  experiments  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gunnery  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  ihe  learned 
world  and  of  the  public. 


SCIENTIFIC  BLUNDERS. 

The  Copley  medal,  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the 
Lalande  medal,  from  the  Paris  In- 
stitute, have  been  awarded  to  Cap- 
tain Sabine,  for  the  patience  and 
zeal  he  displayed  in  his  experimental 
researches  upon  the  pendulum.  A 
short  time  since  it  was  discovered- 
that  the  value  of  each  division  of  the 
level  of  the  repeating  circle,  made 
for  the  occasion,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  to  show  the  su- 
periority of  very  small  instrument;^ 
of  that  kind,  which  the  learned  Cap- 
tain had  estimated  at  a  single  second, 
amounted,  in  fact,  to  ten  seconds  ;  so 
that  all  the  results  depending  upon 
observations,  made  with  this  instru- 
ment, were  vitiated  throughout.  The 
same  circle  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed by  Lieutenant  Foster,  in  the. 
northern  expedition.  Wc  know  not 
what  to  think  of  the  accuracy  of,  or 
the  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
gentlemen,  who  can  employ  an  in- 
strument in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
without  ascertaining  its  corrections, 
or  verifyuig  its  adjustment;  but  we 
appreciate  the  discrimination,  as 
highly  as  we  estimate  the  judgment, 
of  two  scientific  bodies,  who  have 
immortalizx'd  a  series  of  exemplary 
blunders,  by  the  well-merited  dis- 
tinction of  an  honorary  medal. 


^11 


Inquisitive  people  are  the  funnels 
of  conversation  ;  they  do  not  take  in 
any  thing  for  their  own  use,  but 
merely  to  pass  it  to  another. — Steele- 
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WOMAN'S  LOVE. 


A  FAIRY  TALE. 


Come,  mountain  harp  !  thou  solace  sweet 

Of  every  care,  of  every  woe  ; 
Strive  the  soft  echoes  to  repeat, 

Tliat  down  those  long-loved  valleys  flow  ! 

A  talc  I  bring  from  Mona's  isle, 

Where  still  the  sprites  and  fairies  reign  ; 

Let  England's  fair  ones  deign  to  smile, 
No  other  prize  we  seek  to  gain  ! 

The  moon-beam  falls  on  Ocean's  wave. 
That  scarcely  ripples  on  the  shore  ! 

Just  foams  around  tbe  deep-worn  cave. 
And  sparkles  'neath  the  fisher's  oar. 

The  mountains  tipt  with  silver  shine. 

Or  into  deeper  shadows  fall ; 
And,  but  where  stream  and  rock  combine, 

A  solemn  silence  reigns  o'er  all. 

What  is  that  form — so  fair,  so  bright — 
Emerging  from  the  copse-wood  shade  1 

Some  wanderer  from  the  fields  of  light. 
For  hither  comes  no  timid  maid. 

Tis  Ella! — Ramsay's  beauteous  heir. 

Who  thus  has  ventured  all  alone. 
To  pour  the  gift,  and  breathe  the  prayer, 
Before  the  fairies'  votive  stone  ! 

Long  has  the  hapless  maiden  pined, 
Oppressed  by  more  than  mortal  woe  : 

And  now  she  comes — the  spell  to  find 
That  can  a  healing  balm  bestow. 

''  Spirits  of  ocean,  earth,  and  air  !"' 
In  deep,  low  faltering  voice,  she  cries, 

•''  Lo,  here  I  place,  with  duteous  care, 
To  each  ih'  appointed  sacriticc. 

■  Xyraph  of  the  wave  ! — I  bring  fir  thee 
Those  brightly  tinted  wreathing  shells. 

Which  moan  as  if  their  parent  sea 
Stil!  in  each  pearly  bosom  swells  ! 

'Pure  spirits  of  the  liquid  air  I— 
I  bring  these  honey-drops  to  you_. 

Such  as  in  summer  evenings  fair 
Ye  shed  in  showers  of  balmy  dew. 

^1   ATHENEUM    VOL,  7-   2r/  seriss. 


"  .\nd  thou  Titania,  Fairy  Queen  ! 

Accept  this  glowing  wreath  of  flowers. 
Brighter  than  ever  yet  were  seen 

To  deck  fair  Mona's  loveliest  bowers  ? 

"  To  thee  I  pour  the  milky  bowl — 

These  fruits  receive  from  glen  and  grove  I 

Oh,  grant,  to  soothe  thy  votary's  soul. 
Spells  to  regain  a  wandering  love  ! 

"  For  never,  since  that  glorious  day. 
When  he  the  prize  of  knighthood  wor>, 

Saw  I,  in  bower  or  banquet  gay. 
The  Lord  of  Kilda's  noble  son. 

"  If  he  from  pride  or  falsehood  fly, 
This  bosom's  early  peace  restore  ! 

If  bound  by  more  than  human  tie, 
Oh,  grant  the  boon  I  now  implore. 

"  If  mortal  toil,  or  mortal  pain, 

Can  set  the  imprisoned  hero  free — 

Behold,  though  drained  each  quivering  vein, 
A  willing  sacrifice  in  me." 

She  spoke — soft  music  breathed  around. 
From  Ocean's  depths — from  glen  and  grove  ; 

It  sung — "  In  woman  still  is  found 
Such  pure,  devoted,  faithful  love  '? 

"  Thy  Edgar  mocked  each  mystic  rite, 

lie'  scorn'd  the  Seamaid's  powerful  sway ; — 

For  this,  at  the  deep  noon  of  night. 
The  gnomes  conveyed  him  far  away  ! 

"  He  sleeps  'neath  Ocean's  heaving  breast. 

Lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the  wave  ; 
In  deep,  unbroken  dreamless  rest; 

Hid  ifi  the  Mermaid's  crystal  cave. 

"But  faithful,  pure,  devoted  love. 

Is  to  Titania  ever  dear; 
No  costly  sacrifice  can  move. 

Like  woman's  triumph  over  fear. 

■'  Placed  on  the  fairies'  stone,  behold 

That  richly  glowing  ruby  ring  ! 
A  potent  spell  it  shall  unfold. 

To  l;!e  and  love  thv  knight  t9  bring  ' 
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"  If,  at  the  awful  noon  of  night, 

When  storm  and  tempests  round  thee  roar, 
Thou  dar'st  to  climb  the  loftiest  height. 

Where  yon  dark  rock  o'erhangs  the  shore, — 

"  Then  cast  it  'midst  the  raging  brine. 
Repeating  Maghould's  potent  prayer  ; 

And  chaunt  that  tender  vow  of  thine. 
Which  rose  above  all  selfish  care  !" 

Lowly  she  knelt,  trembling  and  pale, 
Then  rose  and  clasped  the  gifted  ring  ; 

As  gliding  down  the  moonlight  vale. 
Exulting  strains  the  fairies  sing. 

*Twas  night — the  sea's  fierce  demon  rose 
On  his  wild  wings,  with  furious  sweep  ; 

Whilst  his  stern  mandate  bade  unclose 
Each  powerful  terror  of  the  deep. 

Darkness  is  round — save  where  the  flash 
Of  lightning  casts  a  lurid  beam  ; — 

Save  where  the  billows  angry  dash 

'Gainst  the  rough  rock, draws  forth  the  gleam. 

And  on  the  cliffs'  most  awful  height, 
Appears  a  graceful  woman's  form  ) 

A  spirit  from  the  realms  of  light 
Sent  to  appease  the  raging  storm ! 


Between  the  bowlings  of  the  blast, 
A  soft  sweet  voice  is  heard  to  pray  5 

The  ring  on  Ocean's  breast  is  cast. 
And  clearer  swells  the  votive  lay. 

Darkness  is  o'er — the  clouds  divide — 
The  moon  comes  forth  in  silvery  light. 

And  spreads,  o'er  the  the  still  heaving  tide^ 
A  dancing,  dazzling  sheet  of  white  ! 

And  hark  ! — from  Ocean's  depths  upborne,^ 
Is  heard  a  sweetly  solemn  strain. 

Sad,  as  when  sacred  sisters  mourn 

Some  cherish'd  lost  one  of  their  train  ;— 

Soft  as  the  music  of  the  sea 

Breathed  from  the  windings  of  the  shell  : 
Low  as  the  murmur  of  the  bee. 

Or  zephyr's  sigh  in  woodland  dell. 

The  mermaids  in  their  chrystal  cave 
Their  nobly-rescued  prize  deplore  ; 

Who,  springing  through  the  parting  wave, 
Gains,  with  one  active  bound,  the  shore  ' 

And  Woman's  courage — Woman's  love- 
Are  by  a  life  of  bliss  repaid  ; — 

These  can  the  strongest  spells  remove , 
And  gain  each  gentle  fairy's  aid. 
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T  ACQUELINE  folded  up  her  em- 
^  broidery,  and  sighed  as  she  de- 
posited the  work  in  a  drawer  of  an 
antique  cabinet  which  stood  in  her 
chamber ;  for  her  hitherto  obedient 
needle  refused  to  trace  those  flowers 
which  were  wont  to  spring  up  be- 
neath her  creative  fingers.  She  wan- 
dered into  the  garden,  but  its  plants 
and  blossoms  no  longer  delighted  her; 
the  sickly  tints  of  autumn  had  sad- 
dened the  face  of  nature,  and  every 
surrounding  object  reminded  her  of 
her  own  faded  hopes.  Returning  in- 
to the  house,  she  sat  down,  and  listen- 
ed wiUi  anxious  yet  despairing  ear 
for  some  stir  or  tumult,  betokening 
the  arrival  of  news  ;  but  no  unusual 
sound  disturbed  the  calm  of  the  silent 
^streets.  The  French  soldiers  bask- 
ing in  the  suu  in  the  front  of  their 
guard-room,  now  and  then  broke  the 
stillness  by  snatches  of  old  tunes,  a 
fragment  of  some  ancient  romance 
chaunted  to  a  national  air,  or  the 
light  laugh  which  occasionally  fol- 
lowed a  jest  uttered  in  too  low  a 
tone  to  be  heard   beyond   their  own 


circle.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
careless  gaiety  of  these  men,  that  al- 
though the  king  of  England  was  lay- 
ing siege  to  Boulogne,  they  had  no 
fear  of  being  disturbed  in  the  fort- 
ress so  fraudulently  wrested  by  Louis, 
XI,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
monarch  of  France,  from  the  house 
of  Burgundy.  Jacqueline's  melan- 
choly thoughts  naturally  turned  up- 
on the  fallen  fortunes  of  that  luckles? 
family.  She  herself  retained  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  beautiful  orphan 
heiress,  the  Princess  Mary,  at  the 
period  of  her  deep  distress,  when,  by 
the  death  of  her  gallant  father,  Charles 
the  Bold  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  was 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  factious  citi- 
zens of  Ghent,  and  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  her  most  inveterate  ene- 
my, the  cruel  and  crafty  LouiSo 
Jacqueline's  heart  burned  with  indig- 
nation as  she  reflected  upon  the  dis- 
graceful reverses  which  the  Burgun- 
dians  had  sustained,  from  the  period 
of  their  gallant  sovereign's  last  fatal 
campaign  in  Germany;  and  she  mar- 
velled at  the  supineness  displayed  by 
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Maximilian,  in  suffering  the  territo- 
ries of  his  wife  and  her  son  (to 
whom,  upon  the  decease  of  Mary, he 
had  been  constituted  guardian)  to  re- 
main in  subjugation  to  the  crown  of 
France.  The  maiden  gazed  upon 
her  delicate  white  hands  as  they  hung 
listlessly  over  the  arms  of  a  high- 
backed  chair  on  which  she  was  re- 
clining, and  wished  that  they  could 
be  endowed  with  a  giant's  strength, 
to  burst  the  fetters  imposed  by  for- 
eign power.  She  thought  upon  the 
heroic  deeds  achieved  at  Orleans  by 
a  frame  as  weak,  and  she  almost  fan- 
cied that  she  could  welcome  the  fate 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  to  be,  like  her,  the 
deliverer  of  her  country.  Suddenly 
the  French  guard  sprang  up  from 
their  recumbent  attitudes,  and  the 
ponderous  mail  of  the  men  at  arms 
clashed  as  they  rose  in  haste  to  sa- 
lute their  commanding  officer  Count 
Bertrand  de  Montraorenci,  the  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Omer.  For  a  moment 
Jacqueline  hoped  that  he  brought  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the 
English  or  the  Burgundians ;  that 
Boulogne  had  fallen,  and  that  the 
town  was  threatened  by  a  hostile 
force  ;  but  this  expectation  was  soon 
dissipated  :  a  few  tritiiug  orders, 
given  with  his  usual  affectation,  suf- 
ficed to  display  the  soldier's  attention 
to  his  military  duties.  In  another 
moment  she  heard  the  boisterous  ahd 
hearty  greetings  offered  by  her  father, 
and  the  interview  was  inevitable. 

Ushered  into  the  apartment  by  his 
friendly  but  unpolished  host,  Count 
Bertrand,  attired  in  the  extreme  of 
the  last  Parisian  fashion,  advanced 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  provincial 
rustic  whose  beauty  and  whose  wealth 
had  attracted  him  despite  her  coun- 
try breeding.  Jacqueline  was  an  in- 
attentive listener  to  her  noble  admir- 
er's florid  compliments,  and  little  in- 
terested in  the  account  of  the  hoods 
and  wimples,  the  long  training  gowns, 
and  flowing  head-dresses,  worn  by  the 
gay  dames  of  the  French  capital, 
since  she  never  desired  to  exchange 
her  national  costume  for  foreign 
vanities ;  and  was  only  roused  to 
animation    when    the    conversatioQ 


turned  upon  the  politics  of  the 
day. 

"  The  English  have  forgotten  the 
art  of  war,"  cried  Montmorcnci,  "  or 
love  to  fight  only  upon  their  own 
soil.  A  French  herald  is  now  in 
their  camp,  and  when  he  can  strike 
a  bargain  with  these  trading  island- 
ers our  master  will  be  free  to  pursue 
his  conquests  in  Italy." 

"  And  where  then  is  Maximilian  ?" 
exclaimed  Jacqueline  ;  "  will  he  look 
tamely  on,  and  see  the  onl}'  chance 
of  recovering  his  son's  inheritance 
bartered  away  for  a  iew  paltry  pieces 
of  gold  ?" 

"  Know  ye  not,"  returned  Mont- 
morenci,  "  that  the  German  beast  is 
dull  and  slow  of  foot  ?  Where  was 
the  recreant  knight  when  Charles 
VIII.  carried  away  his  affianced 
bride,  the  heiress  of  Bretagne  ? 
Where  is  he  now,  when  he  should 
spur  on  his  English  allies  to  action  ? 
Engaged  in  some  pitiful  broil  at  home, 
he  keeps  aloof,  giving  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster an  excuse  to  follow  his  own 
sordid  inclinations,  and  gather  du- 
cats instead  of  laurels  in  his  wars." 
Jacqueline,  was  grieved  and  angry 
at  this  disdainful  mention  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  but  felt  that  the  re- 
proach was  but  too  just;  she  there- 
lore  remained  silent,  listening  with 
wounded  ear  to  the  remarks  of  her 
father,  who,  devoted  to  France,  re- 
joiced over  the  declining  state  of  the 
Burgundian  affairs. 

Arnold  von  Rothfels,  though  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  had 
soiled  his  fingers  by  trade.  His  love 
of  gain  had  in  the  first  instance  over- 
come his  pride ;  but  a  latent  spark 
still  existing  in  his  breast,  he  was 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  uniting 
his  daughter  in  marriage  with  the 
heir  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Mont- 
morcnci. The  brilliant  expectations 
which  Count  Bertrand's  ofl'er  held 
out,  effected  an  entire  revolution  in 
Arnold's  sentiments.  He  forgot  that 
he  was  by  birth  a  Fleming  ;  that  he 
owed  allegiance  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  that  he  had  promised 
the  hand  of  Jacqueline  to  one  of 
Maximilian's    most    trusty   knights. 
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Maurice  Waldenheim,  the  son  of  a 
deceased  friend.  Tlie  memory  of  the 
fair  heiress  of  Von  Rothfels  was, 
however,  more  tenacious  ;  she  fond- 
ly recalled  those  happy  days  which 
she  had  spent  at  the  court  of  Marga- 
ret, the  dowager  duchess  of  Burgun- 
dy, wliere  Maurice  Waldenheim  had 
carried  ofl'  the  prizes  at  the  tourna- 
ments, and  laid  them  at  her  feet ; 
and  where  she  had  embroidered  a 
fair  blue  banner  as  the  reward  of  his 
prowess,  which  the  young  soldier 
vowed,  during  a  solemn  banquet  at 
which  Maximilian  carved  the  phea- 
sant in  person,  should  wave  in  proud 
victory  over  the  French  standard, 
now  so  exultingly  floating  above  the 
towers  of  St.  Omer.  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  finical  and  haughty 
Montmorenci  to  banish  these  tender 
reminiscences.  Jacqueline  believed 
that  her  lover  would  religiously  per- 
form every  iota  of  his  promise  ;  and 
there  was  little  danger  that  her  pat- 
riotic feelings  would  be  subdued  by 
the  representations  of  Von  Rothfels, 
of  the  superior  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  living  under  the  French 
dominion,  while  they  were  associated 
with  the  image  of  Maurice  Walden- 
heim. 

Count  Bertrand,  after  he  had  suf- 
ficently  betrayed  his  contempt  for 
both  father  and  daughter,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  pretended  defer- 
ence to  the  latter,  was  exceedingly 
obvious  to  Jacqueline's  discriminat- 
ing mind,  at  length  took  his  leave ; 
and  depressed  in  spirits  by  the  assur- 
ance of  a  speedy  peace  between 
France  and  England,  the  object  of 
this  accomplished  courtier's  unwel- 
come homage  threw  a  mantle  around 
her,  and  ascending  the  ramparts,  en- 
deavoured, in  the  charms  of  the  ad- 
jacent scenery,  to  dissipate  those  un- 
pleasant sensations  which  clouded  a 
mind  until  now  a  stranger  to  sorrow. 
The  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  whole  landscape  was  bathed 
in  its  golden  glories ;  it  lit  up  the 
towers  of  Dunkirk  and  of  Calais,  as 
ihey  rose  to  the  right  and  left  on  the 
distant  coast  ;  threw  an  efiulgent 
Ma'/e  of  light  upoa  the  yellow  sands 


between  Dunkirk  and  GravelineS;, 
and  cast  a  strong  illumination  upon 
the  dark  walls  of  that  gloomy  for- 
tress. The  woods  of  Cassell  were 
deeply  embrowned  with  the  hues  of 
autumn,  and  a  tempestuous  night  had 
stripped  the  trees  which  skirted  the 
broad  road  across  the  flat  country 
leading  to  the  Netherlands  so  com- 
pletely of  their  foliage,  that  every  ob- 
ject proceeding  from  that  quarter 
might  be  discerned  at  a  considerable 
distance.  It  was  the  least  interest- 
ing part  of  the  landscape,  yet  thither 
Jacqueline  continually  directed  her 
eyes :  all  was  silent  and  solitary  : 
vainly  did  she  seek  for  the  flash  of 
the  polished  lance  in  the  sun,  and 
the  waving  of  plumes  and  pennons  : 
the  naked  branches  of  the  trees  alone 
met  her  view,  or  showers  of  dead 
leaves,  borne  by  the  breeze,  swept 
like  small  clouds  through  the  empty 
space.  Wearied  with  watching,  she 
bent  her  steps  to  a  home  no  longer 
sacred  to  felicit}'.  A  painful  scene 
awaited  the  gentle  girl.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  dispute  a  parent's  will,  she 
could  only  oppose  tears  and  entrea- 
ties to  the  stern  behest  of  Von  Roth- 
fels, when  he  commanded  her  to  re- 
ceive the  Count  de  Montmorenci  as 
her  destined  husband.  She  wept  and 
piayed  unavailing,  and  her  sole  hope 
of  escaping  a  union  which  she  ab- 
horred, rested  in  the  speedy  fulfill- 
ment of  Waldenheim's  oath.  Jac- 
queline trusted  that  a  token  despatch- 
ed by  a  wandering  minstrel  to  the 
Burgundian  knight  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  her  perilous  situa- 
tion ;  and  soothing  her  terrors  with 
the  fond  idea  that  love  would  dis- 
cover the  means  of  preserving  her 
from  a  fate  she  dreaded,  she  sought 
her  couch,  and  obtained  a  transient 
oblivion  from  the  cares  which  op- 
pressed her  burthened  heart. 

The  next  day,  at  the  hour  in  which 
Montmorenci  was  engaged  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  Jacque- 
line again  repaired  X6  the  battle- 
ments, and  again  turned  her  expect- 
ant eyes  towards  the  road  leading  to 
the  Netherlands.  An  occasional  tra- 
vellerj  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  a  peasant 
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conveying  the  produce  of  his  farm 
to  market,  were  for  some  time  the 
only  objects  (hat  enlivened  the  scene. 
Still  she  continued  to  gaze;  and  just 
as  the  declining  sun  warned  her  of 
her  long  absence  from  home,  her 
parting  glance  caught  the  gleam  of 
spears  in  the  distance.  She  paused, 
— looked  again, — she  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  and  jiresently  a  body  of 
archers  and  men  at  arms,  accompani- 
ed by  a  squadron  of  landznechts, 
made  their  appearance,  defiling  in 
good  order  between  the  trees.  Jac- 
queline's hoart  beat  high.  From  the 
direction  in  which  these  soldiers 
marched,  she  had  little  doubt  of  their 
being  Burgundians,  led  perchance 
by  Waldenheim.  In  another  instant 
she  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  her  surmise ;  for,  extended  by  a 
light  breeze  to  its  utmost  length,  the 
blue  banner  streamed  along  the  mar- 
tial line.  Hope, — exultation, — ^^joy, 
— sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  thrilled 
through  her  frame  ;  but  a  chilling 
damp  checked  these  delightful  emo- 
tions, as  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment she  contemplated  the 
small  number  of  warriors  who  fol- 
lowed Waldenheim's  standard.  Yet 
again  was  despondency  banished 
from  her  sanguine  breast,  when  she 
reflected  that  it  was  probably  only 
the  advanced  guard  who  were  now 
approaching  the  town  ;  and  if  this 
brave  band  should  dare  attack,  un- 
supported, a  fortress  rendered  un- 
usually strong  both  by  nature  and 
art,  still  fortune  might  and  would  be- 
friend adventurous  spirits,  or  all  that 
she  had  read  of  desperate  enter- 
prises crowned  with  glorious  success 
were  false  and  deceitful  legends, 
idle  dreams,  treacherously  fran)ed 
to  betray  the  trusting  heart  to 
ruin. 

The  garrison  of  St.  Omer  soon 
caught  the  alarm ;  and  .lacqueline, 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  walls, 
heard  only  that  a  trumpet, — for 
Waldenheim's  arnament  did  not  boast 
a  herald, — had  arrived  before  the 
gate  of  St.  Omer,  formally  deniand- 
ing  the  surrender  of  the  town  in  the 
name  of  Maximilian,  a   requisition 


which    had    been    received   with    a 
lauuh  of  deriding  scorn. 

The  Burgundians  pitciicd  their  tents 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
outworks,  and  made  preparations  for 
a  regular  seige  All  was  bustle  and 
activity  within  the  town  ;  every 
street  was  tilled  with  the  din  of  arms; 
squires  and  lacqueys  were  seen  bur- 
nishing the  steel  cuirass  and  the  po- 
lished helm  ;  the  clink  of  the  ar- 
mourers'hammers  resounded  from  all 
quarters  ;  and  soldiers  harrying  to 
and  fro  hastened  to  relieve  each 
other  on  the  walls. 

Suftering  every  alternation  of 
bounding  hope  and  the  most  chilling 
despair,  Jacqueline,  restless,  anxious, 
impatient,  now  revolving  some  im- 
practicable scheme  of  alTording  assis- 
tance to  the  besiegers,  in  the  next 
moment  sickening  at  the  impossibili- 
ty of  becoming  an  active  agent  in 
their  service,  could  only  still  the 
tulmultuous  sensations  of  her  throb- 
bing heart  by  prayer.  Siie  flew  to 
the  neighbouring  cathedral,  and 
poured  forth  her  whole  soul  in  sup- 
plication before  the  shrine  of  the  vir- 
gin, listening,  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  Ave,  for  the  brazen  roar  of 
those  dreadful  engines  which  she  con- 
cluded the  enemy  would  bring  to 
bear  against  the  strong  bulwarks  of 
the  fortress.  But  her  vigil  was  not 
rewarded  by  the  thunder  of  the  deep- 
mouthed  gun.  Waldenheim  then — 
and  her  heart  panted  with  redoubled 
emotion  at  the  thought — would  ven- 
ture to  attack  the  walls  armed  only 
with  the  arrow,  the  battle-axe,  and 
the  lance  ;  a  momentary  thrill  ol 
terror  shot  accross  her  mind,  but  it 
was  instantly  dissipated  ;  she  could 
not  link  the  idea  of  defeat  with  the 
stout  Burgundian  soldier,  and  she  re- 
joiced at  a  circumstance  which  would 
enhance  the  glory  of  his  victory.  De- 
spite of  these  heroic  I'eclings,  Jac- 
queline could  not  contemplate  the 
thought  of  the  ghastly  objects  which 
she  would,  in  all  probability  encoun- 
ter in  her  return  home  without  hor- 
ror;  she  feared  to  meet  some  mangled 
remnant  of  mortality  borne,  writhing 
in  convulsive  uniriiish,  Iron!  the  walls. 
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';.o  see  blood  flowing  that  she  could  not 
staunch,  and  to  hear  the  deep  groans 
wrung  by  torturing  agony  from  a 
soul  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
Whilst  absorbed  in  these  painful  an- 
ticipations a  burst  of  merriment 
greeted  her  astonished  ear  ;  the  sol- 
diers who  had  rushed  in  the  morning 
to  man  the  walls  were  returning 
leisurely  to  their  quarters  unhurt,  not 
with  the  shout  of  triumph  which 
would  have  followed  a  successful  en- 
gagement, but  humming,  as  usual, 
the  lays  of  the  Troubadours. 

Annoyed  and  confounded  by  this 
jnlooked  for  result  of  a  day  which 
she  confidently  expected  would  have 
been  marked  by  some  signal  event, 
Jacqueline  sought  her  own  home. 
Montmorenci  stood  smiling  at  the 
portal,  his  dainty  white  plume  un- 
soiled  and  not  a  single  fold  disarrang- 
ed in  the  silken  mantle  which  flowed 
gracefully  over  his  stainless  and  un- 
dinted  armour. 

"  In  faith,  fair  lady,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  these  awkward  Burgundians 
have  pla3'ed  as  a  clumsy  joke,  doubt- 
less the  braggart  knaves  think  it  a 
line  thing  to  have  detained  a  cavalier 
of  France  for  the  space  of  six  hours 
in  harness  under  a  hot  sun,  but,  par- 
die,  a  warm  bath  and  a  little  Hunga- 
ry water  will  repair  the  damage." 

"  Did    not   Walden ,   did  not 

the  enemy,"  returned  Jacqueline, 
correcting  her  hasty  speech,  "  make 
any  attempt  to  scale  the  walls." 

'^  No,"  cried  Montmorenci,  nor 
lid  they  adventure  within  a  bow-shot 
of  the  garrison.  By  mine  honour 
and  St.  Denis,  if  the  Lombards  give 
us  not  exercise  for  our  good  swords, 
they  are  like  to  grow  rusty  in  these 
campaigns  with  the  English  and  their 
timorous  allies." 

"  So  thought  the  Mareschal  des 
Cordes,"  said  Jacqueline,  rather 
scornfully,  "yet  the  fall  of  Dixmude 
taught  him  another  lesson.  This  is 
but  a  feint  of  the  besiegers  to  draw 
you  out  into  the  open  field,  for  never 
yet  did  tlie  Burgundian  chivalry  quail 
before  the  arms  of  France." 

Hastening  up  to  her  chamber  Jac- 
queline relieved    her  full  heart  by  a 


flood  of  tears.  Though  persuading 
herself  that  the  craven  conduct  dis- 
played by  Waldenheim's  soldiers  was 
prompted  by  some  deep-laid  artifice, 
yet  she  could  not  avoid  feeling  very 
painful  misgivings.  The  force  which 
her  lover  had  brought  against  St. 
Omer  was  certainly  inadequate  for 
the  capture  of  so  strong  a  town ; 
Maurice  would,  perchance,  imagine 
that  he  had  redeemed  his  pledge  by 
merely  appearing  before  the  frown- 
ing ramparts,  and  had  probably  no 
intention  of  endangering  either  life 
or  limb  in  her  service.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  besieg- 
ed during  the  following  day ;  the 
anxious  maiden  saw  Montmorenci 
armed  at  all  points,  preparing  to 
make  a  sortie  on  the  foe,  and,  from 
an  upper  window,  she  watched  him 
as  he  retured  in  the  same  gallant  ar- 
ray^ not  a  feather  broken  from  the 
plume  that  waved  over  his  casque, 
his  armour  without  spot  or  blemish, 
and  his  mantle  still  undisordered  and 
stainless.  Pleading  a  head-ache  Jac- 
queline refused  to  join  the  count  and 
her  father,  and  thus  was  spared  the 
disgraceful  taunts  which  the  haughty 
Frenchman  cast  upon  a  knight  once 
ranked  among  the  flower  of  Maxi- 
milian's chivalry. 

Two  more  days  elapsed,  and,  per- 
ceiving that  de  Montmorenci  no  long- 
er led  his  soldiers  in  person  to  the 
ramparts,  the  now  desponding  Jac- 
queline emerged  from  her  seclusion 
to  learn  the  cause. 

"  The  Burgundians  have  retreat- 
ed," said  she,  as  she  saw  Count  Ber- 
trand  lounging  idly  in  her  father's 
hall. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Montmorenci, 
"  they  tilt  with  the  air  in  yonder 
plain,  taking  especial  care  to  keep 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  cross-bows; 
come  to  the  walls  and  you  shall  see 
the  cooks  and  scullions  of  St.  Omer, 
armed  with  their  spits  and  basting 
ladles,  drive  these  redoubtable  as- 
sailants like  a  flock  of  geese  before 
them  to  the  entrenchments  of  their 
camp." 

"  I  will  not,"  cried  Jacqueline, 
"  do   the    soldiers    of  Maximilian  se 
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much  wrong  as  to  witness  so  base  an 
indignity," 

"  Tiien,"  exclaimed  Montmorenci, 
"  I  will    condescend    to  lead  the  at- 
tack again,  trusting  that  the  animat- 
ing sight  of  beauty   may  inspire  the 
!      degenerate    Waldenheim     with    the 
spirit  of  a  knight.     To  stir  the  lazy 
I       current  of  a  dastard's  veins,   and  to 
:      kindle  a  blaze  of  martial  ardor  in  a 
:      clod  of  mere  dull  earth,  will  be  an  ex- 
I      ploit  worthy  of  the   loveliest   maid 
who  ever   smiled    upon   a    warrior's 
suit."     The    count    then  calling  for 
his  armour,  sallied  out  at  the  gate  as 
Jacqueline  ascended  the  rampart. 

The  plain  below  was  enlivened 
with  the  careering  steeds  of  Waldeu- 
heim's  men  at  armSj  as,  with  pennons 
flying  and  trumpets  sounding,  they 
advanced  to  the  walls.  The  long 
blue  banner  floated  majestically  over 
the  well-appointed  troop,  and  its  fair 
erabroideress,  as  she  contemplated 
the  martial  appearance  of  her  lover's 
followers, again  felt  her  hopes  revive, 
and  stood  in  strong  expectation  that 
they  would  on  this  day  wipe  off"  the 
deep  stain  which  sullied  their  honour : 
but  her  wishes  and  her  prayers  were 
alike  fruitless  ;  the  Burgundians 
awaited  not  the  shock  of  de  Mont- 
morenci's  battle-axe ;  he  no  sooner 
approached  them,  than,  like  afiVight- 
ed  deer,  away  ran  the  whole  of  the 
squadron,  Waldenheim  foremost  in 
the  disgraceful  flight,  and  the  blue 
banner  trailing  in  the  dust  behind 
him.  The  heart  of  the  knight's  be- 
trothed beat  high  with  indignation. 
Had  she  beheld  her  lover  fairly  van- 
quished in  open  fight  she  would  have 
felt  respect  and  admiration  for  him 
in  his  defeat ;  but  to  see  him  act  a 
coward's  part,  retreating  thus  dis- 
honoured without  daring  to  hazard  a 
single  blow,  she  could  not  endure  the 
shame,  the  ignominy  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle. Oh  !  rather,  much  rather, 
would  she  have  gazed  upon  his  bleed- 
ing corse  borne  from  the  field,  se- 
cure in  a  warrior's  death,  from  the 
reproach  which  now  must  cling  to 
his  name  for  ever.  Jacqueline's  he- 
roism, and  her  affection  alike,  failed 
her  in  (his  trial.     Had  Waldenheim 


acquitted  himself  like  a  soldier,  oi 
even  like  a  man,  the  convent  or  a 
grave  would  have  afforded  her  an 
asylum  from  the  hated  Montmorenci; 
but  while  she  brooded  over  his  fall 
from  honour,  her  resolution  was 
shaken  ;  she  could  not  wound,  or, 
perchance,  break  a  doating  parent's 
heart,  for  the  sake  of  one  so  worth- 
less, so  utterly  undeserving  love  which 
should  only  be  lavished  on  the  brave: 
and,  though  she  would  have  gladly 
buried  herself  and  her  sorrows  in  a 
monastery,  duty  forbade  the  indul- 
gence of  her  wishes,  and,  with  a  de- 
jected air,  streaming  eyes,  and  list- 
less steps,  she  returned  to  her  home, 
listened  with  mute  indifl'erence  to  the 
addresses  of  Count  Bertrand,  and  al- 
lowed her  father  to  promise  that  she 
should  meet  him  at  the  altar  at  the 
expiration  of  six  days,  without  offer- 
ing a  dissentient  word. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  the  Burgun- 
dians, and  if  a  faint  spark  of  hope 
was  ever  re-kindled  in  Jacqueline's 
breast,  it  was  now  entirely  quenched. 
Vainly  did  returning  love  suggest  an 
excuse  for  Waldenheim's  conduct, 
or  endeavour  to  point  at  the  means 
by  which  he  might  retrieve  a  reputa- 
tion now  sunk  below  scorn  ;  he  had 
refused  to  meet  Count  Bertrand, 
singly  in  the  field,  and  even  if  at  the 
head  of  a  reinforcement  he  should, 
at  some  future  period,  triumph  over 
the  arms  of  France,  such  a  victory 
could  not  eftace  the  indelible  stain 
of  cowardice,  the  disgrace  branded 
upon  him  in  that  fatal  retreat  before 
the  paltry  force  brought  out  by  Mont- 
morenci to  oppose  him.  Jacqueline 
prepared  for  her  approaching  mar- 
riage,— for  the  sacrifice  of  every 
chance  of  happiness, — with  a  feeling 
of  melancholy  satisfaction.  She  knew 
that  she  was  condemned  to  be  the 
slave  of  a  tyrannical  and  contempt- 
uous  husband  ;  to  misery  which,  un- 
der any  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  too  bitter  for  endurance  ; 
but  now,  perfectly  reckless  of  the 
destmy  that  awaited  her,  she  expc* 
rienced  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  the  morbid  feelings  and 
blighted  affections  of  a  joyless  heart 
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would  not  destruy  the  happiness  of 
one,  who  in  seeking  her  i-eluctant 
hand,  only  strove  to  enrich  liiniself. 
Could  jewels  and  splendid  apparel 
have  reconciled  Jacqueline  to  her 
fate,  she  must  have  been  perfectly 
content.  The  taste  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  Count  Bertrand  were  hu''- 
ishly  displayed  in  the  bridal  para- 
phernalia, and  every  citizen  of  St. 
Omer  was  employed  under  his  imme- 
diate inspection  in  executing  some 
new  and  brilliant  device.  The  hour 
of  midnight  was  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  bride  saulc  as  the  time 
approached;  a  thousand  tender  re- 
collections crowded  upon  her  mind, 
and  subdued  the  stern  determination 
which  had  hitherto  supported  her. 
As  noon  advanced  she  stole  away 
from  lier  garden,  and,  under  the 
friendly  screen  of  a  tall  buttress,  cast 
an  anxious  glance  towards  the  Bur- 
gundiancamp.  But  nothing,  savethe 
long  grass  and  the  boughs  of  the 
naked  trees,  was  stirring  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  the  rampart  on  which  she  stood 
was  deserted  ;  a  postern  gate  left 
negligently  open,  and  the  guard  dis- 
persed about  the  town,  surveying  the 
prepaiatious  for  the  evening  festivi- 
ties. Jacqueline  felt  strongly  tempt- 
ed to  seize  the  favouiable  moment 
for  escape,  and  to  fly  from  a  union 
which,  despite  of  all  her  efforts,  she 
regarded  with  horror.  Where,  how- 
ever, could  she  go,  and  for  whom 
shoLikl  she  forfeit  the  treasure  of  an 
unstained  name  ?  Alas !  Walden- 
heim  was  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice; 
he  had  abandoned  her,  or,  if  still  lin- 
gering in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Omer 
was  too  indifferejit  even  to  recon- 
noitre the  i)lace,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  carelessness  of  the  garri- 
son to  communicate  with  one  so 
ready  to  listen  to  his  justification, 
and  to  discredit  the  evidence  of  her 
senses  against  the  warm  and  elo- 
quent pleadingsof  the  man  sheloved. 
Successfully  combating  her  weak- 
ness, the  afflicted  Jacqueline  quitted 
the  dangerous  spot  and  sought  for 
protection  from  her  own  rebellious 
heart  under  the  oaterna!  roof.  Even- 


ing came,  and  witli  it  the  bride-maid? 
and  tire-women  ;  the  rich  and  mass} 
chain,  the  satin  robe  lined  with  cost- 
ly furs,  the  broidery  of  gold-smiths' 
work,  and  the  sparkling  circlet  inlaid 
with  pearl  and  precious  stones,  vain- 
ly courted  admiration  from  tlieir  un- 
happy wearer's  averted  and  tearful 
eyes  ;  but,  rallying  her  failing  ener- 
gies, she  prepared  to  accompany  the 
procession  to  the  church,  and,  nerv- 
ing her  trembling  limbs,  advanced 
towards  the  .altar  with  an  unfalter- 
ing step  ;  but  there  Jacqueline's 
courage  and  fortitude  melted  away  ; 
she  feared  that  she  had  been  too  pre- 
cipitate in  breaking  those  vows  so 
solemnly  pledged  to  Waldenheim, 
and  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  recalled  the  promise  she  had 
made  to  her  father.  The  nave  of  the 
cathedral  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
but  the  vast  edifice  presented  many 
distant  aisles  and  extensive  recesses 
involved  in  deep  gloom,  and,  as  her 
eyes  wandered  restlessly  around,  she 
ahnost  fancied  she  could  perceive 
the  frowning  countenance  of  the  man 
she  had  forsaken  in  each  dark  and 
empty  space.  'Twas  only  the  vision 
of  a  distempered  imagination.  The 
light  danced  upon  waving  plumes, 
glittering  tunics,  and  faces  beaming 
with  joy.  Pleasure  seemed  to  rule 
the  hour,  and  Jacqueline  alone,  pale- 
sad,  and  motionless,  oflered  a  con- 
trast to  the  gay  throng  who  crowded 
round  the  ste[)s  of  the  altar.  The 
ceremony  was  about  to  commence, 
the  officiating  priest  had  opened  hii 
missal,  and  the  bridegroom,  antici- 
pating the  moment  in  which  he  should 
place  the  ring  on  the  linger  of  the 
bride,  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
clasp  that  of  his  trembling  com- 
panion, when  a  whisper  ran  througij 
the  outer  circle  :  a  short  pause  en- 
sued, but  the  alarm,  if  such  it  were, 
subsided  ;  all  was  profoundly  quiet, 
and  the  solemnity  commenced.  In 
another  instant,  a  shout,  a  din  ot 
arms,  groans,  shrieks,  and  cries  ol 
terror,  were  distinctly  heard  ;  but 
ore  the  bridal  party  could  look  around 
them,  all  other  sounds  were  stilled 
in  one  wild  acclamation.     The  door? 
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of  the  church  were  burst  open,  and 
the  whole  of  the  interior  filled  with 
Burgundian  soldiers  :  numbers  of  the 
wedding  guests  were  stretched  bleed- 
ing on  the  ground  ;  de  Montmorenci, 
torn  from  Jacqueline's  side,  would 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  fury  of 
four  assailants,  but  for  the  opportune 
appearance  of  VValdenheim,  who, 
springing  from  a  monument  over  the 
heads  of  his  landznechts,  interposed 
bis  authority,  and  stayed  the  work  of 
devastation. 

"  Now,  Count  Bertrand,"  he  cried ; 
*'  now  shall  my  trusty  sword  vindi- 
cate the  honour  which  you  have 
dared  to  stigmatize ;  we  meet  on 
equal  terms  :"  and  throwing  off  his 
helmet,  his  coat  of  mail,  and  all  other 
defensive  armour  (the  bridegroom 
being  arrayed  in  a  vest  and  surcoat 
of  velvet),  the  two  kuights  drew  their 
gleaming  falchions,  and  encountered 
each  other  with  deadly  animosity  ; — 
fire  flew  from  their  clashing  weapons, 
and  every  stroke  seemed  the  herald 
of  death.  Jacqueline,  speechless  and 
clinging  to  her  father's  arm,  gazed, 
with  intense  anxiety,  on  the  sangui- 


nary conflict.  Both  fougiit  with  un- 
tiring and  desperate  energy;  at  length 
the  arm  of  the  Burgundian  appeared 
to  relax,  but  in  the  next  moment,  he 
charged  again  with  redoubled  fierce- 
ness, and  Montmorenci,  disarmed  and 
beaten  to  the  ground,  received  the 
boon  of  life  from  his  generous  anta- 
gonist. The  terror-stricken  bride 
saw  not  the  termination  of  the  com- 
bat; her  senses  fled  ere  Waldenheim 
had  gained  the  vantage  ground  which 
he  had  so  nearly  lost,  and  she  was 
only  restored  to  animation  by  the 
passionate  exclamations  of  her  lover, 
and  the  assurance  that  Bertrand  still 
lived. 

The  strenuous  exertions  of  Wal- 
denheim preserved  the  town  from 
pillage.  On  the  following  morning, 
after  a  solemn  mass,  he  oftered  the 
blue  banner  at  the  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  received  the  hand  of  Jac- 
queline, who  was  now  convinced  that, 
with  his  slender  force,  it  was  only  by 
lulling  the  garrison  into  security  that 
he  could  have  hoped  to  win  the 
strong  towers  of  St.  Omer. 
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T  HAD  been  a  soldier  even  from 
-*•  my  childhood — I  had  been  in  many 
a  battle-— upon  my  breast,  upon  my 
brow,  deep  scars  were  visible.  I  lost 
a  limb,  and  I  bethought  me  of  my 
mountain-home — the  stream — the 
dark  wood» — the  cottage  on  the  green 
bill  side.  I  returned  to  that  pleasant 
home — I  took  to  my  bosom  a  fair 
young  wife — she  made  m3  the  father 
of  a  beauteous  boy :  on  her  white 
breast  she  nursed  that  hoy,  and  she 
fondly  cradled  him  in  her  arms.  I 
forgot  that  I  had  been  a  man  of  blood, 
and  was  happy  in  my  peaceful  cot- 
tage. Our  neighbours  were  peasants  ; 
their  limbs  were  brawny  and  muscu- 
lar. Many  of  them  were  smugglers ; 
nor  did  they  regard  their  calling  as 
criminal.  Their  fathers  had  lived 
and  had  died  in  its  practice  :  they  re- 
garded the  wretched  trade  of  smug- 
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gling  as  a  birthright ;  and  they  loved 
it  the  better  for  its  dangers.  In  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  near  to  the  clear 
streams,  they  dug  themselves  huts, 
where,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
amidst  the  storm,  in  the  wild  wind, 
they  met  to  prosecute  their  lawless 
calling. 

It  was  winter  :  snow  was  upon  the 
hill — upon  the  wood — upon  the  ice- 
bound river.  In  every  village  arose 
smoke  from  distilleries  licensed  by 
the  law  ;  but  no  smoke  arose  from 
the  fireless  hearth  of  the  wretched 
smuggler ;  and  even  had  there  been 
fuel,  there  was  no  food  for  the  smug- 
gler's board  :  a  draught  of  water  from 
the  half-frozen  spring — a  cake  of  oat- 
en bread — such  was  his  children's 
fare.  Yet  would  the  young  mother 
raise  her  meek  eyes  to  lieaven  ;  and, 
ere  she  broke  the  bread,  would  blesfe 
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it  with  a  mother's  blessing.  The  arm 
of  the  law  was  now  stretched  forth  to 
desolate  the  smuggler's  huts.  From 
the  arms  of  the  fond  wife,  from  the 
breast  of  the  pale  bride,  those  miser- 
able, those  wild  uneducated  men, 
were  dragged,  to  become  things  of 
.shame.  With  tears  did  the  wife 
water  her  lone  couch — with  tears 
did  the  babe  call  upon  its  father's 
name  :  he  was  in  prison — ay,  in 
prison  ;  and  when  those  mourners 
iassembled  at  their  sad  meal,  their 
liearts  were  broken.  Yet,  the  smug- 
glers, those  dwellers  of  the  hills,  were 
peaceful  men;  and  from  their  thatched 
roofs  I  have  oft  times  heard  arise  the 
sounds  of  heart-ejaculated  prayer. 

Sarah  Beaton  was  a  maiden  of  rare 
loveliness  :     meekness    and     purity 
beamed  forth  from  her  face  of  beau- 
ty— from  her  dark  loving  eyes  :  her 
long  black  hair  fell  in  braided  tresses. 
To  the  old  pair  with  whom  she  lived, 
Sarah  was  somewhat  between  a  child 
and  a   domestic.     They   loved   her 
much — who    would    not  have  loved 
her,  that  gentle  girl  ?  and  dearly  they 
did  love  her,  as  they  beheld  her  in 
the  light — the  loveliness  of  her  young 
charms  ! — Sarah  was  the  daughter  of 
a  smuggler :  dear  to  her  were  those 
law-forgetting  people  ;  and  she  wept 
in   purity  and   in   maiden   pity   over 
their  proscribed  and  desolated  state. 
I  had  heard  that  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  about  to  be  sent  into  our  quiet 
glen.     I  felt  for  those  devoted  men  ; 
for  I  had   seen    dark   unquiet  looks 
among  them  ;  and  I  feared  that  they 
would   rise   up    in    wrath,   and   that 
blood  would    be  shed.     One  of  the 
peasants — I    knew    him  well — wan- 
dered from  house  to  house,  begging 
for   alms.     He   seemed  to  be  lame 
and  maimed  ;  but,  Trmdex  the  disguis- 
ing beard,  the  matted  hair,  I  recog- 
nised the  fiery  eye,  the  wide  nostril, 
like  that  of  the  war-horse — the  high 
manly  forehead    of  Alan    Grahame. 
He  was  a   youth  of  much  promise  : 
gentle  to  the  guiding  hand,  when  in 
kindness  it  was  extended  ;  but,  were 
insult  offered  to  his  young  blood,  his 
bold  spirit,  like  that  of  the  wood-lion, 
would  rise  up  within  him.   I  saw  him 


wandering,  from  hut  to  hut,  in  secrecy 
and  in  disguise.     I  spoke   mildly  to 
him  :  with   a  dark  look  he  turned 
away.     On  the  morning  the  soldiers 
were   expected  in   our  glen  ;  there 
was    a    spirit    of    mystery    stirring 
abroad  ;  and  as  I   stood  in   the  door 
of  my  cottage,  groupes  of  men  pass- 
ed by.     They   seemed  restless  and 
troubled :    they  spake  in   low   whis- 
pering ;  their  eyes  glared,  and  they 
looked  as   though    they   thirsted  for 
blood.     They  were  armed  in  some- 
thing of  warlike   fashion  ;    a  rusty 
sword — a  broken  musket — an  oaken 
staff;    the    weapon    mattered    not. 
They  passed  onward,  firmly,  steadi- 
ly ;  bounding,  with  active  strength, 
across  the  brook — over  the  hanging 
cliff — on — on    to    the    dark    wood. 
Before  the  hour  of  noon   sixty  men 
were  concealed  beneath  its  branches. 
Then  came  upon   the    ear  strains  of 
martial  music — the   hoarse  thunders 
of  the  drum — the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
fife  ;  and  then,  over  the  high  hill,  was 
seen  a  file  of  soldiers,  marching  with 
the    firm    step    of  British    veterans, 
their  muskets   glittering   in  the  sun, 
the  scarlet  of  their  dress  gleaming  up 
richly  from  the  white  snow. — They 
have  crossed  the  ford — they  are  be- 
yond the  mill — they  are  in  the  dark 
wood  ;  and  now  the  smugglers,  those 
wild    despairing    men,    fiercer   than 
beasts  of  prey,  rush   from  their  lurk- 
ing places,  to   close    in    the  mortal 
struggle  with  their  fellows — with  men 
who,  like   themselves,  have  homesy 
and  loving  partners,  and  children. — 
Now,  the  firing  has  ceased— ^the  sol- 
diers are  fleeing  down  the  hill — the 
smugglers,  with  mad  glee,  are  return- 
ing to  their  huts  to  clasp  their  wives 
in  their    blood-stained  arms.     From 
their  frantic  joy,  I  turned  away  sad- 
ly and  in  silence.     I  went  up  to  the 
dark  wood :    blood,  blood,   was    all 
around  me  :  the   earth  was  crimson- 
ed   with    that   life-stream :    I    heard 
low  heart-rending  moans  ;  they  were 
uttered    by    a   wounded    soldier.     I 
took  him  to  my   home — I  laid  him 
upon  my  bed — I  dressed  his  wounds 
— and  I  prayed   to  the  giver  of  life 
that  he  might  live. 
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Ere  that  night  fell,  I  saw  Alan  pass 
:ny  door.     Irons  were  on  his  wrists  ; 
he    was   guarded   by  soldiers  ;    his 
head  had  sunk  down  low  on  his  broad 
chest ;  he  walked  feebly,  supported 
by    a  soldier's   arm.     Whither   had 
his  young  strength  fled !     After  some 
time,  the  judge  came  to  the  trial  of 
his   wretched    prisoner.     He  was  a 
mild,  melancholy  man — his  forehead 
was   pale  and   calm — his  large  and 
downcast   eyes  told  that  he  was  oc- 
cupied   with     inward    musings — his 
stooping  figure  indicated  by-gone  sor- 
row— it  might    be    sin. — Many  wit- 
nesses were  examined ;  but   on  the 
evidence    of    Sarah    Beaton    hung 
Alan's  life.     It   matters   not   to  my 
story  how  this   happened.     She  was 
there,  that   sad   maiden — pale,  mo- 
tionless as  marble.     Had  it  not  been 
for  the  convulsive  movements  about 
her  mouth,  she  would  not  have  look- 
ed like  a  thing  of  life.     The  counsel 
and  the  judge  questioned  her ;  and 
there  was  a  working   in    her  breast, 
and  in  her  throat,  as   though  she  felt 
the  death-struggle  within  lier  heart ; 
but  she  had  to  speak  the  truth  before 
her  God,  and  her  words  were  fatal 
to  the  unhappy  man.     She  spake  in 
low  broken  sounds :  once  even  her 
large   lustrous    eyes  turned  towards 
Alan.     His  head  was  bent  upon  his 
folded    hands ;    from    his    forehead 
started  the  sweat-drops  till  they  ran 
down  his    cheeks   like  rain.     Upon 
his  face  Sarah  once  looked — the  soul 


of  a  sorrowing  loving  woman  was  in 
her  gaze — then  she  bent  low  her  head, 
and  folded  her  arms  upon  her  breast, 
and  left  the  court  with  a  sad  step. 

Alan's  brother  was  a  fierce  unhap- 
py lad  :  his   passions    were    wild  as 
the  course  of  the  mountain  stream  ; 
and,  as  Sarah  passed  him,   his  dark 
brow  was  bent  frowningly  upon  her, 
and  his  wide  chest  heaved  like  a  sea, 
and  he  uttered  curses  and  threats  of 
vengeance.      She   hears    him    not  ! 
Sarah  Beaton  had  nothing  now  to  do 
with  life.     On  the  following  morning 
she  went   forth— in   her   beauty  she 
went :  as  in  our  father's    days  went 
the  damsel,   Rachael,  to  the  well  of 
Ilaran,  so  went  Sarah  Beaton  to  draw 
water  from  the  spring.     In  summer, 
it  was  a   place   of  wild  loveliness  ; 
those  clear  waters  bubbling  up  from 
the  rock  in  the  depth   of  the  lone 
glade,  the  birch  trees  bending  in  their 
leafy  fragrance  over  the  cool  stream : 
now,   the    trees    were    leafless,   like 
ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  and  the 
clouds  lowered,   and  the  wind  blew. 
Sarah  moved   slowly  on  in  her  pale 
sweetness  ;  her  black  hair  waved  in 
the  blast :  ere  she  stooped  the  pitch- 
er into  the  well,  she  threw  back  her 
arms  to  bind  up  those  long  tresses  ; 
from  the  wood  came  a  flash— a  sound 
—a  bullet— another— and  the  maiden 
fell   back   upon   the  earth,  and  the 
blood  gushed  from  her  breast,  and  its 
crimson  tide  mingled  with  the  snow  I 


KINDRED  HEARTS. 


Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below  ; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow  ; 
Few — and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet — 
Sach  ties  would  make  this  life  of  our's 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky. 

Where  the  rich  sunset  burns  ; 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Born  amidst  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  e'er  thy  soi|l  can  bring— 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown. 


The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  times— 

A  sorrowful  delight  ! 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes. 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night  ; 
The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone, 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill, — 
These  may  have  language  all  thine  own, 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Yet  scorn  thou  not  for  this,  the  true 

And  stedfast  love  of  years  ; 
The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew. 

The  faithful  to  thy  tears  ! 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 

Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  part. 
And  watch'd  through  sickness  by  thy  bedj 

Call  his  a  kindred  heart ! 
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But  for  those  bonds  all  porfect  made, 
Wherein  bright  spirits  blend. 

Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  shade. 
With  the  same  breeze  that  bend. 


For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied. 
Never  to  mortals  given, — 

Oh  !  lay  thy  lovely  dreams  aside, 
Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 


THE  OLD  WARRIOR'S  GRAVE.* 


Thou  didst  fall  in  the  field  with  thy  silver  hair. 

And  a  banner  in  thy  hand ; 
Thou  wert  laid  to  rest  from  thy  battles  there. 

By  a  proudly  mournful  band. 

In  the  camp,  on  the  steed,  to  the  bugle's  blast, 
Thy  long  bright  years  had  sped; 

And  a  warrior's  bier  was  thine  at  last. 
When  the  snows  had  crown'd  thy  head. 

Many  had  fallen  by  thy  side,  old  chief! 

Brothers  and  friends,  perchance  ; 
But  thou  wert  yet  as  the  fadeless  leaf. 

And  light  was  in  thy  glance. 

The  soldier's  heart  at  thy  step  leaped  high. 
And  thy  voice  the  war-horse  knew  ; 


And  the  first  to  arm  when  the  foe  was  nigh 
Wert  thou,  the  bold  and  true  ! 

Now  mayest  thou  slumber — thy  work  is  done— 

Thou  of  the  well-worn  sword  ! 
From  the  stormy  fight  in  thy  fame  thou'rt  gone. 

But  not  to  the  festal  board. 

The  corn-sheaves  whisper  thy  grave  around. 
Where  fiery  blood  hath  flowed ; — 

Oh  !  lover  of  battle  and  trumpet- sound  ! 
Thou  hast  won  thee  a  still  abode ! 

A  quiet  home  from  the  sunbeam's  glare. 
And  the  wind  that  wandereth  free — 

Thou  that  didst  fall  with  thy  silvery  hair. 
For  this  men  toil  like  thee  ! 


MAY-DAY. 


1 T  is  May-Dav,  and  I  shall  be  hap- 
-■-  py  as  the  season.  What  although 
some  sad  and  solemn  thoughts  come 
suddenly  across  me,  the  day  is  not  at 
night-fall  felt  to  have  been  the  less 
delightful,  because  that  shadows  now 
and  then  bedimmed  it,  and  moments 
almost  mournful,  of  an  unhymning 
hush,  took  possession  of  field  or  for- 
est. I  am  all  alone, — a  solitary  pe- 
destrian,— and  obeying  the  fine  im- 
pulses of  a  will  whose  motives  are 
changeable  as  the  chameleon's  hues, 
my  feet  shall  bear  me  glancingly  along 
to  the  merry  music  of  streams, — or 
linger  by  the  silent  shores  of  lochs, 
— or  upon  the  hill-summit  pause,  I 
the  only  spectator  of  a  panorama 
painted  by  Spring,  for  my  sole  de- 
light,— or  plunge  into  the  old  wood's 
magnificent  exclusion  from  sky, — 
where,  all  summer  long,  day  is  as 
night, — but  not  so  now,  for  this  is 
the  season  of  buds  and  blossoms — 
and  the  cushat's  nest  is  yet  visible  on 


the  almost  leafless  boughs,  and  the 
sunshine  streams  in  upon  the  ground- 
flowers,  that  in  another  month  will 
be  cold  and  pale  in  the  forest  gloom, 
almost  as  those  that  bedeck  the  dead 
when  the  vault-door  is  closed  and  all 
is  silence. 

What !  shall  I  linger  here  within  a 
little  mile  of  the  Manse,  wherein 
and  among  its  pleasant  bounds  ray 
infant  and  boyish  life  glided,  mur- 
muring away  like  a  stream,  that  ne- 
ver, till  it  leaves  its  native  hills, 
knows  taint  or  pollution — and  not 
hasten  on  to  the  dell,  in  which,  nest- 
like, it  is  built  and  guarded  by  some 
wonderful  felicity  of  situation,  equal- 
ly against  all  the  winds  ?  No — thi- 
ther as  yet  have  I  not  courage  to  di-r 
rect  ray  footsteps — for  that  venera- 
ble Man  has  long  been  dead — Not 
one  of  his  ancient  household  now  re- 
mains on  earth.  There  the  change, 
though  it  was  gradual  and  unpainful, 
according  to  the  gentlest  laws  of  na- 


*  I  came  upon  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Schwerin— a  plain,  quiet  cenotaph,  erected  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  corn-field,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  closed  a  long,  faithful,  and  glorious  career  m 
arms.  He  fell  here  at  eighty  years  of  age,  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  the  standard  of  it 
waving  in  his  hand.  His  seat  was  in  the  leathern  saddle — his  foot  in  the  iron  stirrup — his  fin- 
gers reined  the  young  war-horse  to  the  \ds,u~~Notcs  and  Refiectiom  during  a  Ramble  ■in 
Qermcmy. 
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ture,  has  been  entire  and  complete. 
The  old  familiar  faces  I  can  dream 
of,  but  never  more  shall  see— and  the 
voices  that  are  now  heard  within 
these  walls,  what  can  they  ever  be  to 
me,  when  I  wonld  fain  listen  in  the 
silence  of  my  own  spirit  to  the  echoes 
of  departed  years  ?  It  is  an  appal- 
ling trial  to  approach  a  place  where 
once  we  have  been  happier — Oh  ! 
happier  far  than  ever  we  can  be  on 
this  earth  again— ay— a  worse  evil 
doth  it  seem  to  my  imagination  to 
return  to  Paradise,  with  a  changed 
and  saddened  heart,  than  at  first  to 
be  driven  from  it  into  the  outer  world, 
if  still  permitted  to  carry  thither  some- 
thing of  tliat  spirit  that  had  glorified 
our  celestial  prime  ! 

But  yonder,  I  see,  yet  towers  the 
Sycamore  on  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
— the  first  great  Tree  in  the  parish 
that  used  to  get  green, — for  stony  as 
seems  the  hard  glebe,  constricted  by 
its  bare  and  gnarled  roots,  they  draw 
sustenance  from  afar ;  and  not  an- 
other knoll  on  which  the  sun  so  de- 
lights to  pour  his  beams,  from  morn 
to  dewy  eve.  Weeks  before  any 
other  Sycamore,  and  as  early  even  as 
the  alder  or  the  birch, — the  Glory 
OF  Mount  Pleasant,  for  so  we 
school-boys  called  it,  unfolded  itself 
like  a  banner.  You  could  then  see 
only  the  low  windows  of  the  dwell- 
ing,—for  eaves,  roof,  rigging,  and 
chimnies,  all  disappeared, — and  then, 
when  you  stood  beneath,  was  not  the 
sound  of  the  bees  like  the  very  sound 
of  the  sea  itself,  continuous,  unabat- 
ing,  all  day  long  unto  evening,  when, 
as  if  the  tide  of  life  had  ebbed,  there 
was  a  perfect  silence  \ 

Mount  Pleasant  !  well  indeed 
dost  thou  deserve  the  name,  bestowed 
on  thee,  perhaps,  long  ago,  riot  by 
any  one  of  the  humble  proprietors, 
but  by  the  general  voice  of  praise, 
all  visitors  being  won  by  thy  cheer- 
ful beauty.  For  from  that  shaded 
platform,  what  a  sweet  vision  of 
fields  and  meadows,  knolls,  braes, 
and  hills,  uncertain  gloamings  of  a 
river,  the  smoke  of  many  houses, 
and  glittering,  perhaps,  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  spire  of  the  House  of  God  I 


To  have  seen  Adam  Morrison,  the 
elder,   sitting    with    his  solemn,  his 
austere    Sabbath-face,   beneath    the 
pulpit,  with  his  expressive  eyes  fixed 
on  the  preacher,  you   could  not  but 
have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  a 
stern  character  and  austere  demean- 
our.     To  have  seen  him  at  labor  on 
the  working-days,  you  might  almost 
have  thought  him   the  serf  of  some 
tyrant-lord,  for  into  all   the   toils  of 
the  field   he  carried  the  force   of  a 
mind  that  would  suffer  nothing  to  be 
undone  that  strength  and  skill   could 
achieve ;  but  within  the  humble  porch 
of  his  own   house,  beside   his   own 
board,  and   his  own  fireside,  he  was 
a  man  to  be  kindly  esteemed  by  his 
guests,  by  his  own  family  tenderly 
and   reverently  beloved.      His  wife 
was  the  comeliest  matron  in  the  pa- 
rish, a  woman  of  active  habits  and  a 
strong  mind,  but  tempering  the  natu- 
ral  sternness    of  her  husband's  cha- 
racter with  that  genial    and  jocund 
cheerfulness,  that   of  all   the    lesser 
virtues  is   the   most  efficient  to  the 
happiness  of  a  household.  One  daugh- 
ter only  had  they,  and  I  could  charm 
my  own  heart  even  now,  by  evoking 
the  vanished  from  oblivion,  and  im- 
aging her  over  and  over  again  in  the 
light  of  words  ;    but  although  all  ob- 
jects, animate  and    inanimate,  seem 
always  tinged  with  an  air  of  sadness 
when  they  are  past, — and  as  at  pre- 
sent I  am  determined  to  be  cheerful 
— obstinately  to  resist   all    access  of 
melancholy — an  enemy  to  the  pathe- 
tic— and  a  scornerof  sheddersoftears 
— therefore   let   Mary  Morrison  rest 
in  her  grave,  and  let  me  paint  a  plea- 
sant picture  of  a  May-Day  afternoon, 
and  enjoy  it  as  it  was  enjoyed  of  old, 
beneath  that  stately  Sycamore,  with 
tlie  grandisonant  name  of  The  Glo- 
ry of  Mount  Pleasant. 

There,  under  that  murmuring  sha- 
dow, round  and  round  that  noble 
stem,  there  used  on  iM ay-Day  to  be 
fitted  a  somewhat  fantastic  board,  all 
deftly  arrayed  in  homo-spun  drapery, 
white  as  the  patches  of  unmelted 
snow  on  the  distant  mountain-head  ; 
and  on  various  seats, — stumps,  stones, 
stools,  creepies,  forms,   chairs,  ^rm- 
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less  and  with  no  spine,  or  higli-back- 
ed  and   elbowed,    and   the   carving- 
work  thereof  most  intricate  and  alle- 
gorical— took  their  places,  after  much 
formal    ceremony    of  scraping    and 
bowing,  blushing  and  curtseying,  old, 
young,  and  middle-aged,  of  high  and 
low  degree,  till  in   one   moment  all 
were  hushed  by   the  Minister  shut- 
ting  his  eyes,  and   holding    up    his 
hand  to  ask  a  blessing.      And  "  well 
worthy  of  a  grace  as  lang  's  a  tether," 
was  the  May-Day  meal   spread  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the    Glory  of 
Mount  Pleasant.      But  the  Minis- 
ter uttered  only  a  few  fervent  sen- 
tences— and  then  we  all  fell  to  the 
curds   and    cream.       What  smooth, 
pure,    bright   burnished   beauty   on 
those  horn-spoons  !     How  apt  to  the 
hand  the  stalk — to   the   mouth  how 
apt  the   bowl !      Each   guest  drew 
closer  to  his  breast  the  deep  broth- 
plate  of  delft,  rather  more  than  half 
full  of  curds,  many  million  times  more 
deliciously  desirable  even  than  blanc- 
mange, and  then  filled  up  to  the  very 
brim  with   a  blessed  outpouring   of 
creamy  richness,  that  tenaciously  de- 
scended fiom  an  enormous  jug,  the 
peculiar  expression  of  whose  physi- 
ognomy, particularly  the  nose,  I  will 
carry  with  me  to  the  grave  !       The 
dairy  at  Mount  Pleasant  consisted 
of  twenty   cows — almost  all    spring 
calvers,  and  of  the  Ayrshire  breed — 
so  you  may  guess  what  cream  !    The 
spoon  could  not  stand  in   it — it  was 
not  so  thick  as  that — for  that  is  too 
thick — but  the  spoon  when   placed 
upright  in   any  depth  of  it,  retained 
its  perpendicularity  for    a  moment, 
and   then,   when   uncertain   towards 
which  side  to  fall,  was  grasped  by  the 
hand    of    delighted   and   wondering 
schoolboy,  and  steered  whh  its  first 
fresh     and    fragrant    freight    into    a 
mouth  already  open  in  astonishment. 
Never  beneath  the  sun,  moon,   and 
stars,  were  there  such  oatmeal  cakes, 
pease-scones,   and   barley-bannocks, 
as  at  Mount  Pleasant.    You  could 
have  eaten  away  at  them  with   plea- 
sure, even  although  not  hungrj^ — and 
yet  ii  was  impossible  of  them  to  eat 
too  much— Manna  that  thoy  were  ! ! 


Seldom— -seldom   indeed— is    butter 
yellow  on  May-day.     But  the  butter 
of  the  gudewife  of  Mount  Pleasant- 
such,  and  so  rich  was  the  old  lea-pas- 
ture— was  coloured  like  the  crocus, 
before  the  young  thrushes  had  left 
the  nest  in  the  honey-suckled  corner 
of  the  gavel-end.      Not  a  single  hair 
in  a  churn !      Then  what  honey  and 
what  jam  !      The  first,  not   heather, 
for  that  is  too  luscious,  especially  af- 
ter such  cream, — but  the  pure  white 
virgin  honey,  like  dew  shaken   from 
clover, — and  oh  !  over  a  layer  of  such 
butter  on  such  barley-bannocks,  was 
such  honey,  on  such  a  day,    in  such 
company,  and  to  such  palates,  too  di- 
vine to  be  described  by  such  a   pen 
as  that  now  wielded  by  such  a  writer 
as  I,  in   such   a   Periodical  !      The 
jam  !     It  was   of  gooseberries — the 
small  black  hairy  ones — gathered  to 
a  very  minute  from   the  bush,  and 
boiled  to  a  very  moment  in  the  pan  ! 
A  bannock  studded  with  some  dozen 
or  two  of  such   grozets,   was    more 
beautiful   than  a  corresponding  ex- 
panse of  heaven  adorned  with  as  ma- 
ny  stars.       The  question,  with  the 
gawsy    and    generous    gudewife   ot 
Mount    Pleasant,    was    not — "  My 
dear  laddie,  which  will  ye  hae — hin- 
ny  or  jam  ?"  but,  "  Which  will  ye 
hae  first  1"       The  honey,  I  well  re- 
member, vvas  in  two  huge  brown  jugs, 
or  jars,  or  crocks;  the  jam,  in  half  a 
dozen  white  cans  of  more  moderate 
dimensions,  from    whose   mouths  a 
veil  of  thin   transparent  paper  was 
whhdrawn,  while,  hke  a  steam  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes,  rose  a  fruity  fra- 
grance, that  blended  with  the  vernal 
balminess  of  the  humming  Sycamore. 
There  the  bees  were  all  at  work  for 
next  May-day,   happy  as  ever  bees 
were  on  Hybla  itself;  and  gone  now 
though  be  the  age  of  gold,  happy  as 
Arcadians  were  we,  nor  wanted  our 
festal-day  or  pipe  or  song  ;  for  to  the 
breath  of  Harry  Wihon,  the  young 
English  boy,  the  flute  gave  forth  tones 
almost  as  liquid  sweet  as  those  that 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  Mary  Morri- 
son, who  alone,  of  all  singers  in  hut 
or  hall  that  ever  drew  tears,  left  no- 
thing for  the  heart  or  the  imagination 
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to  desire  m  any  one  of  Scotland's 
ancient  melodies. 

Never  had   Mary  Morrison  heard 
the  old  ballad-airs  sung,  except  dur- 
ing the  midday  hour  of  rest,  in  the 
corn  or  hay-field — and  rude  singers 
are  they  all — whether  male  or  female 
voices — although  sometimes  with  a 
touch  of  natural  pathos  that  finds  its 
way  to  the  heart.     But  as  the  night- 
ingale would  sing  truly  its  own  beau- 
tiful song,  although  it  never  were  to 
hear  any   one  of  its  own  kind  war- 
bling from  among  the  shrub-roots,  so 
all  untaught  but  by  the  nature  with- 
in her,  and  inspired  by  her  own  de- 
lightful genius  alone,  did  Mary  Mor- 
rison feel  all  the  measures  of  those 
ancient  melodies,  and   give  to  them 
all  an  expression  at  once  simple  and 
profound.     People  that  said  they  did 
not    care    about    music — especially 
Scottish  music,  it  was  so  monotonous 
and  insipid — laid  aside  their  indiffer- 
ent looks  before  three  noles  of  the 
simplest  air  had  left  Mary  Morrison's 
lips,  as  she  sat  faintly  blushing,  less 
in  bashfulness  than  in  her  own  soul's 
emotion,  with  her  little   hands  play- 
ing perhaps  with  flowers,    and    her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  or  raised, 
ever  and  anon,  in  the  dewy  light  of 
a   Hoautiful  enthusiasm,  to  the  skies. 


"  In  all  common  things,"  would  most 
people  say,  "  she  is  but  a  very  ordi- 
nary girl — but  her  musical  turn  is  re- 
ally very  singular  indeed  ;" — but  her 
happy  father  and  mother  knew,  thai 
in  all  common  things — that  is,  in  all 
the  duties  of  a  humble  and  innocent 
life,  their  Mary  was  by  nature  excel- 
lent, as  in  the  melodies  and  harmo- 
nies of  song — and  that  while  her 
voice  in  the  evening-ps-ilm  was  as  an 
angel's  sweet,  so  was  her  spirit  al- 
most pure  as  an  angel's,  and  nearly 
inexperienced  of  sin. 

Proud,  indeed,  were  her  parents 
on  that  May-day  to  look  ui)on  her — 
and  to  listen  to  her — as  their  Mary 
sat  beside  the  young  English  boy — 
admired  of  all  observers — and  hap- 
pier than  she  had  ever  been  in  this 
world  before,  in  the  charm  of  their 
blended  music,  and  the  unconscious 
affection — sisterly,  yet  more  than  sis- 


terly— for  brother  she  had  none — 
that  towards  one  so  kind  and  noble 
was  yearning  at  her  heart. 

Beautiful    were   they  both ;    and 
when  they  sat  side  by  side  in  their 
music,  insensible  must  that  heart  have 
been  by  whom  they  were  not  both 
admired  and  beloved.  It  was  thought 
that  they  loved  one  another  too,  too 
well,  for  Harry  Wilton  was  the  grand- 
son  of  an   English  Peer,  and  Mary 
Morrison  a  peasant's  child  ;  but  they 
could  not  love  too  well, — she  in  her 
tenderness, — he  in  his  passion, — for, 
with  them,  life  and  love  was  a  de- 
lightful dream,   out   of  which   they 
were  never  to  be  awakened, — for,  as 
if  by   some  secret   sympathy,    both 
sickened   on   the  same  day, — of  the 
same  fever, — and  died  at   the  same 
hour  ; — and  not  from  any  dim  inten- 
tion of  those  who   buried  them,  but 
accidentally,  and  because  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  Minister  and  the  Elder 
adjoined,  were  they  buried  almost  in 
the  same  grave,  for  not  half  a  yard  of 
daisied  turf  divided  them — a  curtain 
between  the  beds  on  which  brother 
and  sister  slept ! 

In  their  delirium  they  both  talked 
about  each  other— Mary  Morrison 
and  Harry  Wilton— yet  their  wordsr 
were  not  words  of  love,  only  of  com- 
mon kindness  ;  for,  although  on  their 
deathbeds,  still  they  did  not  talk 
about  death,  but  frequently  about 
that  May-Day  Festival,  and  other 
pleasant  meetings  in  neighbours' 
houses,  or  in  the  Manse.  Mary  some- 
times rose  up  in  bed,  and  in  imMgi- 
nation  joined  her  voice  to  that  of  the 
flute,  that  to  his  lips  was  to  breathe 
no  more !  and  even  at  the  very  self- 
same moment — so  it  wonderfully  was 
— did  he  tell  all  to  be  hushed,  for 
that  Mary  Morrison  was  about  to 
sing  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 

Methinks  that  no  deep  impressions 
of  the  past,  although  haply  they  may 
sleep  for  ever,  and  be  as  if  they  had 
ceased  to  be,  are  ever  utterly  oblite- 
rated ;  but  that  they  may,  one  and  all, 
reappear  at  some  hour  or  other,  how- 
ever distant,  legible  as  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  first  engraven  on 
the  meraorv.      Not  by  the  power  of 
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meditation  are  the  long  ago  vanished 
thoughts  or  emotions  restored  to  us, 
in  which  we  found  delight  or  disturb- 
ance ;  but  of  themselves  do  they 
seem  to  arise,  not  undesired  indeed, 
but  unbidden,  like  sea-birds  that 
come  unexpectedly  floating  up  into 
some  inland  vale,  because,  unknown 
to  us  who  wonder  at  them,  the  tide  is 
flowing  and  the  breezes  blow  from 
the  main.  Bright  as  the  living  image 
of  my  own  daughter  stands  now  be- 
fore me  the  ghost — for  what  else  is  it 
than  the  ghost — of  Mary  Morrison, 
just  as  she  stood  before  me  on  one 
particular  day, — in  one  particular 
place,  more  than  twenty  years  ago  ! 
It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those 
mid-summer  days  which  melt  away 
into  twilight,  rather  than  into  night, 
although  the  stars  are  visible,  and 
bird  and  beast  asleep.  All  by  her- 
self, as  she  walked  along  between  the 
braes,  was  she  singing  a  hymn — 

And  must  this  body  die  1 

This  mortal  frame  decay  1 
And  must  those  feeble  limbs  of  mine 

Lie  mould'ring  in  the  clay  "? 

Not  that  the  child  had  any  thought 
of  death,  for  she  was  as  full  of  life  as 
the  star  above  her  was  of  lustre, — 
tamed  though  they  both  were  by  the 
holy  hour.  At  my  bidding  she  re- 
newed the  strain  that  had  ceased  as 
we  met,  and  continued  to  sing  it 
while  we  parted,  her  voice  dying  away 
in  the  distance,  like  an  angel's  from  a 
broken  dream.  Never  heard  I  that 
voice  again,  for  in  three  little  weeks 
it  had  gone,  to  be  extinguished  no 
more,  to  join  the  heavenly  choirs  at 
the  feet  of  the  Redeemer. 

Did  both  her  parents  lose  all  love 
to  life  when  their  sole  daughter  was 
taken  away  1  and  did  they  die  finally 
of  broken  hearts  1  No — such  is  not 
the  natural  working  of  the  human 
spirit,  if  kept  in  repair  by  pure  and 
pious  thought.  Never  were  they  so 
happy  indeed  as  they  had  once  been 
— nor  was  their  happiness  of  the 
same  kind — but  different,  oh  !  differ- 
ent far  in  resignation  that  often  wept 
when  it  did  not  repine,  and  in  faith 
that  now  held,  since  their  child  was 
there,  a  tenderer  commerce  with  the 


skies !  Smiles  were  not  very  long  of 
being  again  seen  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
An  orphan  cousin  of  Mary's — they 
had  been  as  sisters — took  her  place, 
and  filled  it  too,  as  far  as  the  living 
can  ever  fill  the  place  of  the  dead. 
Common  cares  continued  for  a  while 
to  occupy  the  elder  and  his  wife,  for 
there  were  not  a  iew  to  whom  their 
substance  was  to  be  a  blessing.  Or- 
dinary observers  could  not  have  dis- 
cerned any  abatement  of  his  activi- 
ties in  field  or  market ;  but  others 
saw  that  the  toil  to  him  was  now  but 
a  duty  that  had  formerly  been  a  de- 
light. When  the  lease  of  Mount 
Pleasant  was  out,  the  Morrisons  re- 
tired to  a  small  house,  with  a  garden, 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  kirk. 
Let  him  be  strong  as  a  giant,  infirmi- 
ties often  come  on  the  hard-working 
man  before  you  can  well  call  him  old. 
It  was  so  with  Adam  Morrison.  He 
broke  down  fast,  I  have  been  told, 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  after  that 
partook  but  of  one  single  sacrament. 
Not  in  tales  of  fiction  alone  do  those 
who  have  long  loved  and  well,  lay 
themselves  down  to  die  in  each  oth- 
er's arms.  Such  happy  deaths  are 
recorded  on  humble  tombstones  ;  and 
there  is  one  on  which  this  inscription 
may  be  read — "  Here  lie  the  bo- 
dies OF  Adam  Morrison  and  of 
Helen  Armour  his  Spouse.    Thev 

DIED    on    the     IST     OF     MaY     17— 

Here  also  lies  the  body  of  xnraK 
daughter,  JMary  Morrison,  "who 
DIED  June  2,  17 — ."  The  head- 
stone is  a  granite  slab — as  they  al- 
most all  are  in  that  kirk-yard — and 
the  kirk  itself  is  of  the  same  enduriu?' 
material.  But  touching  that  grave 
a  Marble  Monument,  white  almost 
as  the  very  snow,  and  in  tlie  mids! 
of  the  emblazonry  of  death,  adorned 
with  the  armorial  bearings  belonging 
to  a  family  of  the  high-born,  desig- 
nates the  spot  where  rest  in  peace 
the  relics  of  that  loved  English  boy. 
How  beautifully  emerges  yon  sun- 
stricken  Cottage  from  the  rocks,  that 
all  around  it  are  floating  in  a  blue 
vapoury  light !  Were  I  so  disposed, 
methinks  I  could  easily  write  a  little 
book  entirely  about  the  obs<:-ure  pee- 
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^le  that  have  lived  and   died  about 
that  farm,  by  name   Logan  Braes  ! 
Not  a  house  in  all  the  parish— scarce- 
ly excepting  Mount  Pleasant  itself— 
all  round  and  about  which  my  heart 
could  in  some  dreamy  hour  raise  to 
life  a  greater  multitude  of  dear  old 
remembrances,  all  touching  myself, 
than  this.     The  old  people  we  used, 
■when  we  first  knew  them,  to  thmk 
somewhat  apt  to  be  surly— for  they 
were  Seceders— and  owing  to  some 
unavoidable  prejudices,    which    we 
were  at  no  great  pains  to  vanquish,  we 
Manse-boys    recognised     something 
repulsive  in   that   most  respectable 
word.     Yet,  though  Beltane  was  of 
old  a  Pagan  Festival,  celebrated  with 
grave    idolatries  round  fires  a-blaze 
on  a  thousand  hills— old  Laurence 
Logan   would   sweeten  his   vinegar 
aspect  on  May-day,   would  wipe  out 
a  score  of  wrinkles,  and  calm,  as  far 
as  that  might  be,  the  terrors  of  his 
shaggy  eye-brows.     A  little  gentle- 
ness of  manner  goes  a  long  way  with 
such  children  as  we  were  all   then, 
when  it  is  seen  naturally   and  easily 
worn  for  our  sakes,  and  in  sympathy 
with  our   accustomed   glee,  by   one 
who,    in   his    ordinary    deportment, 
may  have  added  the  austerity  of  reli- 
gion to  the  venerableness  of  old  age. 
Smiles  from  old  Laurence  Logan  the 
Seceder  were  like  rare  sun-glimpses 
in  the_gloora~and  made  the  hush  of 
his  house  pleasant  as  a  more  cheer- 
ful place  ;  for  through  the  restraint 
laid  on  reverent  youth  by  a  feeling 
akin  to  fear,  the  heart  ever  and  anon 
bounded    with   freedom  in  the  smile 
of  the  old   man's   eyes.      Plain   was 
his  own  apparel — a  suit  of  the   hod- 
den-grey.    His   wife,   when    in   full 
dress,  did  not  remind  me  of  a  Qua- 
keress, for  a   Quakeress  then  I  had 
never  seen — but  I  often  think  now, 
when  in   company  with  a  still,  sensi- 
ble,   cheerful,     and    comelyA'isaged 
matron  of  that  sect,  of  her  of  Logan 
Braes.     No  waster  was   she   of  her 
tears,  or  her  smiles,  or  her  words,  or 
her   money,    or    her    meal — either 
among  those  of  her  own  blood,   or 
the  stranger  or  the  beggar  that  was 
within  her  gates.     You  heard  not  her 
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foot  on  the  floor — yet  never  was  she 
jdle — moving  about  in  doors  and 
out,  from  morning  till  night,  so  placid 
and  so  composed,  and  always  at  small 
cost  dressed  so  decently,  so  becom- 
ingly to  one  who  was  not  yet  old, 
and  had  not  forgotten— why  should 
she  not  remember  it — that  she  was 
esteemed  in  youth  a  beauty,  and  that 
it  was  not  for  want  of  a  richer  and 
younger  lover,  that  she  agreed  at  last 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  Laird  of 
Logan  Braes. 

Their  family  consisted  of  two  sons 
and  a  niece ;    and  never  were  two 
brothers  more  unlike  in  all  things,—- 
in  mind,  body,    habits,   and   disposi- 
tion,— than  Laurence  and  Willie  Lo- 
gan,— and  I  see  as  in  a  glass,  at  this 
very   moment,   both   their     images. 
"Wee   Wise  Willie*'— for  by   that 
name  he  was  known  over  several  pa- 
rishes— was  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary creatures  that  one  may  liken  to 
a  rarest   plant,    which    nature   sows 
here  and  there— sometimes  forever 
unregarded— among  the  common  fam- 
ilies of  flowers.      Early  sickness  had 
been  his  lot — continued  with  scarcely 
any  interruption  from  his   cradle   to 
school-years— so  that  not  only  was 
his   stature    stinted,   but   his    whole 
frame  was  delicate  in  the  extreme  ; 
and   his  pale  small-featured  face,  re- 
markable for  large,  soft,  down-look- 
ing, hazel  eyes,  darii-lashed  in  their 
lustre,  had  a  sweet  feminine  charac- 
ter, that  corresponded  well  with   his 
voice,  his  motions,   and   his   indoor 
pursuits— all  serene   and   composed, 
and  interfering  with  the  ongoings   of 
no  other  living  thing.       All  sorts  of 
scholarship,  such  as  the  parish  school- 
master knew,  he   managed  as  if  by 
intuition.  His  slate  was  quickly  cov- 
ered with  long  calculations,  by  which 
the    most   puzzling   questions    were 
solved ;  and  ere  he  was  nine  years 
old,  he  had  made   many  pretty   me- 
chanical   contrivances,   with    wheels 
and  pulleys,  that  showed  in  what  di- 
rection lay  the  natural   bent   of  his 
genius.     Languages,  too,  the  crea- 
ture seemed  to  see  into  with  quickest 
eyes,  and  with  quickest  ears  to  catch 
their  sounds,  so  that,  at  the  same 
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tender  age,  he  might  have  been  call- 
ed a  linguist,  sitting  with  his  Greek 
and  Latin  books  on  a  stool  beside 
him  by  the  fireside  during  the  lon^ 
winter  nights.      All  the  neighbours 
who  had  any  books,  cheerfull}'  lent 
them   to   "  Wee  Wise  Willie,"  and 
the  Manse-boys  gave  him  many  a 
delightful  supply.      At  the  head  of 
every  class  he,  of  course,  was  found 
— but  no  ambition  had  he  to  be  there 
— and  like  a   bee  that  works  among 
many  thousi^ad  others  on  the  clover- 
lea,    heedless  of  their  murmurs,  and 
intent  wholly  on   its   own   fragrant 
toil,  did  he  go  from  task  to  task — al- 
though that  was  po  fitting  name  for 
the  studious  creature's  meditations, 
on  all  he  read  or  wrought — no  more 
a  task  for  him  to  grow  in  knowledge 
and  in  tliought,  than  for  a  lily  of  the 
field  to  lift  up  its   head  towards  the 
sun.     That  child's  religion  was  like 
all  the  other  parts  of  his  character — 
as  prone  to   tears   as  that  of  other 
children,  when  they  read  of  the  Di- 
vine Friend  dying  for  them  on  the 
cross ;  but  it  was  profounder  far  than 
theirs,   when  it  shed   no   tears,   and 
only  made  the  paleness  of  his  coun- 
tenance more  like   that   which    we 
imagine  to  be  the  paleness  of  a  ghost. 
No  one  ever  saw  him  angry,    com- 
plaining, or  displeased,  for  angelical 
indeed  was  his  temper,  purified,  like 
gold  in  fire,  by  disease.   He  shunned 
not  the  company  of  other  children, 
but  loved  all,  as  by  them  all  he  was 
more  than  beloved.     In  few  of  their 
plays  could  he  take  an  active  share — 
but  sitting  a  little  way  off,  still  attach- 
ed to  the  merry  brotherhood,  though 
in  their  society  he  had    no    part   to 
enact,  he  read  his  book  on  the  knoll, 
or,  happy  happy  dreamer,  sunk  away 
among  the  visions  of  his  own  thoughts. 
There    was   poetry    in   that    child's 
spirit,  but  it  was  too  essentially  blend- 
ed with  his  whole  happiness   in  life, 
often  to  be  embodied  in  written  words. 
A  few  compositions  were  found  in 
his  own  small  beautiful  hand-writing 
after  his  death — hymns  and  psalms  ! 
Prayers,  too,  had  his  heart  indited — 
but  they  were  not  in  measured  lan- 
guage—framed in  his  devout  simpli- 


city, on  the  model  of  our  Lord's, 
How  many  hundred  times  have  we 
formed  a  circle  round  him  in  the 
gloaming,  all  sitting  or  lying  on  the 
greensward,  before  the  dews  had  be- 
gun to  descend,  listening  to  his  tales 
and  stories  of  holy  or  heroic  men 
and  women  who  had  been  greatly 
good  and  glorious  in  days  of  old ! 
Not  unendeared  to  his  imagination 
were  the  patriots,  who,  living  and  dy- 
ing, loved  the  liberties  of  the  land — 
Tell — Bruce — or  Wallace — he,  in 
whose  immortal  name  a  thousand 
rocks  rejoice,  while  many  a  wood 
bears  it  on  its  summits,  as  they  are 
swinging  to  the  storm.  Weak  as  a 
reed  that  is  shaken  by  the  wind,  or 
the  stalk  of  a  flower  that  tremblingly 
sustains  its  own  fresh  blossoms  be- 
neath the  dews  that  feed  their  transi- 
tory lustre,  was  he  whose  lips  were  so 
eloquent  to  read  the  eulogies  of 
mighty  men  of  war  riding  mailed 
through  bloody  battles.  What  mat- 
ters it  that  this  frame  of  dust  be  faint, 
frail,  fading,  and  of  tiny  size, — still 
may  it  be  the  tenement  of  a  lordly 
spirit !  But  high  as  such  warfare  was, 
it  satisfied  not  that  wonderful  child — 
for  other  warfare  there  was  to  read 
of,  which  was  to  him  a  far  deeper 
and  more  divine  delight — the  warfare 
waged  by  good  men  against  the  le^ 
gions  of  sin,  and  closed  triumphant 
in  the  eye  of  God — let  this  world 
deem  as  it  will — on  obscurest  death- 
beds, or  at  the  stake,  or  on  the  scaf- 
fold, where  a  profounder  even  than 
Sabbath  silence  glorifies  the  martyr 
far  beyond  the  shout  that,  from  the 
immense  multitude,  would  have  torn 
the  concave  of  the  heavens  ! 

What  a  contrast  to  this  creature 
was  his  elder  brother  !  Laurie  was 
seventeen  years  old  when  first  I  vis- 
ited Logan  Braes,  and  was  a  perfect 
hero  in  strength  and  stature.  In  the 
afternoons,  after  his  work  was  over 
in  the  fields  or  in  the  barn,  he  had 
pleasure  in  getting  us  Manse-boys  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Moor-Lochs  for 
an  hour's  angling  or  two  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  large  trouts  came  to  the 
gravelly  shallows,  and,  as  we  waded 
mid-leg-deep,  would  sometimes  take 
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the  fly  among  our  very  feet.     Or  he 
would  go  with  us   into  the  heart  of 
the  great  wood,  to  show  us  where  the 
foxes  had  their  earths— the  party  be- 
ing sometimes  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
tlie  cubs  disporting  at  the   mouth  of 
the  briery  aperture  in  the  strong  and 
root-bound    soil.      Or  we  followed 
him,  so  far  as  he  thought  it  safe  for 
us  to  do  so,  up  the  foundations  of  the 
castle,  and  in  fear  and  wonder  that 
no  repetition  of  the  adventurous  feat 
ever  diminished,  saw  him  take   the 
young  starling  from  the  crevice  be- 
neath the  tuft  of  wall-flowers.   What 
was  there  of  the  bold  and  daring  that 
Laurie  Logan  was  not,  in  our  belief, 
able  to  perform  %     We  were  all  sev- 
eral years  younger — boys   from  nine 
to  fifteen— and  he  had  shot  up  into 
sudden  manhood — not  only  into  its 
shape,  but  its  strength— yet  still  the 
boyish  spirit   was   fresh  within  him, 
and  he  never  wearied  of  us  in  such 
excursions.  The  minister  had  a  good 
opinion   of  his   principles,    knowing 
how  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  did 
not  discountenance  his  visits  to  the 
Manse  nor  ours  to    Logan    Braes. 
Then  what  danger  could  we  be  in,  go 
where  we  might,  with  one  who  had 
inore  than  once  shown  how  eager  he 
was  to  risk  his  own  life  when  that  of 
another  was  in  jeopardy  1   Generous 
and  fearless  youth  !  To  thee  I  owed 
my  own  life — although  seldom  is  that 
rescue  now  remembered — (for  what 
will  not  in  this  turmoiling  world   be 
forgotten  "?)  when  in  the  pride  of  the 
late-acquired  art  of  swimming,  I  ven- 
tured— with  my  clothes  on  too — some 
ten  yards  into  Brother- Loch,  to  dis- 
entangle my  line  from  the  water-li- 
lies.   It  seemed  that  a  hundred  cords 
had  got  entangled  round  my  legs,  and 
my  heart  quaked  too  desperately  to 
suffer  me  to  shriek — but  Laurie   Lo- 
gan had  his  iiand  on  me  in  a  minute, 
and  brought  me  to  shore  as  easily  as 
a  Newfoundland  dog  lands   a  bit    ot 
floating  timber.     But  that  was  a  mo- 
mentary danger,  and   Laurie  Logan 
ran  but  smaU  risk,  you  will  say,   in 
saving  me  ;    so  let  me  not  extol  that 
instance  of  his  intrepidity.     So  fancy 
to  yourself,  gentle  reader,  the  hideous 


mouth  of  an  old  coaUpit,  that  had  not 
been  worked  for  time  immemorial, 
overgrown  with  thorns,  and  briers, 
and  brackens,  but  still  visible  from  a 
small  mount  above  it,  for  some  yards 
down  its  throat— the  very  throat  ot 
death  and  perdition.      But  can  you 
fancy  also  the  childish  and  supersti- 
tious terror  with  which  we  all  regard- 
ed that  coal-pit,  for  it  was  said  to  be 
a  hundred  fathom  deep— with  water 
at  the  bottom— so  that  you  had  to 
wait  for  many  moments— almost  a 
minute— before  you  heard  a  stone, 
first  beating  against   its  sides,  from 
one  to  the  other— plunge  at  last  into 
the  pool  profound.  In  that  very  field, 
too,  a  murder  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  the  woman's  corpse  flung  by  her 
sweetheart  into  that  coal-pit.     une 
day  some  unaccountable  impulse  had 
led  a  band  of  us  into  that  interdicted 
field— which  I  remember  was    not 
arable-but  said  to  be  a  place  where 
a  hare  was  always  sure  to  be  found 
sitting  among  the  binweeds  and  this- 
tles     A  sort  of  thrilling  horror  urged 
us  on  closer  and  closer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pit-when  Willie  Logan  s  foot 
slipping  on  the  brae,    he  bounded 
with    inexplicable    force    along-m 
among  the  thorns,  briers,  and  brack- 
ens, through  the  whole  hanging  mat, 
and  without  a  shriek,  ^own-down— 
down  into  destruction.      We  all  saw 
it  happen— every  one  of  us— and  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  we 
were  for  a  while  all  mad   with   dis- 
traction. Yet  we  felt  ourselves  borne 
back  instinctively  from  the   horrible 
grave-and  as   aid   we    could    give 
none,  unless  God  had  granted  to  our 
prayers  an  angel's  wings-we  listened 
if  vve  could  hear  any  cry-but  there 
was   none-and  we  all  flew  together 
out  of  the  dreadful  field,  and  again 
collecting  ourselves  together,  feared 
to  separate  on  the  diff-erent  roads  to 
our  homes.     "  Oh  !  can   it  be  that 
our  Wee  Wise  Willie   has  this  mo- 
ment died  sic  a  death-and  no  a  sin- 
ple  ane  amang  us  a'  greeting  for  his 
faker   said  one   of  us  aloud;  and 
then  indeed  did  we  burst  out  into  rue- 
ful sobbing,  and  ask  one  another  who 

could  carry  such  tidings  to  Logan 
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Braes.  All  at  once  we  heard  a  clear, 
rich,  mellow  whistle — as  of  a  black- 
bird— and  there  with  his  favourite 
col  ley,  searching  for  a  stray  lamb 
among  the  knolls,  was  Laurie  Logan, 
who  hailed  us  with  a  laughing  voice, 
and  then  asked  us,  "  Where  is  Wee 
Willie? — hae  he  flung  him  like  an- 
other Joseph  into  the  pit  1"  The 
consternation  of  our  faces  could  not 
be  misunderstood — whether  we  told 
him  or  not  what  had  happened,  I  do 
not  know — but  he  staggered  as  if  he 
would  have  fallen  down — and  then 
ran  off  with  amazing  speed — not  to- 
wards Logan  Braes — but  the  village. 
We  continued  in  a  helpless  horror  to 
wander  about  back  and  forwards 
along  the  edge  of  a  wood,  when  we 
beheld  a  multitude  of  people  rapidly 
advancing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
surrounded  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  It 
■was  about  the  very  end  of  the  hay- 
harvest,  and  a  great  many  ropes,  that 
had  been  employed  that  very  day  in 
the  loading  of  the  hay  of  the  Land- 
lord of  the  Inn,  who  was  also  an  ex- 
tensive farmer,  were  tied  together  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  fifty  fathom. 
Hope  was  quite  dead — but  her  work 
is  often  done  by  Despair.  For  a 
while,  great  confusion  prevailed  all 
round  the  pit-mouth,  but  with  a  white 
fixed  face  and  glaring  eyes,  Laurie 
Logan  advanced  to  the  very  brink, 
with  the  rope  bound  in  many  firm 
folds  around  him,  and  immediately 
behind  him  stood  his  grey-headed 
father,  unbonnetted,  just  as  he  had 
risen  from  a  prayer.  "  Is't  my  ain 
father  that's  gaun  to  help  me  to  gang 
doon  to  bring  up  Willie's  body  1 — O  ! 
merciful  God,  what  a  judgment  is 
this!  Father — father — Oh!  lie  down 
at  some  distance  awa'  frae  the  sight 
o'  this  place.  Robin  Alison,  and  Ga- 
briel Strong,  and  John  Borland,  '11 
baud  the  ropes  firm  and  safe,  O, 
father-r— father — lie  down,  a  bit  apart 
from  the  crowd ;  and  have  mercy 
upon  him — O  thou  great  God,  have 
mercy  upon  him  !"  But  the  old  man 
kept  his  place  ;  and  the  only  one  that 
now  survived  to  him  disappeared 
within  the  jaws  of  the  same  murder- 
PUs  pit,  and  was  lowered  slowly  down, 


nearer  and  nearer  to  his  little  broth- 
er's  corpse.  They  had  spoken  to 
him  of  foul  air,  of  which  to  breathe  is 
death,  but  he  had  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, and  not  another  word  had  been 
said  to  shake  it.  And  now  for  a 
short  time,  there  was  no  weight  at 
the  line,  except  that  of  its  own  length. 
It  was  plain  that  he  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  pit.  Silent  was  all  that 
congregation,  as  if  assembled  in  di- 
vine worship.  Again,  there  was 
weight  at  the  rope,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two,  a  voice  was  heard  far  down 
the  pit  that  spread  a  sort  of  wild  hope 
—else  why  should  it  have  spoken  at 
all— ^and,  lo  I  the  child^-^not  like  one 
of  the  dead — clasped  in  the  arms  of 
his  brother,  who  was  all  covered  with 
dust  and  blood.  "  Fall  all  down  on 
your  knees^^in  the  face  o'  heaven, 
and  sing  praises  to  God,  for  my  bro- 
ther is  yet  alive  !"  And,  as  if  with 
one  heart,  the  congregation  sang 
aloud, 

"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice ; 

Him  serve  with  mirth,  his  praise  forth  tell. 
Come  ye  before  him  and  rejoice." 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

But  during  that  Psalm,  father,  mo- 
ther, and  both  their  sons — the  res- 
cuer and  the  rescued — and  their  sweet 
cousin  too,  Annie  Raeburn,  the  or- 
phan, were  lying  embraced  in  speech- 
less— almost  senseless  trances,  for 
the  agony  of  such  a  deliverance  was 
more  than  could  well  by  mortal  crea- 
tures be  endured. 

The  child,  himself,  was  the  first  to 
tell  how  his  life  had  been  miraculous- 
ly saved.  A  few  shrubs  had  for  ma- 
ny years  been  growing  out  of  the  in- 
side of  the  pit,  almost  as  far  down  as 
the  light  could  reach,  and  among 
them  had  he  been  entangled  in  his 
descent,  and  held  fast.  For  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months  after  that  de- 
liverance, few  persons  visited  Logan 
Braes,  for  it  was  thought  that  old 
Laurence's  brain  Ijiad  received  a 
shock  from  which  it  might  never  re* 
cover ;  but  the  trouble  that  tried  him 
subsided,  and  the  inside  of  the  house 
was  again  quiet  as  before,  and  its  hos- 
pitable door  open  to  all  the  neighbors. 
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Never  forgetful  of  his  primal  du- 
ties,—but  too  apt  to  forget  the  many 
smaller  ones  that  are  wrapped  round 
a  life  of  poverty  like  invisible  threads, 
and  that  cannot  be  broken  violently 
or    carelessly,   without  endangering 
the  calm  consistency  of  all  its  on-go- 
ings,  and  ultimately  causing  perhaps 
<^reat  losses,  errors,  and  distress,  was 
that  bold  boy.     He  did  not  keep  evil 
society — but  neither  did  he  shun  it ; 
and  having  a  pride  in  feats  of  strength 
and  activity,  as  was  natural  to  a  strip- 
ling whose  corporeal  faculties   could 
not  be  excelled,  he  frequented   all 
meetings  where  he  was  likely  to  fall 
in  with  worthy  competitors,  and  in 
such  trials  of  power,  by  degrees  ac- 
quired a  character  for  recklessness, 
and  even  violence,  of  which  prudent 
men   prognosticated   evil,   and   that 
sorely   disturbed    his   parents,   who 
were,  in  their  quiet  retreat,  lovers  of 
all  peace.      With  what  wonder  and 
admiration   did  all  the   Manse-boys 
witness  and  hear  reported  the  feats 
of  Laurie  Logan  !     It  was  he  that,  in 
pugilistic  contest,  vanquished  Black 
King  Carey  the  Egyptian,  who  tra- 
velled  the   country  with  two  wives 
and  a  waggon  of  Staffordshire  potte- 
ry, and  had  struck  the   "  Yokel,"  as 
he  called  Laurie,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  tents  on  Leddrie  Green  at  the 
great  annual  Baldernoch  fair.      Six 
times  did  the  bare  and  bronzed  Egyp- 
tian bite  the  dust ; — nor  did   Laurie 
Logan  always  stand  against  the  blows 
of  one  whose  provincial  fame   was 
high  in  England,  as  the  head  of  the 
Rough-and-Ready    School.       Even 
jiow — as  in   an  ugly  dream — I   see 
the  combatants  alternately  prostrate, 
and  returning  to  the  encounter,  co- 
shered with  mir©  and  blood.     All  the 
women  left  the   Green,  and  the  old 
men  shook  their  heads   at  such   un- 
christian work;    but   Laurie   Logan 
did  not  want  backers   in   the   shep- 
herds and  the  ploughmen,  to  see  fair 
play  against  all  the  attempts  of  the 
showmen  and  the   Newcastle  horse- 
coupers,  who  laid  their  money  thick 
on  the  King ;   till  a  right-hander  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  had 
nearly  been  the  gipsy's  everlasting 


quietus,  gave  the  victory  to  Laurie, 
amid  acclamations  that  would  have 
fitlier  graced  a  triumph  in  a  better 
cause.  But  that  day  was  an  evil  day 
to  all  at  Logan  Braes.  A  recruiting 
sergeant  got  Laurie  into  the  tent, 
over  which  Hoated  the  colours  of  the 
42d  Regiment,  and  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  victory,  whiskey,  and  the  bag- 
pipe, the  young  champion  was  as  fair- 
ly enlisted  into  his  Majesty's  service, 
as  ever  young  girl,  without  almost 
knowing  it,  was  married  at  Gretna- 
Green  ;  and  as  the  42d  were  undet 
orders  to  -sail  in  a  week,  gold  could 
not  have  bought  off  such  a  man,  and 
Laurie  Logan  went  on  board  a  trans- 
port. 

Logan  Braes   was  not  the  same 
place — indeed,    the    whole    parish 
seemed    altered — after   Laurie    was 
gone,  and  our  visits  were  thenceforth 
anything  but  cheerful  ones,  going  by 
turns  to  inquire  for  Willie,  who  seem- 
ed to  be   pining  away — not  in  any 
deadly  disease,  but  just  as  if  he  him- 
self knew,  that  without  ailing  much, 
he  was  not  to  be  a  long  liver.      Yet 
nearly  two  years  passed  on,  and  all 
that  time  the  principle  of  life   had 
seemed  like  a  flickering  flame  within 
him,  that  when  you  think  it  expiring 
or   expired,  streams  up   again   with 
surprising  brightness,  and   continues 
to   glimmer  constantly  with    a  pro- 
tracted   light.      Every  week — nay, 
almost  every  day,  they  feared  to  lose 
him — yet  there  he  still  was  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers  !       The  se- 
cond   spring,  after   the   loss  of    his 
brother,      was      remarkably      mild, 
and  breathing  with  west  winds,  that 
came    softened    over    many    woody 
miles   from    the    sea.       He  seemed 
stronger,  and  more  cheerful,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  Manse-boys, 
and  some  others  of  his  companions, 
should    come  to  Logan   Braes,   and 
once     again     celebrate    May-Day. 
There  we  all  sat  at  the   long  table, 
and  both   parents  did  their  best   to 
look  cheerful  during  the  feast.     In- 
deed, all  that  had   once   been   harsh 
and  forbidding  in  the  old  man's  looks 
and  manners,  was  now  softened  down 
by   the   perpetual  yearnings   at   his 
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heart  towards  "  the  distant  far,  and 
absent  long,"  nor  less  towards  him— 
that  peaceful  and  pious  child — whom, 
every  hour,  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  awaiting  a  call  from  the  eternal 
voice.  Although  sometimes  sadness 
fell  across  us  like  a  shadow,  yet  the 
hours  passed  on  as  May-Day  hours 
should  do ;  and  what  with  our  many- 
toned  talk  and  laughter,  the  cooing 
of  the  pigeons  on  the  roof,  and  the 
twittering  of  the  swallows  beneath 
the  eaves,  and  the  lark -songs  ringing 
like  silver  bells  over  all  the  heavens, 
it  seemed  a  day  that  ought  to  bring 
good  tidings — or,  the  Soldier  himself 
returning  from  the  wars  to  bless  the 
eyes  of  his  parents  once  more,  so 
thattheyraightdie  in  peace.  "Heaven 
hold  us  in  its  keeping,  for  there's  his 
wraith  !"  ejaculated  Annie  Raeburn. 
"  It  passed  before  the  window,  and 
my  Laurie,  I  now  know,  is  with  the 
dead  !" — Bending  his  stately  head 
beneath  the  lintel  of  the  door,  in  the 
dress,  and  with  the  bearing  of  a  sol- 
dier, Laurie  Logan  stepped  again 
across  his  father's  threshold,  and,  ere 
he  well  uttered  "  God  bs  with  you 
all !"  Willie  was  within  his  arras  and 
on  his  bosom.  His  father  and  his 
mother  rose  not  from  their  chairs, 
but  sat  still,  with  faces  like  ashes. 
But  we  boys  could  not  resist  our  joy, 
and  shouted  his  name  aloud, — while 
Luath,  from  his  sleep  in  the  corner, 
leapt  up  on  his  master  breast-high, 
whining  his  dumb  delight,  frisked 
round  him  as  of  yore,  when  impatient 
to  snuff  the  dawn  on  the  hill-side. 
"  Let  us  go  out  and  play,"  said  a 
boy's  voice,  and,  issuing  with  whoop 
and  hollo  into  the  sunshine,  we  left 
the  family  witliin  to  themselves,  nor 
returned  till  Willie  came  for  us  down 
to  the  Bridge. 

But  I  must  up  and  off. — Not  many 
jjentlemcn's  houses  in  the  parish — 
that  is  to  say,  old  family  seats, — for 
f)f  modern  villas,  or  boxes,  inhabited 
by  persons  itnagining  themselves  gen- 
tlemen, and  for  anything  I  know  to 
the  contriiry,  not  wholly  deceived  in 
that  belief,  there  is  rather  too  great 
.Tn  abundance.  Four  f:;mily-seats, 
however,  there  certainly  are,  of  suf- 


ficient antiquTty  to  pleaso  a  fover  ol 
the  olden  time ;  and  of  these  four, 
the  one  which  I  used  to  love  best  to 
look  at,  was — Tih:  Mains.  No  need 
to  describe  it  in  many  words. — A 
Hall  on  a  river  side,  embosomed  in 
woods, — holms  and  meadows  wind- 
ing away  in  front,  with  their  low 
thick  hedge-rows  and  stately  single 
trees, — on — on — on — as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  a  crowd  of  grove- 
tops — elms  chiefly,  or  beeches — and 
a  beautiful  boundary  of  blue  moun- 
tains, where  the  red-deer  rove. — 
"  Good-day,  Sergeant  Stewart, — 
farewell  Ma'am — farewell," — and  in 
half-an-hour  I  am  sitting  in  the  moss- 
house  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  gar- 
den, and  gazing  up  at  the  many-win- 
dowed grey  walls  of  the  Mains,  and 
its  high  steep-ridged  roof,  discoloured 
into  beauty  by  the  weather-stains  of 
centuries.  "  The  taxes  on  such  a 
house,"  quod  Sergeant  Stewart,  "are 
of  themselves  enough  to  ruin  a  man 
of  moderate  fortune, — so  the  Mains, 
Sir,  has  been  uninhabited  for  a  good 
many  years."  But  he  was  speaking 
to  one  who  knew  far  more  about  the 
Mains  than  he  could  do, — and  who 
was  not  sorry  that  the  Old  Place  was 
allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  by  any 
rich  upstart,  in  the  venerable  silence 
of  its  own  decay.  And  this  is  the 
moss-house  that  I  helped  to  build 
with  my  own  hands, — at  least  to  hang 
the  tapestry,  and  stud  the  cornice 
with  shells  !  I  was  the  paviour  of 
that  pebbled  floor, — and  that  bright 
scintillating  piece  of  spar,  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  came  all  the  way  from 
Derbyshire  in  the  knapsack  of  a  geo- 
logist who  is  now  a  Professor.  It  is 
strange  the  roof  has  not  fallen  in  long 
ago, — but  what  a  slight  ligature  will 
often  hold  together  a  heap  of  ruins 
from  tumbling  into  utter  decay  ! 
The  old  moss-house,  though  some- 
what decrepit,  is  quite  alive, — and  if 
these  swallows  don't  take  care,  they 
will  be  stunning  themselves  against 
my  face,  jerking  out  and  in,  through 
door  and  window,  twenty  times  in 
a  minute.  Yet  with  all  that  twitter- 
ing of  swallows — and  with  all  that 
frequent  crowing  of  cocks — and  all 
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that  cawing  of  rooks — and  cooing  of 
doves— and  lowing  of  cattle  too  along 
the  holms— and  bleating  of  lambs 
along  the  braes — it  is  nevertheless  a 
pensive  place  ;  and  here  sit  I  like  a 


and  how  often  from  this  cell  did  even- 
ing hear  their  holy  harmonies,  as  the 
Five  united  together  with  voice,  harp, 
and  dulcimer,  till  the  stars  themselves 
rejoiced  ! — One     morning,    Louisa, 


hermit,  world-sick,  and  to  be  revived  who  loved  the  dewy  dawn,  was  met 

only  by  hearkening  in  the  solitude  to  bewildered  m  her  mind,  and  pertect- 

the  voices  of  other  years !  ly  astray— with  no  symptom  of  hay- 

What  more  mournful  thought  than  ing  been  suddenly  alarmed  or  terri- 

that  of  a  Decayed  Family— a  high-  fied — but    with    an    unrecognizing 

born  race   gradually  worn  out,   and  smile,  and  eyes  scarcely  changed  m 

iinally  ceasing  to  be  !      The  remote  their  expression,  although  they  knew 

ancestors  of  that  house  were  famous  not — but   rarely — on   whom  they 


men  of  war — then  some  no  less  fa- 
mous statesmen — then  poets  and  his- 
torians— then  minds  still  of  fine  but 
less  energetic  mould — and  last  of  all, 
the  mystery  of  madness,  breaking 
suddenly  forth  from  spirits,  that  seem 


whom 
looked.  It  was  but  a  few  months 
till  she  died — and  Adelaide  was 
laughing  carelessly  on  her  sister's 
funeral  day — and  asked  why  mourn- 
ing should  be  worn  at  a  marriage, 
and  a  plumed  hearse  sent  to  take 


ed  to  have  been  especially  formed  away  the  bride.      Fairest  of  God': 

for  profoundest  peace  !     There  were  creatures  !  can  it  be  that  thou  art  stilj 

three  sons  and  two  daughters,  unde-  alive  ?      Not  with    cherubs   smiling 

generate  from  the  ancient  stateliness  round  thy  knees— not  walking  in  the 

of  the  race— The  oldest  not  yet  ap-  free  realms  of  earth  and  heaven  with 

preaching  manhood,  but  erect  as  the  ihy  husband— the  noble  youth,  who 

young  cedar^  that  seems  conscious  of  ioved  thee  from  thy  childhood  when 

being  destined  one   day  to  be   the  himself  a  child— but  oh!   that  — "'- 


tallest  tree  in  the  woods.     The  twin 
sisters  were  ladies  indeed  !     Lovely 
as  often  are  the  low-born,  no  maiden 
ever  stepped  from  her  native   cot- 
tage-door, even   in  a  poet's  dream, 
with  such  as  an  air  as  that  with  which 
those   fair  beings  walked  along  their 
saloons  and  lawns.     Their  beauty  no 
one  could  ever  at  all   describe — and 
no   one  ever  beheld  it  for  the  first 
time,  who  did  not  say  that  it   tran- 
scended all  that  imagination  had  ever 
been  able  to  picture  of  something  an- 
gelic and  divine.  As  the  sisters  were, 
so  were   the  brothers — distinguished 
above  all  their  mates  conspicuously, 
and  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake; 
so  that  strangers  could  single  them 
out  at  once,  as  the  heirs  of  beauty, 
that  according  to   veritable   pictures 
and  true  traditions,  had  been  an  una- 
lienable gift  from  nature  to  that  fa- 
mily ever  since  it   bore   the   name. 
For  the  last  three  generations,  none 
of  that  house  had  ever  reached  even 
the   meridian  of  life — and   those   of 


such 
misery  can  be  beneath  the  sun — shut 
up  in  some  narrow  cell  perhaps — no 
one  knows  where — whether  in  this 
thy  native  kingdom,  or  in  some  for- 
eign land — whh  those  hands  mana- 
cled— a  demon-light  in  eyes  once 
most  angelical — and  ringing  through 
undistinguishable  days  and  nights 
imaginary  shriekings  and  yellings  in 
thy  poor  distracted  brain  ! — Down 
went  the  ship  with  all  her  crew  in 
which  Percy  sailed — the  sabre  must 
have  been  in  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
swordsman  that  in  one  of  the  Spanish 
battles  hewed  Sholto  down — and  the 
gentle  Richard — whose  soul — while 
he  possessed  it  clearly — was  for  ever 
among  the  sacred  books,  although 
too  too  long  he  was  as  a  star  vainly 
sought  for  in  a  cloudy  region,  yet  did 
for  a  short  time  star-like  reappear — 
and  on  his  death-bed,  he  knew  nie 
and  the  other  mortal  creatures  weep- 
ing beside  him,  and  that  there  was 
One  who  had  died  to  save  sinners  ! 
Let  me   away — let  me  away  from 


whom  I  now  speak  had  from  child'  this  overpowering  place — and  make 
hood  been  orphans.  Yet  how  joy-  my  escape  from  such  unendurable 
ous  and  free  were  they  one  and  all,    sadness.      Is  this  fit  celebration  ol 
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merry  May-Day  1  and  this  the  spirit 
in  which  I  ought  to  look  over  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  all  teeming  with 
buds  and  flowers,  just  as  man's  heart 
should  be  teeming— and  why  not 
mine — with  hopes  and  joys?  Yet 
beautiful  as  this  May-Day  is — and 
all  the  country  round,  which  it  so 
tenderly  illumines — I  came  not  hi- 
ther, a  solitary  pilgrim  from  my  dis- 
tant home,  to  indulge  myself  in  a  joy- 
ful happiness.  No,  hither  came  I 
purposely  to  weep — even  to  weep — 
among  the  scenes  which  in  blessed 
boyhood  I  seldom  gazed  on  through 
the  glimmer  of  tears.     And  therefore 


I  have  chosen  the  gayest  day  of  alt 
the  year,  when  all  life  is  rejoicing, 
from  the  grasshopper  among  ray  feet 
to  the  lark  in  the  cloud.  Melancho- 
ly, and  not  mirth,  does  he  hope  to 
find,  who,  after  a  life  of  wandering— 
and  maybe  not  without  sorrow — 
comes  back  to  gaze  on  the  banks  and 
braes  whereon,  to  his  eyes,  once 
grew  the  flowers  of  Paradise. — 
Flowers  of  Paradise  are  ye  still — for 
praise  be  to  Heaven — the  sense  of 
beauty  is  still  strong  within  me — and 
methinks  that  my  soul  could  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  such  a  rich  vale  as  this  is 
— even  if  my  heart  were  broken  !- 


THE  GRUMBLING  TRAVELLER, 
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OMFORT  is  a  word  peculiar  to 
the  English;  but  the  English 
are  the  most  uncomfortable  beings 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  are 
most  fastidious  critics  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  have  the  unenviable  art  of 
finding  something  to  complain  of  in 
every  place,  and  at  all  times. 

I  once  had  the  happiness  to  take 
a  journey  with  one  who  had  this 
faculty  quite  to  perfection.  We  made 
our  arrangements  to  leave  London 
in  the  Liverpool  mail.  It  was  the 
latter  end  of  September,  when  the 
season  had  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  remembered  for 
many  years.  Before  we  started,  we 
determined  to  dine  at  a  coffee-house 
in  the  city  :  this  was  something  new 
to  me,  and  I  rather  expected  to  grati- 
fy my  curiosity  than  enjoy  much 
comfort.  As  we  entered  the  room, 
and  took  our  seats  at  a  vacant  box, 
I  was  just  going  to  express  my  sur- 
prise at  the  neatness  of  the  room, 
when  my  companion  burst  out  in  ex- 
clamations against  the  heat,  and 
smell,  and  confined  air  ;  and  asked 
the  waiter  if  he  had  not  a  clean  table- 
cloth in  the  house.  With  the  utmost 
civility,and  most  uncomplaining  obse- 
quiousness, the  windows  were  open- 
ed, a  clean  cloth  was  spread  upon 
the  table  :  but  the  noise  of  the  street 
was  now   so   iotolerable,  we  could 


not  hear  ourselves  speak,  'fhe  next 
object  of  animadversion  was  the 
spoons,  "  What,  can't  you  trust  your 
company  with  silver  spoons  r'-' 
"They  are  silver,  sir."  "Oh,  I 
thought  they  were  pewter." 

A  long  bill  of  fare  was  produced, 
as  long  as  an  apothecary's  bill — "  Is 
this  all  you  have  ?"  Then  my  friend's 
ingenuity  was  exerted  to  recollect  a 
dozen  more  dishes  ;  some  of  which, 
unfortunately  for  his  sagacity,  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  season.  After  a 
great  many  hesitations  and  counter- 
orders,  the  dinner  was  settled  ;  and 
ray  appetite  was  most  pleasantly 
fading  away  by  its  influences,  while 
my  companion,  who  ate  quite  as 
heartily  as  myself,  was  indulging 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  in  every 
possible  variety  of  grumbling — the 
bread  was  dry — the  salt  was  wet — 
the  vinegar  was  thick — the  mustard 
was  thin. 

"  Now,  waiter,  let  us  have  a  bottle 
of  your  execrable  port."  Here  was 
a  fine  opportunity  of  growling :  all 
the  common-place  complaints  and 
criticisms  of  wine,  were  uttered  with 
the  volubility,  that  indicates,  they 
have  been  learned  by  heart.  The 
wine  was  changed — I  could  not  tell 
the  difference — it  was  still  called 
wretched  stuff"— but  the  bottle  was 
finished,  and  my  friend  would  have 
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iiad  a  second,   had  not   I  declared 
against  it. 

At  half-past  seven  we  walked  to 
Ladlane,  and  took  our  seats  in  the 
mail,  alter  seeing  our  luggage  safely 
stowed.  But  my  fellow-traveller  in- 
sisted upon  having  his  portmanteau 
in  the  coach  with  him  ;  and  was  even 
so  polite,  as  to  hope  it  would  not  be 
in  any  body's  way — ''  Oh,  by  no 
means."  Delay,  with  these  vehicles, 
is  out  of  the  question.  Off  we  set 
— not  a  word  spoken  by  any  one. 
Grumbling  first  broke  silence. — 
«  What  disagreeable  things  are  these 
mail  coaches — there  is  no  room  to 
breathe  in  them."  The  window  was 
let  down.  "  Who  would  have  ex- 
pected such  sultry  hot  weather,  at 
the  latter  end  of  September  ?" 

As  we  slowly  ascended  Highgate 
Hill  (this  was  before  the  arch-way 
was  made)  the  air  began  to  grow 
somewhat  cooler,  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing, or  rather  breathing,  from  the 
southwest,  came  full  upon  my  com- 
panion's face  ;  who  sat,  as  all  know- 
ing travellers  do,  with  his  back  to 
the  horses.  This  fanned  his  indig- 
nation into  another  flame — he  was 
sure  of  catching  his  death  with  cold. 
Then  followed  a  long  declamation  on 
the  variable  climate  of  Great  Britain. 
"  It  was  wonderful  how  people  could 
live  in  such  a  fickle  atmosphere." 
"  I  have  lived  in  it  seventy  years," 
said  an  old  gentleman  on  the  opposite 
side,  "  and  have  enjoyed  a  tolerably 
good  share  of  health." 

The  travelling  cap  was  now  sub- 
stituted for  the  hat,  which  was  sus- 
pended by  two  strings  across  the 
roof;  and  the  company  seemed  dis- 
posed to  sleep.  The  guard  of  a 
mail  coach  is  a  terrible  enemy  to 
sleep.  We  were  now  approaching 
the  end  of  our  first  stage.  The  poor 
complainant  was  wakened  by  the 
long  blast  of  the  horn.  More  grum- 
bling.— "  What  a  bore  it  is  to  be  an- 
noyed by  that  booby's  trumpeting." 
"It  would  be  a  much  greater  incon- 
venience," said  the  old  gentleman, 
*'  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
fresh  horses."  "  But  the  fellow  need 
not  make  so  much  noise."  "  Per- 
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haps  he  thinks  otherwise,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  teach  persons  in 
office,  to  make  the  most  discreet  use 
of  authority.'* 

The  next  interruption  was  from 
the  coachman — he  came  to  take 
leave  of  the  company.  "  What  a 
scandalous  imposition  in  this  tax  up- 
on the-  passengers."  The  fee  was 
given  quite  as  liberally  by  my  friend 
as  by  the  rest  of  us,  but  he  could  not 
let  slip  an  opportunity  of  complain- 
ing— he  thought  it  a  great  shame 
that  it  was  not  put  a  stop  to — they 
had  better  pay  more  for  their  fare, 
and  be  rid  of  this  nuisance.  "  If  that 
were  done,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  it  would  make  the  matter  no  bet- 
ter ;  passengers  would  soon  undo  the 
arrangement  by  their  own  liberality; 
and  in  the  end,  we  should  pay  the 
proprietors  "more,  and  the  coachmen 
no  less." 

It  was  really  very  impertinent 
thus  to  rob  my  friend  of  the  comfort 
of  grumbling.  "  What  is  the  matter 
now — what  is  the  coach  stopping 
for  ?"  "  We  are  not  stopping,  we 
are  only  going  over  Woburn  sands." 
"  But  why  don't  they  mend  the  road  ?" 
— "  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  good 
road  over  such  a  soil."  "  Then  why 
don't  they  turn  the  road  ?" — "  Real- 
ly I  can't  tell ;  but,  we  shall  soon  be 
over  it,  and  after  all,  the  inconve- 
nience is  much  greater  to  the  horses 
than  it  is  to  us." 

At  Northampton  we  stopped  to 
breakfast  :  and  there  the  old  gentle- 
man left  us.  He  very  politely  wish- 
ed us  a  good  morning,  and  a  comfort- 
able journey.  My  companion  was 
quite  irritated  at  the  word  "  comfort- 
able ;"  he  thought  it  looked  like  a 
sneer.  "What  a  disagreeable  old 
fool  that  is,"  said  he  ;  "  I  dare  say 
he  thinks  himself  very  wise."  "  Per- 
haps," thought  I,  "  he  thinks  yoa 
very  foolish"— but  I  did  not  say  so. 
Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched.— No 
other  fault  was  found,  than  that  the 
eggs  were  not  brought  soon  enough, 
nor  quite  boiled  enough,  that  the  but- 
ter was  very  bad,  and  the  bill  very 
unreasonable,  and  the  coachman  vei^ 
impatient. 
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Here  we  took  in  another  passen- 
ger, who  joined  in  concert  with  my 
agreeable  fellow-traveller. 

At  Litchfield  we  dined.  Here  was 
no  hesitation  over  a  bill  of  fare,  and 
scarcely  time  to  find  fault  with  the 
wine ;  but  as  the  post  was  not  quite 
made  up,  the  guard  informed  us  that 
we  might  sit  another  quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  was  very  refreshing  to 
us  all,  but  to  the  poor  unfortunate, 
who  said  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  en- 
trap us  into  taking  another  bottle — 
which  he  protested  he  would  not  do 


— but  changed  his  mind  when  the 
waiter  brought  it,  at  the  beck  of  his 
new  friend. 

Thus  it  seems  to  be  in  the  jour- 
ney  of  life.  They  who  have  real 
evils  and  troubles,  make  it  their 
business  to  smooth  and  alleviate 
them,  and  those  who  have  none,  as 
if  to  make  the  balance  even,  and 
prevent  a  spirit  of  envy  in  others, 
at  their  happy  lot,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  magnify  troubles,  and  make 
themselves  most  ingeniously  wretch- 
ed. 
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WALKING  DRESS. 

A  DRESS  of  ^ros  de  Naples,  of 
cachounut-  brown,  ornamented  at 
the  border  with  two  Mexican  flounces, 
bound  round  with  narrow  rouleatt- 
bindingofthe  the  same  material  as 
the  dress  ;  body  made  quite  plain,  and 
sleeves  moderately  wide,  whh  fluted 
ornaments,  standing  upwards  from  the 
wrists,  over  a  very  broad  bracelet, 
next  the  hand,  of  white  and  gold  en- 
amel. A  Jichu-pelerine,  of  the  same 
material  and  colour  as  the  gown,  is 
worn  with  it,  and  is  finished  round  by 
a  full  double  row  of  trimming  pinked 
at  the  edges  ;  the  ends  o(  the  pdei'ine 
drawn  through  a  belt  that  encircles 
the  waist ;  over  this  appendage,  from 
the  throat,  falls  a  colerette  of  line  In- 
dia muslin,  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and 
trimmed  with  narrow  lace.  A  hat  of 
pink  satin,  elegantly  trimmed  with 
puffings  of  the  same;  the  puffs  edged^ 
with  narrow  blond.  A  rich  shawl,  of 
ponceau-co\oar,  with  a  broad  amber 
border,  is  generally  thrown  over  this 
dress. 


AFTERNOON   COSTUME. 

A  DRESS  of  very  fine  jacconet 
muslin,  whh  one  broad  flounce,  em- 
broidered in  a  rich  and  splendid  pat- 
tern.  The  body  plain,  and  made  ex 


of  muslin,  beautifully  embroidered, 
to  answer  the  flounce  on  the  border 
of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  long, 
and  confined  at  the  wrists  by  gold 
jointed  bracelets ;  the  difierent  par- 
titions of  which  are  in  points,  finely 
wrought,  and  finished  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  The  hair  is  arranged  in 
full  clustered  curls  and  bows,  among 
which  are  mingled  puffs  of  pink  gauze 
with  those  of  canary-yellow.  From 
the  pufis  depend  long  lappets,  one  of 
pink,  the  other  of  canary-yellow,  each 
terminated  by  two  rich  tassels  of  silk. 
A  belt  of  canary-yellow  satin  encir- 
cles the  waist,  and  is  fastened  in 
front  with  a  square  gold  buckle.  The 
ear-rings  worn  with  this  dress  are  of 
wrought  gold,  and  the  necklace  is 
formed  of  two  rows  of  large  pearls. 

We  have  seen  a  dress  similar  in 
fashion  to  this  for  an  evening  party  ; 
but  then  the  dress  was  of  tulle  over 
white  satin,  and  the  flounce  was  of 
blond  ;  the  body  of  white  satin  ;  the 
sleeves  short,  and  the  tassels  on  the 
lappets  were  formed  of  pearls.  The 
whole  style,  however,  is  better  adapt- 
ed for  receiving  afternoon  parties  at 
home. 

EVENING  DRESS. 

A  DRESS  of  light  blue  satin,  with 
two  rows  of  broad  bouillon  at  the  bor- 


actly  to  fit  the  shape,  but  encircled  der,  each  headed  by  a  rouleau  cisat- 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  bust  by  in  :  between  the  bouillons  are  tufts 
a  broad  falling  tucker  of  fine  lace  or    of  chenille,  en  baUons, 
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«ame  colour  with  the  dress,  is  placed    ^'"^^..^^^'^^^tt  ^^In/i.  J 
on  each  shoulder.     The  hair  is  ar-    sapphires,  set  a  I  Antique. 


BREATHINGS  OF  SPRING, 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

What  wak'st  thou,  Spring  ?— sweet  voices  in  the  woods, 
And  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mute  ; 
Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes, 
The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless  flute. 
Whose  tone  seems  breathing  mournfulness  or  glee, 
Ev'n  as  our  hearts  may  be. 

And  the  leaves  greet  thee,  Spring  '-the  joyous  leaves, 
Whose  tremblings  gladden  many  a  copse  and  glade. 
Whose  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flush  receives. 
When  thy  south-wind  hath  pierced  the  whispery  shade, 
\nd  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the  grass. 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 

And  the  bright  waters— they  too  hear  thy  call- 
Spring,  the  Awakener  !  thou  hast  burst  their  sleep ; 
Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep, 
Where  sudden  sparkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  flowers— the  fairy-peopled  world  of  flowers  ? 
Thou  from  the  dust  hast  set  that  glory  free. 
Colouring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunny  hours. 
And  pencilling  the  wood-anemone  ', 
Silent  they  seem— yet  each  to  thoughtkU  eye 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 

But  what  awakV  thou  in  the  heart,  O  Spring  1 
The  human  heart  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs  i 
Thou  that  giv'st  back  so  many  a  buried  thing. 
Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies!  ,       ,      ..  , 

Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth,  where  er  thou  art— 
What  wak'st  thou  in  the  heart  1 

Too  much,  oh  !  there  too  much  !_We  know  not  well 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus,  yet  roused  by  thee. 
What  fond  strange  yearnings,  from  the  soul  s  deep  cell, 
Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  shall  see  . 
How  are  we  haunted  in  thy  wind's  low  tone. 
By  voices  that  are  gone  ! 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more. 
Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  rncet. 
Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door. 
And  vanish'd  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted  feet- 
Spring  !  midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowermg  trees. 
Why,  why  reviv'st  thou  these  1 

Vain  longings  for  the  Dead  '-why  come  they  back 
With  thy  young  birds,  and  leaves,  and  living  blooms  ! 
-Oh  !  is  it  not,  that  from  thine  earthly  track, 
Hope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs  1 
Yes  !  gentle  Spring  ;  no  sorrow  dims  thine  a.r. 
Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  there  I 
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A  LION  HUNT. 

FROM  "  SCENES  AND  OCCURRENCES  IN  CAFFEB  LAND." 


TVTR.  S,  had  chased  in  the  direc- 
-'-'-■-  tion  of  the  mimosas,  trenching 
on  the  ground  which  our  comrades 
were  to  take.  He  was  gettmg  closer 
to  his  object,  and  was  about  to  dis- 
mount a  second  time,  when  his  eyes 
glanced  on  the  long-wished-for  game, 
— an  enormous  lion  !  He  was  walk- 
ing majestically  slow, — but  when  Mr. 
S.  gave  the  tallyhoo  to  us,  he  couch- 
ed, and  seemed  inclined  to  wait,  but 
soon  afterwards  cantered  off  to  the 
mimosas. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  were  all  up, 
at  least  our  division. — The  first  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  him  from  climb- 
ing the  mountain  ;  we  therefore  rode 
through  the  mimosas,  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  where  ho  had 
entered,  and  got  between  him  and 
the  heights.  Diederik  MuUer  and 
Mr.  S.  with  their  servants  and  led 
horses,  then  rode  round  the  little 
grove,  whilst  we  were  stationed  where 
we  first  entered.  The  grove  was 
hardly  five  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  consequently 
we  could  by  this  arrangement  com- 
mand the  whole  of  it. 

The  other  part  of  our  division  hav- 
ing rode  round  the  grove,  came  up 
opposite  to  us,  but  at  a  distance,  and 
as  we  saw  them  dismount  we  did  the 
same.  Our  situation  was  not  very 
enviable  ;  we  had  but  one  large  gun, 
but  Mr.  Rennie,  who  carried  it,  was 
perfectly  collected.  We  were  talk- 
ing to  each  other  rather  in  a  whisper, 
when  Mr.  Rennie  very  coolly  said, 
"  Listen,  the  gemleman  is  grum- 
bling."— The  sound  was  so  very  like 
distant  thunder,  that  we  doubted  it, 
but  at  the  same  moment  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  lion  walking  away  not 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  us, 
and  he  must  have  been  previously 
siill  nearer  to  us  than  we  had  calcu- 
lated. I  gave  the  alarm,  which  was 
echoed  to  our  friends,  who  in  an  in- 
stant mounted  and  rode  up  to  the 
lower  endj   calling  upon  us  to  ad- 


vance. We  were  moving  down  to 
gain  a  position  on  a  little  height, 
when  a  gun  was  fired,  followed  by 
four  more.  This  convinced  us  our 
other  division  had  joined. 

We  thought  there  would  have  been 
an  end  to  our  sport  before  it  had  well 
begun  ;  bqt  on  the  contrary,  the  shots 
were  fired  not  oply  to  prevent  him 
leaving  the  copse,  but  to  prove  their 
guns,  for  a  miss  fire  is  frequently  of 
consequence.  The  last  shot  had 
the  effect  of  turning  him,  and  we  had 
now  a  full  view  of  him  returning  to 
the  centre,  whisking  his  tail  about, 
and  treading  among  the  smaller  bush- 
es as  if  they  had  been  grass,  remind- 
ing us  most  forcibly  of  the  paintings 
we  had  seen  of  this  majestic  animal. 

The  last  shot  however  had  con- 
vinced us  that  our  position  was  not 
safe,  for  the  ball  passed  very  near  us, 
We  called  to  inform  the  party  of  this, 
and  they  resolved  on  another  plan  of 
attack.  They  desired  us  to  station 
two  Hottentots  on  a  hill  above  our 
position,  and  we  were  to  join  them. 
We  crossed  again  through  the  bush, 
and  it  was  then  determined  that  we 
were  all  to  dismount,  and  tie  our  horses 
together,  and  then  to  advance  on  foot. 

This  is  the  usual  plan,  and  it  is 
done  to  secure  any  person  from  gal- 
loping off  by  his  horse  taking  fright 
or  otherwise,  which  would  induce 
the  lion  to  pursue,  and  thus  one  or 
other  might  be  sacrificed. 

We  had  hardly  begun  to  tie  oui 
horses,  when  the  Hottentots  stationed 
on  the  hill,  cried  out  that  the  lion  was 
running  off  at  the  lower  end,  where 
he  had  attempted  to  escape  before. 
We  were  on  horseback  in  a  second, 
but  the  lion  had  got  a-head  ;  we  had 
him,  however,  in  full  view,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  intercept  it.  Off  he 
scampered. — The  Ta'mbookies  who 
had  just  come  up,  and  mixed  among 
us,  could  scarcely  clear  themselves 
of  our  horses  ;  and  their  dogs  howl- 
ing and  barking, — we  hallooing, — the 
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lion  still  in  full  view,  making  for  a 
small  copse,  about  a  mile  distant, — 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
antelopes  on  our  left,  scouring  ofi'  in 
different  directions,  formed  one  of 
the  most  animated  spectacles  the  an- 
nals of  sporting  could  produce. 

Dicderik  and  Mr.  S,  being  on  very 
spirited  horses,  were  the  foremost, 
and  we  wondered  to  see  them  pass 
on  in  a  direction  different  from  the 
copse  where  we  had  seen  the  lion 
take  covert.  Christian  gave  us  the 
signal  to  dismount,  when  we  Were, 
as  well  as  could  be  judged,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  copse. 
He  desired  us  to  be  quick  in  tying 
the  horses,  which  was  done  as  fast 
as  each  came  up.  And  now  the  die 
was  cast, — there  was  no  retreating. 
We  were  on  lower  ground  than  the 
lion,  with  not  a  bush  around  us. 
Diederik  and  Mr  S.  had  now  turned 
their  horses,  for,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  they  had  been  run  off  with, 
}n  consequence  of  their  bridles  hav- 
ing broken.  The  plan  was  to  ad- 
vance in  a  body,  leaving  our  horses 
with  the  Hottentots,  who  were  to 
keep  their  backs  towards  the  lion, 
fearing  they  should  become  unruly 
at  the  sight  of  him. 

All  these  prepirations  occupied 
but  a  iew  seconds,  and  they  were 
not  completed,— when  we  heard 
him  growl,  and  imagined  he  was 
making  off  again  : — but  no, — as 
if  to  retrieve  his  character  from  sus- 
picion of  cowardice  for  former  flight, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  turn  to 
attack  us.  To  the  growl  succeeded 
a  roar,  and  in  the  same  instant  we 
saw  him  bearing  down  upon  us,  his 
eye-balls  glistening  with  rage.  We 
were  unprepared;  his  motion  was  so 
rapid  no  one  could  take  aim, — and 
he  furiously  darted  at  one  of  our 
horses,  whilst  we  were  at  their  heads, 
without  a  possibility  of  preventing 
it.  The  poor  horse  sprung  forward, 
and  with  the  force  of  the  action 
wheeled  all  the  horses  round  with 
him.  The  lion  likewise  wheeled,  but 
immediately  couched  at  less  than  ten 
yards  from  us.  Our  left  flank  thus 
became  exposed,  and  on  it  fortunate- 


ly stood  C.  MuUer  and  Mr.  Rennic. 
What  an  anxious  moment !  For  a 
few  seconds  we  saw  the  monster  at 
this  little  distance,  resolving  as  it 
were  on  whom  he  should  first  spring. 
Never  did  1  long  so  ardently  to  hear 
the  report  of  a  gun.  We  looked  at 
them  aiming,  and  then  at  the  lion. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a 
mortal  blow,  or  the  consequences 
might  perhaps  be  fatal  to  some. one 
of  the  party. — A  second  seemed  a 
minute. — At  length  Christian  fired  ; 
the  under-jaw  of  the  lion  dropped — 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth,  and  he 
turned  round  with  a  view  to  escape. 
Mr.  Rennie  then  shot  him  through 
the  spine,  and  he  fell. 

At  this  moment  he  looked  grand 
beyond  expression.  Turning  again 
towards  us,  he  rose  upon  his  fore 
feet,  his  mouth  bleeding,  his  eyes 
flashing  vengeance.  He  attempted 
to  spring  at  us  ;  but  his  hind  legs  de- 
nied him  assistance:  he  dragged  them 
a  little  space,  when  Stephanus  put  a 
final  period  to  his  existence  by  shoot- 
ing him  through  the  brain.  He  was 
a  noble  animal,  measuring  nearly 
twelve  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail. 

Diederik  and  Mr.  S.  at  this  crisis 
rejoined  us,  and  eagerly  inquired  if 
all  were  safe.  They  had  seen  the 
lion  bear  down  upon  us,  and  they 
thought  it  impossible  but  that  one  of 
us  must  have  suffered.  The  anxiety 
now  was  to  learn  whose  horse  had 
been  the  victim,  and  it  was  soon  an- 
nounced that  it  was  a  highly  valued 
one  of  pQor  Diederik's.  The  lion's 
teeth  had  pierced  quite  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  ;  it  was  lame, 
and  Diederik  thinking  it  irrecovera- 
bly so,  determined  on  shooting  it, 
declaring  that  no  schclm  beast  should 
kill  his  horse.  We  all  however  in- 
terfered, and  it  was  at  length  arrang- 
ed with  two  Tam bookies,  that  if 
they  would  lead  him  to  their  kraal, 
they  should  have  a  goat  for  their 
trouble.  The  Tambookies  had  some 
beads  given  them  for  skinning  the 
lion,  which  they  readily  accomplish- 
ed with  their  assagais  ;  my  trophy 
was  the  under  jaw  and  teeth. 
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THE  BORDERER'S  LEAP. 


ESSELSTONE-HEATH,  on  the 
northern  side  of  tlie  borders,  is 
the  entrance  to  one  of  those  jumbles 
of  rocks  and  mountains  which  seem 
to  have  been  destined  by  nature  for 
the  haunt  of  such  wild  and  desperate 
characters  as  held  in  these  districts 
their  reign  of  blood  and  terror,  be- 
fore the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  for  some  time  after.  It  was  there 
that  the  Raven  of  Hornscliff,  as  he 
was  called,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
•'  border  thieves,"  terminated  his  ca- 
reer in  a  manner  well  worthy  of  his 
life.  The  crime  which  led  to  this 
catastrophe,  although  not  unparallel- 
ed in  the  annals  of  tiie  period  of 
which  we  write,  would  seem,  to  the 
refinement  of  modern  taste, too  gross 
for  historical  detail :— it  may  suffice, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  at  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  enemies,  which  was 
celebrated  that  morning,  the  Raven 
made  his  appearance— a  guest  as  un- 
iooked-for  as  unwelcome — with  a 
numerous  train  of  followers,  massa- 
cred »  great  part  of  the  company, 
violated  the  bride  before  the  bride- 
groom's eyes,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house.  Unexpected  succours,  how- 
ever, arrived — although  not  before 
the  work  of  revenge  had  been  but  too 
well  accomplished ;  the  assailants 
were  assailed  in  their  turn,  when 
least  prepared  for  defence — the 
bridegroom  liberated,  whom  they  had 
intended  to  carry  off  as  a  prisoner — 
and  their  chief  obliged  to  betake  him- 
self to  flight,  alone  and  unarmed. 

It  was  the  afternoon  when  the  out- 
law arrived  at  the  borders  of  the 
heath,  and  his  breath  came  freer  as 
he  felt  the  cool  air  from  his  own 
mountains,  and  saw  the  declining 
sun,  wliich  hung  over  the  cliffs  to 
which  his  fugitive  steps  were  direct- 
ed, pointing  as  it  were  to  the  place 
of  their  mutual  repose.  He  slacken- 
ed his  pace  for  an  instant,  to  look 
around  on  the  well-known  scene ; 
his  heart  dilated  with  a  kiud  of  pride 
as  be  felt  his  foot  once  more  on  his 


native   heath,  which  it  pressed  with 
an  elasticity  hardly  diminished  by  the 
weight  of  fifty  years  ;  und    his  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  fierce  joy  as  he  saw 
the  approaching    termination    of  his 
flight.     But  he  was  alone  and  unarm- 
ed— for  his  sword    had  been  broken 
off  to  the    hilt ;  a  host  of  enemies 
were  behind,  and  his  place  of  refuge 
yet  distant.     He   looked  back  as  he 
gained  the  summit  of  an  eminence  ; 
and  although,  to  a  less  experienced 
traveller,  no  sound  would  have  been 
heard   to  break    the  stillness  of  the 
hour,  and  no  living  form  appeared  to 
give  animation  to  the  desolate  heath, 
save  that  of  the  wild  bird,  now  and 
then   startled     by    his   sudden    step 
from  its  resting-place  ;  yet,  when  he 
had  bent  for  a  moment  his  keen  eyes 
on  the  distance,  and  then  turned  his 
ear  in  the  same  direction,   as  if  to 
catch  some  note  of  confirmation,  the 
outlaw  snuffed    up    the   wind  like  a 
fox  pursued  to  his  covert,  and,  bend- 
ing his   body  forward    to  the  moun- 
tains, darted  on  with  renewed  veloci- 
ty.    He  did  not  rest  again  till  he  had 
reached    the    base    of  the    ridge   of 
mountains  which  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  the  heath  ;  but  his  exertions, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey, 
although  not  less  steady  than  before, 
were  less  violent.     Perhaps  his  long, 
and  rapid  flight— or,   it  may  be,  the 
pressure    of  approaching    age — had 
contributed    to    stiffen     his    wearied 
limbs,  and  to  depress  his  stout  heart; 
or,  perhaps,   it  was    only  some  con- 
sideration of  policy  that  induced  him 
to  reserve  his  strength  for  the  great- 
er hazard    and  fatigue  of  ascending 
the  rocks  :  but    so   it  was,  that,   to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  race,  al- 
though the  foremost  of  his   enemies 
was  then  distinctly  in  sight,  the  pace  of 
the  outlaw  became  gradually  slower; 
and  at  length  lie  threw  himself  down 
by  a  small  stream  of  water  that  gush- 
ed out  of  the  cliff,    and    turned   his 
eyes   deliberately  upon   the    heath. 
As  his  pursuer  approached  nearer  and 
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nearer,   it  could  be  seen  that  he  was 
si  young  rnan  of  a  strong  athletic  make  : 
in  his  right  hand  was  a  sword  cover- 
ed with   bh)od,   which   the  mid-day 
sun  had  baked  into  a  brown  crust  on 
the  blade ;  and  in  his  left  he  held  a 
costly  handkerchief,   such  as  was  at 
that  time  worn  on  holiday  occasions 
by  females  of  weahh  or  rank.     He 
was  dressed  more  like  a  chambering 
gallant   than   a    rough   warrior,  who 
seeks  the  brown  heath  with  the  naked 
brand  ;  but   the    disorder  of  his  ap- 
parel, which    was    torn   and  daubed 
with  the  marks  of  mortal  strife — his 
long  hair,    hanging  in  clotted  heaps 
on  his  half-naked  shoulders— and  his 
wild  and  ghastly  aspect,  where  fury, 
horror,  and    despair  were  written  in 
mingled  characters — seemed  yet  fit- 
ter for  the  lonely  heath  than  the  fes- 
tive hall.     When  he  saw  his  enemy 
fall  down  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
a  low  but   deep  cry  broke  from   his 
lips,  resembling  half  the  shout  of  the 
tired  forester,  when  the  stag  who  has 
held  him  to  bay  sinks  powerless  at 
his  feet,    and    half  the   greedy  and 
savage  howl  of  the  wolf-dog  over  the 
quivering  carcass  of  his  quarry.  The 
Raven  of  Drumscliff  smiled  scornful- 
ly as   the   sound   broke  on   his   ear 
through  the  distance ;  but  when  his 
pursuer  came  within   a   space  when 
farther  delay  might   have  been  dan- 
gerous, he  plunged  his  head  into  the 
cool  stream,  tore  open  his  dress,  and 
splashed   the    invigorating    element 
over  his  bosom  ;  then  springing  up- 
on his  feet,  threw  back  his  hair  over 
his  forehead,  shook  his  limbs,  and  re- 
turning the  premature  cry  of  triumph 
by  a  shrill  yell  of  defiance,  began  to 
ascend  the  sides    of  the    mountain, 
and  speedily  disappeared  among  the 
rocks.     The   bridegroom,    with    his 
black    lips    and    burning    forehead, 
rushed    passed    the    stream   without 
wasting  even  a  look  on   its  reviving 
waters.     Guided  either  by  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  outlaw's  haunts,  or 
by  an  instinct   similar  to  that  which 
leads  the   bloodhound  to  his  unseen 
prey,  he  threaded  the  maze  of  rocks 
with    undeviating    accuracy ;  till   at 
length  the  sound  of  his  enemy's  feet 


— the  crashing  of  the  branches  that 
were  laid    hold  of  to    assist  his   as- 
cent— and,    finally    the    rushing  of 
stones  and    fragments  of  earth,   dis- 
lodged by  his   feet,  down  the  steep 
path,  convinced   him   that  he  gained 
upon  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and 
that  a  few  more  efforts  of  his  strong 
and  youthful  limbs  would  place  the 
fell  destroyer   before  his  eyes.     In 
the  mean  time   the  outlaw,  avoiding 
the  steep   breast   of  the  mountain, 
turned  short  into  a  rocky  pass  which 
cuts  through  the   ridge,   and   which, 
although  dry  at  that   time,  in  winter 
forms   the   bed    of  a  torrent.     In  a 
few  minutes  more,   he  found  himself 
within  sight  of  a  place  that,  on  former 
occasions  of  as  great  need,  had  stood 
him  in  lieu  of  friends   and  fortress  ; 
and,  with  renewed  energy,  he  rushed 
down  the  steep  declivity,  which  forms 
the  east  side  of  the  mountain  he  had 
ascended  by  the  west,  and  leads  di- 
rect  to    a   singularly  situated  rock, 
even  at  that  time  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Raven's  Tower.     On  this  side, 
the  mountain  sweeps  down  for  more 
than   half  way  in  a  tolerable  smooth 
declivity — but   then    stops  suddenly 
short,  and  with  frightful  abruptness 
descends,  in  an  almost  perpendicular 
manner,  for  the    remaining  space  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and   fifty  feet.     Its 
rugged  and    projecting  points    over- 
hang the  turbulent   river  below  in  a 
manner  which  precludes  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  man's  descending  alive ;  and, 
although  a  fordable  part  of  the  stream 
lies  immediately  under,  the  traveller 
is  thus  obliged   to  make   a  circuit  ol 
some  miles  before  reaching  it.     The 
rock    we  have    mentioned,  although 
seeming  at  a  little  distance  to  form  a 
part  of  the  steep — only  projecting  in 
a  bolder   manner  than   the  rest,  and 
surmounted   by  a  capitol  resembling 
slightly  the  battlements  of  a  fortress 
— yet,    on   nearer   approach,  is  dis- 
covered to  be,  in    reality,  quite  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  mass  ot 
mountain.     It  raises  its  gigantic  form 
from  the   bosom  of  the  dark  waters 
below  at  a  distance  of  a  good  many 
feet  from  the  main  land  ;  but,  in  the 
corresponding  shape  of  its  landward 
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side,  and  the  strata  of  its  substance, 
a  geologist  might  infer  the  traces  of 
a  more  intimate  connexion  subsist- 
ing at  some  remote  period,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  further  token  of  the 
great  natural  convulsion  -believed  to 
have  once  visited  the  elements  of  our 
globe — 

"  For  neither  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  thunder 

Could  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  had  been." 

The  outlaw  whose  flight  we  are  re- 
lating had  good  title  to  bestow  his 
name  on  the  Raven's  Tower  ;  for 
he  alone,  even  of  all  the  desperate 
adventurers  who  infest  that  part  of 
the  country,  had  strength  of  limb, 
steadiness  of  brain,  and  boldness  of 
heart  to  leap  across  the  chasm  which 
separates  it  from  the  mountain.  This 
feat  he  had  performed  on  several  oc- 
casions of  imminent  danger,  and  al- 
ways successfully ;  for,  when  once 
he  had  gained  the  rock,  a  natural 
path  down  the  riverward  side — al- 
though one  filled  with  danger  even  to 
him,  and  only  made  available  by  the 
heath,  brushwood,  and  projecting 
stones,  which  afforded  points  of  pre- 
carious support — led  the  fearless 
ruffian  in  safety  to  the  ford  below. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  there 
was  more  danger  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  leap  than  on  any  former  one. 
The  length  of  his  flight — which  had 
lasted  from  the  forenoon  till  the 
shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to 
fall — had  deprived  his  limbs  of  their 
wonted  strength  and  elasticity  ;  and, 
perhaps,  even  the  iew  years  of  toil, 
intemperance,  and  crime  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  last  visit  to  the 
tower,  had  cast  a  weight  upon  liis 
head,  to  which,  during  the  progres- 
sive infliction  of  the  burthen,  he  had 
been  insensible.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  the  dreadful  deeds  of  the  morn- 
ing, so  difterent  in  their  character 
from  the  usual  feats  of  arms — wliich, 
however  bloody  in  their  conse- 
quences, appeared  to  these  lawless 
men  as  something  honourable  and 
praiseworthy — may  have  sate  with 
more  than  common  weight  upon  his 
mind.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
it  was  with  an  unsteady  step  he  ap- 


proached the  brink  of  the  precipice,' 
and  when  a  wild  bird,  which  had 
built  in  the  cliff,  scared  from  hei* 
nest  by  the  intrusien,  burst  away 
with  a  sudden  scream,  the  bold  out- 
law started  and  grew  pale  :  perhaps 
it  was  the  cry  of  the  devoted  biide 
which  it  brought  to  his  haunted  re- 
collection. Controlling  his  feelings, 
however,  he  went  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  looked  down 
for  a  moment  into  the  abyss.  Objects 
of  a  similar  nature,  occurrmg  in  the 
scenery  of  mountainous  countries, 
do  not  usually  impress  the  traveller 
with  ideas  of  unmingled  terror  : — the 
trees  bending  across  the  chasm,  and 
concealing  with  their  foliage  its  depth 
and  danger — the  heath  and  brush- 
wood clinging  to  the  sides,  like  natu- 
ral tapestry — and  the  projecting 
points  of  the  rocks,  raising  their  grey 
heads  at  intervals  through  the  cur- 
tain, give  a  romantic  variety  to  the 
picture,  and  gild  our  fear  with  ad- 
miration. But  these  points  of  picto- 
rial beauty  and  relef  were  here 
wanting  :  the  naked  sides  of  the  rock 
were  only  variegated  by  the  colours 
of  the  different  strata,  and  by  its  own 
sharp  and  bare  projections,  stretching 
forth  from  either  side  like  threatening 
knives,  to  deter  or  to  mangle ;  while 
the  river,  rushing  through  the  com- 
paratively narrow  channel  below — 
although  its  voice  was  scarcely  heard 
through  the  distance — seemed  to 
light  the  dismal  passage  with  its 
white  foam.  A  sound  of  hasty  foot- 
steps behind  did  not  permit  the  out- 
law to  indulge  long  in  contempla- 
tion of  this  object;  and,  suddenly 
mustering  up  his  resolution  as  well 
as  he  might,  he  stepped  backwards  a 
iew  paces,  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the 
clift',  and  took  the  terrible  leap.  He 
did  not,  as  heretofore,  clear  the 
chasm  at  asingle  effort ;  for  it  was  his 
breast  that  first  met  the  rock — his 
legs  and  the  greater  part  of  his  body 
hanging  over  into  the  abyss.  He 
was  as  brave  a  man,  in  the  vulgar  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  as  ever  faced 
a  foe  ;  but,  at  this  moment,  the  cold 
drops  of  mortal  terror  burst  over  his 
forehead  ;  he  dug  his  hands  into  the 
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hard  and  scanty  earth  that  covered 
ihe  surface  of  the  landing-place,  and 
clung  convulsively  with  his  feet  to   a 
slight   projection   on  the  side,   that 
must  have  instantaneously  given  way 
to  a  less  pressure  had  it  not  been  of 
the  hardest  granite.      It  seemed  for 
some  time  as  if  further  effort  was  im- 
possible—as  if  his  heart's  sole  aim 
and  desire  was  to  remain  fixed  forever 
in  this  frightful  position ;  but,  as  he 
found  his  strength   gradually  giving 
way,  his  hands  relaxing  in  their  grasp, 
and  his  feet  slipping  from  their  hold, 
and  the  conviction  broke  on  his  mind 
that,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  he  must 
give  himself  up  to  a  death  the  imagi- 
nation    shuddered   at  —  desperation 
came  to  the   aid  of  courage ;    and, 
staking  every  thing  on  the  event  of  a 
single  movement— which,  if  unsuc- 
cessful,   must    plunge    him   into   the 
gulf— he  caught  with   his  hands  still 
closer  to   the  rock,  and  pressing  his 
feet  whh  all   his   might  against  their 
slender  hold,  succeeded,  by  a  violent 
muscular  effort,   in    heaving   himself 
upon  the  cliff.     "  Eternal  curses  on 
my  nerveless  limbs  !"  cried  the  bride- 
groom, arriving  at  the  instant ;  "  the 
Raven  has  reached  his  tower — and 
who  may  follow  him  % — Turn  back," 
continued  he,  raising  his  voice  into  a 
furious  shout,  "  ravisher  !  murderer  ! 
monster  !— all  things  bad  but  coward ! 
—Turn  back  !  and  I  swear  by  every 
thing  binding  on  man's  soul,  to  divide 
in  twain  my  sword  with   thee  ;  and, 
although  thou  deservest  to  die  like  a 
dog,  to  fight  a  fair  fight  with  thee  on 
this  hill  side,    without  friend  or  wit- 
ness, save  yonder  setting   sun,  and 
Him  who  made  it !"    But  the  Raven 
•was  deaf  even  to  so  courteous  an  of- 
fer :    he  lay   on  his  back    upon   the 
cliff,  apparently  without  sense  or  mo- 
tion, his  legs  hanging  over  the  side — 
seeming,  like  the  poet's  personifica- 
tion of  Danger,  to  have  thrown  him 

«  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose,  hanging  rock  to  sleep." 

"  Take  this,  then,  to  rouse  thee  !'' 
said  the  bridegroom,  tearing  up, 
by  main  force,  a  fragment  of  the 
rock,  and  hurling  it  across  the  chasm : 
35     ATHENEUM,  vot.  7,  2<7  sr.ries. 


it  fell  with  a  heavy  sound  on  the  out- 
law's breast ;  and  he   raised   himself 
up,  like  a  chained  mastiff,  at  the  pain 
and  insult.     "  Who   art   thou  V  he 
cried,  hardly  seeming  to  recollect  his 
situation;  "what  dost  thou   seekl" 
— "  What  do  I   seek?— O    God  !— 
Look  here  !"  replied  the  bridegroom, 
stretching  his  arms  and  his  body  far 
over  the  cliff  towards  the  destroyer, 
while  his  voice  was  choked  with  the 
opposite  and  yet  combining  emotions 
of  grief  and  rage. — ''  What  do  I  seekl 
See'st  thou  this  handkerchief?      A 
few  hours  ago  it  covered  the   fairest 
and  the  chastest  bosom  in  broad  Scot- 
land :  the  red  blots  of  murder,   and 
the  wrinkles  of  ruffian  violence,  are 
on  it  now ;  and  the   covering  of  the 
bosom  is  reproach,  and  foulness,  and 
dishonour  !  What  do  I  seek  "?  I  seek," 
continued  he,   speaking  through   his 
clenched   teeth, — "  I   seek   to  fulfil 
the  oath  I  made  to  heaven  and  her — 
to  steep  this  handkerchief,   ravisher, 
in  thy  heart's  blood  !"— "  Tempt  me 
not !"  said   the  outlaw  :  ''  hast  thou 
not  tasted  enough   of  my  vengeance 
already  1     I  am  slockened  on   thee. 
Get  thee  gone ;  but  cross  no  more  the 
path  of  one  who  has  neither  fear  nor 
mercy."      The  avenger  paused  for  a 
moment,  and   then  paced  to  and  fro 
by  the  edge   of  the    rock,    with  the 
restless  and  impatient  step  of  a  beast 
of  prey  along  the  bars   of  his  cage  ; 
but  soon  his  brow  grew  blacker,  and 
his  lips  met  with  a  firmer  resolution, 
"  He  is  spent  with  fatigue,"  he  said 
aloud,    although     communing     only 
with  himself ;    "he   is    weary   with 
murder,  or   he  would  by    this   time 
have  sought  the  ford.       What   holds 
me  from  leaping  into  his  den  1    I  am 
younger  than  he  ;  my  limbs  are  more 
supple  than  his.   What  care  I  for  the 
craven-lay  which  threatens  death  for 
the    attempt  \ — my   vengeance   shall 
not  be  stayed  with  a  song.      It  shall 
be  so  :  the  weight  of  despair  is  surely 
not  greater  than  the  weight  of  guilt.'' 
And  so  saying,  he  stepped  backward 
to  the  proper  distance,  and  began  to 
prepare  himself  for    the    adventure. 
This    he   did,   in  the  first  place,   by 
striking  his  blade   into  the  ground, 
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clasping  his  hands,  raising  up  his  face 
towards  heaven,  and  repeating  a  short 
prayer  for  success  ;  but,  although  he 
stood  thus  in  an  attitude  of  Christian 
devotion,  he  might  have  seemed  to 
resemble  more  one  of  the  ancient 
Alani,  whose  only  object  of  worship, 
as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us, 
Was  a  naked  sword  stuck  in  the  earth. 
He  then  drew  forth  his  good  steel 
again,  and,  planting  his  feet  firmly  in 
their  proper  posture,  was  about  to 
spring  forward  to  the  perilous  under- 
taking. The  outlaw,  who  had  appa- 
rently watched  his  movements,  and 
even  heard  his  words,  raised  himself 
gradually  from  his  reclining  posture 
—first  on  his  knees,  and  then,  as  his 
enemy's  preparations  seemed  to  be 
nearly  completed,  upon  his  feet, 
"  Stop  !"  he  cried  :  "  witness  that  I 
have,  at  least,  not  sought  this.  The 
event  be  on  your  own  head  !  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  worn  out — I  am  alone 
and  unarmed  ;  but  the  visitor  who 
thrusts  himself  unbidden  on  me  here, 
shall  never  live  to  tell  what  welcome 
he  met  with  at  the  Raven's  Tower." 
The  reply  of  the  avenger  was  to  wave 
the  bloody  handkerchief  in  the  air, 
which  he  then  placed  in  his  bosom ; 
and,  clearing  the  intervening  space  at 
three  rapid  bounds,  he  darted  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  des- 
peration that  had  prompted  him  to 
the  adventure  lent  an  energy  to  his 
limbs  which  it  was  believed  only  one 
man  of  that  day  possessed,  and  he 
alighted  on  the  brink  of  the  rock ; 
yet  so  barely  was  the  feat  performed, 
that,  had  he  not  seized  hold  of  the 
outlaw's  arm,  who  struck  a  furious 
blow  at  him  as  he  touched  the  ground, 
he  could  not  have  preserved  his  foot- 
ing even  for  a  single  moment.  They 
were  both  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength,  and  their  mutual  hate  was 
of  more    than  ordinary  fierceness  ; 


and,  had  that  meeting  taken  placa 
upon  the  mountain's  side,  or  had  the 
assailant  even  gained  a  firm  footing 
upon  the  rock,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  evening's  sun  would  have 
gone  down  upon  the  struggle.  But 
here  was  no  contest  of  warriors  in  thfe 
field — no  flashing  of  the  sword — na 
spilling  of  blood — no  cries  of  triumph 
or  of  vengeance  !  On  the  one  part, 
it  was  an  instinctive,  silent  clinging  to 
the  only  object  of  support  within  reach 
— and,  on  the  other,  a  desperate  but 
hopeless  resistance  against  a  power 
which  seemed,  with  supernatural 
force,  to  be  gradually  dragging  him  to 
perdition.  They  stood  thus  for  some 
moments  upon  the  smooth  and  sloping 
edge  of  the  precipice,  their  frames 
convulsed,  and  their  sinews  cracking 
with  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  and 
yet  their  motion  towards  the  brink 
scarcely  perceptible.  They  looked 
in  each  other's  faces,  and  saw  in  the 
damp  and  ghastly  features  the  image 
of  death.  "  I  warned  thee  !"  at  last 
broke,  in  choked  accents,  from  the 
white  lips  of  the  outlaw,  as  their  fate 
became  certain,  and  a  glare  of  rage 
and  terror  illumined  for  an  instant  his 
despair.  The  bridegroom  replied  by 
bending  down  his  head,  with  a  last 
effort,  and  tearing  with  his  teeth  from 
his  bosom  the  bloody  signal  of  ven- 
geance, which  he  held  up  in  the  de- 
stroyer's face.  The  next  moment  he 
fell  backward  into  the  abyss,  still 
clinging  with  a  death-clasp  to  his  ene- 
my, and  they  commenced  their  head- 
long descent ;  and  so  firmly  did  he 
retain  his  hold,  that,  although  the 
projecting  points  of  the  rock  mangled 
their  bodies  out  of  the  form  of  men, 
yet  they  arrived,  still  hand  in  hand, 
in  one  mass  of  blood  at  the  bottom — 
whence  the  pollution  of  human  guilt 
and  misery  was  instantaneously  swept 
out  by  the  indignant  stream. 


PROCESS  OF  BURNISH  GILDING. 


"OEGIN  by  preparing  your  size  as 
-*-*  follows.  Take  about  one  pound 
of  parchment  cuttings,  and  boil  them 


in  two  gallons  of  water,  till  reduced 
to  one-half  the  quantity.  When  you 
want  to  use  it  for  wood,  it  must  be 
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boiling;  hot,  otherwise  it  will  not  suffi- 
ciently penetrate  into  the  pores ;  if 
you  find  it  too  strong,  add  more  wa- 
ter to  it.  If  the  work  is  plain,  lay  the 
size  on  with  a  brush  smooth,  but  if 
carved  work,  lay  it  stumping ;  this  is 
what  we  terra  the  sizeing. 

When  the  wood  is  thus  prepared 
with  size,  make  another  preparation, 
called  an  infusion  of  white,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  take  a  quantity  of 
size  boiling  hot — as  much  as  you  may 
think  will  be  sufficient  for  your  work  ; 
dilute  a  sufficient  quantity  of  whiting 
in  it,  and  let  it  infuse  some  time  ; 
when  the  whole  seems  well  amalga- 
mated, strain  it  through  a  cloth,  to 
make  it  finer ;  you  may  now  with  a 
brush  give  the  work  seven  or  eight 
coats,  but  let  each  coat  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  second  coat  is  laid  on. 
You  must  give  two  more  coats  in 
smoothing  the  work,  for  the  white 
composition  is  the  nourishment  of  the 
gold,  and  serves  to  preserve  it  a  long 
while.  The  coats  ought  to  be  as  equal 
as  possible,  both  in  point  of  size  and 
thickness  of  white. 

When  you  have  given  the  requi- 
site number  of  coats,  whether  in 
stumping,  or  in  smoothing,  you  must 
let  the  work  dry  thoroughly  before 
you  polish  it.  The  polishing  rubber 
is  made  of  a  coarse  rough  cloth,  quite 
new,  wrapped  round  a  deal  stick,  cut 
square  at  one  end,  and  peaked  at  the 
other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  which  must  be  rubbed  till  a 
polish  is  produced  on  the  composi- 
tion laid  on  the  frame.  Wet  the 
work  from  time  to  time,  as  you  are 
polishing  it,  with  a  soft  brush  dipped 
in  water;  you  will  find  this  a  great 
assistance,  but  you  must  take  care  to 
keep  your  brush  clean. 

When  the  white  is  well  dried,  rub 
it  with  soft  brushes,  in  order  to  level 
still  more  all  the  grains  and  inequali- 
ties which  may  remain.  Take  great 
care  not  to  let  any  grease  come  on 
your  work,  otherwise  it  will  prevent 
the  burnish  gold  size  from  sticking. 
If  any  parts  of  the  carved  work 
should  be  filled  up,  you  must  have 
an  instrument  made  of  iron,  to  the 
shape,  and  scrape  those   parts  well 


that  are  not  correct  according  to  the 
moulding ;  all  the  ornaments  you  will 
thereby  render  neater. 

Next  dilute  some  yellow  ochre, 
and  grind  it  with  size  water  weaker 
by  one  half  than  your  first  size,  then 
lay  one  coat  over  such  parts  as  you 
do  not  intend  to  burnish,  but  leave 
what  is  called  dead  gold  ;  when  the 
yellow  is  dry,  lay  over  it  another 
composition,  called  the  burnished 
gold  size,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner. 

Grind  a  piece  of  bole  arraeniaa 
about  the  size  of  a  nut,  on  a  stone,fine, 
by  itself;  take  blood-stone,  or  red- 
chalk,  the  size  of  a  horse  bean,  and 
pulverized  black-lead,  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  grind  them  both  together, 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  tallow  grease, 
The  whole  are  now  to  be  well  mixed 
together  and  incorporated,  then  put 
into  a  cup  and  diluted  with  the  be- 
fore-mentioned size,  boiling  hot  and 
well  strained.  When  well  diluted, 
lay  the  mixture  on  smooth  with  a 
brush.  The  first  coat  of  this  compo- 
sition must  be  laid  on  thin,  but  two 
more  coats  may  be  laid  on  so  thick 
as  scarcely  to  run  off.  Each  coat 
must  be  well  dried  before  you  give 
another,  then  take  your  rubber  and 
smooth  all  the  work  well  over,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  gilding. 

The  process  of  gilding  is  perform- 
ed as  follows  :  have  a  pot  very  clean, 
with  some  very  clear  water  in  it,  and 
a  few  wet  pencils  such  as  painters  use, 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes;  next   a 
cushion  made  of  a  piece   of  board, 
covered   with   calfskin,    fixed   round 
with  nails,   stuffed  underneath   with 
cotton,  and  surrounded   with    parch- 
ment, to  prevent  the  gold  from  blow- 
ing about.     Lay  the  leaves   of  gold 
on  the  cushion,  and   cut  them  with 
your  knife  into   such   shapes  as  you 
may  require  ;    take  a  brush  called  a 
tip,  which  is  flat  and  wide,   made  of 
sable  or  camel's  hair  ;  pass  it  slightly 
across  the  hair  of  your  head,  and  then 
lay  it  on  the  pieces  of  leaf  gold,  and 
it  will  take  them  up  directly  ;  apply 
the  leaf  to  the  part  of  the  work  you 
want  to  gild,  having  previously  wet- 
ted it  well  with  the  pencils  and  w^a- 
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ter,  otherwise  the  gold  leaf  will  not 
lay  on  regularly,  and  will  be  apt  to 
crack.  Should  you  find  any  part  in 
your  work  defective,  pursue  the  same 
process  as  the  above  in  mending  it. 
Let  the  work  then  dry  a  day  or  two 
before  you  burnish  it,  which  is  done 
as  follows. 


Take  a  wolf's  tooth,  or  a  pebble 
called  bloodstone,  or  a  haggett,  which 
is  easily  obtained,  and  rub  all  those 
parts  which  you  intend  to  burnish 
with  it,  till  it  is  polished  to  your  mind. 

If  you  wish  your  gold  to  appear 
more  brilliant,  you  must  add  a  little 
vermilion  to  your  size. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  NEW  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 


THE  ship  Hecla,  fitted  out  by  the 
British  government  for  the  new 
expedition  to  Spitsbergen  and  the 
JNorth  Pole,  under  the  command  of 
the  enterprising  Captain  Parry,  is 
about  400  tons  burthen,  carrying  a 
complement  of  64  men,  nine'een- 
months'  provisions,  45  chaldrons  of 
coal,  and  water  in  bulk,  or  in  tanks, 
instead  of  water-casks,  by  which 
means  a  great  saving  is  made  in  stow- 
age. Preserved  beef,  pork,  veal  and 
mutton,  are  carried  out  in  tin  cau- 
nisters,  beside  3000  pounds'  weight 
of  pemmican,  a  concentrated  essence 
of  meat  dried  by  a  fire  of  oak  and 
elm  wood,  6  pounds  of  the  best  beef 
being  reduced  to  one  pound,  the 
contrivance  of  Mr.  Holmes,  a  sur- 
geon. This  quintessence  of  animal 
food  has  the  appearance,  and  nearly 
the  flavor,  of  German  sausages,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  it  is  said  to  be  IJs.  per 
pound.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  boats  after  leaving  the  ship  at 
Spitsbergen,  as  well  as  the  biscuit 
powder. 

A  well  contrived  cooking  appara- 
tus is  also  appropriated  to  the  boats. 
It  consists  of  a  round  iron  vessel  tin- 
ned over,  about  20  inches  in  diame- 
ter, enclosing  a  number  of  smaller 
cups  and  metal  utensils,  which  may 
be  suspended  on  the  outside,  and  can 
be  heated  by  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine; 
besides  perpetual  matches,  or  lamps, 
by  which  various  medals  may  be 
warmed  and  prepared.  The  vessel 
is  secured  by  strong  iron  knees,  both 
fore  and  aft.  It  is  lined  with  a  coat- 
ing of  cork,  in  layers  three  inches 
thick,  to   protect   the   mea  agaiast 


cold  and  damp.  Iron  flues,  of  a  se- 
mi-cylindrical shape,  convey  heated 
air  to  all  parts  from  a  stove  below 
the  lower  deck,  as  well  as  from  the 
caboose  between  decks,  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  a  thermometer. — 
From  60  to  70  dead  lights,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  deck,  convey  light 
not  only  to  all  the  oflicers'  and  war- 
rant officers'  cabins,  but  likewise  to 
the  crew.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  ven- 
tilators screwed  in  their  places  to  air 
the  ship.  The  boards  of  the  upper 
deck  are  not  laid  longitudinally  as 
usual,  but  diagonally,  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  strength.  A  patent  cap- 
stan, by  Philips,  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  with  three  multiplying 
wheels,  is  placed  betwixt  the  main 
and  mizen-masts,  beside  a  horizontal 
one  aft  of  the  fore-mast. 

Fur  jackets,  coats,  or  rather  tu- 
nics, of  Esquimaux  manufacture, 
trowsers,  and  fur  boots,  in  great  va- 
riety, some  lined  with  seal  skins, 
others  with  wolf,  racoon,  or  bear 
skins  ;  some  for  wear  in  the  day- 
time, and  others  to  sleep  in  on  the 
ice,  with  caps  attached  to  them  ; 
some  lined  with  the  skins  of  the  black 
and  red  footed  diver,  others  with 
those  of  eider  ducks,  soft,  warm,  and 
beautiful ;  some  sewed  with  sinews 
by  Esquimaux  ladies,  others  by  Lon- 
don furriers;  snow-shoes  (Canadian) 
four  feet  long,  with  net-work  of  cat- 
gut, exceedingly  light  and  appropri- 
ate ;  eye-preservers  of  gauze  wire, 
shaped  like  spectacles,  but  convex, 
and  some  two  inches  broad,  to  go 
round  the  temples  and  cheek-bones, 
but  leaving  the  nostrils  and   mouth 
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uncovered  (as  ihe  breath,  if  confin- 
ed, would  be  soon  condensed  to  one 
mass  of  ice) — and  other  articles  cal- 
culated fur  convenience  and  warmth, 
—  are  liberally  provided  for  the  ad- 
venturers. Even  literature  is  not 
neglt^cted ;  for  the  great  cabin  is  fur- 
nished with  a  good  miscellaneous 
library. 

The  ice-boats  are  provided  with 
laree  wheels  of  the  same  circumfer- 
ence as  coach  wheels  at  the  stern, 
and  have  a  pole  projecting  four  feet 
a-head,  to  be  drawn  by  rein-deer,  or 


by  the  crew,  when  on  the  ice,  and 
the  iron  keels,  ornamented  below, 
are  so  perforated  as  to  admit  ropes, 
for  their  being  drawn  off  either  way. 
The  ship  has  two  sets  of  sails,  and 
new  cloth  for  another  set ;  plenty  of 
spare  masts,  spars  and  yards,  and 
furniture  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion ;  astronomical  and  optical  in- 
struments, time-pieces,  and  every 
other  accompaniment  that  either  the 
captain  or  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
deemed  useful  or  desirable. 


VARIETIES. 


ECONOMICAL  MODE  OF    CUTTING    CAU- 
LIFLOWERS. 

INSTEAD  of  cutting  off  the  whole 
head  of  a  cauliflower,  leave  a  part 
on,  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and  all 
the  leaves;  second,  and  even  third 
heads  will  be  formed,  and  thus  they 
may  be  eaten  for  two  or  three  months, 
when,  at  present,  by  cutting  the  head 
compliUely  off,  the  bed  of  cauliflow- 
ers are  gone  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
We  quote  the  above  from  a  contem- 
porary, but  with  all  due  submission 
to  his  horticultural  knowledge,  we 
must  say  that  it  stands  opposed  to  our 
own  experience.  The  only  plan  we 
have  found  to  succeed  with  cauliflow- 
ers, is  to  pull  them  up  at  once,  root 
and  branch,  and  plant  others  in  their 
stead ;  they  do  not  iorm  separate 
heads  like  ordinary  cabbages,  at  least 
we  have  never  seen  them  do  so. — 
Horti.  Cor  res. 


ALUASCHID. 

The  Caliph  Alraschid  was  accost- 
ed one  day  b}'  a  poor  woman,  who 
complained  that  his  soldiers  had  pil- 
laged her  house,  and  laid  waste  her 
grounds.  The  caliph  desired  her  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Alcoran, 
that  "  When  princes  go  forth  to  bat- 
tle, the  people  through  whose  fields 
they  pass  must  suffer."  "  Yes,"  said 
the  woman,  "  but  it  is  also  written  in 
the  same  book  that  the  habitations  of 
those  princes   who  authorise  the   in- 


justice, shall  be  made  desolate."  This 
"bold  and  just  reply  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  caliph,  who  ordered 
immediate  reparation  to  be  made. 

METHOD  OF  CUTTING  GLASS. 

If  a  tube  or  goblet,  or  other  round 
glass  body  is  to  be  cut,  a  line  is  to  be 
marked  with  a  gun-flint  having  a 
sharp  angle,  an  agaie,  a  diamond,  or 
a  file,  exactly  on  the  place  where  it 
is  to  be  cut.  A  long  thread  covered 
wiih  sulphur  is  then  to  be  passed  two 
or  three  times  round  the  circular  line, 
to  be  set  fire  to  and  burnt ;  when  the 
glass  is  well  heated,  some  drops  of 
cold  water  are  to  be  thrown  upon  it, 
when  the  pieces  will  separate  as  ex- 
actly as  if  cut  with  scissors. — Journal 
dc  Coniioisanccs  Usuvllcs. 

EXTRAORDINARY  MURDER. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to  place 
a  corpse  on  the  night  before  the  bu- 
rial, in  the  church,  where  the  priest 
accompanied  by  the  chorister  is  oblig- 
ed to  pray.  It  once  happened  in  a 
village,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
priest,  the  corpse  suddenly  arose, 
came  out  of  the  cofiin,  and  marched 
up  to  him.  In  vain  the  priest  sprin- 
kled him  with  holy  water,  he  was 
seized,  thrown  to  the  ground,  and 
killed.  This  story  was  related  on  the 
following  morning  by  the  terrified 
chorister,  who  had  crept  into  a  cor- 
ner and  concealed  himself.     He  pos- 
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itively  added  that  after  having  per- 
petrated the  crime,  the  dead  maa 
laid  himself  down  in  the  coffin  again. 
He  was  really  found  so.  Nobody 
could  conceive  how  this  murder  could 
have  been  committed.  At  length, 
after  a  lapse  of  many  years  it  was  dis- 
covered. A  robber,  who  among  many 
other  crimes  confessed  this  also,  had 
slipped  in  the  dark  into  the  church, 
put  the  corpse  aside,  and  taken  his 
place  in  the  coffin.  After  perpetra- 
ting the  crime,  he  had  put  every  thing 
in  order,  and  then  retreated  without 
being  perceived.  The  motive  of  this 
murder  was  hatred  to  the  priest,  oc- 
casioned by  an  old  quarrel. 


MR.  gurnet's  new  STEAM  CARRIAGE. 

A  singular  sensation  was  excited  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance  of  this   most  extraordinary  in- 
vention, going  at  great  speed  through 
the  public   streets  in    the  vicinity  of 
the  Regent's  Park,  where  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  factory   is  situated.       Our  in- 
formant describes  the  machine  as,  to 
all  appearance,  a   merely  temporary 
one — there  being  a  common  carriage 
attached   to  it  behind,  in  which  were 
several  persons.       The   machine  it- 
self seemed  to  be  in  some  respects 
what  a  break  is  to   an  ordinary  car- 
riage— having  merely  a  seat  in  front 
for  the  person  who  guided  it.     This 
latter  object  seemed   to  be   effected 
with  great  ease  and  exactness.     The 
machine,  with  the  additional  heavy 
carriage  and  its  passengers  attached, 
passed   down   Clarence-market,  Os- 
naburg-street,  along  a  portion  of  the 
New  Road,  and  up  the  ascent  of  the 
Albany  Road,  at  the  rale    of  from 
eight  to  even  twelve   miles   an   hour 
— <according  to  the  pleasure   of  the 
person  guiding  it.     And  what  is  most 
extraordinary   of  all,  there   was  no 
noise  but  from  the  ordinary  motion 
of  the   wheels,  and  no    appearance 
whatever  of  either  smoke  or  steam. 
We  hope  next  month  to  be  enabled 
to  give   a  more  detailed   account  of 
this  (now  that  it  has  proved  success- 
ful) most  important  invention.       In 
the  mean  time,  we  collect  the  above 
from  an  eye-witness. 


WAVERLET. 

It  is  a  curious,  yet  well-authenti- 
cated fact,  that  the  novel  of  Waver- 
ley — the  first,  and  perhaps  the  best, 
of  the  prose  writings  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott — remained  for  more  than  ten 
years  unpublished.  So  far  back  as 
1805,  the  late  talented  Mr.  John  Bal- 
lantyne  announced  Waverley,  as  a 
work  preparing  for  publication,  but 
the  announce  excited  so  little  atten- 
tion, that  the  design  was  laid  aside 
for  reasons  which  every  reader  will 
guess.  In  those  days  of  peace  and 
innocence,  the  spirit  of  literary  spe- 
culation had  scarcely  begun  to  dawn 
in  Scotland ;  the  public  taste  ran 
chiefly  upon  poetry ;  and  even  if 
gifted  men  had  arisen  capable  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Fielding, 
but  with  a  name  and  reputation  unes- 
tablished,  they  must  have  gone  to 
London  to  find  a  publisher.  The 
"  magician"  himself,  with  all  his  pow- 
ers, appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
over  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  a  tale,  which  has  made  mil- 
lions laugh,  and  as  many  weep  ;  and 
in  autumn  he  had  very  nearly  deliv- 
ered a  portion  of  the  MS.  to  a  party 
of  sportsmen,  who  visited  him  in  the 
country,  and  were  complaining  of  a 
perfect  famine  of  wadding. 

BLEACHING  STRAW. 

The  customary  mode  of  bleaching 
straw  for  ornamental  use,  has  been  to 
stove  it  in  a  case  with  burning  brim- 
stone :  but  there  is  a  readier  method, 
if  judiciously  applied : — Take  a  solu- 
tion of  muriatic  acid,  and  saturate  it 
with  potash  until  the  effervescence 
subsides.  Dip  the  straw  in  the  solu- 
tion. Again,  the  oxygenated  muriate 
of  lime,  which  may  be  had  at  any 
chemist's  shop,  dissolved  in  water, 
will  bleach  straw  without  the  least 
diminution  of  its  flexibility. 

DUKE  DE  LA  KOCHEFOUCAULT. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  the 
great  propagator  of  vaccination  in 
France,  died  lately.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
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by  a  number  of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion.    The  students  of  the  Chalons 
School,  of  which  the  deceased  had 
been  Inspector-General,  assembled 
at  the  family  hotel,  and  carried  the 
body  to  the  church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, where  the  funeral  service  was 
performed.      After  the  service,  the 
students  wished  to  resume  their  bur- 
then,  and  carry  the  body  as  far  as 
the  barrier  of  Clichy  ;   upon  which 
an  officer,  who  commanded  the  mili- 
tary  escort,   interfered,   and   stated 
that  an  order  had  been  received  to 
prohibit  the  conveyance  of  the  body 
in   any  other  manner   than  by  the 
hearse.      The  young  men  resisted, 
and  insisted  upon  taking  the  coffin 
on  their  shoulders.     The  officer  hav- 
ing ordered  the  men  he  commanded 
to   resort  to  force,  they  used   their 
bayonets,  and  several  of  the  students 
were  wounded.     During  the  contest, 
the  coffin  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was 
rolled  in  the  kennel,  where  it  remain- 
ed for  some  time.      At  length  it  was 
raised  again,  and  placed  on  the  car. 
The    procession    proceeded   on   its 
road.     Indignation  was  mingled  with 
shame  in  every  heart  that  such   an 
event  should  add  to  the  grief  of  the 
funeral  ceremony.      The   Duke  de 
Choiseul,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
after  describing  this  disgraceful  trans- 
action, moved  that  the  Grand   Re- 
ferendary be  ordered  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  and  report  the  result  of 
his   investigation   to   the    Chamber, 
which   was   adopted    almost   unani- 
iijously.  — 

IRON   BRIDGE  AT  PARIS. 

From  the  inadequate,  perhaps  we 
should  say  unscientific,  manner  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  chain  bridge  at 
Paris,  were  fastened,  that  structure 
has  entirely  given  way  ;  but  as  the 
scaffijlding  on  which  the  rail-way  had 
been  formed,  was  standing  a  little 
below  it,  and  immediately  relieved 
the  chains  of  a  great  portion  of  their 
load,  little  damage  was  done  to  any 
part  of  the  materials. 

MARKING  INK. 

Moisten  the  linen  to  be  marked 
with  one  ounce  and  a-half  of  pre- 


pared soda,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
gum  arable  dissolved  in  four  ounces 
of  water  ;  and  when  dry,  write  the 
characters  with  fifty  grains  of  lunar 
caustic,  one  drachm  of  gum  arable, 
and  fifty  grains  of  lamp  black  dis- 
solved in  half  an  ounce  of  water. 
The  above  composition  will  resist 
every  effort  to  remove  it. 

THE  FALCON  MESSENGER. 

The  warrior  loosed  the  silken  string 
That  was  around  his  falcon's  wing. 
"  Go  forth,  till  thou  that  thing  shalt  see 
More  than  my  life-blood  dear  to  me." 
The  bird  went  forth— the  red  gold  shone— 
The  white  steed  neighed— the  bird  swept  on;. 
He  paused  above  a  tower — and  then 
Sought  out  his  warrior  lord  again. 
"  I  saw  a  lady  and  a  child — 
The  infant  in  its  slumber  smiled ; 
Methinks  the  mother  would  have  wept,    ^ 
But  'twas  such  soothing  watch  she  kept.' 
His  look  grew  soft,  his  voice  sank  low  ; 
My  own  brave  bird,  well  dost  thou  know 
What  thou  in  thy  wild  flight  couldst  see. 
More  dear  than  life-blood  dear  to  me." 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  QUILLS. 

To  prepare  the  quills,  the  opera- 
tor makes  use  of  a  boiler,  in  which 
he  puts  common  water,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy about  a  fourth  of  its  capacity  ; 
he  then  suspends  in  it  perpendicu- 
larly a  certain  quantity  of  quills,  with 
the  feathered  part  uppermost,  so  that 
their  lower  extremities  shall  barely 
touch  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  the 
boiler  is  then  covered  with  a  well- 
fitted  lid,  the  water  is  made  to  boil, 
and  the  quills  are  kept  in  this  vapor 
bath  for  some  hours.  This  process 
disengages  the  oily  particles  from  the 
quills,  and  renders  them  soft  and 
transparent.  The  following  day, 
after  being  well  scraped  with  a  knife, 
and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth, 
they  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  mode- 
rate heat ;  and  in  another  day  they 
will  be  perfectly  hard  and  transpa- 
rent, without  having  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  liable  to  split  with 
too  much  facility. 

METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  FLOWERS  OF 
DIFFERENT  COLOURS  ON  THE  SAMK 
STEM. 

Split  a  small  twig  of  elder  bush 
lengthways,  and  having  scraped  out 
the  pith,  fill  each  of  the  apartments 
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with  seeds  of   flowers    of  different  force,  and  communicated  to  the  Ro>- 

sorts,  but  which    blossom   about  the  al  Society.     The  column  of  water  is 

same    time :     surround    thorn    with  190   inches  in  height,  and  the   pres- 

raould,  and   then    tyin^  together  the  sure  of  one  atmosphere  is,  ot  course, 

two  bits  of  wood,  plant  the  whole  in  estimated  at  fourteen  pounds. 

a  pot  fdled  with  earth,  properly  pre-  Atmospheres.             Compression  in  Inches. 

pared.     The  stems  of  the  different  10 0.189 

flowers  will  thus  be  so  incorporated  20 0.372 

as  to    exhibit    to    the  eye  only  one  30 0.543 

stem,  throwing  out  branches  covered  40 0.691 

with  flowers  analogous   to  the  seed  50 0.812 

which  produced  them.  60 0.956 

^  70 1.056 

PROCESS  FOR    MAKING    WAFERS  WITH  80      -      -      -      -      -       ^'^^' 

FISH  GLUE  OR  ISINGLASS.  90       -       -       -       -       "       1.288 

Thin  leaves,  which  serve  for  mak-  100 1.422 

jng    wafers   for   sealing   letters,   are  150 ^'^^n 

formed   by   pouring   fish-glue   on    a  200 ^*t"Q 

well-polished  tile,  or  on  a  glass  plate  300     -     -     -     -     -     3.3oJ 

surrounded    with   a  border,  and  rub-  400 4.1Jj 

bed  over  with   ox-gall,  or   any  other  500 5.987 

substance  fit  to  prevent  the   adher-  600 5.J07 

ence  of  the  glue  to  the  glass.       The  700 b.ilo 

glue  is   made  of  that  consistence  as  800 i'tdt 

not  to  require   more  than  twelve  or  900     -----     ^.-43 

fifteen  hours  in  drying,  and  the  glass         1000 i^ooo 

plates  are  placed  on  a  very  level  ta-        2000 lj.S3o 

ble,   in  order   that   the    leaves    may  

have  an  equal  thickness  throughout,  dress  op  the  women  in  the  pro- 
Twelve  hours  after  the  glue  is  run  vinces  op  Holland. 
out,  the  leaves  are  cut  along  the  In  the  country  round  about  Am- 
border,  to  separate  them,  and  they  sterdam,  the  favourite  head-dress  is 
are  then  left  to  dry  entirely  ;  after  a  bandeau,  of  silver  gdt,  encncling 
which  they  become  totally  detached  the  forehead,  with  large  plates  ot 
from  the  glass  ;  these  leaves  of  thin  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  at  e^ch  side  ot 
glue  are  then  cut  into  sealing-wafers,  the  head  over  the  ear.  I  hose  who 
of  different  diameters,  by  means  of  a  cannot  afford  to  decorate  themselves 
punch,  or  cutter.  The  glue  may  be  whh  this  precious  metal  are  content- 
coloured  by  adding  to  it  colours  in  ed  with  imitations  of  copper  or  tin  ; 
powder,  infusions  of  coloured  woods,  yet  so  much  are  silver  ornaments 
Sec.  or  by  mixing  with  it  sulphates  coveted,  that  they  are  frequent  y 
of  iron  or  of  copper,  «fcc.  To  found  on  females  in  very  humble 
render  the  wafers  agreeable  to  the  stations  of  life,  purchased  with  their 
taste,  the  juice  of  fruits,  sugar,  and  savings,  or  handed  down  from  gene- 
aromatics,  are  added  to  the  glue.  ration  to  generation.  Ihe  e"cct  ol 
The  wafers  made  in  this  manner  this  hoad-dress  is  very  much  like  that 
have  the  advantage  of  sealing  letters  of  a  cuirassier's  helmet,  except  that 
much  more  securely  than  common  the  Dutch  beauty  is  very  anxious  to 
wafers,  and  of  being  unalterable,  and  disphiy  a  great  number  of  httle  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eye.  tinct  curls  over  the  forehead,   which 

are   there  secured    by  the  bandeau. 

COMPRESSION  or  WATER.  Their  petticoats  are  short,  and  when 

The  following  are  the  results  oh-  white,  rival  the  lily  ;  the  body  is  red, 

tained  by  Mr.  Parkins,  from  experi-  or  some    other  striking  colour  ;  and 

rnenls  ou  the  progressive   compres-  a   lace    muslin    tucker    is    modest-y 

sion   of  water,  with  high  degrees  of   drawn  over  the  neck. 
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THE  MURDER  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARPE. 


THE  interest  with  which  every 
thing  connected  with  the  more 
striking  incidents  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
historical  novels  is  regarded,  will  per- 
haps be  received  as  an  apology  for 
presenting  our  readers  with   the  fol- 
lowing  account    of    the    murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  from   a  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum,   which 
was  drawn  up  a  few  weeks  after  the 
commission  of  the  horrid  deed.     Dr. 
Sharpe    was    born   May    13,    l6l3, 
and  arrived  at  the  dignity   of  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  on  December 
15,  1661.     It  appears  that  the  assas- 
sination of  this   amiable   and  distin- 
guished prelate  was  directly  recom- 
mended, some   time   previous  to   its 
perpetration,  by   the  execrable  au- 
thors   of   ihose    horrid   publications, 
"  Napthali,"  and  "  Jus  Populi,''  who 
distinctly  declared,   that  "  no  more 
acceptable  gift  could  be  made  to  Je- 
sus Christ,  than  the  sending  the  head 
of  the  venerable  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
in  a  silver  box,  to  the  king."      This 
doctrine,  it  appears,  prevailed  so  far 
with  a  wretched   fanatic,  one  James 
Mitchell,  that  he  made  an  attempt  to 
assassinate   the  Bishop  at  noon-day, 
in  the  principal  street  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  having  failed   in   his  adventure, 
was  tried  and  executed  for  his  offence. 
On  the  3d  of  May  following,  eleven 
wretches,  as  bigoted  and  blood-thirs- 
ty as  their  archetype,  but  deficient  in 
the   courage  he  had  displayed,  with 
Balfour,  of  Burley,  at  their  head,  re- 
solved upon  the  murder  of  this  vene- 
36    ATHENEUM,  VOL.  7,  2(i  scrics. 


rable  prelate,  which  they  accomplish- 
ed in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  After  his  Grace  had  gone  from 
the  secret  council,  where,  to   aggra- 
vate their  crime,  he  had  been  plead- 
ing  most    fervently    for   favours  to 
them,  having  lodged  at  a  village  call- 
ed Kennoway,  in  Fiffe,  upon  Friday 
night,  the    2d   of  May,  he  took  his 
journey  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock, 
towards  St.  Andrews  ;  and  his  coach- 
man having  discovered   some   horse- 
men near  to  Magus  (a  place  near  two 
miles  distant  from  St.  Andrews),  ad- 
vertised the  Archbishop  thereof,  ask- 
ing if  he  should  drive  faster  ;    which 
his    Grace   discharged,  because,   he 
said,  he  feared  no  harm.  They  draw- 
ing nearer,  his  daughter  seeing  pis- 
tols in  their  hands,    and  them  riding 
at  a  great  rate,   she   persuaded  her 
father  to  look  out,  and  he  therefore 
desired   his   coachman  to  drive  on  ;^ 
who  had  certainly  outdriven  them,  if 
one  Balfour  of  Kimloch,  being  mount- 
ed on  a  very  fleet  horse,  had  not  cun- 
ningly passed  the   coach  (into  which 
they    had    vainly   discharged    many 
shot)  ;   and  after   he   found    that  he 
could  not  wound  the  coachman,  be- 
cause the  coach-whip  did  fright  the 
sprightly  horse,  wounded  the  postil- 
lion, and  disabled  the  foremost  coach- 
horses.     Whereupon  the  rest  coming 
up,  one  of  them,  with  a  blunderbuss, 
wounded  the   Lord    Primate  in   the 
coach  ;   and  others  of  them  called  to 
hira  to  *'  cooie  forth,  vile  dog !  who 
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had  betrayed  Christ  and  bis  church, 
and  to  receive  what  he  deserved,  for 
his  wickedness  against  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  ;"  and  reproached  him  with 
Mr.  James  Mitchell's  death.  Whilst 
he  was  in  the  coach,  one  run  him 
through  with  a  sword,  under  his 
shoulder ;  the  rest  pulled  him  vio- 
lently out  of  the  coach.  His  daugh- 
ter came  out,  and  on  her  knees  began 
to  beg  mercy  to  her  father ;  but  they 
beat  her,  and  trampled  her  down. 
The  Lord  Primate,  with  a  very  great 
calmness,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  know 
not  that  I  ever  injured  any  of  you  ; 
and  if  I  did,  I  promise  I  will  make 
what  reparation  you  can  propose." 
"  Villain,  and  Judas !"  said  they, 
»'  and  enemy  to  God  and  his  people ! 
you  shall  now  have  the  reward  of 
your  enmity  to  God's  people !" 
Which  words  were  followed  with 
many  mortal  wounds,  the  first  being 
a  deep  one  above  his  eye  :  and  though 
he  put  them  in  mind  that  he  was  a 
minister,  and  pulling  off  his  cap,  shew- 
ed them  his  grey  hairs,  entreating, 
that  if  they  would  not  spare  his  life, 
they  would  at  least  allow  him  some 
little  time  for  prayer.  They  return- 
ed him  no  other  answer,  but  that  God 
would  not  hear  so  base  a  dog  as  he 
was  ;  and  for  quarter,  they  told  him, 
that  the  strokes  they  were  then  giv- 
ing were  the  quarter  he  was  to  expect. 
Notwithstanding  of  all  which,  and  of 
a  shot  which  pierced  his  body  above 
his  right  pap,  and  of  other  strokes, 
which  cut  his  hands,  whilst  he  was 


holding  them  up  to  heaven  in  prayer* 
he  raised  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
uttered  only  these  words,  "  God  for- 
give you  all !"  After  which,  by  ma- 
ny strokes,  that  cut  his  skull  to  pieces, 
he  fell  down  dead.  But  some  of  them, 
imagining  they  had  heard  him  groan, 
returned,  saying  that  he  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  cat,  and  so  they  would  go 
back,  and  give  one  stroke  more  for 
the  glory  of  God  ;  and  having  stirred 
about  the  brains  in  the  skull  with  the 
point  of  their  swords,  they  took  an 
oath  of  the  servants  not  to  reveal 
their  names ;  and  so  desiring  them  to 
take  up  their  priest,  they  rode  back 
to  Magus,  crying  aloud  that  Judas 
was  killed  !  and  from  thence  made 
their  escape.  But  God  having,  in  an 
unexpected  way,  furnished  probation 
against  all  who  were  present,  it  can- 
not but  with  a  dutiful  confidence  be 
expected  that  his  Divine  Majesty, 
who  is  so  highly  ofi'ended,  will,  by 
the  same  care,  bring  the  assassinates 
themselves  to  suffer  for  that  crime." 

This  simple  but  striking  narrative 
will  be  found  to  accord  entirely  with 
the  beautiful  picture  of  this  catas- 
trophe, painted  by  Allan,  and  en^ 
graved  by  Burnett.  We  have  no 
right  to  marvel  at  the  merciless  con- 
duct of  General  Claverhouse,  when 
any  members  of  this  blood-thirsty 
gang  of  fanatics  chanced  to  fall  into 
his  hands.  Should  it  not  be  meted 
to  tliem,  even  as  they  meted  it  to 
others "? 
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MAY  the  3d.— Cold  bright  wea- 
ther. All  within  doors,  sunny 
and  chilly  ;  all  without,  windy  and 
dusty.  It  is  quite  tantalizing  to  see 
that  brilliant  sun  careering  through 
so  beautiful  a  sky,  and  to  feel  little 
more  warmth  from  his  presence  than 
one  does  from  that  of  his  fair  but 
cold  sister,  the  moon.  Even  the  sky, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  has  the  look  of  that 
one  sometimes  sees  in  a  very  bright 


moonlight  night— deeply,  intensely 
blue,  with  white  fleecy  clouds  driven 
vigorously  along  by  a  strong  breeze 
— now  veiling  and  now  exposing  the 
dazzling  luminary  around  whom  they 
sail.  A  beautiful  sky  !  and,  in  spite 
of  its  coldness,  a  beautiful  world  ! 
The  effect  of  this  backward  spring 
has  been  to  arrest  the  early  flowers, 
to  which  heat  is  the  great  enemy ; 
whilst  the  leaves  and  the  later  flowers 
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have,  nevertheless,  ventured  to  peep 
out  slowly  and  cautiously  in  sunny 
places — exhibiting,  in  the  copses  and 
hedge-rows,  a  pleasant  mixture  of 
March  and  May.  And  we,  poor 
chilly  mortals,  must  follow,  as  nearly 
as  we  can,  the  wise  example  of  the 
May-blossoms,  by  avoiding  bleak 
paths  and  open  commons,  and  creep- 
ing up  the  sheltered  road  to  the  vi- 
earage~the  pleasant  sheltered  road, 
where  the  western  sun  steals  in  be- 
tween two  rows  of  bright  green  elps, 
and  the  east  '>vjod  is  fenced  off  by 
the  range  of  woody  hills  which  rise 
abruptly  before  us,  forming  so  strik- 
ing a  boundary  to  the  picture. 

How  pretty  this  lane  is,  with  its 
tall  elms,  just  drest  in  their  young 
leaves,  bordering  the  sunny  path, 
or  sweeping  in  a  serai-circle  behind 
the  clear  pools,  and  the  -white  cot- 
tages that  are  scattered  along  the 
way.  You  shall  seldom  see  a  cot- 
tage hereabout  without  an  accom- 
panying pond,  all  alive  with  geese 
and  ducks,  at  the  end  of  the  little- 
garden.  Ah  !  here  is  Dame  Sim- 
mons making  a  most  original  use  of 
her  piece  of  water,  standing  on  the 
bank  that  divides  it  from  her  garden, 
and  most  ingeniously  watering  her 
onion-bed  with  a  new  mop — now  a 
dip,  and  now  a  twist !  Really,  I 
give  her  credit  for  the  invention.  It 
is  as  good  an  imitation  of  a  shower 
as  one  should  wish  to  see  on  a  sum- 
mer-day.    A  squirt  is  nothing  to  it ! 

And  here  is  another  break  to  the 
tall  line  of  elms — the  gate  that  leads 
into  Farmer  Thorpe's  great  enclo- 
sures. Eight,  ten,  fourteen  people, 
in  this  large  field,  wheat-hoeing. 
The  couple  nearest  the  gate,  who 
keep  aloof  from  all  the  rest,  and  are 
hoeing  this  furrow  so  completely  in 
concert,  step  by  step  and  stroke  for 
stroke,  are  Jem  Tanner  and  Susan 
Green.  There  is  not  a  handsomer 
pair  in  the  field  or  in  the  village. 
Jem,  with  his  bright  complexion,  his 
curling  hair,  his  clear  blue  eye,  and 
his  trim  figure — set  ofl'  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  his  short  jacket  and  trow- 
sers  and  new  straw  hat ;  Susan,  with 
her  little  stuff  gown,  and  her  white 


handkerchief  and  apron — defining  so 
exactly  her  light  and  flexible  shape 
— and  her  black  eyes  flashing  from 
under  a  deep  bonnet  lined  with  pink, 
whose  reflection  gives  to  her  bright 
dark  countenance  and  dimpled  cheeks 
a  glow  innocently  artificial,  which 
was  the  only  charm  that  they  wanted. 

Jem  and  Susan  are,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  handsomest  couple  in  the 
field,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  each 
have  not  a  vivid  sense  of  the  charms 
of  the  other.  Their  mutual  admira- 
tion was  clear  enough  in  their  work  ; 
but  it  speaks  still  more  plainly  in 
their  idleness.  Not  a  stroke  have 
they  done  for  these  five  minutes ; 
Jem,  propped  on  his  hoe,  and  lean- 
ing across  the  furrow,  whispering  soft 
nonsense  ;  Susan,  blushing  and  smil- 
ing— now  making  believe  to  turn 
away — now  listening,  and  looking  up 
with  a  sweeter  smile  than  ever,  and 
a  blush  that  makes  her  bonnet-lining' 
pale.  Ah,  Susan  !  Susan  !  Now  they 
are  going  to  work  again  ; — no  ! — af- 
ter three  or  four  strokes,  the  hoes 
have  somehow  become  entangled, 
and,  without  either  advancing  a  step 
nearer  the  other,  they  are  playing 
with  these  rustic  implements  as  pret- 
ty a  game  at  romps — shewing  off  as 
nice  a  piece  of  rural  flirtation — as 
ever  was  exhibited  since  wheat  was 
hoed. 

Ah,  Susan  !  Susan  !  beware  of 
Farmer  Thorpe !  He'll  see,  at  a 
glance,  that  little  will  his  corn  profit 
by  such  labours.  Beware,  too,  Jem 
Tanner  ! — for  Susan  is,  in  some 
sort,  an  heiress  ;  being  the  real  niece 
and  adopted  daughter  of  our  little 
lame  clerk,  who,  although  he  looks 
such  a  tattered  ragamuffin  that  the 
very  grave-diggers  are  ashamed  of 
hira,  is  well  to  pass  in  the  world — 
keeps  a  scrub  pony, — indeed  he  can 
hardly  walk  up  the  aisle — hath  a 
share  in  the  County  fire-oflice — and 
money  in  the  funds.  Susan  will  be 
an  heiress,  despite  the  tatterdema- 
lion costume  of  her  honoured  uncle, 
which  I  think  he  wears  out  of  co- 
quetry, that  the  remarks  which  might 
otherwise  fall  on  his  miserable  perr 
son— full  as  misshapen  as  that  of  any 
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Hunch-back  recorded  in  the  Arabian 
Tales — may  find  a  less  offensive  vent 
on  his  raiment.      Certain  such  a  fig- 
ure hath  seldom  been  beheld  out  of 
church  or  in.      Yet  will   Susan,  ne- 
vertheless, be  a  fortune  ;  and,  there- 
fore, she   must  intermarry  with  an- 
other fortune,  according  to  the  rule 
made   and  provided    in  such  cases ; 
and    the   little    clerk    hath    already 
looked   her  out  a  spouse,  about   his 
own  standing — a  widower  in  the  next 
parish,    with    four    children    and    a 
squint.      Poor  Jem  Tanner  !      No- 
thing will  that  smart  person  or  that 
pleasant  speech  avail  with   the  litlle 
clerk ; — never   will   he    officiate    at 
your  marriage  to  his  niece  ; — "amen" 
would   "  stick  in  his  throat."     Poor 
things  !  in  what  a  happy  oblivion   of 
the    world   and    its    cares.    Farmer 
Thorpe  and  the    wheat-hoeing,  the 
squinting  shop-keeker  and  the  little 
clerk,  are  they  laughing  and  talking 
at  this  moment !     Poor  things  !  poor 
things ! 

Well,  I  must  pursue  my  walk. — 
How  beautiful  a  mixture  of  flowers 
and  leaves  is  in  the  high  bank  under 
this  north  hedge — quite  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  blended  seasons  of  which 
I  spoke.  An  old  irregular  hedge- 
row is  always  beautiful,  especially  in 
the  spring  time,  when  the  grass,  and 
mosses,  and  flowering  weeds  mingle 
best  with  the  bushes  and  creeping 
plants  that  overhang  them.  But  this 
bank  is,  most  especially,  various  and 
lovely.  Shall  we  try  to  analyze  it  1 
First,  the  clinging  white-veined  ivy, 
which  crawls  up  the  slope  in  every 
direction,  the  master-piece  of  that 
rich  mosaic  ;  then  the  brown  leaves 
and  the  lilac  blossoms  of  its  fragrant 
namesake,  the  ground-ivy,  which 
grows  here  so  profusely ;  then  the 
late-lingering  primrose  ;  then  the  de- 
licate wood-sorrel ;  then  the  regular 
pink  stars  of  the  cranesbiil,  with  its 
beautiful  leaves  ;  the  golden  oxslip 
and  the  cowslip,  "  cinque-spotted  ;" 
then  the  blue  pansy,  and  the  ena- 
melled wild  hyacinth  ;  then  the  bright 
foliage  of  the  briar- rose,  which  comes 
trailing  its  green  wreaths  amongst 
ihe  flowers  ;   then  the  bramble  and 


the   woodbine,   creeping  round  the 
foot  of  a  pollard  oak,  with  its  browa 
folded  leaves  ;  then  a  verdant  mass — 
the    blackthorn,   with    its    lingering 
blossoms — the    hawthorn,    with   its 
swelling  buds— the    bushy   maple— 
the  long  stems  of  the  hazel—and  be- 
tween tliem,  hanging  like   a  golden 
plume  over  the  bank,  a  splendid  tuft 
of  the  blossomed  broom  ;  then,  tow- 
ering  high   above  all,   the  tall    and 
leafy  elms.      And  this  is  but  a  faint 
picture  of  this  hedge,  on  the   mea- 
dowy side  of  which  sheep  are  bleat- 
ing, and  where,  every  here  and  there, 
a  young  lamb   is  thrusting  its  pretty 
head  between  the  trees. 

Who  is   this   approaching  ■?     Far- 
mer Thorpe  1      Yes,  of  a  certainty, 
it  is  thart  substantial  yeoman,  sallying 
forth  from  his  substantial  farm-house, 
which  peeps  out  from  between  two 
huge  walnut-trees  on  the   other   side 
of  the  road,  with  intent  to  survey  his 
labourers  in  the  wheat-field.  Farmer 
Thorpe    is  a   stout,    square,   sturdy  i 
•personage    of  fifty,   or   thereabouts, 
with  a  hard,  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance, of  that  peculiar  vermilion,  all 
over  alike,  into  which  the   action   oi 
the  sun  and  wind  sometimes  tans  a 
fair  complexion  ;    sharp  shrewd  fea- 
tures,   and   a  keen   grey  eye.       He 
looks  completely  like  a  man  who  will 
neither  cheat  nor  be   cheated :    and 
such    is  his    character— an    upright, 
downright  English  yeoman— just  al- 
ways, and  kind  in  a  rough  way— but 
given  to  fits  of  anger,  and  filled  with 
an  abhorrence  of  pilfering,  and  idle- 
ness, and   trickery  of  all  sorts,   that 
makes    him   strict  as  a  master,  and 
somewhat   stern   at  workhouse    and 
vestry.      I  doubt  if  he  will  greatly 
relish  the  mode   in   which   Jem  and 
Susan  are  administering  the  hoe   in 
his  wheat-drills.      He  will  not  reach 
the  gate  yet ;  for  his  usual  steady  ac- 
tive pace  is  turned,  by  a  recent  acci- 
dent, into  an  unequal,  impatient  halt 
— as  if  he  were  alike  angry  with  his 
lameness   and  the  cause.       I    must 
speak  to  him  as  he  passes  —not  mere- 
ly as  a  due  courtesy  to  a  good  neigh- 
bour, but  to  give  the  delinquents  in 
the  field  notice  to  resume  their  hoe- 
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jng ;   but  not  a  word  of  the  limp — 
that  is  a  sore  subject. 

"  A  fine  day,  Mr.  Thorpe  !" 
"  We  want  rain,  ma'am  !" — 
And  on,  with  great  civility,  but  with- 
out pausing  a  moment,   he   is  gone. 
He'll  certainly  catch  Susan  and   her 
lover  philandering  over  his  wheat- 
furrows.       Well,   that  may  take   its 
chance  ! — they  have  his  lameness  in 
their  favour — only  that  the  cause   of 
that  lameness  has  made  the  worthy 
farmer  unusually  cross.       I   think  I 
must  confide  the  story  to  my  readers. 
Gipsies    and   beggars   do    not   in 
general  much  inhabit  our  neighbour- 
hood ;    but,   about  half  a    mile   off, 
there   is    a   den    so    convenient   for 
strollers  and  vagabonds,  that  it  some- 
times  tempts   the  rogues  to    a  few 
days'  sojourn.     It  is  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  a  deserted  brick-kiln,   by 
the  side  of  a  lonely  lane.     But  there 
is  something  so  snug  and  comfortable 
in  the  old  building   (always  keeping 
in  view  gipsy  notions   of  comfort)  ; 
the  blackened  walls  are  so  backed  by 
the  steep  hill  on  whose  side  they  are 
built — so  fenced  from  the  bleak  north- 
east, and  letting  in  so  gaily  the  plea- 
sant western  sun  ;  and  the  wide  rug- 
ged impassable  lane    (used  only  as  a 
road  to  the  kiln,  and  with  that  aban- 
doned) is  at  once  so  solitary  and  de- 
serted, and  so  close  to  the  inhabited 
and   populous   world,  that  it  seems 
made  for  a  tribe  whose  prime  requi- 
sites in  a  habitation  are  shelter,  pri- 
vacy, and  a  vicinity  to  farm-yards. 

Accordingly,  about  a  month  ago, 
a  pretty  strong  encampment,  evi- 
dently gipsies,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  kiln.  The  party  consisted  of 
two  or  three  tall,  lean,  sinister-look- 
ing men,  who  went  about  the  coun- 
try mending  pots  and  kettles,  and 
driving  a  small  trade  in  old  iron  ; 
one  or  two  children,  unnaturally  qui- 
et, the  spies  of  the  crew  ;  an  old  wo- 
man, who  sold  matches  and  told  for- 
tunes ;  a  young  woman,  with  an  in- 
fant strapped  to  her  back,  who  beg- 
ged ;  several  hungry-looking  dogs, 
and  three  ragged  donkeys.  The  ar- 
rival of  these  vagabonds  spread  a 
general    consternation   through    the 


village.  Gamekeepers  and  liouse- 
wives  were  in  equal  disina)'.  Snares 
were  found  in  the  preserves — poul- 
try vanished  from  the  iarm-yards — a 
lamb  was  lost  from  the  lea — and  a 
damask  table-cloth,  belonging  to  the 
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was  abstracted  from  the  drying- 
ground  of  Mrs.  Welles,  the  most 
celebrated  laundress  in  these  parts, 
to  whom  it  had  been  sent  for  the 
benefit  of  country  washing.  No  end 
to  the  pilfering,  and  the  stories  of  pil- 
fering !  The  inhabitants  of  the  kiln 
were  not  only  thieves  in  themselves, 
but  the  cause  of  thievery  in  others. 
"  The  gipsies  !"  was  the  answer 
general  to  every  inquiry  for  things 
missing. 

Farmer  Thorpe — whose  dwelling, 
with  its  variety  of  outbuildings — 
barns,  ricks,  and  stables — is  only 
separated  by  a  meadow  and  a  small 
coppice  from  the  lane  that  leads  to 
the  gipsy  retreat — was  particularly 
annoyed  by  this  visitation.  Two 
couple  of  full-grown  ducks,  and  a 
whole  brood  of  early  chickens,  dis- 
appeared in  one  night;  and  Mrs. 
Thorpe  fretted  over  the  loss,  and  the 
farmer  was  indignant  at  the  villains. 
He  set  traps,  let  loose  mastiffs,  and 
put  in  action  all  the  resources  of  vil- 
lage police — but  in  vain.  Ever\' 
night  property  went ;  and  the  cul- 
prits, however  strongly  suspected, 
still  continued  unamenable  to  the  law. 
At  last,  one  morning,  the  great 
Chanticleer  of  the  farm-yard — a  cock 
of  a  million,  with  an  unrivalled  crow 
— a  matchless  strut,  and  plumage  all 
gold  and  green,  and  orange  and  pur- 
ple— gorgeous  as  a  peacock,  and 
fierce  as  a  he-turkey — Chanticleer, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  yard,  was 
missing  !  and  Mrs.  Thorpe's  lamen- 
tations and  her  husband^s  anger  re- 
doubled. Vowing  vengeance  against 
the  gipsies,  he  went  to  the  door  to 
survey  a  young  blood  mare  of  his 
own  breeding ;  and  as  lie  stood  at 
the  gate — now  bemoaning  Chanti- 
cleer— now  cursing  the  gipsies — now 
admiring  the  bay  filly— his  neit/libour, 
Dame  Simmons — the  identical^  lady 
of  the  mop,  who  occasionally  chgrcJ 
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at  the  house — came  to  give  him  the 
comfortable  information  that  she  had 
certainly  heard  Chanticleer — she  was 
quite  ready  to  swear  to  Chanticleer's 
voice — crowing  in  the  brick-kiln. 
No  time,  she  added,  should  be  lost, 
if  Farmer  Thorpe  wished  to  rescue 
that  illustrious  cock,  and  to  punish 
the  culprits — since  the  gipsies,  when 
she  passed  the  place,  were  preparing 
to  decamp. 

No  time  teas  lost.      In  one  mo- 
ment Farmer   Thorpe   was  on  the 
bay  filly's   unsaddled  back,  with  the 
halter  for  a  bridle ;   and,  in  the  next, 
they  were  on  full  gallop  towards  the 
kiln.      But,  alas  !  alas  !    "  the   more 
haste  the  worse  speed,"  says  the  wis- 
dom of  nations.     Just  as  they  arrived 
at  the  spot  from  which  the  procession 
— gipsies,    dogs,  and   donkeys — and 
Chanticleer  in  a  sack,  shrieking  most 
vigorously — were  proceeding  on  their 
travels,  the  young  blood  mare — whe- 
ther startled  at  the  unusual  cortege, 
or   the   rough  ways,  or  the   hideous 
noise  of  her  old  friend,  the   cock — 
suddenly  reared  and  threw  her  mas- 
ter, who   lay  in  all  the  agony  of  a 
sprained  ankle,  unable  to  rise   from 
the  ground  ;    whilst  the  whole  tribe, 
with  poor  Chanticleer  their  prisoner, 
marched  triumphantly  past  him,  ut- 
terly regardless  of  his  threats  and  im- 
precations.  In  this  plight  was  the  un- 
lucky farmer  discovered,  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  by  his  wife,  the  con- 
stable, and  a  party  of  his  own  labour- 
ers, who  came  lo  give  him  assistance 
in   securing  the  culprits  ;   of  whom, 
notwithstanding  an  instant  and  active 
search   through   the   neighbourhood, 
nothing  has  yet  transpired.   We  shall 
hardly  sec  tbevn  again  in  these  parts, 
and    have    almost    done    talking    of 
them.     The  village  is  returned  to  its 
old  state  of  order  and  honesty  ;    the 
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table-cloth,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  her 
cock  ;  and  the  poor  farmer's  lame 
ankle  is  all  that  remains  to  give  token 
of  the  gipsies. 

Here  we  are  at  the  turning,  which, 
edging  round  by  the  coppice,  branch- 
es ofi'  to  their  some-time  den :  the 
other  bend  to  the  right  leads  up  a 


gentle  ascent  to  the  vicarage,  and 
that  is  our  way.  How  fine  a  view 
of  the  little  parsonage  we  have  from 
hence,  between  those  arching  elms, 
which  enclose  it  like  a  picture  in  a 
frame  !  and  how  pretty  a  picture  it 
forms,  with  its  three  pointed  roofs, 
its  snug  porch,  and  its  casement  win- 
dows glittering  from  amid  the  china- 
roses  !  What  a  nest  of  peace  and 
comfort !  Farther  on,  almost  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  stands  the  old 
church  with  its  massy  tower — a  row 
of  superb  lime-trees  running  along 
one  side  of  the  church-yard,  and  a 
cluster  of  dark  yews  shading  the 
other.  Few  country  churches  have 
so  much  to  boast  in  architectural 
beauty,  or  in  grandeur  of  situation. 

We  lose  sight  of  it  as  we  mount 
the  hill,  the  lane  narrowing  and  wind- 
ing between  deep  banks,  surmounted 
by  high  hedges,  excluding  all  pros- 
pects till  we  reach  the  front  of  the 
vicarage,  and  catch  across  the  gate  of 
the  opposite  field  a  burst  of  country 
the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
beautiful — field  and  village,  mansion 
and  cot,  town  and  river,  all  smiling 
under  the  sparkling  sun  of  May,  and 
united  and  harmonized  by  the  profu- 
sion of  hedgerow  timber  in  its  fresh- 
est verdure,  giving  a  rich  woodland 
character  to  the  scene,  till  it  is  ter- 
minated in  the  distance  by  the  blue 
line  of  the  Hampshire  hills  almost 
melting  into  the  horizon.  Such  is 
the  view  from  the  vicarage.  But  it 
is  every  way  better  to  look  at  this 
glorious  prospect  from  within  the 
house.  So  we  will  ring  at  the  door. 
"  Not  at  home  1"  I  am  very  sorry, 
and  ray  companion  is  very  glad. 

This  companion  of  mine,  the  only 
person  in  the  parish  who  would  be 
glad  to  miss  seeing  the  ladies  of  the 
vicarage,  is  a  magnificent  greyhound, 
whom  the  author  of  Waverley  has 
saved  me  the  trouble  of  describing — 
inasmuch  as  Sir  Henry  Lee's  dog 
Bevis  is  my  dog  Mossy  lo  a  hair.  I 
do  think  that,  some  way  or  other, 
Sir  Walter  must  have  seen  him. 
Never  was  such  a  likeness,  except 
that  Mossy  is  all  over  slightly  brin- 
dled ;    that  is  to  jay,  that  the  rich 
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blown   is  lightly  mingled  with  rich 
black.      A  most  superb  dog  is  my 
moss-trooper,    and    a   most  amiable 
but  sworn  foe  to  morning  visits  ;  for, 
although  he  be  an  imiversal  favour- 
ite,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to   think 
of  taking  such  a  follower  into  a  draw- 
ing-room :  Farmer  Thorpe  might  as 
well  introduce  his  pet,  the  bay  filly  ; 
and  to  all  sorts  of  waiting,  whether 
in  hall,   or  court,  or  kitchen.  Mossy 
has  the  most  decided  aversion.      He 
is  sure  to  bark  for  me   (and  I  could 
swear  to  his  note  as  readily  as  Dame 
Simmons  to  poor  Chanticleer's)  be- 
fore I  have  been  seated  ten  minutes ; 
and  the  bark  becomes  very  cross  and 
impatient  indeed,  if  I  do  not  come  to 
him  in   five  minutes   more.      This 
"  not  at  home,"  which  he  understood 
as  well  as  I  did,  has  enchanted  him. 
He  has  nearly  knocked  me  down  in 
his  transports,  and   is  frolicking  and 
gambolling  about  me  in  inexpressible 
ecstacy,  and  putting  shawl,  and  veil, 
and  flounces  in  grievous  peril. 

"  Be  quiet.  Mossy !  pray  be  quiet, 
my  dear  Mossy  !"  And  having  at 
jast  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  my 
affectionate,  but  obstreperous  com- 


panion, we  set  forth  homeward  in 
great  good-humour. 

Down  the  hill,  and  round  the  cor- 
ner, and  past  Farmer  Thorpe's  house. 
"  One  glance  at  the  wheat-hoers, 
Mossy,  and  then  we  will  go  home." 
— Ah  !  it  is  just  as  I  feared.  Jem 
and  Susan  have  been  parted :  they 
are  now  at  opposite  sides  of  the  fields 
— he  looking  very  angry,  working 
rapidly  and  violently,  and  doing  more 
harm  than  good — she  looking  tolera- 
bly sulky,  find  just  moving  her  hoe, 
but  evidently  doing  nothing  at  all. 
Farmer  Thorpe,  on  his  part,  is  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  field,  observ- 
ing, but  pretending  not  to  observe, 
the  little  humours  of  the  separated 
lovers.  There  is  a  lurking  smile 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  that 
bespeaks  him  more  amused  than  an- 
gry. He  is  a  kind  person,  after  all, 
and  will  certainly  make  no  mischief, 
I  should  not  even  wonder  if  he  es- 
poused Jem  Tanner's  cause  ;  and,  for 
certain,  if  any  one  can  prevail  on  the 
little  clerk  to  give  up  his  squinting 
favourite  in  favour  of  true  love,  Far- 
mer Thorpe  is  the  man. 
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WE  were  both  born  in  the  same 
village,  and  drew  our  nourish- 
ment in  infancy  from  the  same  source. 
Yes — we  have  laid  encircled  in  each 
^others  arms,  in  the  same  cradle  ;  and 
fond  affection  grew  with  our  growth. 
But  ah  !  how  different  were  our  con- 
ditions in  life.  She,  the  ofi'spring  of 
one  who  could  boast  of  rank  and 
wealth  ;  whilst  I  was  brought  forth 
in  comparative  poverty.  Agnes  was 
the  daughter  of  a  baronet  ;  her 
mother  resigned  her  breath  in  giving 
birth  to  her  child ;  and  the  first  tears 
of  the  infant  were  shed  upon  the  cold 
and  lifeless  bosom  of  that  being  to 
whom  she  owed  her  existence.  My 
maternal  parent  was  selected  as  wet- 
nurse,  on  account  of  her  excellent 
health,  and  gentleness  of  disposition. 
My  father  was  head-gardener  on  the 


estate  ;  and  our  little  cottage,  sur- 
rounded by  a  shrubbery,  tastefully 
laid  out,  was  situated  in  a  most  de- 
lightful and  romantic  part  of  the 
grounds. 

Sir  Edward  was  generous  and  con- 
descending to  his  inferiors,  as  long 
as  they  preserved  an  unqualified  re- 
spect for  his  dignified  rank  :  but  if 
any  one  aimed  at  superior  station, 
or  failed  in  due  reverence  to  himself, 
he  became  vindictive  and  revengeful. 
His  principles  were  of  so  aristocrali- 
cal  a  nature  that  he  considered  it  an 
ordination  of  divine  authority  for 
riches  and  titles  to  rule,  and  humble 
obscurity  to  be  content  with  tacit 
submission.  Soon  after  the  decease 
of  his  lady,  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  a  foreign  Court ;  and  the 
first  recollections  which   I  tetain  of 
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him    was    his    return    and    splendid 
entry  to    the   castle    in     my  eighth 
year.     In  the  mean  time,    a  maiden 
aunt  had  ofliciated  as  mistress,  in  his 
absence ;  the    pride    and   malice   of 
whose  heart    had   rendered   her  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  all  around  her. 
In  the  cottage  of  her    nurse,  Agnes 
always  found  an  affectionate  bosom 
in  which  to  repose  her   little   griefs, 
and  the  soothings  of  tenderness  were 
ever  ready  to  calm  the  perturbation 
of  her  mind.     It  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine the  feelings    of  childhood  ;  for, 
as  we  grow  more  advanced  in  years, 
the  softer  sympathies   become  dead- 
ened   by  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  witnessing  the  scenes  of  misery 
which    everywhere     present    tliem- 
selves.     Solomon    hath   said,    child- 
hood   and    youth    are    vanity:    yet 
what   would   I   give    to  possess   the 
same  innocence   of  heart,  the  same 
purity  of  thought,   which  I  enjoyed 
in  my  early  years  !     In    our  amuse- 
ments, Agnes  and   myself  were  in- 
separable ;  and  when   removed  from 
the  haughty  eye  of  her  aunt,  we  in- 
dulged in    those  little    endearments 
which  innocence  inspires.    My  father 
possessed  a  cultivated  taste,  and  was 
well   acquainted  with    the   works  of 
the    best    writers  of  the   day.     His 
leisure  hours  were  occupied  in  read- 
ing (for,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
steward,  he   had  free  access  to  Sir 
Edward's   library,   and  could  obtain 
the  loan  of  any  book  he  wanted,)  and 
imparting  instruction  to  myself.     At 
the  age  of  six  I  could  read  tolerably 
well,  and  understand    what   I  read  ; 
but  no    book  delighted  me  so  much 
as   the    aftecliug   tale  of  "  Paul  and 
Virginia."     This    was   my  favourite 
volume  ;  and  often  has  the  sweet  Ag- 
nes   mingled    her  tears    with    mine, 
while  perusing  its    pages.     She  had 
an  elder  brother,    but  he  seldom  as- 
sociated   with    us,  for  his   aunt  had 
centered  all  her  regards  in  him,  and 
instilled   into  his  mind  every  notion 
of  high  birth  and   exalted  parentage. 
Yet  he  was  not  happy  :  for  when  he 
did  deign  to  share  our  childish  sports, 
I  can  well   remember   the   bursts  of 
passion  which  agitated  him,  if  I  did 


not  immediately  comply  with  hi- 
wishes,  and  submit  to  his  caprice  ; 
but  the  last  two  years  before  Sir  Ed- 
ward's return,  he  had  been  under 
the  management  of  a  tutor,  whose 
kindness  I  shall  never  forget.  Thid 
worthy  and  excellent  man  was  also 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  cottage, 
whenever  his  duties  would  permit ; 
and  to  his  instructions  am  I  indebted 
for  whatever  knowledge  I  possess. 

When   in  my   eigth  year,   intelli- 
gence arrived  of  Sir  Edward's  return; 
and   much   as    I  desired    to  see  the 
father  of  Agnes,  still  I  can   remem- 
ber a  dejection  came  upon  my  spirits, 
and  I    seemed  to  dread  it  as  some- 
thing which  foreboded  evil.     He  re- 
ceived me,  however,  with  great  kind- 
ness, as  the  foster-brother  of  Agnes  ; 
but  never  shall  I   forget    his  terrible 
look,  when,  with  the  playful  familiar- 
ity of  childhood,   the   dear   girl  put 
her  little  white  arms  around  my  neck.       j 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  wit-     j 
nessed  a  storm  of  passion,  and  it  left     "i 
an    impression    on   my   mind  which   . 
time   can   never   efface.     I   was   re- 
moved from  the  castle  ;  and  nothing 
but  the  persuasions  of  his  sister  and 
a  nobleman    who    had  accompanied 
him,  would  have  prevented  the   dis- 
missal of  my  fathsr  from   his   situa- 
tion.    In  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
Baronet,  with  his  children  and  sister, 
went  to  the    metropolis,    and  I  was 
left   desolate.     Four    years    elapsed 
before   we    met    again  ;  but   though 
nothing  is   sooner    erased    from  the 
memory  of  a  child  than  past  events, 
yet  the  remembrance   of  the    com- 
panion   who    shared    our    infantine 
amusements  seldom  quits  us  through 
life  •  and  so  I  found  it  with  Agnes. 
Since  we    had   parted,   I    had  made 
great  proficiency  in  learning  ;  could 
write  and  draw  with  accuracy.     Nor 
was  I  deficient  in  athletic  exercises : 
young   as  I    was,   nothing   gave  me 
greater      delight      than      skimming 
through  the  liquid  element,  climbing 
the    lofty    mountain,     or    breaking 
throu<di  the  thick  mazes  of  the  forest. 
Tlie  s1:enery  in  '•  Paul  and  Virginia" 
raised  a  desire  in  ray  mind  to  imitate 
the  former;  and  often   have   I  as- 
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cended  the  highest  tree,  sitting  for 
hours  en   its  topmost  branches,  and 
gazing  towards  the  road  where  I  had 
last  seen  the  equipage  of  Sir  Edward 
disappear.     We   were    now    in    our 
twelfth  year ;  the  Baronet  was  gone 
abroad,   taking   his   son  with    him ; 
and  Agnes,  with  her  aunt   (who  had 
married  a  gouty  old    Colonel),  took 
up  their   abode  at  the  castle.     The 
Colonel  was  an  "  Honourable,"  but 
the  very  reverse  of  his  lady  or  her 
brother:  he   was   destitute  of  their 
pride,   and  I  was  frequently  permit- 
ted to  pass  whole  days  at  the  castle, 
in  reading  to,  and  amusing  him.     In 
these   pursuits   Agnes  was  generally 
at  my  side,  when  the  absence  of  her 
aunt  allowed  it ;  and  I  number  some 
of  those  hours  as  the  happiest  in  my 
life.     Her   instructress   was    a   mild 
amiable  woman,  of  Christian   meek- 
ness and  piety  :  she  had  drank  deep 
from  the  cup  of  sorrow,  and  there  was 
a  pensive    melancholy   imprinted  on 
her  countenance.     Thus  passed  two 
happy  years,  during  which  I  felt  my 
heart     more     strongly    linked    with 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  gentle 
Agnes.     I  was  yet  unacquinted  with 
the  cause  of  these  feelings  ;  and  the 
first  time   that   the    truth  opened  to 
my  heart,  was  on  my  fifteenth  birth- 
day.    My  father,   whom  I  had  occa- 
sionally assisted  in  his  labours,  gave 
a  little  fete.     It   was   the  height  of 
summer;  the  most  respectable  youths 
and  lasses  in  the  village  were  assem- 
bled to   a  dance,  in  the  park.     The 
Colonel  was  wheeled   to  the  spot  in 
his  garden-chair,   and  Agnes  graced 
the   festival.     The  Colonel   had  de- 
ceived his  lady  as  to  where  her  niece 
was  going,  and  no  one  esteemed  her 
sufficiently  to  state  the  fact.     The 
dance    commenced,    and  Agnes  was 
my  partner.     Oh  !  then   I   felt  how 
precious  she  was  to  my  heart,  as  her 
light  airy  form,   was    pressed  in  my 
arms :    but    when    I   contrasted  the 
coarseness  of  my  apparel    with  the 
delicate  texture  of  her  dress,  a  pang 
of  deep  humiliation  stung  me  to  the 
soul.     At  this  moment  a  young  man, 
in    a  travelling  dress    advanced  tq- 
wards  us.     It  was  Sir  Edward's  son. 
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His  face  was  flushed  with  anger;  he 
seized  the  arm  of  his  sister  with  a 
wild  impetuosity,  that  caused  her  to 
cry  out,  and  I  immediately  interfer- 
ed. He  raised  his  riding  whip,  and 
struck  me — yes,  struck  me  to  the 
earth  !  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  but 
was  instantly  held  fast,  and  forced  to 
the  cottage,  while  Agnes  was  hurried 
away  to  the  castle.  Ah  !  then  I  felt 
what  it  was  to  love,  and  despair  took 
possession  of  my  mind.  All  other 
considerations  seemed  swallowed  up, 
and  I  determined  to  fly  from  the 
place.  Parents,  kindred,  were  for- 
gotten !  and  ere  the  dawn  broke  up- 
on the  cottage  or  the  castle,  I  was 
far  on  my  way  from  home.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  morning  I  was  ac- 
costed by  a  gentlemanlike  man,  who 
offered  me  a  seat  in  a  post-chaise. 
This  I  gladly  accepted,  and  found 
he  was  a  naval  officer,  about  to  join 
his  ship  at  Plymouth.  The  world 
was  all  before  me,  and  he  proposed 
my  "  serving  my  country."  To  my 
romantic  mind  there  was  a  magic  in 
the  expression  ;  and  before  another 
day  had  elapsed,  I  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Amphion  frigate  as 
a  volunteer.  There  was  no  time  for 
reflection.  I  was  wearied  with  my 
journey,  sleep  overpowered  my  facul- 
ties, and  before  the  dawn  arose,  the 
ship  was  out  at  sea.  Never  shall  I 
forget  my  sensations  when  I  first  be- 
held the  expanse  of  ocean,  without  a 
single  speck  to  break  its  monoton- 
ous appearance :  blue  waters  all 
around,  and  the  clear  heaven  above, 
while  the  tall  ship,  reflecting  her  im- 
age on  the  waves,  "  breasted  the 
lofty  surge."  I  was  ignorant  of  eti- 
quette, and  without  ceremony,  re- 
spectfully addressed  my  friend,  the 
lieutenant ;  but  he  repulsed  my  fami- 
liarity with  coldness,  and  directed  a 
lad  to  take  me  to  his  cabin,  wherie  he 
immediately  joined  me.  Here  he 
explained  the  nature  of  the  service, 
and  the  distance  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  between  the  officers 
and  crew.  He  then  made  inquiry  as 
to.  my  clothes,  and  generously  sup- 
plied me  with  some  linen  from  his 
own  stQck.     The  ship's  tailor  alter- 
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j,h  I  how  manv  hours  of  bitter  mor-  to  the  l^hma   seas,   as    iwu 

tJZ  andYnguish  did  I  undergo  !  fjiga.eshjd  '''>-;---XlTco"„? 

T  had  overv  thing  to  learn,  was  often  the  islands.     Foi  six  montns  "O  c^ 

nS  Tnd  eviy  day  carried  nie  tinned  in  -rch  of  then,  hnt»  thou 


,i.-co..v-5   every  day 

farther  away  from  all  I  loved.  The 
frigate  was  bound  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  months  must  elapse  before  I 
could  inform  my  parents  of  my  situa- 
tion.    Remorse    preyed    upon    my 


success;  and  at  the  expiration  oi 
that  time  we  returned  to  Madras.  It 
would  be  needless  for  me  to  enume- 
rate the  many  places  we  visited. 
Our  stay    in   India   occupied    three 


^d  -TSTot      ;  emplSle;;.  years,  and  we  were  then  directed  to 

"g  England,   much  more  leaving  it  --^  f-.  ^"g^f  "^^'J  ^f^^^^^^^^ 

ivithout  lettine  them    know  where  I  During  al    this   time  1  had  never 

was       but    now    their    affectionate  heard  from  home  ;  but  still  the  fund 

h'aVts  were  wrung  with  my  indiscre-  remembrances    of  early  enjoyments 

ti^n      Ac^nes     oo  ! but   the   re-  in  that  sweet  spot,  clung  to  my  soul, 

membrrni:"    of  the   sweet   girl   was  and    became  the   subject    of    many 

^veT  accompanied  by  the  recoUec-  sketches   from   my   pencil,  some  ot 

tion  orthe  blow  I  had  received,  and  which  the  captam  had  taken  to  orna- 

I  determined  to  persevere  in  the  pro.  ment  his  cabin.     Agnes,   in   all   hei 

fesslon  I  had  engaged  in.     The  lieu-  loveliness,  was  always  present  to  my 

enan?  was   my  fincere  friend,  and  I  imagination  ;  prompting  me  to  many 

endeavri^dT'by  every  means  in  my  an  honourable  action,  ^^"d  ^.^f  «;n;;H, 

XTr  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  and  me   from    every  thing   which    could 
S^'^yVatituL     Atnrst__I^^s    ^^1^^^^:^;^^-^..^ 


mnrh    oersecuted   by    the  seamen  :  her  dear  image                     t              ,1 

S^twh?n  they  Lnd\.e  desirous  of  the   respect   and    esteem   I  enjoyed 

learning"  and  attentive  to  my  duty,  from    every    one    on    l^««'-d.  Jl  ^ 

the^e'vas  not  a   man  who    did   not  -^f^^^'^^^-'^'^^^'^l'l^^^^^ 

render  me  assistance.     On  one  occa-  a  lieutenancy,  and   I  was  appointea 

on,  ^hTe  the  ship  was  lying  nearly  to  fill  the  v-ant  station.  Oriend^d 

becalmed,  one  of  the  junior  midship-  rejoice  in   my  heart  at   the  prospect 

raen     ashe  was    playing   about  the  of  once  more   embracing   tho  e  wl  o 

ri'^i^g    fell  overboard.     I  instantly  were  so  dear  to  me  ;  and  as  often  did 

dafhel'into  the   sea,   and  supported  the  sickening   -"-;--^'^'-^^- 

him  till    a  boat  was  lowered    down,  ing  doubt  agitate  my  br.ast. 

ad  took  us  up.    This  act,  for  which  One  lovely  evening    t-  f  y  was 

I  claim  no  merit,    brought  me  under  beautifully  ^^'-^^r'tH    the    aolden 
tho  immediate  notice  of  the  captain,    clear   mirror,   reflected    the    solden 


and  I  was  removed  to  the  quarter 
deck,  to  do  duty  as  a  midshipman. 
Every  one  expressed  satisfaction  at 
my  promotion,  and  my  new  mess- 
mates vied  witli  each  other  in  mani- 
festing their  generous  feelings 


rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  light 
breeze  just  lulled  the  spreading  sails 
to  sleep,  propelling  the  ship  almost 
imperceptibly  along,  at  the  rate  of 
three  knots  an  hour*.  It  was  one  ol 
those  evenings  that  baffle  the  paint- 


r/e  7  aTa  e    of  four^months,  ;7s  art,  and  only  the  poet  can  poii. 

we^rrived  at  Madras ;  and  I  lost  no  tray.     The  first  watch  ^as  draw  ng 

^me  in  writing,   to  acquaint  my  pa-  to  a  close  ;  it  had  struck  seven^boU^^^^^ 

rents  of  my  destination  :  but   unfor-  the^^^'!"«"  °"  ^^^  ^°"  r"' d  ^^^^^^ 

tunately,  the    letter    never   reached  claimed    -all's   7I!       ^^^^X'^ 

their  hands,  as  the   ship  which  con-  ^hing  was   agam    hu  hed   to   sc^en^^^^ 

veyed  it  was  wrecked  off  the  Cape,  stillness     ^^^'^  ^^anding  on  the  gan^^ 

and  every  soul    perished.     Scarcely  way,  full  ot  pensive  musings,  «atch 


*  Miles. 
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ing  a  bright  star,  just  kindling  on  the 
ver^c  of  the  horizon  :  it  beamed  like 
a  ray  of  hope,  irradiating  the  gloom 
which  hung  heavy  upon  ray  heart. 
Suddenly  it  expanded  like  the  glow- 
ing meteor,  and  the  ocean  was  illu- 
minated with  ;i  rtni  and  gory  tinge.  I 
was  struck  '.viui  astonishment;  but 
at  the  same  moment  an  exclamation 
resounded  fore  and  aft,  "  A  ship  on 
fire  !  a  ship  on  fire  !"  and  the  horrid 
conviction  was,  alas  !  too  evident. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  flames  were  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  the  ship  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant. Never  before  did  1  witness 
such  alacrity  among  our  crew  as  in 
that  hour  of  peril.  The  captain,  and 
every  officer  and  man,  were  on  deck 
immediately  :  and  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  frigate  to  approach  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  rescue  the  sufferers, 
before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  from 
the  period  of  first  noticing  the  fire, 
every  boat  was  in  motion  towards 
the  scene  of  danger.  It  fell  to  my 
lot  to  command  the  captain's  gig,  a 
swift-pulling  boat,  with  seven  men, 
who  bent  to  their  oars  with  all  the 
might  of  brave  and  generous  spirits. 
As  we  drew  near,  the  destructive 
element  raged  with  increasing  fury ; 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  wretched  crea- 
tures came  mingling  with  the  crack- 
ling of  the  flames  and  the  crash  of 
falling  masts.  The  frigate  had  fired 
guns  and  hoisted  lights,  to  shew  them 
succour  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  boats' 
crews  occasionally  cheered,  to  an- 
nounce that  that  they  were  approach- 
to  their  rescue.  The  shouts  were 
returned  from  the  burning  ship  ;  but 
so  wild,  so  fearful,  they  sounded  like 
the  expiring  yell  of  agony,  that  still 
clung  to  hope  and  life.  1  would  have 
dashed  instantly  alongside,  but  the 
old  coxswain  respectfully  warned  ma 
of  the  danger  ofsucli  a  measure,  "as 
the  boat,"  he  said,  "  would  instantly 
be  swamped  by  the  crowds  that 
would  rush  into  her."  We  were 
now  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
vessel,  and  oh  !  what  a  sight  of  hor- 
ror was  presented  !  The  ports  were 
all  open,  and  the  flames  pouring 
from  them  as  from  so  many  mouths, 


seemed  eager  for  their  prey.  Num- 
bers of  poor  creatures  were  swim- 
ming towards  us,  whilst  others  held 
pieces  of  shattered  spars,  with  strong 
convulsive  grasp.  The  fore-part  of 
the  ship  was  nearly  consumed,  and 
the  upper  part  abaft  was  rapidly  fall- 
ing in.  Those  who  could  swim,  we 
left  for  other  boats  to  take  up  ;  and 
pulling  under  the  stern,  we  lay  un- 
observed, by  the  gun-room  ports, 
while  the  fiery  fragments  came  tum- 
bling thick  about  us.  Trusting  to 
my  skill  in  swimming,  should  it  be 
deemed  requisite  to  jump  overboard, 
I  instantly  entered  the  port-hole  ; 
and  the  ship  having  turned  before 
the  wind,  what  little  air  there  was, 
drove  the  greatest  part  of  the  smoke 
forward :  yet  there  was  an  almost 
insupportable  heat,  and  the  suffocat- 
ing vapours  bid  defiance  to  my  ef- 
forts to  penetrate  further.  A  feel- 
ing I  could  not  account  for — an  inde- 
scribable feeling — urged  me  on,  and 
I  reached  the  gun-room  ladder,  at 
the  bottom  of  wliich  lay  a  human 
being,  whose  suflerings,  apparently, 
were  over.  I  passed  my  hand  quick- 
ly to  the  heart,  to  feel  if  any  palpita- 
tion yet  remained,  and  discovered 
that  the  individual  was  a  female  :  sh6 
was  yet  living,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  safely  in  the  boat.  Again  I  re- 
turned with  three  of  my  crew  and 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing 
eight  poor  wretches,  who  lay  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  must  soon 
have  perished.  Stimulated  by  suc- 
cess, we  penetrated  to  the  burning 
deck  above  ;  and  never  shall  I  for- 
get the  horror  of  the  spectacle. 
Here  all  was  brilliancy  and  light ; 
and  the  devouring  element,  rolling 
its  huge  volumes  over  many  a  devot- 
ed victim,  roared  in  its  fierceness, 
as  if  to  stifle  the  thrilling  scream  of 
the  last  death-pang.  Several  half- 
burnt  and  mangled  bodies  could  be 
distinguished  in  the  flames,  and  many 
others  lay  in  a  senseless  state,  uncon- 
scious of  the  awful  doom  awaiting 
them.  Near  the  transom,  abaft,  sat 
a  mother,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms. 
She  seemed  unconscious  of  any  ob- 
ject moving  near  her :  she  saw  not 
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our  approach,  but  her  eye-balls  wild- 
ly glared    upon    the  red  hue  of  the 
burning    fabric.     I    spoke    to    her, 
shook   her   arm,  but    her   eyes  still 
continued    fixed — alas  !  the   film   of 
death   was    on    them !     She  heeded 
me  not,  but  clasped  her  infant  closer 
to   her  bosom — gave   one   wild,  one 
dismal  shriek,  and  mortal  agony  was 
over.     The    moments    became    ex- 
ceedingly precious  :  the  smiling  infant 
(for  it  smiled  amidst  the  horrors  of  the 
appalling  scene,)  was  secured ;  and 
several  poor  wretches  were  dragged  to 
the  gun-room  scuttle,  where  they  were 
thrown  down,   risking  their  limbs  to 
save  their  lives ;  and   the   boat  was 
completely  filled,  almost  to  sinking: 
yet  numbers  were   still  left  behind, 
and  roused  from  their  stupor  by  the 
increasing  heat,  came  rushing  to  the 
port,  and    plunging   headlong  in  the 
sea  : — it  was  but  changing  their  mode 
of  death  ;  for    the  watery  element, 
equally  fatal    with    that   from  which 
they     strove     to     escape — engulfed 
them  in  its  dark  abys«,  at  once  their 
destruction   and  their  grave.     I  was 
compelled  to  put  some  of  my  rescued 
party  in  the  launch,  and  then  pulled 
briskly  for  the  frigate.     The  female 
I  had  thus  saved  was  still  insensible ; 
but   yet,  as  she  lay  extended  in   the 
stern  sheets   of  the    boat,    with   her 
head  resting    on    my  knees,   I  could 
feel  the  tremulous  palpitation  of  her 
heart ;    and    Hope    whispered,   that 
she  might  yet  recover.     She  appear- 
ed to    be   young,    but   her  dark  hair 
hung  in  thick   flakes  down  her  face, 
so  as  to  conceal  her  features.     The 
worthy  coxswain   had   wrapped  the 
infant  in  his  jacket,  which  was  now 
sweetly  sleeping   in   the  box  by  his 
side. 

Several  of  the  sufferers,  restored 
to  fresh  air,  speedily  recovered  ;  but 
it  was  only  to  lament  some  one  whom 
they  supposed  had  perished.  In  the 
bows  of  the  boat,  an  elderly  man 
raised  his  white  bead,  and  with  inco- 
herent language,  inquired  where  he 
was.  The  bowman  soothed  him,  and 
tried  to  explain  his  situation.  "  But 
my  son  !  my  daughter  !"  he  exclaim- 
©dj  "  where  are  they  ?"     Then  turn- 


ing to  the  burning  ship—"  Wretch- 
ed, wretched  man,  they  are  lost! — 
lost  for  ever,  and  I  yet  live  !"     He 
struggled  to   throw  himself  into  the 
sea,    but,    overcome   with  weakness, 
fell    backward.      At    this    moment 
another  voice    faintly  uttered,  "  My 
father  !     my    fftther  !"      A    cry    of 
ecstasy    burst   from    the    old   man's 
lips—it   was    his   son  !     The  yonth 
lay    near  me,  and  the   exclamation 
drew  my  attention  towards  him.  He 
started   up  like  one  awaking  from  a 
frightful    dream,   and   glared   wildly 
around.     But,  O  God  !   in  what  lan- 
guage  can    I   pourtray   the  various 
feelings  which    alternately  took  pos- 
session of  my  soul,  when,   fixing  his 
look  on  me,   I  saw  the   countenance 
of  Sir  Edward's  son.     A  sick  shud- 
dering came    across    me.     The  old 
man    had    called  upon  his  daughter. 
In  an  instant  the  inanimate  body  of 
the  young   female  was  raised  in  my 
arms.     I    parted    the    dark    tresses 
that  obscured    her  face,  and  as  the 
red  glare  shone  upon  it,   recognised 
my  Agnes  !     Yes,   it   was  she  !  ray 
arm  had  encircled  her  neck,  my  hand 
had  been   pressed   upon  her  heart — 
but    then  I  knew  her  not :   and  now 
to  find  her  thus  !     Sobs  of  anguish, 
and  tumultous  bursts  of  joy,  followed 
in  rapid  succession.     The  men  rest- 
ed   on    their    oars  :     the    coxswain 
guessed  the  cause,  but  knew  not  the 
whole  truth  ;  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  I  was   sufficiently    tranquil  to 
give  directions.     "  You    have  saved 
her.  Sir,"   said  the   coxswain,  and  a 
glow  of  pleasure  filled  my  heart.  Sir 
Edward  and  his  son  had  relapsed  in- 
to stupor,  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
reached  the  frigate.     I  sprang  upon 
the    deck,    to    inform    the    captain 
whom    I    had  brought,   and  then  re- 
turned again  to  the  boat,    to  see  my 
only,  my  richest  treasure,  safely  con- 
ducted   up    the  side.     In  my  arnas  I 
carried  the  dear  girl  to  the  captain's 
cabin  :  stole  one  kiss  from  those  lips, 
on  which  I  had   hung  with  such  de- 
light   in    early  infancy — pressed  her 
to    my    heart — and    then     hastened 
back  to  my  duty.     Again  I  reached 
the  ship  ;  but  all  approach  was  now 
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impossible,  and  we  could  only  pick 
up  those  who  were  enabled  to  swim; 
and  occasionally,  by  great  hazard, 
run  so  close  as  to  receive  some  poor 
sufferer  from  the  wreck.  Yet  there 
were  many  who  still  remained  ;  and 
dreading  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
sea,  hung  tremblingly  between  two 
deaths.  My  boat  was  once  more 
filled,  as  were  also  all  the  rest,  and 
we  made  for  the  frigate,  which  had 
arrived  within  a  short  distance.  Sud- 
denly, an  awful  explosion  shook  the 
whole  atmosphere,  the  glare  of  light 
was  for  a  moment  increased — the 
next,  a  shower  of  blazing  timbers  fell 
in  every  direction  around  ;  and  the 
pale  moon  alone  shed  her  silvery  ef- 
fulgence on  the  transparent  wave. 
No  shouts,  no  shrieks  were  to  be 
heard  :  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
passed,  and  all  was  as  tranquil  as 
the  grave.  Happily  the  burning  ruin 
had  struck  none  of  the  boats,  and  we 
soon  afterwards  put  the  sufferers  on 
board.  The  boats  then  again  re- 
paired to  the  place  ;  but,  except  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  wrecks, 
no  trace  was  left  :  the  swelling  bil- 
lows rolled  smoothly  on — and  that 
gallant  ship,  with  many  a  stout  heart 
was  buried  beneath  its  deceitful  sur- 
face. Still  we  passed  across  and 
across,  in  every  direction  ;  and  long 
after  the  sun  had  kindled  op  the  day 
our  search  was  continued  ;  but  no- 
thing met  our  view,  except  mutilat- 
ed fragments  of  human  bodies,  and 
pieces  of  blackened  timber.  All 
hands  repaired  on  board,  the  boats 
were  hoisted  in,  and  the  frigate  pur- 
sued her  way  to  England. 

On  getting  aboard,  I  hastened  to 
the  surgeon,  and  inquired  the  state  of 
Agnes  and  her  friends.  They  had  all  re- 
covered, and  were  composed  to  slum- 
ber. Etiquette  forbade  my  entering 
the  precincts  of  the  cabin  uninvited  ; 
yet  I  lingered  near  the  door,  and  the 
steward  gave  me  all  the  information  I 
could  obtain.  Duty  compelled  me 
to  attend  in  another  part  of  the  ship; 
after  which  I  hastened  to  my  birth, 
and  equipped  myself  in  uniform,  for 
the  forenoon  watch.  Never  was  I 
more  studious  in.  adjusting  my  dress  ; 


and  a  feeling  of  pride  animated  me, 
under  the  reflection  that  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  earn  my  present  dis- 
tinction solely  by  rny  own  efforts. 
We  had  saved  ninety-seven  people 
(including  passengers,)  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three.  The  ship 
was  an  East  Indiaman,  on  her  pass- 
age out ;  and  Sir  Edward  was  going 
in  her  to  Calcutta,  to  fill  a  high  of- 
ficial station.  No  one  could  tell  how 
the  fire  had  originated,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  communication  of  some  com- 
bustible matter  with  the  fodder, 
stowed  in  the  orlop  deck,  for  the 
live-stock;  but  so  amazingly  rapid 
had  been  its  spread,  that  the  boats 
were  rendered  useless  before  they 
could  be  got  out,  excepting  one 
small  jolly-boat,  which  sunk  soon 
after  it  was  lowered.  Notwithstand- 
ing my  attention  to  dress,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  tumult 
of  agitation  under  which  I  laboured. 
Parents — home — Agnes — all  rushed 
upon  my  heart  j  and  the  cruel  blow 
which  had  occasioned  my  departure, 
mingled  with  the  rest.  When  reliev- 
ing the  watch,  I  found  my  friend, 
the  lieutenant,  upon  deck,  and  to 
him  I  briefly  related  my  situation. 
He  had  heard  parts  of  my  story  be- 
fore :  but  when  I  told  him  all,  he 
advised  me  to  suffer  things  to  take 
their  course ;  to  manifest  a  becom- 
ing spirit,  and  by  no  means  to  shew 
resentment.  He  said,  the  captain 
had  spoken  very  highly  of  me,  for 
my  exertions  and  humanity,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  with  my  conduct. 
Praise  is  sweet  from  those  who  de- 
spise unmeaning  flattery,  and  this 
came  like  a  cordial  to  my  drooping 
mind. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock  Sir  Edward 
awoke,  considerably  refreshed,  and 
walked  about  the  cabin.  He  talked 
much  of  his  deliverer  ;  and  on  being 
soon  after  joined  by  his  children,  he 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their 
safety.  While  rising  from  the  atti- 
tude of  thanksgiving,  his  eye  was 
suddenly  caught  by  a  view  of  his  own 
castle, and  several  neighbouring  pros- 
pects,   which  I  had  delineated  from 
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memory.     He  stood  still  ;  it  revived 
recollections   at   once  both  pleasing 
and  painful.  Agnes  joined  hira,  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  she, 
too,    had    discovered   the  cottage  of 
my  parents.     Her    brother   had   left 
them,  for  the  deck.     The  moment  I 
saw  him    ascending,  a  feeling  of  in- 
di<^nation  filled  my  breast,  but  it  was 
momentary  :  I    gave    him   the  usual 
salute,  and  walked  forward,  to  issue 
directions  to  the  men.    Shortly  after- 
wards Sir  Edward  and  Agnes  appear- 
ed  and  my  agitation  became  almost 
insupportable,    particularly    when    I 
heard  the  captain's  voice  hailmg  me, 
and  guessed  the   purport  of   his  call. 
Mustering    all    ray  resolution,  I  ap- 
proached them  ;  but   who  can  paint 
the  different  look  of  father,  son,  and 
daughter  ?     The  countenance  of  the 
fust  was  suffused   with   shame ;  the 
second    betrayed    a    humble   pride  ; 
while  Agues,'  her    eyes    filled    with 
tears,  viewed    me   with    tenderness, 
mingled  with  reproach.    Sir  Edward 
expressed    his  ackno.wledgments    in 
broken    accents  ;  sometimes    it  was 
stiff  formality,  and   then   it  sunk  to 
condescending  kindness.   There  was 
a  conflict  of   passions   in    his  breast. 
He  took  my  hand  with  coldness,  and 
then  pressed   it    ardently.     The  son 
had  walked    away,  but  Agnes  spoke 
volumes   to   my   soul.     1    had   been 
treasured  in  her   memory  with  fond 
affection.     The    interview   was   dis- 
tressing to  each.     I   would    have  in- 
quired for   my   parents  ;  but  while 
the  question    hung   upon  my  lips,  a 
well-remembered   face    displayed  it- 
self—it was  the   old   butler   of  the 
family.     As  soon  as  it  was   possible, 
I  took  the  old  man  aside,  and  learn- 
ed that  the   kind    beings  to  whom  I 
owed    existence   had  been  dismissed 
from  the  estate,  but   had  since    ob- 
tained   a    competency    through    the 
death   of  a  relation,   and  were  now 
comfortably     settled.       They     had 
mourned  my  loss  as  one  who  would 
never  return,  and  he    believed  they 
were  totally   unacquainted   with  my 
being  alive.     I  brielly  ran   over  my 
hisioi-y  to  him,  and  only  on  one  sub- 
ject  was  1  silent ;  but  this  was  un- 


necessary,  as  he  told  me  many  cir- 
cumstances    which    gladdened    my 
heart.     Being  officer  of  the  forenoon 
watch,  it  was   mv  turn    to  dine  with 
the    captain.     This    I    would  gladly 
have  declined  ;  but  it  was  itnpossible, 
without  a  breach  of  regulations.     At 
the  appointed  hour,   after  putting  on 
my  full  dress,  I  entered    the    cabin, 
and  was  seated,   at  the  captain's  de- 
sire by  the  side  of  Agnes.     Sir  Ed- 
ward bit  his  lips,  but  his  son  quitted 
the  table,  muttering  something  about 
plebeian  ;  while   the  sweet  girl  was 
almost    fainting    with    alarm.     The 
captain  had  noticed  a  strange  pecu- 
liarity at  our  first  meeting ;  and,  as 
I  understood-  afterwards,  had  made 
many      inquiries       respecting      me. 
My  friend    the    lieutenant    had  also 
given  him    some  hints,   but  his  heart     ' 
was  too  generous   to   insult   an  indi- 
vidual because  his  origin  was  humble. 
He    himself    bad    climbed    througii 
every  gradation  to  his  present  rank,    j 
and  despised  the  proud  aspirings  of  ^ 
those  who    considered    high  birth  as 
the  gieatest  recommendation.    With- 
out discomposing  himself,   he  direct- 
ed the  steward    to   carry    the  young 
gentleman's    plate   to  another  table. 
Sir  Edward  felt  this  ;  and  rising  up, 
demanded  whether   his  present  con- 
dition had  so  far  reduced  hira  in  the 
caotain's  estimation,  as  to  make  him 
the  object  of  insult  ?  "  Sir  Edward,^' 
replied   the  captain,  calmly,  "  when 
you  have  explained  yourself,  I  shall 
be    better    able   to  answer   you  :  at 
present  I  am   involved   in  mystery." 
"  Look  there  !"    said   the  Baronet, 
pointing    to    me,    "the  son    of  my 
gardener  !  Look  there  !"    continued 
he,  turning  to   his  son,  "  the  heir  of 
the  richest  baronetage  in  Great  Brit- 
ain :  and  that,"    pointing  to  Agnes, 
"  to    my    shame   be    it  spoken,      is 
my  daughter  !"    I    offered    to    with- 
draw.    '•  Sit   still,   Mr.  ,"  said 

the  captain,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
rising  at  the  same  time  with  all  the 
dignity  which  marked  his  character, 
"  Sir  Edward,"  he  coolly  answered, 
'<  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  taunt  any 
one  with  obligations.  I  view  man- 
kind as  united  to  me  by  the  strongest' 
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ties  ;  and  whether  it  was  a  beggar  or 
a  duke,  should  consider  I  had  only 
done  my  duty,  in  snatching  a  fellow 
creature  from  destruction.  But,  let 
me  ask,  where  would  your  baronet- 
age have  been,  had  not  this  young 
officer  stepped  between  you  and  the 
grave  ?  Where  would  your  ungrate- 
ful son  have  been,  but  for  his  timely 
aid  ?  And  where  would  this  sweet 
girl,  of  whom  any  father  ought  to  be 
proud — where,  I  say,  woi^ld  she  have 
been,  but  for  the  youth  you  despise  ?" 
He  grew  warm.  "  By  heaven  !  Sir 
Edward  !  you  would  have  found  the 
sharks  no  respecters  of  birth  or  rich- 
es :  they  revel  in  the  glorious  spoils 
of  Death ;  and  you,  long  ere  now, 
might  have  satiated  their  ravenous 
appetites  !"  The  Baronet  shuddered. 
"  As  for  this  young  officer,  he  has 
been  upwards  of  three  years  under 
my  command.  I  have  watched  him 
silently  and  secretly :  he  is  a  noble 
fellow,  and  shall  never  want  a  friend 
while  these  old  timbers  hold  togeth- 
er !  If  he  has  injured  your  daughter, 
say  so  at  once,  and  I  instantly  dis- 
card him."  "  He  has  !  he  has  !"  ex- 
claimed both  Sir  Edward  and  his 
son.  I  felt  myself  inspired  with  elo- 
quence, and  told  my  tale.  "  If," 
said  I,  "  to  love  Miss  Agnes  is  a 
crime,  it  is  one  that  has  produced 
the  most  happy  results,  and  never, 
never,  will  I  resign  it.  To  that  love 
I  am  indebted  for  my  present  situa- 
tion ;  it  has  been  the  Polestar  of 
my  heart,  yet  never  till  this  moment 
did  my  lips  avow  it.  This,  then. 
Sir,  is  the  injury  I  have  committed  ; 
and  now  it  remains  with  you,  to 
drive  me  from  \'ou,  or  still  to  cherish 
the  obscure  individual  whom  you  are 
pleased  to  patronise,"  "Drive  you 
away,  my  boy  !"  replied  the  captain  : 
"  no,  no.  I  should  indeed  consider 
you  unworthy  of  my  notice,  could 
you  associate  with  so  lovely  a  lass, 
and  be  insensible  to  her  amiable 
disposition  and  beauty.  But  what 
says  the  fair  lady  ?  Does  she,  too, 
despise  the  poor  but  honest  sailor  ?" 
A  faint  smile  passed  across  her  pal- 
lid cheek,  as  she  distinctly  uttered — 
"  He  has  preserved  my  father's  life  !'' 


At  that  moment,  thrown  off  my  guard, 
I  caught  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to 
my  lips.  Both  her  father  and  her 
brother  saw  it,  but  they  neither  spoke 
nor  moved.  "  Come,  come  !"  said 
the  captain,  as  he  turned  round  to  hide 
the  gathering  tear  :  "  let  us  sit  down 
to  dinner,  and  we'll  discuss  the  mat- 
ter afterwards.  At  present,  thank 
God  you  are  safe  :  the  young  folks 
have  yet  many  years  to  pass  over 
their  heads,  and  a  thousand  things 
may  happen."  A  pang  shot  through 
mv  breast.  "  Thus  much,  however, 
I  will  say  :  if  ever  he  disgraces  his 
cloth,  I  will  be  the  first  to  oppose 
his  designs  ;  but  if,  on  the  cojitrary, 
he  continues  as  he  has  begun,  I  will 
support  him,  by  G —  !  with  hand 
and  heart :  so.  Sir  Edward  you  will 
have  two  opponents,  instead  of 
one."  Sir  Edward  resumed  his  seat, 
his  son  returned  to  the  table,  but  it 
was  evidently  with  great  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  the  dinner  passed  off  toler- 
ably well. 

The  infant  I  had  taken  from  its 
dying  mother  was  the  son  of  a  female 
passenger,  going  to  join  her  husband, 
an  officer  in  the  army,  who  had  pre- 
ceded her  about  twelve  months,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  impossible  she  could 
accompany  him.  The  little  inno- 
cent did  not  want  for  nurses  in  the 
frigate,  as  a  great  many  women  htui 
been  saved,  and  all  were  anxious  to 
caress  and  fondle  the  child.  After 
touching  at  the  island  of  Flores,  for 
a  supply  of  water  and  fresh  provi- 
sions, we  pursued  our  course  for 
home;  and  though,  from  my  junior 
station,  I  could  not  join  the  company 
of  Sir  Edward  and  his  family,  nor 
even  approach  the  captain,  unless  on 
duty,  yet  Agnes  took  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  me.  J 
did  not  venture  to  mention  my  ardent 
attachment,  or  request  a  return  of 
her  esteem,  yet  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  we  regarded  each 
other  with  feelings  of  affection,  found- 
ed upon  the  purest  desire  of  pro- 
moting each  other's  happiness.  Mono 
but  those  who  have  witnessed,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  a  fine 
clear  summer    evening,  passed  upon 
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the  glossy  surface  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  the  season  when  the  officers  as- 
semble on  the  quarter-deck,  and,  as 
they  pace  fore  and  aft,  enjoy  the  so. 
cial  and  unrestrained  converse  which 
is  precious  to  the  heart.  The  falling 
shades  of  twilight  conceal  the  anx- 
ious look,  the  starting  tear,  as  busy 
Memory  conjures  up  scenes  of  past 
ioys,  and  Hope  pourtraysthe  coming 
future.  It  was  at  these  hours  that 
Agnes  generally  came  on  deck,  and 
I  sometimes  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  enjoying  her  society.  Sir 
Edward  had  relaxed  in  his  haughti- 
ness ;  but  his  son  remained  impene- 
trably stubborn. 

At  length  we  arrived  in  England. 
The  Baronet    repaired    to  London  ; 
but    previously    to    his  departure,  I 
received  the  most  solemn   assurance 
of  the  constancy  of  Agnes.     To  my 
friend  the  lieutenant  I  was    indebted 
for  this   last   interview  ;  and   in    his 
presence    our    vows  of  fidelity  weie 
pledged.      As  soon   as    possible,    I 
visited    my  parents    (whose  joy  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds)    and   found  them 
very   comfortably    settled.       A  few 
weeks  after  our  arrival,  the  Baronet, 
with  his  son  and  daughter, once  more 
embarked  for   Bombay.     I  had  one 
farewell    letter    from    Agnes;    and 
every  feeling  of  my  soul  was  roused 
to  renewed  exertions   in   my  profes- 
sion, under  the  hope  of  one  day  call- 
ing her  mine.    It  would  be  a  useless, 
though  perhaps  not  an  uninteresting 
task   for  me  to  detail  the   events   of 
seven  succeeding  years;  during  which 
I  frequently  endeavoured  to  get  upon 
the  East  India   station,   and  at   last 
succeeded.      Through    the    recom- 
mendation of  the  captains  I  had  serv- 
ed with,  I  was  at  this  time  first  heu- 
teuant  of  a  sloop  of  war,  and  had  ob- 
tained considerable  property  in  prize- 
money  ;  but  I  knew  it  would  be  ne- 


cessary   to    gain    higher  promotioCf 
before   Sir  Edward    would   listen  to  - 
my   proposals.       Nevertheless,    the 
prospect  of  seeing    Agnes,  afibrded 
the  most  lively  emotions  of  pleasing 
expectation.     To  this  moment  I  can 
remember  the  delight  which  swelled 
my  soul,  when  we  anchored  at  Bom- 
bay, with  an  enemy's  vessel  of  supe- 
rior force,   which  we  had  captured, 
after  a  smart  engagement ;  and  which 
had  been,  /or  a  long  time,    a   great 
annoyance  to  our  trade  in  the  India 
seas.     As  soon  as  duty  would  permit, 
I  went  ashore,  and  eagerly  enquired 
for    the    residence    of   Sir    Edward. 
Thither  I  hastened,   and  almost  the 
first  individual  that  met  my  sight  was 
the  old  butler.     From  him  I  learned 
that  the  baronet  had  been  consigned 
to  the  tomb    about   nine  months  be- 
fore ;  that  young  Sir  Edward  retain- 
ed an  important  office  ;  and  that  the 
gentle  Agnes,  harassed  by  the  impor- 
tunitics  of  her  brother  (I  afterwards  J 
heard  cruelties),  to  become  the  wife  i 
of  an  extremely  wealthy  but  deprav- 
ed libertine,  had  sunk,  broken-heart- 
ed to  the  grave  !  and   the  old    man, 
with  many  tears,  placed  in  my  hands 
her  last  letter,  addressed  to  me,  with 
a  small  box,  containing  her  miniature 
and    several    other  mementos  of  an 
affectionate  heart. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
anguish  of  my  spirit  at  this  heavy  dis- 
appointment. Many  years  have  flown 
away  since,  and  I  am  now  an  old 
post-captain  ;  but  though  1  have  seen 
hundreds  of  beautiful  and  pleasing 
women,  I  am  still  single.  My  afi'ec- 
tion  for  the  devoted  Agnes— my  first, 
my  only  love — remains  unshaken  ; 
and  I  look  forward  to  that  happy 
union,  in  the  blissful  realms  of  im- 
.iiortality,  which  knows  neither  sepa- 
ration nor  sorrow  ! 

The  Old  Sailoe. 
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DE  VERE.* 


AlSl  attempt  is  manifestly  making 
to  puff  this  very  superior  moral 
performance  into  a  sort  of  political 
portraiture,  for  which  the  venerable 
and  very  accomplished  writer  surely 
never  destined  it,  calculated  as  such 
an  attempt  is  to  ruin  its  present  utili- 
ty and  permanent  reputation.  Am- 
bition is  the  stuff  of  the  book  ;  and 
he  illustrates  and  exemplifies  the  bas- 
tard and  legitimate  species  of  it,  by 
exhibiting — how  could  he  do  other- 
wise ? — the  characters  and  careers  of 
the  leaders  of  political  parties — some 
prompted  by  selfish  profligacy,  and 
others  aspiring  to  the  purest  and  most 
elevated  patriotism.  Premiers,  and 
secretaries,  and  chancellors,  cannot 
of  course  be  spoken  of,  even  as  ima- 
ginary shadows,  without  recalling  re- 
alities :  and  accordingly  the  reader, 
in  the  tale  before  us,  insensibly,  and, 
if  the  fact  be  previously  asserted, 
perhaps  resolutely  takes  them  for 
portraits ;  and  portraits,  in  some  of 
the  features,  they  undoubtedly  are. 
The  features  of  ministers,  from  Bol- 
ingbroke  to  Pitt,  are  traceable  dis- 
tinctly enough  ;  but  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous,  Mr.  Wentworth,  the 
patriot  minister,  the  daily  prints  and 
some  of  the  literary  journals,  most 
absurdly  and  stupidly  will  have  to  be 
Mr.  Canning.  Mr.  Canning,  indeed, 
just  now,  is  the  hero  of  the  liberal 
prints,  and  an  act  of  oblivion  seems 
by  consent  to  have  been  past  on  all 
his  long  and  habitual  support  of  the 
worst  corruptions  of  a  corrupt  sys- 
tem, controlled  by  a  predominating 
oligarchy,  the  weight  of  whose  iron 
hand  he  is  himself  now  feeling,  and 
which,  should  he  even  shake  it  off 
for  the  present,  will  eventually  crush 
him.  Heaven  forbid,  that  we  should 
refuse  to  Mr.  Canning  all  title  to 
patriotism — but  he  must  be  judged  by 
his  acts.  This  Mr.  Wentworth  of 
the  novel,  is  pourtrayed  as  a  man  re- 
solved upon  introducing  a  new  and 


more  liberal  system  of  government — = 
upon  setting  his  face  steadily  against 
official  or  family  intrigues — upon  ad- 
ministering a  government  of  "  mea- 
sures, not  men" — that  is,  of  shaping 
public  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  comnmnity  at  large,  great  and 
small,  and  not  of  one  of  its  orders, 
&c.  Now,  really,  to  think  of  Mr. 
Canning  in  this  light  is  quite  ridicu- 
lous. What,  in  the  existing  system 
of  representation,  can  a  government 
be  but  one  of  political  intrigue — one 
of  exchange — of  buying  and  selling  ; 
and  who  has  ever,  from  first  to  last, 
been  half  so  resolute,  and  so  turbu- 
lent and  insolent  an  opponent  of  re- 
form as  Mr.  Canning  1  He  has  glo- 
ried in  this  opponency ;  and  no  man 
can  rationally  expect  a  change  in  this 
respect ;  and  if  not  in  this  respect, 
none  in  the  general  system  of  admin- 
istration— none  essentially  and  effi- 
ciently— and  for  any  thing  else  we 
care  not  a  straw. 

We  do  not  however  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  writer  had  individu- 
als, known  and  tried,  specifically  and 
wholly  in  view ;  if  he  had,  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  be  the  foreign  secretary, 
then  he  must  either  have  the  eyes  of 
a  lynx,  or  be  as  blind  as  a  bat.  But 
he  is  no  blind  man  ;  and  we  therefore 
the  more  wonder — and  must  wonder 
— at  the  unconcerned,  unhesitating 
tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  borough 
influence,  as  if  it  never  entered  his 
thoughts  as  a  matter  deserving  of 
censure;  and  nothing,  we  conceive, 
but  the  long  and  hardening  possession 
of  office  could  have  brought  a  maa 
of  his  high  moral  purity  of  principle 
— vrhich  strikes  us  at  every  turn,  and 
is  every  where  else  consistently,  beau- 
tifully, and  feelingly  enforced — not 
only  not  to  reprobate,  but  by  impli- 
cation to  approve  of  the  corrupting 
effects  of  iu     Fut  to  the  novel : — 

De  Vere  is  the  descendent  of  the 
noble  family  of  that  name,  theyoung- 
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er  son  of  a  general  officer  of  very 
small  property,  and  left  by  the  death 
of  his  father  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
an  elder  brother.      This  elder  bro- 
ther studiously  neglects  him  ;  and  in 
his  boyhood  he  finds  himself  the  sole 
occupant  of  the   ancient  tumbling- 
down  mansion,  with  no  other  attend- 
ance than  the  old  servant  who  has 
the  care  of  the  house  and  grounds. 
He  is  thus  suffered  to  run  wild  and 
unlicked— remote  from  all  acquaint- 
ance with  the  elegances  of  life,  and 
possessing  scarcely  its  ordinary  com- 
forts ;  his  education  is  utterly  unat- 
tended  to  ;   his   manners  roughen  ; 
and  he  is  in  manifest  danger  of  sink- 
ing   fast  into  the   coarsest     habits, 
and  of  never  recovering  the  position 
in  society  to  which  his  birth  entitles 
him,  and  which   his  natural  abilities, 
could  they  be  cultivated,  seem  des- 
tined to  adorn.     In  spite  of  the  bro- 
ther's cruel  and  insidious  neglect — in 
spite  of  all  resolves  to  depress  him 
below  his  caste,  the  noble  disposition 
and  lurking  talents  of  the   lad,  inter- 
est one  of  his  father's  friends — one  of 
his  guardians — with  nothing  but  the 
person  to  guard — and  after  the  failure 
of  many  attempts,  at  last  an  old  re- 
tired and  eccentric  Oxonian    is  per- 
suaded to  take  charge  of  him  ;    and,^ 
tinder  his  instruction,  he  picks  up,  if 
not  polished  manners,  at  least  some 
useful  classical  knowledge. 

As  his  mind  opens,  and  his  moral 
qualities  develope,  firmness  and  reso- 
lution appear  to  be  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  his  nature.      He  was  now 
sixteen,  and  had  not  seen  his  mother 
from  infancy — the  elder  brother's  po- 
licy— the  principles,  or  at  least  the 
purpose,  of  which  are  not  very  satis- 
factorily defined — had  interrupted  all 
intercourse  between  the  mother  and 
the  son.      This  separation,  and  the 
general  oppression  he  labours  under, 
kindle  his   indignation,  and  prompt 
him  to  expostulate  roundly.    He  will 
see  her,  and  he  does  see   her ;    and 
they  behold  each  other  with  senti- 
ments of  mutual  tenderness,  and   a 
%varm   admiration,   that  after  inter- 
course never  cooled  again. 
Luckily  for  De  Vere,  about  this 


time  his  elder  brother  dies  ;  and 
though  the  property  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeds is  small,  his  guardians  now  be- 
stir themselves  to  shape  his  fuiure 
destiny.  One  of  them  is  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  eminence— the  late  Dean  of 

a_  Christ  Church,  we  may  here 

say  at  once— for  CyrilJackson  doubt- 
less was  in  the  writer's  mind.     This 
is  one   of  the  most  finished  portraits 
in  the  book.    The  dean  is  represent- 
ed as  a  man  of  influence  among  the 
greatest—of  learning,  talent,  polish, 
and  moral  superiority.  On  the  dean's 
advice  he  goes  to  Oxford  ;  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  this  respected 
and  respectable  adviser,  he  success- 
fully pursues  his  studies  ;   and  under 
the  noble  lessons  of  his  noble  mother, 
he  matures  in   every  excellent  pro- 
pensity, and  every  high  and  firm  re- 
solve. .  ,  , . 

Now  he  first  meets  with  his  cousin. 
Lady  Constance  Mowbray— an  heir- 
ess of  immense  expectations,  with  all 
the   fascinations  of  beauty,  dignity,    ^ 
sense,  and  worth,  to  unite  in  laying 
spell-bound  for  ever  his  first  feelings 
of  love.       The  lady's  father.  Lord 
Mowbray— a  brother   of  De  Vere's 
mother— is  in  office,  devoted  to  place 
and  politics— a  man  of  very  inferior 
abilities,  and  of  no  very  lofty  sense 
of    integrity,    where    any    obstacle, 
which  could   be   removed  by  a  little 
management,  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambitious  views. 

With  the  little  property  to  which 
De  Vere  succeeded  on  his  brother  s 
death,  was  the  command   of  one  ot 
the  seats  of  the  neighboring  borough  : 
and   to  this   command  he  owes  the 
notice  Lord  Mowbray  takes  of  him 
—particularly   his  invitation,   and   a 
long  visit  of  months  to  Castle  Mow- 
bray.     De  Vere,   however,   full   of 
swelling  notions  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  statesman,  declines   for   a  time 
taking  himself  the  seat,  and  proposes 
to  travel  and   see   the  world   under 
different  aspects,  the  better  to  quality 
himself   for    his    legislative    duties. 
Just  at  this  time   Lord   Mowbray ^s 
private  secretary,  who  held  De  Vere  s 
seat,  dies,  and  though   De  Vere  de- 
clines,  somebody  who  can  be  rehed 
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wpon  must  occupy  it.  He  recom- 
mends to  his  uncle  a  humble  friend 
of  the  name  of  Clayton — a  college 
acquaintance — a  tuft-hunter — already 
known  to  Lord  Mowbray  through  his 
introduction,  and  acceptable  to  him, 
to  fill  up  both  vacancies.  This  youth 
proves  a  scoundrel,  and  is  the  very 
representative  of  rascality  in  the  low- 
er ranks  of  office.  By  a  long  course 
of  assiduous  attentions  he  had  con- 
trived to  conciliate  De  Vere's  es- 
teem ;  and  gradually  now,  through 
him,  he  does  the  same  with  his  un- 
tie ;  and  finally,  through  that  uncle's 
cupidity  for  power  and  influence,  aid- 
ed by  De  Vere's  refusal  to  become  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  unworthy  re- 
lative, brings  about  an  alienation  be- 
tween the  parties.  Craftily,  he  ruins 
De  Vere's  interest  in  the  borough, 
which  he  secures  for  Lord  Mowbray 
—  with  something  very  like  conniv- 
ance on  the  superior's  part — and 
looks  forward  to  keeping  the  seat 
comfortably  and  securely,  not  on  the 
precarious  tenure  of  De  Vere's  ab- 
sence, or  of  De  Vere's  approbation, 
but  as  the  fee  and  reward  of  his  agen- 
cy in  the  dirtiest  work,  and  the  most 
degrading  political  traffic,  for  Lord 
Mowbray. 

Lord  Mowbray's  daughter  is  an 
observant  spectator  of  a  great  deal  of 
these  combined  machinations  of  her 
father  and  his  creature  against  her 
high-souled  cousin  ;  but  no  sooner  is 
her  knowledge  of  this  combined  pro- 
ceeding suspected,  than  every  motive 
available  with  a  delicate  and  high- 
minded  and  devoted  daughter,  is  put 
in  requisition  by  her  artful  father,  to 
lull,  and  subdue,  and  shame  her  from 
interference.  The  borough  is  thus 
lost  to  De  Vere  ;  and  very  soon  af- 
terwards, to  the  extreme  rehef  of 
Lord  Mowbray's  conscience,  he  fills 
up  the  measure  of  his  own  offences 
against  his  uncle's  party,  by  mani- 
festing a  pretty  decided  attachment 
to  a  certain  ex-minister. 

All  hopes  of  succeeding  in  the  ca- 
reer of  politics  were  thus  at  an  end  ; 
but  he  had  enjoyed  rich  opportuni- 
ties of  proving,  in  many  successive 
'.rials,  and  by  the  jejection  of  many 


offers  of  brilliant  slavery,  that  he 
loved  his  independence  better  than 
riches  coupled  with  discredit.  He 
now  buried  his  attachment  to  his  cou- 
sin in  the  depths  of  his  heart ;  and 
sick  of  the  profligacy  of  politicians, 
and  embittered  by  the  ingratitude  of 
tlie  reptile  he  had  raised  from  the 
dung-hill,  he  resolves  to  go  abroad. 
He  and  the  ex-minister,  Wentworth 
— himself  disgusted  and  defeated — 
the  patriot,  the  scholar,  the  orator, 
the  gentleman,  the  friend — a  combi- 
nation of  all  that  is  lofty,  brilliant, 
fascinating,  and  attaching — start  to- 
gether for  the  continent,  to  travel 
down  their  common  disgust,  and  mo- 
ralize among  the  sunny  vines  of  the 
south ;  and  we  accompany  them 
through  a  most  delightful  tour. 

But  ambition  had  gotten  one  of 
them  at  least  securely  within  the  in- 
fluence of  its  vortex,  though  as  far 
removed  from  its  centre  as  the  Py- 
renees ;  and,  from  different  motives, 
both  sigh  for  London  again,  and  its 
spirit-stirring  interests.  On  their  re- 
turn, the  political  world  is  in  a  state 
of  distraction — every  individual  on. 
the  rack — the  minister  just  ready  to 
let  go  his  feeble  hold — chiefs  con- 
flicting— and  subordinates  watching 
and  suspended.  Lord  Mowbray  is 
supplanted,  and  driven  to  the  coun- 
try, and  dies  miserably  of  baffled 
hopes — not  however  before  implor- 
ing and  importuning  his  daughter,  as 
the  sole  means  of  saving  his  life,  to 
marry  a  profligate  kinsman,  LordL 
Cleveland,  the  very  man  who  had 
turned  him  out,  and  who  was  ready 
to  condition — for  that  reward — to  ne- 
gociate  his  return  to  power. 

Constance,  and  her  struggles, 
through  these  importunities,  are  beau- 
tifully painted  ;  and  indeed  through- 
out the  novel,  from  her  first  intro- 
duction to  London,  where,  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  she  is  made  the  centre 
of  attraction  and  influence,  down  to 
the  time  when  she  watches  by  the 
bedside  of  her  luckless  parent,  we 
cannot  recollect,  in  novel  or  poem,  a 
picture  more  simple,  sensitive,  ener- 
getic, delicate,  and  commanding  than 
the  author'^  heroine.      Lord  M9^^• 
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bray  dies,  aud  she  succeeds  to  all  his 
large  possessions. 

But   soon   Lord  Cleveland,  who 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  traffic  lor 
her  hand,  gets  possession  of  a  deed, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  ancestor, 
through  whom  one-half  of  her  estates 
are  derived,  never  intended  them  for 
a  female,  but  that  they  should  go  to 
the  Clevelands,  of  whom  this  lord 
was  the  representative.      The  cause 
comes  to  trial,  when  it  appears  to  the 
judge  that  all  the  parlies  are  not  in 
court,  and  that  the  collateral  heirs  of 
Lord  Mowbray  must  appear.      De 
Vere  and  his  mother  persist  in  refus- 
ing the  summons,  till  the  matter  be- 
comes evident,    that   at  all   events, 
Constance's  right  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  that  the  question  concerns 
the  male  heir  only.     Then  at  last  he 
consents  ;  and  the  estates  are  finally 
adjudged,  not  to  Lord  Cleveland,  but 
to  himself. 

The  manner  in  which  De  Vere 
and  his  mother  are  enabled,  by  the 
greatness  and  integrity  of  their  souls, 
to  keep  well  with  Constance,  and  she 
with  them,  through  this  delicate  busi- 


ness of  the  trial ;  and  the  last  expla- 
nation between  De  Vere  and   Con- 
stance, in  which  he  pours  into  her 
ears  his  long-pent  tale  of  passion,  are 
far  above  our  praise  ;  and  we  will  not 
mar  either  of  them  by  attempting  the 
detail,  or  the  eulogium  they  deserve. 
The  story  however  cannot  be  said 
to  be  vigorously  developed — its  chief 
interest  lying  among  the  fluctuations, 
stratagems,  and   anxieties  of  public 
life  ;  but  political  profligacy  is  shewn 
up  in  a  true  and  strong  light ;   and 
every  kind  and  shade   of  it  meets 
with   a   reprobation,    in    which   our 
judgment    entirely    acquiesces.      It 
wants  the  vivid  colouring  that  lives  in 
the  Scotch  novels  ;  the  figures  do  not 
breathe  before  our  eyes,  and  speak 
to  our  ears :  the  machinery  does  not 
stand   out  in  that  bold  relief,  which 
there  so  occupies  and  engrosses  every 
sense  of  the  reader;   but  our  senti- 
ments and    our   understandings   are 
kept  in  constant  activity  ;  and  moral 
truth  is  elicited  with  strength  and  sim- 
plicity, and  a  heart-stirring  solemnity. 
The  writer  must  take  rank  with  the 
proudest. 


KITTY  KIRBY. 

A  TALE  or  REAL  LIFE. 

The  honeysuckle  of  the  cottage-porch, 

In  all  its  freshness,  all  its  fragrance  plucked. 

And  scattered  wantonly. 


THE  name  of  Kate  Kirby  is  now 
never  mentioned  in  the  village 
of  Amberstone  whhout  the  epithet  of 
'poor^  pronounced,  even  by  the  rudest 
speaker,  in  tones  of  commiseration. 
Silence  follows  the  exclamation,  dur- 
ing which  tears  are  seen  to  start  to 
the  eyes  of  the  young  and  the  old. 
It  is  not  two  years  since  that  very 
name  might  be  said  to  be  only  anoth- 
er word  for  cheerfulness  ;  for  at  that 
period  the  very  mention  of  it-was  sy- 
nonymous with  the  idea  of  a  lovely 
maiden,  sportively  innocent,  the 
sound  of  whose  voice  was  an  invoca- 
tion to  pleasure. 

Kate  Kirby  was  the  only  child  of 
Cicely  Kirby,  a  widow,  who  had  pre- 


served two  small  cottages,  with  about 
four  acres  of  land,  out  of  the  ruin  of 
that  property  which,  with   her  hand, 
she  had  bestowed  upon  her  late  hus- 
band.     He  had  been  one  of  those 
thoughtless,     good-natured     fellows, 
whom  the  world  admits  to  be  "  no- 
body's enemy  but  their  own."  Every 
man  is,  indeed,  either  his  own  best 
friend,   or   his  own    worst   enemy. 
Harry  Kirby  might  be  said,  with  and 
without  a  pun,  on  every  occasion,  to 
forget  himself:  the  worst  of  the  mat- 
ter was,  that  he  forgot  his  wife  and 
daughter  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Kirby  let  out  one  cottage  and  the 
land,  and  made  the  other,  with  its 
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charming  garden   and   orchard,  the 
dwelling  of  herself  and   little   Kate. 
She  possessed,  also,  a  contented  spi- 
rit ;  and  this,  with  a  iew   books  and 
her  daughter,  soon  reconciled  her  to 
her  condition.  Kate  was  her  treasure : 
the  laugh  that  ever  played  about  the 
dimpled  cheek  of  this  lovely  girl — 
(and  it  was  the   laugh   of  the  heart, 
the  unaffected  gaiety  of  affection) — 
was  her  happiness.      The   mother's 
spirit  caught  tiiat  hilarity   of  tender- 
ness,  manifested  thus   continually  in 
the  object  the  fondest  and   the  most 
endeared  to  it.    The  neighbours  par- 
ticipated in  the  influence  ;  and  it  be- 
came common,  from  one  end  of  Am- 
berstone  to  the  other,  on  any  appear- 
ance of  discontent,  to    say,   "  Well, 
now  !  why  can't  we  be  as  happy   as 
Dame  Kirby  and  her  daughter  Kate?" 
It  has  been   remarked  of  young 
women  whose  dispositions  are  distin- 
guished for  cheerfulness,  that  they  do 
not  love  readily;  but  that  when  they 
love,  they  love  earnestly.      In  truth, 
"  if  love  will  not  make  them  serious, 
nothing  will."     Poor   Kate   Kirby  ! 
she  was  between  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen, when  a  young  man,   who   had 
just   turned     his    one-and-twentieth 
year,  had  occasion  to  call  upon  her 
mother,  upon  business.     His  deceas- 
ed father  had  been  trustee    for   Mrs. 
Kirby 's  dowry,  and   he    had   found 
some  writings  belonging  to  her  among 
his  papers.    These  writings  were  im- 
portant, as  being  the  title-deeds  of 
her  little  property ;  but  as  her   pos- 
session of  them  would  add  nothing  to 
her  income,  she  had  hitherto  consid- 
ered them  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands 
of  her  trustee.     The  act,    however, 
showed  attention  to  her  interests,  and 
young  Mr.   Elmwood  was  cordially 
received.      What  his  actual  motives 
in  this  transaction  were,   I   will   not 
venture  to  insinuate.     He  had  seen 
Kate  Kirby  once  or  twice  at  his  fa- 
ther's house  ;  for  old  Elmwood  occa- 
sionally noticed  Mrs.  Kirby  and  her 
daughter,  and  invited  them  to  a  sort 
of  triennial  dinner,   during    which, 
with  much  apparent  feeling,  he  con- 
doled with  her  on  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance of  her  late  husband  ;  and 


lamented,  with  probably  as  much  sin- 
cerity as  delicacy,  that  her  handsome 
dowry  was  reduced  to  such  narrow 
limits.  Mrs.  Kirby  always  returned 
home  in  tears,  and  she  never  accept- 
ed the  invitation  but  with  repugnance. 

Kate  Kirby  was  then,  as  1  have 
said,  in  her  seventeenth  year.  1 
would  describe  her  if  I  could  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  colour  of  her  hair  or  of 
her  eyes — it  was  not  her  face  nor 
her  figure,  that  constituted  the  truly 
fascinating  loveliness  which  all  ac- 
knowledged who  approached  her. 
She  was  fair,  but  I  have  seen  fairer: 
her  hair  was  auburn,  but  I  have  seen 
locks  of  a  more  glossy  hue :  her  form 
was  light  and  elegant,  yet  have  I 
seen  forms  of  more  accurate  symme- 
try. Her  hazel  eyes  had  light  in 
them  that  I  never  saw  outshone  ;  and 
her  lips  had  a  ruddiness,  and,  in  their 
smile,  an  expression,  that  I  never 
saw  equalled  :  while  their  laugh — for 
Kate,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  would 
repeatedly  laugh  outright — realized 
to  my  imagination  the  laugh  of  a  Hebe 
in  her  innocence,  before  she  served 
at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

Charles  Elmwood  was  elegant  in 
person  and  manners,  and  gay  in  dis- 
position. Already  he  had  seen  much 
of  high  life,  and  had  thereby  contract- 
ed that  modern  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  that  haughtiness  of  general 
demeanour,  which,  perhaps,  heighten 
the  casual  expression  of  sentiment 
and  condescension.  He  was  exactly 
one  of  those  wealthy  young  men,  of 
whom  persons  a  grade  or  two  below 
them  are  apt  to  say,  "  He  can  be 
very  agreeable  when  he  pleases."  It 
pleased  him  to  endeavour  to  be  as 
agreeable  as  possible  in  the  society 
of  Kitty  Kirby,  and  to  be  in  her  soci- 
ety as  often  as  possible.  A  small 
shooting-box,  belonging  to  the  manor 
which  now  formed  part  of  his  posses- 
sions, had  stood  for  some  years  neg- 
lected on  the  lands  of  a  neighbouring 
farm:  it  was  immediately  put  into 
complete  repair,  and  his  residence 
there  facilitated  his  interviews  with 
this  amiable  girl ;  while  in  his  more 
immediate  object  of  rendering  him- 
self agreeable  to  her,  he  was  as  sue- 
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eessful  as  he  could  wish.  Poor  Kate 
Klrby  !  she  loved  him  with  a  devotion 
of  tenderness  which,  even  from  the 
first  moment,  appeared  like  infatua- 
tion. She,  indeed,  loved  in  earnest. 
Nor  was  her  gaiety  of  heart  sudden- 
ly extinguished,  in  the  intensity  of  af- 
fection. Kit  yielded,  at  intervals, 
to  seriousness,  languor,  or  to  melan- 
choly, it  would  also,  at  intervals, 
burst  out  with  redoubled  vivacity, 
blended  with  a  more  than  customary 
tenderness  of  manner,  and  the  very 
delicacy  of  sportiveness. 

Charles  Elm  wood  could   not  but 
perceive  the   attachment  of  his  vic- 
tim ;  but  neither  the  sincerity  nor  the 
simplicity  that  characterised  that  at- 
tachment awakened  in  him  the  least 
commiseration.     He  admired  the  un- 
disguisedness  of  heart  with  which  a 
lovely  being,   in    whose  bosom  had 
hitherto  resided  joy,  and  whose  eve- 
ry whisper  had  breathed  of  happiness, 
immolated  to  him  her  future  exist- 
ence :  but  he  hesitated  not  to  accept 
the  sacrifice,   nor  deceitfully   to  lull 
the  apprehensions  of  such  an  innocent 
one,  at  the  instant  wheu  the   confi- 
dence of  love  verges  upon  crime,  and 
the  ecstacy  of  mutual  bliss  trembles 
on   the   brink  of  irremediable    evil. 
Then,  even  then,  did  he  mingle  with 
his  blandishments  assurances  of  reci- 
procal   tenderness,    and    pledges    of 
honourable  engagement.  Under  such 
pledges,  in  the  security  of  everlasting 
faith,  and  while  sensibility  overpow- 
ered both  presentiment  and  reflection, 
the   sacrifice   was    made :   and  poor 
Kitty  Kirby,  in  full  reliance  on  the 
integrity  of  her  lover,  forgot  the  pre- 
servation of  that  purity,  without  which 
the   integrity    of  the   female    heart, 
however  perfect,  is  lost  to  the  inter- 
course of  society. 

This  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  before  last ;  and  Charles 
Elmwood  remained  at  his  shooting- 
box  until  December.  The  commerce 
of  the  lovers  was  frequent,  and  whol- 
ly without  that  management  which 
girls  le?s  artless  than  Kate  would  al- 
most instinctively  have  understood. 
The  neighbours — alas  !  what  have 
neighbours  to  do  with  love  \ — made 


themselves  very  busy.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  a  little  envy  in  Betsy  Bas- 
lett  and  another— but,   generally,   it 
was  the   consideration   of  friendship 
that  made  them  so.     The  matter  was 
mentioned  in   hints  to  Mrs.  Kirby  ; 
but  Mrs.   Kirby   was  very   slow   in 
comprehending    hints.       At   length, 
however,  she  became  alarmed  ;   and 
then,  with  a  hasty  openness  of  man-, 
ner,  which  was  at  once   the    failing 
and  the  virtue  of  the  family,   spoke 
earnestly,  and^  somewhat  angrily   to 
her  daughter  upon  the  subject.  Poor 
Kate  turned  pale— she  bit  her  lips, 
sobbed,  and  was  silent :  the  truth,  the 
whole   truth,    was  often   upon  those 
very  lips,  struggling  to   come  forth  ; 
but  there  was  that  in  her  mother's  ex- 
pressions and  air,   that  forbade   the 
utterance.       It  was  not  a  moment  of 
filial  confidence.    Poor  Kate  Kirby  ! 
— Her  mother  talked  of  virtue,  which 
Kate   was  conscious  she  no  longer 
possessed ;  and  boasted   of  her  reli- 
ance on  that  honour,   which,  unless 
her  lover  was  indeed  honourable,  was 
now  less  than  a  name. 

It  was  in  the  firm  confidence  that 
he  was  indeed  honourable,  that  poor 
Kate  Kirby  directed  her  steps,  that 
afternoon,  towards  the  shooting-box 
of  Charles   Elmwood;    yet   as   she 
went,  strange  doubts  of  that  honour, 
for  the  first  time,  arose   in  her  mind. 
Oh  !  how  painful  is  that  errand,  when 
we  go  to  ask  those    we   love    to   do 
that  which  they  ought  to  do  of  their 
own  accord— to  call  for  performance, 
the  neglect  of  which  on  their  part 
throws    a   doubt   upon    their   love  ; 
importunity  on  our  side  may  imply 
selfishness  and  mistrust !  Kate  enter- 
ed the  lodge  in  tears.      She  saw  her 
fate  in  Charles's  hesitation.     She  of- 
fered no  remonstrance  ;    she  did  not 
even  look  a  reproach— she  only  con- 
tinued to  weep.       Without   redemp- 
tion of  her  honour,  which  it  was  m 
his  power  alone  to  grant,  she  resolved 
never  more  to  stand  before  her  mo- 
ther.    "  In  a  state  of  shame,"    her 
mother  had  hastily  said,  "  she  could 
no  longer  be  hers  !"— "  In  a  state  of 
shame,"  said  poor  Kate  to  her  lover, 
"  I  am  yours  only.     If  I  am  unworr 
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thy  to  be  your  wife,  yet  remove  roe 
from  this  place  :  in  shame  I  can  have 
no  home  but  of  your  providing  !" 

A  post-chaise  was  ordered :  a  short 
note  was  written  to  her  mother  ;  and, 
by  the  close  of  the  next  day,  Kate 
Kirby  was  with  Charles  Elmwood, 
in  elegant  lodgings  in  Mary-le-bone. 
How  different  in  manner,  and  yet 
how  equally  miserable,  was  the  ensu- 
ing year  passed  by  Kate  Kirby  and 
her  unhappy  mother  ! — But  I  enter 
not  into  detail. 

It  was  towards  the  evening  bf  a 
dark  wet  day,  in  the  November  fol- 
lowing, that  a  pale,  emaciated  figure, 
in  black  attire,  passed  along  the  nar- 
row winding  lane,  which,  with  its 
scattered  cottages  on  either  hand, 
forms  the  village  of  Amberstone, 
Many  of  the  dwellings  were,  indeed, 
closed  for  the  night,  but  here  and 
there  a  labourer,  with  a  lantern,  was 
coming  from  his  cow-shed  or  his 
sty  ;  or  a  woman,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  was  looking  out  for  the  return 
of  her  husband  ;  or  some  wench  was 
lifting  a  neighbour's  latch,  with  a  bor- 
rowed bucket  or  basket,  and  just 
peeping  in,  to  see  what  kept  Josh  or 
Joe  so  quiet  at  home,  Betsy  Baslett 
was  thus  holding  the  door  of  Dolly 
Hanbury's  hovel  half  open,  while  a 
stream  of  light  from  the  bright  fire 
within,  spread  forward  upon  the  mel- 
ancholy figure  that  slowly  moved  for- 
ward, and  sobbed  aloud  as  it  went. 

"  La  !  Doll  !"  exclaimed  Betsy 
Baslett,  "  if  there  ben't  Kitty  Kirby, 
looking  for  a'  the  world  like  a  gliaist  !" 
"  Ghaist,  indeed,"  said  Dame  Han- 
bury,  coming  to  the  door  :  "  and 
what  should  bring  her  from  all  her 
Lunnen  pride  and  finery,  just  as  the 
ghaist  of  her  wretched  mother  is  flit- 
ting, after  a'  its  sufferings,  to  a  world 
o'  peace  and  rest  V 

The  melancholy  form  in  black, 
hurrying  onward,  sobbed  aloud  and 
bitterly. 

Mrs.  Kirby  was  indeed  on  her 
death-bed  :  she  was  a  corse  upon  tha4: 
bed.  She  had  sickened  at  heart.  She 
was  not  heard  to  complain — she  was 
never  seen  to  weep — the  name  of 
her  daughter  never  escaped  her  lips. 


The  fever  on  her  nerves  was  contin- 
ual, but  she  sought  neither  aid  nor  ad- 
vice, and  died  almost  alone  !  A  poor 
aged  woman,  who  had  for  some  years 
past  subsisted  upon  a  pittance  from  the 
parish,  and  who  had  been  her  casual 
attendant,  now  sat  beside  the  body. 
About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning, this  old  woman,  who  had  long 
been  thought  to  be  at  times  unsettled 
in  her  mind,  alarmed  the  village  with 
a  bewildered  story.  She  said,  that 
a  pale,  ghostly- looking  woman  in 
black,  had  entered  the  apartment, 
and  had  knelt  down  by  the  bedside, 
weeping  most  grievously.  She  add- 
ed, that  she  spoke  to  the  person,  who 
instantly  stared  at  her  frightfully,  and 
disappeared.  "  I  well  believe  it  was 
Kitty  Kirby  !"  continued  the  old  wo- 
man :  "  an'  if  she  be  Kate,  Kate  is 
no  longer  o'  this  world,  and  is  woful- 
ly  waur  looking  for  her  abiding  in 
any  other." 

This  story,  related  on  the  united 
testimony  of  Betsy  Baslett  and  Dolly 
Hanbury,  created  an  alarming  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  village  of  Amber- 
stone.  Inquiries  were  made  with 
anxiety  and  perturbation  ;  but  an  im- 
partial observer  would  probably  have 
noticed,  that  in  every  inquiry  there 
was  a  strong  inclination  to  believe 
that  the  ghost  of  Kitty  Kirby  had 
actually  been  seen  :  and  as  no  traces 
of  her  having  been  personally  in  the 
village  were  discovered,  it  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  her  appearance 
had  been  purely  spiritual.  Such  im- 
pressions are  often  made  in  a  country 
village,  upon  much  slighter  testimony. 

In  the  midland  and  northern  coun- 
ties, it  continues  to  be  the  general 
practice  to  bury  the  deceased  on  the 
third  day  after  death.  The  church 
of  Amberstone  is  a  small  ancient  rus- 
tic building,  somewhat  remote  from 
the  farms  and  cottages.  On  the  day 
when,  according  to  the  established 
custom,  the  funeral  of  the  unhappy 
Mrs.  Kirby  was  to  take  place,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Am- 
berstone assembled  at  the  door  of  her 
dwelling,  and  followed  her  remains  in 
mournful  procession.  The  clergy- 
man, who  resided  in  the  adjoining 
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parish,  came  across  some  fields,  and 
took  his  position  before  the  coffin,  as 
the  moi*rners  entered  the  churchyard. 
Repeating  the  commencement  of  the 
funeral  service  without  book,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  porch  of  the  humble 
edifice.  The  clerk,  who  walked 
nearly  at  the  side  of  the  curate,  hold- 
ing the  church  key  in  his  hand,  step- 
ped forward  to  unlock  the  door.  It 
already  stood  ajar  :  he  thrust  it  open, 
and  advanced.  This  old  man,  whose 
straight  long  white  hair  has,  for  many 
years,  given  a  venerable  aspect  to 
the  seat  he  occupies  beneath  the 
reading-desk,  started  suddenly,  drop- 
ped the  key,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bless 
us  all  !  what  is  this  V     The  clergy- 


man broke  off  abruptly  his  recitatioD  i 
and  of  the  mourners  who  had  entered 
the  church,  the  females  shrieked,  and 
the  men  stood  transfixed  with  grief 
and  astonishment. 

The  object  that  occasioned  this 
awful  and  melancholy  interruption 
was  the  body  of  Kate  Kirby,  pros- 
trate, with  her  face  towards  the  com- 
munion table.  She  seemed  to  have 
been  on  her  knees  at  the  moment  of 
her  death,  and  to  have  fallen  forward, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  extended, 
in  dying.  There  was  in  her  bosom 
a  small  prayer-book,  which  usually 
remained  in  the  pew  occupied  by  her 
mother.  A  phial,  that  had  contained 
laudanum,  lay  on  the  step  of  the  altar ! 
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MY  sister  Rebecca  had  for  a  long 
time  persisted  in  soliciting  me, 
who  am  somewhat  bigottsd  to  my 
own  inclinations,  to  pay  a  week's 
visit  to  our  maternal  cousins,  the 
Hopkinses,  of shire,  and  my  in- 
clinations had  long  been  turned 
against  the  project  :  first,  because  I 
hate  to  do  anything  I  am  persuaded  to 
do  ;  secondly,  because  I  hate  travel- 
ling far  from  home,  even  with  Beckey 
to  accompany  me  ;  thirdly,  because  I 
do  not  like  the  county  in  which 
these  said  maternal  cousins  reside, 
nor  their  place  in  that  county,  for  it 
is  almost  like  the  place  mentioned 
by  Moore  in  one  of  his  melodies, 

"■  Where  man  ne'er  had  wandered,  nor  sun- 
beams played  j" 
desolate  and  dreary,  like  the  fogs  of 
November,  all  the  year  round;  fourth- 
ly, because,  under  the  rose,  I  hate 
the  Hopkinses,  or  have  hated  them, 
or  may  hate  them,  I  hardly  know 
which  ;  and  I  was  not  very  ambitious 
of  putting  myself  to  the  test  upon 
the  subject.  . 

Rebecca  is  a  much  more  kmdly- 
dispositioned  person  than  I  am,  and 
hardly  knows  what  hciting  and  hatred 
are.  Good  soul  !  she  loves  all  peo- 
ple'and  all  things  alike,  and  in  truth 
Ix  is  well  for  her  that   she  does.     It 


saves  her  a  great   many  of  the  dis-^ 
agreeable  sensations  I  suffer. 

There  are  so  many  of  these  Hop- 
kinses for  any  reasonable  man  to  en- 
deavour to  like.     There  is  old  Hop- 
kins himself,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins—he 
a  bigotted    ignoramus,    who    fancies 
nevertheless    (as  all    people  of  that 
feather  do)   that   his    head   contains 
the    essence  and  sublimation  of  all 
human   knowledge;    and    Mrs.   H., 
who    sentimentalizes    over    flowers, 
furbelows,  flounces,   and  farm-yards, 
over   poetry   and    pig-styes.     Then 
there  is  Mr.  Harry  (hopeful)    Hop- 
kins, junior,   who   combines  the  at- 
tractive qualities  and    characters  ot 
both  parents  with  a  most  complacent 
self-will  of  his  own.     Then   there  is 
Miss  Hopkins  (christened  Hetty)  No. 
2  of  the  feminine  gender,  all  smirks, 
and  smiles,  and  small  talk,  with  a  face 
like  a  half- toasted  muffin,  and  hands 
like  gammons    of  bacon,    on  which 
are  usually  displayed   as  many  rings 
as  would  find  the  poor  of  the  parish 
with   blankets    and   water-gruel    tor 
five  successive  winters.     Then  there 
is  Miss  Pollv  Hopkins— I  fancy  she 
must  be  thePoUv  Hopkins  who  was 
complimented   in  the    song,  bearing 
her  name,   some    seasons   since   at 
Vauxhall — 
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''  Pretty,  pretty  Polly  Hopkins  ! 
How  d'ye  do — how  d'ye  do  V 

for  she  is  devoted  to  fantastical 
amusements,  and  doats  on  V^auxhall 
and  Astley's  theatre  ;  both  of  which 
places  she  has  to  my  knowledge 
once  had  the  horrid  felicity  of  visit- 
ing, and  caught  cold  and  chilblains 
in  store  for  the  winter,  by  getting 
wet  through  her  kid  slippers.  Then 
there  is  Miss  Hebe  Hopkins.  I  won- 
der what  could  make  that  old  fool  of 
a  mother  persist  in  having  her  chris- 
tened Hebe.  I  guess  she  had  been 
rummaging  through  an  old  mytholo- 
gical dictionary ;  and  though  she 
could  not  exactly  make  out  what  the 
name  meant,  yet  found  out  that  the 
Tomkinses  and  Hobsons  had  no 
daughter  of  that  name,  and  chose  it 
for  singularity's  sake.  I  remember 
the  old  people  use  to  pronounce  the 
nameHeeb,  dropping  the  final  vowel, 
till  the  new  curate  had  the  friendly 
audacity  to  set  them  right.  When  I 
saw  Miss  Hebe  last,  she  was  strong- 
ly devoted  to  gathering  cowslips  and 
conundrums,  and  would  run  through 
all  the  meadows  for  five  miles  round, 
and  all  the  annual  pocket-books  with- 
in the  same  circumference,  to  add  to 
her  store  of  each  of  those  commodi- 
ties. Dickey  Hopkins  was  the  last 
of  this  hopeful  flock ;  and,  thank 
heaven,  I  have  not  heard  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  an  increase  either 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gen- 
der. Dickey  was  an  urchin  when  I 
saw  him  last,  and  must  by  this  time 
be  grown  to  a  good  sized  lubberly 
lout.  At  that  early  age  he  was  given 
to  music  and  meddling,  prying  and 
the  piano-forte,  had  bade  fair  to  ex- 
cel in  every  department  of  each. 

These  were  the  Hopkinses,  to 
whom  my  dear  kind-hearted  sister 
wished  we  should  banish  ourselves. 
So  good  humoured  was  Beckey,  that 
she  would  be  wise  with  old  Hopkins 
— sentimental  and  rural  with  Mrs. 
H. — wise,  sentimental,  and  rural  with 
Mr.  Harry,  the  distilled  compound 
of  all  the  paternal  and  maternal  vir- 
tues and  graces  :  she  could,  more- 
over, smile,  smirk,  and  play  small- 
talk  with  Miss  Hetty  :  sing  ballads^ 
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and  talk  humdrum  with  Polly ;  and 
gather  cowslips  and  conundrums  with 
Hebe.  She  could  not  hit  it  ofif  quite 
so  well  with  Dickey,  but  he  was  a 
mere  child,  she  thought,  and  might 
alter.  At  least  Beckey,  with  all  her 
good  humour,  would  not  alter  herself 
down  to  his  standard,  for  Beckey 
never  meddled,  or  pryed,  or  played 
on  the  piano-forte. 

Well — "  that  which  cannot  be  es- 
chewed must  be  embraced,"  is  some- 
where said  by  some  one  who  knew 
some-whjt  about  mundane  affairs ; 
and  so  said  I,  for  I  love  Beckey  from 
my  heart,  and  it  really  goes  against 
me  to  thwart  her  p'ans,  howsoever 
disagreeable  they  may  be  to  me,  for 
"  she  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a 
grace."  "  Beckey,"  or  rather  "  Re- 
becca, my  dear,"  said  I,  one  morn- 
ing (for  I  always,  in  my  best  and 
worst  humours,  speak  to  her  with  the 
greatest  respect)  '  that  which  cannot 
be  eschewed  must  be  embraced,'  and 
therefore  name  your  own  time  for 
visiting  the  Hopkinses — write  to 
them  and  apprise  them  of  our  inten- 
tion, and  give  me  three  days'  notice 
that  I  may  undergo  due  preparation 
for  such  an  event.  I  can  only  say, 
however,  that  I  wish  such  an  event 
were  like  the  small-pox,  coming  only 
once  in  one's  life.  Beckey  smiled 
her  approbation  and  gratitude  in  my 
face  ;  and  the  old  carriage  and  har- 
ness were  furbished  up,  and  the  old 
pair  were  trimmed,  and  had  their 
manes  and  tails  duly  and  reverently 
pulled,  and  were  made  as  spruce  as 
their  age,  and  long  standing  in  the 
profession  of  coach-horses  would  ad- 
mit of.  Beckey  wrote  her  proposal 
to  the  Hopkinses,  and  not  a  post  was 
lost  ere  they  grasped  at  us  as  though 
wc  had  been  two  gudgeons,  and  they 
a  shoal  of  jackfish,  and  sent  us  a 
round-robin,  signed  by  all  the  hands 
of  all  the  Hopkinses,  earnestly  hoping 
that  nothing  would  happen  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  project. 
Thus  war — war  upon  my  peace  and 
quiet — was  declared,  and  I  had  no 
consolation  but  the  philosophical 
text  with  which  I  began  my  consent 
to  Beckev's  wislies. 
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Oh  ye,  who  have  been  convicted  the  old  fellow  to  say,  that  he  gave  us 
at  the  bar  of  your  country,  and  have  the  most  cordial  welcome,  hugged 
heard  the  sentence  of  banishment  my  hand  as  though  he  had  screwed  it 
pronounced  against  you,  ye  can  part-  in  a  vice,  and  seemed  as  though  he 
ly  sympathize  in  my  feelings,  but  not  intended  to  swallow  Beckey  in  one 
wholly.  To  you  the  future  is  unde-  morsel.  Just  as  I  had  feared,  the 
fined :  it  may  be  all  pain,  but  hope  girls  were  all  up  at  arms  to  try  who 
whispers  it  may  be  pain  and  pleasure  should  have  the  first  kiss,  and  I  was 
mingled.  My  future  was  defined  as  much  so  to  escape  all.  I  bobbed 
clearly  enough.  I  knew  what  I  had  amongst  the  holly-clumps  to  avoid 
to  endure  ;  and  the  only  comfort  I  them  ;  but  they,  taking  it  for  bash- 
had  in  store  was,  that  I  should  not  fulness,  doubled  upon  me  ;  and,  after 
be  banished  for  life.  I  think  I  am  having  been  fairly,  or  rather  unfairly, 
not  selfish,  for  I  did  all  this  to  please  twice  lapped  over  by  them  all,  1  was 
Beckey.  allowed  to  see  the  interior  of  Huckle- 

The  day  dawned—"  the  great,  th'  bury  Hall.     How   shocking  it  is  to 

important  day"— as  Addison  says,  in  be  at  that  age  when   spinsters  think 


the  opening  of  Cato, — "  big  with 
the  fate  of"  Beckey  and  of  me — as 
he  did  not  say.  Nevertheless  it  was 
so.  The  day  dawned,  the  carriage 
was  well  stuffed  with  our  et  ceieras  ; 
and  the  imperial,  crammed  with  my 
dear  Beckey's  everlasting  ruffs,  and 
frills,  and  farthingales,  was  solemnly 


they  have  a  right  to  kiss  you  with  im- 
punity, calling  you  the  "  old  gentle- 
man."— Pshaw  ! 

Beckey  who  did  not  mind  being 
kissed  twenty  times  over,  looked  su- 
premely happy,  and  I  dare  say  she 
felt  so ;  for,  between  ourselves,  she 
likes    to   be  made  much  of.     I  was 


strapped  on  the  top.     I  put  the  best    fatigued  and  wearied  by  my  journey, 

and  therefore  allowed  to  remain  tol- 
erably quiescent  for  a  time.  It  was 
evening — a  summer's  evening — and, 
according  to  Mrs.  Hopkins's  notion 
of  the  right  sort  of  thing,  we  were  to 
have  a  rural  supper,  a/ee<  shampeeter, 
as  Harry  called  it  (I  wish  there  were 
no  such  a  thing  as  rurality  in  the 
world),  under  the  old  spreading  elm 
before  the  parlour  window.  And 
the  fools  had  Set  the  bells  a-ringing. 
I  told  them  when  I  was  there  before, 
as  plainly  as  I  could  speak,  that  I 
hated    belles  of  all  sorts,   and    that 


face  I  could  on  the  matter,  and 
"  over  the  hills  and  far  away"  we 
went,  stoutly  resolving  to  accomplish 
a  full  five  miles  an  hour.  Two  days' 
hard  travelling  at  that  rate  brought 

us   to   Hucklebury  Hall,  shire, 

the  retired  seat  of  this  most  enchant- 
ing and  delightful  flock  of  Hopkinses. 
Most  people  write  their  travels.  I 
am  more  modest ;  and  besides,  as 
mine  would  not,  I  presume,  answer 
very  well  for  your  magazine,  I  will 
not  inflict   them    upon  my  readers. 

We  arrived  safely,  and  that  is  quite  . 

enough.  I  felt,  as  we  came  whhin  they  might  have  guessed  this  time,  if 
sight  of  the  house  (or  at  least  en-  they  had  any  brains,  by  my  dodging 
deavoured  to  feel)  that  when  I  should  amongst  the  holly-clumps. — Bui— (as 
have  shaken  old  Hopkins  and  his  old  Hopkins  said  upon  some  indiffer- 
■wife  by  the  hand,  and  been  lapped  ent  topic)—"  nemo  morfaW'— hut  I 
and  kissed  over  by  the  girls,  and  will  gi%'e  it  in  English—"  No  mortal 
leered  at  as  an  odd  fish  by  the  junior 
male  members  of  the  family,  the 
worst  would  be  over.  With  this  I 
endeavoured  to  console  myself. 
Scarcely  was  our  carriage  in  view, 
but  out  came  the  whole  tribe  in  for- 
midable array — old  Hopkins  stump- 
ing at  the  head  of  them  like  the  gre- 
nadier gander  of  his  own  farm  yard. 
It  is  but  a  tribute  of  justice   due  to 


man  is  wise  at  all  hours" — nor  wo- 
man neither,  I  opine. — I  endured  the 
rural  supper  as  well  as  I  could,  re- 
membering what  I  had  said  to  Bec- 
key when  I  consented  to  the  visit. 
I  am  not  usually  given  to  finessing, 
but  the  unusual  situation  in  which  I 
was  placed  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  relax  ray 
principles  a  little  ;  and  therefore  feeL 
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hig  somewhat  sleepy,  and  shamming 
a  great  deal  more,  added  to  sundry 
coraplauits  of  aches  and  pains,  I  was 
allowed  at  an  early  hour  to  retire  to 
my  own  room  for  the  night;  and  when 
the  morning  came,  I  almost  resolved 
to  sham  sleep  and  head-ache  all  day. 
However,  as  Hopkins  said  over 
night,  that  he  had  read  in  a  learned 
book  one  day,  that  it  is  a  scene  for 
the  gods  to  see  a  great  man  strug- 
gling with  adversity,  I  resolved  that 
they  who  were  neither  gods  nor  god- 
desses (not  even  Miss  Hebe  except- 
ed) should  at  least  see  me  struggle 
manfully  with  my  adversity,  heavy 
and  grievous  3s  it  was  for  me  to  bear. 
I  therefore,  in  the  morning,  "  don'd 
my  clothes,"  as  poor  Ophelia  sings, 
in  due  time,  and  made  my  appear- 
ance amongst  the  formidable  seg- 
ments of  the  breakfast  circle.  Thank 
heaven,  kissing  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary every  morning  and  night  at 
Hucklebury  Hall.  Poor  girls  !  they 
had  so  few  things  to  kiss  in  that  se- 
cluded part  of  the  world,  that  I  dare 
say,  had  they  not  been  so  lucky  as 
to  get  a  smack  at  me  on  my  arrival, 
they  would  have  ventured  themselves 
on  John,  or  the  block  on  which  he 
dresses  my  caxon  every  morning. 

Well,  however,  after  all  there  is 
something  comfortable  in  a  hearty 
welcome,  even  from  people  you  do 
not  like  quite  so  well  as  others. 
With  this  feeling,  I  endeavoured  to 
make  myself  as  happy  as  possible. 
Sometimes  the  serene  sunshine  of 
Beckey's  happy  countenance  reflect- 
ed upon  mine,  and  if  I  were  not 
happy,  at  least  I  looked  so,  for  "  the 
sun's  bright  rays  casting  their  bril- 
liant lustre  over  the  hills,"  and  some- 
thing else  of  the  same  sort,  that  Mrs. 
Hopkins  in  her  poetical  mood,  ob- 
served while  handing  me  a  new-laid 
egg  at  breakfast,  came  over  my  mind, 
and  I  looked  upon  Beckey  as  the 
sun,  and  myself  as — I  know  not  what; 
but  Mrs.  Hopkins  gave  me  the  idea, 
and  I  dare  say  it  was  a  very  good 
one.     "  But,  farewell  it." 

The  breakfast  ordeal  being  over, 
the  amusements  for  the  day  were 
then  thought  of.     As  a  refuge,  I  had 


brought  with  me  Izaak  Walton's 
Angler,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
Characters,  and  Francis  Quarle's 
quaint  Emblems,  which  contain  near- 
ly all  the  mental  pith  that  I  care  for, 
and  should  gladly  have  gone  a  mous- 
ing amongst  their  conceits  happily 
enough  ;  but  the  erudite  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, senior,  the  present  propositus 
(as  the  lawyers  would  call  him)  of 
the  living  branches  of  the  Hopkins 
pedigree,  compared  to  whom  the  so- 
ber and  moral  Izaak,  the  terse  Sir 
Thomas,  and  the  quaintly  sincere 
Francis,  were  but  as  motes  in  the 
sunbeam,  commanded  my  attention 
in  the  library,  and  actually  for  three 
hours  drag^ged  me  through  his  com- 
mon place-books  (which,  from  what 
I  observed,  I  should  rather  call  com- 
mon-thing  books,  containing  every 
thing  which  every  body  knows),  and, 
in  addition  to  the  erudition  which  he 
had  thus  gathered  together  in  his 
books,  he  inflicted  more  and  more 
upon  me,  by  squeezing  out,  from  time 
to  time,  a  spice  of  that  which  he  had 
gathered  (or  as  he  would  have  called 
it,  common-placed)  in  his  brain ;  but 
as  he  had  no  index  to  this  latter 
volume,  he  was  sometimes  amusing- 
ly at  a  loss  to  find  what  he  wanted  ; 
and,  as  though  a  spigot  had  given 
way  in  his  head,  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  gleanings  would  rush  out  at 
random.  I  would  sooner  be  dragged 
for  six  hours  through  a  horse-poud, 
than  three  through  any  man's  com- 
mon or  uncommon  place-book. 

The  kind-hearted  Beckey  kept 
the  girls  away  from  me  as  much  as 
she  could — but  not  so  did  she  man- 
age the  sentimental  flower-furbelow 
and  farm-yard-fancying  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins. She  was  not  so  easily  entrap- 
ped from  me  as  some  of  the  young  fry 
were.  She  was  acccustomed  to  cry 
"  halves,"  in  all  that  her  husband 
possessed  ;  and  as  soon  as  my  three 
hours'  closeting  with  him  was  con- 
cluded, she  seized  me  by  the  arm, 
and  led  me,  "  willy  nilly,"  to  a  new 
scene  of  torture,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  having  me  all  to  herself  for 
a  time.  She  led  me  through  all  the 
scenes  of  her  delight — the  objects  of 
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her  fancy.  Oh,  Mrs.  Hopkins- 
kind,  tender,  poetical,  rural  cousin 
Hopkins  !  bow  do  I  remember  those 
two  hours  when  thou  hadst  me  to 
thyself!  Shenstone  was  thy  poet- 
poet  of  nature,  of  simplicity — of  Mrs. 
Hopkins  !  How  didst  thou  enthral 
my  too  willing  fancy,  as  thou  point- 
edst  out  those  tender  lines  to  which 
thou  saidst  thy  heart  always  beat  in 
unison  !  How  lightly  (to  thee)  did 
the  time  pass  !  Thy  flounces  and 
furbelows  were  for  Beckey  to  hear 
the  history  of:  they  were  not  for  me. 
I  was  destined  to  explore  the  more 
exquisite  beauties  of  thy  Paradise  of 
a  pig-stye.  Oh  that  I  were  even 
thy  pigs,  my  tender  cousin  ! 


Thus  did  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  I 
while  away  the  time  until  dinner— 
that  exquisite  meeting — that  socializ- 
er,  where  we  open  our  mouths  and 
hearts— the  former  with  hunger,  and 
the  latter  with  cordiality.  The  din- 
ner-table is  a  leveller  ;  and  the  great- 
est strangers,  after  having  dipped  in 
the  salt,  in  company  with  each  other, 
become  cronies.  I  dreaded  what  the 
juniors  might  inflict  on  me  after  this. 
However,  as  the  dinner  v/as  too  sub- 
stantial an  affair  to  be  hastily  discuss- 
ed, I  must  postpone  ray  history  of 
that,  and  of  the  remainder  of  our 
visit  till  the  next  ensuing  number. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


PARADE,  Sir  !  Parade,  Sir  I— 
There's  a  parade   this  morn- 
ing. Sir  !" 

With  these  words,  grumbled  out 
by  the  unyielding  leathern  lungs  of 
my  servant,  I  was  awakened  from  an 
agreeable  dream  in  my  barrack-room 
bed  one  morning  about  a  quarter  be- 
fore eight  o'clock. 

"  Parade !"  I  reflected  a  moment ! 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  a  punishment  pa- 
rade." 

I  proceeded  to  dress  ;  and  as  I 
looked  out  of  my  window  I  saw  that 
the  morning  was  as  gloomy  and  dis- 
agreeable as  the  duty  we  were  about 
to  perform.  "  Curse  the  punishment ! 
curse  the  crimes  !"— muttered  I  to 
myself. 

I  was  soon  shaved,  booted,  and 
belted.  The  parade-call  was  beaten, 
and  in  a  moment  I  was  in  the  bar- 
rack-yard. 

The  non-commissioned  officers 
were  marching  their  squads  to  the 
ground  :  the  officers,  like  myself, 
were  turning  out  :  the  morning  was 
cold  as  well  as  foggy  :  and  there  was 
a  sullen,  melancholy  expression  upon 
every  man's  countenance,  indicative 
of  the  relish  they  had  for  a  punish- 
ment parade :  the  faces  of  the  offi- 
cers, as  upon  all  such  occasions,  were 


particularly  serious  ;   the   women  ot 
the  regiment  were  to  be  seen  in  si- 
lent groupes  at  the  barrack-windows 
— in  short,  every   thing  around   ap- 
pealed to  the  heart,  and  made  it  sick. 
Two  soldiers  were  to  receive  three 
hundred  lashes  each  !    One  of  them, 
a  corporal,  had  till  now  preserved  a 
good  character  for  many  years  in  the 
regiment;  but  he  had   been  in   the 
present   instance    seduced  into    the 
commission  of  serious  offences  by  an 
associate  of  very  bad  character.  Their 
crimes,  arising,  doubtless  from  habits 
of  intoxication,    were,    disobedience 
of  orders,  insolence  to  the   sergeant 
on  duty,  and  the   making  away  with 
some  of  their  necessaries. 

The  regiment  formed  on  the  pa- 
rade, and  we  marched  off"  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  riding-house,  where 
the  triangle  was  erected,  about  which 
the  men  formed  a  square,  with  the 
colonel,  the  adjutant,  the  surgeon, 
and  the  drummers  in  the  centre. 

"  Attention  !"  roared  out  the  colo- 
nel. The  word,  were  it  not  that  it 
was  technically  necessary,  need  not 
have  been  used,  for  the  attention  of 
all  was  most  intense  ;  and  scarcely 
could  the  footsteps  of  the  last  men, 
closing  in,  be  foirly  said  to  have  bro- 
ken the  gloomy  silence  of  the  riding- 
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house.  The  two  prisoners  were  now 
marched  hito  the  centre  of  the  square, 
escorted  by  a  corporal  and  four  men. 

"  Attention  !"  was  again  called, 
and  the  adjutant  commanded  to  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial. 
When  he  had  concluded,  the  colonel 
commanded  the  private  to  "  strip." 

The  drummers  now  approached 
the  triangle,  four  in  number,  and  the 
senior  took  up  the  "  ca<,"  in  order  to 
free  the  "  tails"  from  entanglement 
with  each  other. 

"  Strip,  sir!"  repeated  the  colonel, 
having  observed  that  the  prisoner 
seemed  reluctant  to  obey  the  first  or- 
der. 

"  Colonel,"  replied  he,  in  a  deter- 
mined tone,  "  I'll  volunteer."* 

"  You'll  volunteer,  will  you,  sir  1" 

"  Yes,  sooner  than  I'll  be  flogged." 

"  I  am  not  sorry  for  that.  Such 
fellows  as  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  the 
service  except  in  Africa.  Take  him 
back  to  the  guard-house,  and  let  the 
necessary  papers  be  made  out  for  him 
immediately." 

The  latter  sentence  was  addressed 
to  the  corporal  of  the  guard  who  es- 
corted the  prisoners,  and  accordingly 
the  man  who  volunteered  was  march- 
ed off,  a  morose  frown  and  contempt- 
uous sneer  strongly  marked  on  his 
countenance. 

The  colonel  now  addressed  the 
other  prisoner. 

"  You  are  the  last  man  in  the  regi- 
ment I  could  have  expected  to  find 
in  this  situation.  I  made  you  a  cor- 
poral, sir,  from  a  belief  that  you  were 
a  deserving  man  ;  and  you  had  before 
you  every  hope  of  farther  promotion ; 
but  you  have  committed  such  a  crime 
that  I  must,  though  unwillingly,  per- 
mit the  sentence  of  the  court  which 
tried  you  take  its  effect."  Then 
turning  to  the  sergeant-major,  he  or- 
dered him  to  cut  off  the  corporal's 
stripes  from  his  jacket ;  this  was  done, 
and^the  prisoner  then  stripped  with- 
out the  slightest  change  in  his  stern 
but  penitent  countenance. 

Every  one  of  the  regiment  felt  for 
the  unfortunate  corporal's  situation  ; 


for  it  was  believed  that  nothing  but 
intoxication,  and  the  persuasion  of 
the  other  prisoner  who  had  volun- 
teered, could  have  induced  him  to 
subject  himself  to  the  punishment  he 
was  about  to  receive,  by  committing 
such  a  breach  of  military  law,  as  that 
of  which  he  was  convicted.  The 
colonel  himself,  although  apparently 
rigorous  and  determined,  could  not, 
by  all  his  efforts,  hide  his  regret  that 
a  good  man  should  be  thus  punished  ; 
the  affected  frown,  and  the  loud  voice 
in  command,  but  ill  concealed  his  real 
feelings  ; — the  struggle  between  the 
head  and  the  heart  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  ;  and  had  the  head  had  but  the 
smallest  loophole  to  have  escaped, 
the  heart  would  have  gained  the  vic- 
tory. But  no  alternative  was  left  : 
the  man  had  been  a  corporal,  and 
therefore  was  the  holder  of  a  certain 
degree  of  trust  from  his  superiors  : 
had  he  been  a  private  only,  the  crime 
might  have  been  allowed  to  pass  with 
impunity,  on  account  of  his  former 
good  character;  but,  as  the  case  stood, 
the  colonel  could  not  possibly  pardon 
him,  much  as  he  wished  to  do  so.  No 
officer  was  more  averse  to  flogging  in 
any  instance,  than  he  was  ;  and 
whenever  he  could  avert  that  punish- 
ment, consistent  with  his  judgment, 
which  was  at  all  times  regulated  by 
humanity,  he  would  gladly  do  it. 
Flogging  was  in  his  eyes  an  odious 
punisiiment,  but  he  found  that  the 
total  abolition  of  it  was  impossible  ; 
he  therefore  held  the  power  over  the 
men,  but  never  used  it  when  it  could 
be  avoided.  His  regiment  was  com- 
posed of  troublesome  spirits ;  and 
courts-martial  were  freijuent;  so  were 
sentences  to  the  ]nmishraent  of  the 
lash  ;  but  seldom,  indeed,  were  those 
punishments  carried  into  execution  ; 
for  if  the  colonel  could  find  no  fair 
pretext  in  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
criminal  to  remit  liis  sentence,  he 
would  privately  request  the  captain 
of  his  company  to  intercede  for  him 
when  about  to  be  tied  up  to  the  trian- 
gle :  thus  placing  the  man  under  a 
strong  moral  obligation  to  the  officer 


*  Men  under  sentence  of  court-martial  were  allowed  the  option  of  either  suffbriiig  tiie  sen- 
'once,  or  volunteering  to  serve  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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under  whose  more  immediate  com- 
mand he  was;  and  in  general  this 
proved  far  more  salutary  than  the 
punishment  ever  could  have  done. 

The  prisoner  was  now  stripped 
and  ready  to  be  tied,  whbn  the  colo- 
nel asked  him  why  he  did  not  volun- 
teer for  Africa,  with  the  other  culprit. 
"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  I've 
been  a  long  time  in  the  regiment,  and 
I'll  not  give  it  up  for  three  hundred 
lashes  ;  not  that  I  care  about  going  to 
Africa.  I  deserve  my  punishment, 
and  I'll  bear  it ;  but  I'll  not  quit  the 
regiment  yet,  colonel." 

This  sentiment,  uttered  in  a  sub- 
dued but  manly  manner,  was  applaud- 
ed by  a  smile  of  satisfaction  from  both 
officers  and  men  ;  but  most  of  all  by 
the  old  colonel,  who  took  great  pains 
to  show  the  contrary.  His  eyes, 
although  shaded  by  a  frown,  beamed 
with  pleasure.  He  bit  his  nether  lip  ; 
he  shook  his  head— but  all  would  not 
do  ;  he  could  not  look  displeased,  if 
he  had  pressed  his  brows  down  to  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  ;  for  he  felt  flat- 
tered that  the  prisoner  openly  pre- 
ferred a  flogging  to  quitting  him  and 
his  regiment. 

The  man  now  presented  his  hands 
to  be  tied  up  to  the  top  of  the  trian- 
gle, and  his  legs  below  ;  the  cords 
were  passed  round  them  in  silence, 
and  all  was  ready.  I  saw  the  colonel 
at  this  moment  beckon  to  the  sur- 
geon, who  approached,  and  both  whis- 
pered a  moment. 

Three  drummers  now  stood  beside 
the  triangle,  and  the  sergeant,  who 
was  to  give  the  word  for  each  lash, 
at  a  little  distance  opposite. 

The  first  drummer  began,  and  tak- 
ing three  steps  forward,  applied  the 
lash  to  the  soldier's  back—"  ohc." 
Again  he  struck — "  two:'' 
Again,  and  again,  until  twenty-five 
were  called  by  the  sergeant.  Then 
came  tlie  second  drumnier,  and  he 
performed  his  twenty-five.  Then 
came  the  third,  who  was  a  stronger 
nnd  a  more  heavy  striker  than  his 
coadjutors  in  office  ;  this  drummer 
brouirht  the  blood  out  upon  the  right 
shoui'der-bladc,  which  perceiving,  he 
struck  lower   on   the  back  :  but   the 


surgeon  ordered  him  to  strike  again 
upon  the  bleeding  part :  I  thought 
this  was  cruel;  but  I  learnt  after, 
from  the  surgeon  himself,  that  it  gave 
much  less  pain  to  continue  the  blows 
as  directed,  than  to  strike  upon  the 
untouched  skin. 

The  poor  fellow  bore   without  a 
word  his  flagellation,  holding  his  head 
down  upon  his  breast,   both  his  arms 
being  extended,  and  tied  at  the  wrists 
above  his  head.     At  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  blows  he  never  moved  a  mus- 
cle ;  but  about  the  twenty-fifth,    he 
clenched  his  teeth  and  cringed  a  little 
from  the  lash.      During  the   second 
twenty-five,  the  part  upon  which  the 
cords  fell  became  blue,  and  appeared 
thickened,  for  the  whole  space  of  the 
shoulder-blade    and    centre    of  the 
back  ;  and  before  the  fiftieth  blow 
was  struck,  we  could  hear  a  smother- 
ed groan  from  the  poor  sufferer,  evi- 
dently caused  by  his   efforts  to  stifle 
the  natural  exclamations  of  acute  pain. 
The  third  striker,  as  I  said,  brought 
the  blood  ;  it  oozed  from  the  swollen 
skin,  and  moistened  the  cords  which 
opened  its  way  from  the  veins.    The 
colonel  directed  a  look  at  the  drum- 
mer, which  augured   nothing  advan- 
tageous to  his  interest ;    and   on  the 
fifth  of  his  twenty-five,  cried  out  to 
him,  "  Halt,  sir  !  you  know  as  much 
about  using  the  cat  as  you  do  of  your 
sticks."      Then  addressing  the  adju- 
tant, he  said, "  Send  that  fellow  away 
to  drill ;  tell  the  drum-major  to  give 
him   two  hours   additional   practice 
with  the  sticks  every  day  for  a  week, 
in  order  to  bring  his  hand  into — a— 
proper  movement." 

The  drummer  slunk  away  at  the 
order  of  the  adjutant,  and  one  of  the 
others  took  up  the  cat.  The  colonel 
now  looked  at  the  surgeon,  and  I 
could  perceive  a  slight  nod  pass,  in 
recognition  of  something  previously 
arranged  between  them.  This  was 
evidently  the  case  ;  for  the  latter  in- 
stantly went  over  to  the  punished 
man,  and  having  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion  or  two,  proceeded  formally  to 
the  colonel,  and  stated  something  in 
a  low  voice  :  upon  which  the  drum- 
mers were  ordered  to  take  the  man 
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down.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  The  poor  fellow  replied  that  he 
and  when  about  to  be  removed  to  the  would  do  so,  and  burst  into  tears, 
regimental  hospital,  the  colonel  ad-  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  hide, 
dressed  him  thus:"  Your  punishment,  Wonder  not  that  the  hard  cheeik 
sir,  is  at  an  end  ;  you  may  thank  the  of  a  soldier  was  thus  moistened  by  a 
surgeon's  opinion  for  being  taken  tear  ;  the  heart  was  within  his  bosom, 
down  so  soon."  (Every  one  knew  and  these  tears  came  from  it.  The 
this  was  only  a  pretext.)  "  I  have  lash  could  not  force  one  from  his 
only  to  ODserve  to  you,  that  as  you  burning  eyelid  ;  but  the  word  of  kind- 
have  been  always  previous  to  this  ness — the  breath  of  tender  feeling 
fault,  a  good  man,  I  would  recom-  from  his  respected  colonel,  dissolved 
mend  you  to  conduct  yourself  well  for  the  stern  soldier  to  the  grateful  and 
the  future,  and  I  promise  to  hold  your  contrite  penitent, 
promotion  open  to  you  as  before." 


THE  OLD  HAT. 


I  HAD  a  hat — it  was  not  all  a  hat — 
Part  of  the  brim  was  gone, — yet  still  I  wore 
It  on,  and  people  wondered  as  I  passed. 
Some  turned  to  gaze — others  just  cast  an  eye^ 
And  soon  withdrew  it,  as  'twere  in  contempt. 
But  still  my  hat,  although  so  fashionless 
In  complement  extern,  had  that  within 
.Surpassing  show — my  head  continued  warm ; 
Being  sheltered  from  the  weather,  spite  of  all 
The  want  (as  has  been  said  before),  of  brim. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  colour  of  my  hat. — 
That  which  was  black  grew  brown — and  then  men  stared 
With  both  their  eyes  (they  stared  with  one  before) — 
— The  wonder  now  was  twofold — and  it  seemed 
Strange  that  a  thing  so  torn  and  old  should  still 

Be  worn  by  one  who  might but  let  that  pass  ! 

I  had  my  reasons,  which  might  be  revealed 

But  for  some  counter-reasons,  far  more  strong, 

Which  tied  my  tongue  to  silence. — Time  passed  on. — 

Green  Spring,  and  flowery  Summer — Autumn  brownj 

And  frosty  Winter  came, — and  went,  and  came — 

And  still,  through  all  the  seasons  of  two  years. 

In  park,  in  city,  yea,  at  routs  and  balls. 

The  hat  was  worn  and  borne. — Then  folks  grew  wild 

With  curiosity, — and  whispers  rose. 

And  questions  passed  about — how  one  so  trim 

In  coats,  boots,  pumps,  gloves,  trowsers,  could  insconce 

His  caput  in  a  covering  so  vile. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  nature  of  my  hat — 
Grease-spots  appeared — but  still  in  silence,  on 
I  wore  it  —and  then  family  and  friends 
Glared  madly  at  each  other. — There  was  one 

Who  said but  hold — no  matter  what  was  said~ 

A  time  may  come  when  I away — away — 

Not  till  the  season  's  ripe  can  I  reveal 

Thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  common  minds — 

Till  then  the  world  shall  not  pluck  out  the  heart 

Of  this  my  mystery. When  I  will — I  will ! — 

The  hat  was  now — greasy,  and  old,  and  torn — 
But  torn^-old — greasy — still  I  wore  it  on. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  business  of  this  hat. 
Women,  and  men,  and  children,  scowled  on  me — 

My  company  was  shunned 1  was  alone  ! 

None  would  associate  with  such  a  hat — 
Friendship  itself  proved  faithless  for  a  hat. — 
She  that  I  loved,  within  whose  gentle  breas' 
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I  treasured  up  my  heart,  looked  cold  as  death — 
Love's  fires  went  out— extinguished  by  a  hat. 
Of  those  that  knew  me  best,  some  turned  aside. 
And  scudded  down  dark  lanes— one  man  did  place 
His  finger  on  his  nose's  side,  and  jeered— 
Others,  in  horrid  mockery,  laughed  outright ; 
Yea  dogs,  deceived  by  instinct's  dubious  ray. 
Fixing  their  swart  glare  on  my  ragged  hat. 
Mistook  me  for  a  beggar — and  they  barked. 
Thus  women,  men,  friends,  strangers,  lover,  dogs— 
One  thought  pervaded  all — it  was  my  hat. 

A  change— it  was  the  last— came  o'er  this  hat. 
For  lo  !  at  length  the  circling  months  wen\,   round — 
The  period  was  accomplished- -and  one  day 
This  tattered,  brown,  old,  greasy  coverture, 
(Time  had  endeared  its  vileness),  was  transferred 
To  the  possession  of  a  wandering  son 
Of  Israel's  fated  race— and  friends  once  more 
Greeted  my  digits  with  the  wonted  squeeze  :— ■ 
Once  more  I  went  my  way — along — along — 
And  plucked  no  wondering  gaze—the  hand  of  scorn. 
With  its  annoying  finger — men,  and  dogs, 
Once  more  grew  pointless,  jokeless,  laughless,  growUe- 
And  last,  not  least  of  rescued  blessings,  love — 
Love  smiled  on  me  again,  when  I  assumed 
A  bran  new  beaver,  of  the  Andre  mould  ; 
And  then  the  laugh  was  mine,  for  then  came  out 
The  secret  of  this  strangeness— 'twas  a  bet  ! 


THE  BRIDE'S  FAREWELL- 


Fauewkll  mother  .'—tears  arc  streaming 

Down  thy  tender,  pallid  check; 
1,  in  gems  and  roses  gleaming. 
On  eternal  sunshine  dreaming, 

Scarce  this  sad  farewell  may  speak  . 
Farewell  mother  !  now  I  leave  thee. 

And  thy  love, — unspeakable, — 
One  to  cherish,— who  may  grieve  mc  ; 
One  to  trust,— who  may  deceive  me  ; 

Farewell  mother  ! — fare  thee  well  ! 

Farewell /a«Aer  .'—thou  art  smiling. 

Yet  there's  sadness  on  thy  brovy,--- ■ 
A  mingled  joy  and  languor,— wilmg 
All  my  heartj  from  that  beguiling 

Tenderness,  to  which  I  go. — 
Farewell  father  !— thou  didst  bless  me, 

Ere  my  lips  thy  name  could  tell ; 
He  may  wound,  who  should  caress  me, 
Who  should  solace,— may  oppress  me  ; 

Father  !  guardian  .'—fare  thee  well ! 


Farewell  sister  .'—thou  art  twining 

Round  me,  in  affection  deep, 
Gazing  on  my  garb  so  shining. 
Wishing  "joy,"— hut  ne'er  divining 

Why\  blessed  bride  should  weep. 
Farewell  sister  !— have  we  ever 

Sufter'd  wrath  our  breasts  to  swell  i 
E'er  gave  looks  or  words  that  sever 
Those  who  should  be  parted,  never  ' 

Sister,— dearest !  fare  thee  well  ! 

Farewell  brother  .'—thou  art  brushing 

Gently  off,  these  tears  of  mine. 
And  the  grief  that  fresh  was  gushing. 
Thy  most  holy  kiss  is  hushing ; 

Can  I  e'er  meet  love  like  thine  ^ 
Farewell!  brave  and  gentle  brother. 

Thou,— more  dear  than  words  may  tell, 
Love  me  yet,-- although  another 
Claims  laiithe  ! — father  !— mother  !— 

All  beloved  ones,— fare  ye  well ! 
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rpHERE  is,  I  believe,  no  class  of  sorry  to  say  it,  generally  much  better 

1    men   professing  the  Protestant  informed  than  their  masters.     Ev^^^^^ 

fluth,"otrt^ydevotU  as  the  shepherds  ^l-P'-^  -  ^  "- V^  .[fP^;,^^^^^^^^^ 

of  S  otland.'  They  get  all  the  learn-  -he  must  be  so,  ^^^  1^^'  "^^  S/^"^^^'^ 

1,  a  tint  the  parish   schools  afford:  to  be  a  shepherd      His  master  shock 

arftlu^ly  a^                  with   the  is  entirely  committed  to  his  care^  and 

Scri  lu^^^^^^^                   deeply   read  in  iHie  does  not  mana^^e  n  ^v.thconst^^^^^^ 

Theological  works,  and  really,  I   am  care,  caution,  and  decision,  he  cannot 
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be  employed.  A  part  of  the  stock  is 
his  own,  however,  so  that  his  interest 
in  it  is  the  same  with  tliat  of  his  mas- 
ter; and  being  thus  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  men,  if  he  cherishes  a 
good  behaviour,  and  the  most  insig- 
nificant if  he  loses  the  esteem  of  his 
employers,  he  has  every  motive  for 
maintaining  an  unimpeachable  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  also,  that 
he  can  be  other  than  a  religious  cha- 
racter, being  so  much  conversant  with 
the  Almighty  in  his  works,  In  all  the 
goings-on  of  nature,  and  the  control 
of  the  otherwise  resistless  elements. 
He  feels  himself  a  dependent  being, 
morning  and  evening,  on  the  great 
Ruler  of  the  universe  ;  he  holds  con- 
verse with  him  in  the  cloud  and  the 
storm — on  the  misty  mountain  and 
the  darksome  waste — in  the  whirling 
drift  and  the  overwhelming  thaw — 
and  even  in  voices  and  sounds  that 
are  only  heard  by  the  howling  cliff 
or  solitary  dell.  How  can  such  a 
man  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
presence  of  an  eternal  God,  of  an 
omniscient  eye,  and  an  almighty  arm? 
The  position  generally  holds  good ; 
for,  as  I  have  said,  the  shepherds  are 
a  religious  and  devout  set  of  men, 
and  among  them  the  antiquated  but 
delightful  exercise  of  family  worship 
is  never  neglected.  It  is  always  gone 
about  with  decency  and  decorum, 
but  formality  being  a  thing  despised, 
there  is  no  composition  that  I  ever 
heard  so  truly  original  as  these 
prayers  occasionally  are  ;  sometimes 
for  rude  eloquence  and  pathos,  at 
other  times  for  a  nondescript  sort  of 
pomp,  and  not  unfrequently  for  a 
plain  and  somewhat  unbecoming  fa- 
miliarity. 

One  of  the  most  notable  men  for 
this  sort  of  family  eloquence  was 
Adam  Scott,  in  Upper  Dalgliesh.  I 
had  an  uncle  who  herded  with  him, 
and  from  him  I  had  many  quotations 
from  Adam  Scott's  prayers  : — a  few 
of  them  are  as  follow. 

"  We  particularly  thank  thee   for 

thy  great  goodness  to  Meg,  and  that 

ever  it  came  into  your  head  to  take 

any  thought  of  sic  an  useless  baw- 
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waw  as  her."  (This  was  a  little  girl 
that  had  been  somewhat  miraculous- 
ly saved  from  drowning.)  "  For  thy 
mercy's  sake — for  the  sake  of  thy 
poor  sinfu'  servants  that  are  now  ad- 
dressing thee  in  their  ain  shilly-shally 
way,  and  for  the  sake  o'  mair  than 
we  dare  weel  name  to  thee,  hae 
raercy  on  Rob.  Ye  ken  yoursell  he 
is  a  wild  and  mischievous  callant,  and 
thinks  nae  mair  o'  committing  sitt 
than  a  dog  does  o'  licking  a  dish  ; 
but  put  thy  hook  in  his  nose,  and  thy 
bridle  in  his  gab,  and  gar  him  come 
back  to  thee  wi'  a  jerk  that  he'll  no 
forget  the  langest  day  he  has  to 
leeve." 

".Dinna  forget  poor  Jamie,  wha's 
far  away  frae  amang  us  the  night. 
Keep  thy  arm  o'  power  about  him, 
an'  O,  I  wish  ye  wad  endow  him  wi' 
a  little  spunk  and  smeddum  to  act 
for  himsell.  For  if  ye  dinna,  he'll 
be  but  a  bauchie  in  this  world,  and  a 
back-sitter  in  the  neist." 

"  We  desire  to  be  submissive  to 
thy  will  and  pleasure  at  a'  times,  but 
our  desires  are  like  new-bridled  colts, 
or  dogs  that  are  first  laid  to  the  brae  ; 
they  run  wild  frae  under  our  control. 
Thou  hast  added  one  to  our  family — 
so  has  been  thy  will,  but  it  would 
never  hae  been  mine — if  it's  of  thee, 
do  thou  bless  and  prosper  the  con- 
nexion :  but  if  the  fool  hath  done  it 
out  of  carnal  desire,  against  all  rea- 
son and  credit,  may  the  cauld  rainy 
cloud  of  adversity  settle  on  his  habi- 
tation, till  he  shiver  in  the  flame  that 
his  folly  hath  kindled."  (I  think 
this  was  said  to  be  in  allusion  to  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  sons.) 

"  We're  a'  like  hawks,  we're  a' 
like  snails,  we're  a'  like  slogie  rid- 
dles ; — like  hawks  to  do  evil,  like 
snails  to  do  good,  and  like  slogie  rid- 
dles, that  let  through  a'  the  good, 
and  keep  the  bad." 

"  Bring  down  the  tyrant  and  his 
lang  neb,  for  he  has  done  muckle  ill 
the  year,  and  gie  him  a  cup  o'  th}' 
wrath,  and  gin  he  winna  tak  that,  gie 
him  kelty." 

Kelty  signifies  double,  or  two  cups. 
This  was  an  occasional  petition  for 
one  season  only,  and  my  uncle  never 
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could  comprehend  what  it  meant. — 
The  general  character  of  Scott  was 
one  of  decision  and  activity  ;  con- 
stant in  the  duties  of  religion,  but  not 
over  strict  with  regard  to  some  of  its 
moral  precepts. 

I  have  heard  the  following  peti- 
tions sundry  times  in  the  family 
prayers  of  an  old  relation  of  my  own, 
long  since  gone  to  his  rest. 

"  And  moreover  and  aboon,  do 
thou  bless  us  a'  wi'  thy  best  warldly 
blessings— wi'  bread  for  the  belly 
an'  theeking  for  the  back,  a  lang 
stride  an'  a  clear  ee-sight.  Keep  us 
from  a'  proud  prossing  and  upset- 
ting— from  foul  flaips,  and  stray  steps, 
and  from  all  unnecessary  trouble." 

But,  in  generalities,  these  prayers 
are  never  half  so  original  as  when 
they  come  to  particular  incidents 
that  affect  only  the  petitioners :  for 
there  are  some  things  happening  to 
them  daily,  which  they  deem  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  remember  before 
their  Maker,  either  by  way  of  peti- 
tion, confession,  or  thanksgiving. 
The  following  was  told  to  me  as  a 
part  of  the  same  worthy  old  man's 
prayer  occasionally,  for  some  weeks 
before  he  left  a  master,  in  whose 
father's  service  and  his  own  the  de- 
cayed shepherd  had  spent  the  whole 
of  his  life. 

"  Bless  my  master  and  his  family 
with  thy  best  blessings  in  Christ  Je- 
sus. Prosper  all  his  worldly  concerns, 
especially  that  valuable  part  which  is 
committed  to  my  care.  I  have  worn 
out  my  life  in  the  service  of  him  and 
his  fathers,  and  thou  knowest  that  I 
have  never  bowed  a  knee  before  thee 
without  remembering  them.  Thou 
knowest,  also,  that  I  have  never  stu- 
died night's  rest,  nor  day's  comfort, 
when  put  in  competition  with  their 
interest.  The  foulest  days  and  the 
stormiest  nights  were  to  me  as  the 
brightest  of  summer  ;  and  if  he  has 
done  weel  in  casting  out  his  auld 
servant,  do  thou  forgive  him.  I  for- 
give him  with  all  my  heart,  and  will 
never  cease  to  pray  for  him ;  but 
when  the  hard  storms  o'  winter  come, 
may  he  miss  the  braid  bonnet  and 
the  gray  head,  and  say  to  himsell, '  I 


wish  to  God  that  my  auld  herd  had 
been  here  yet.'  I  ken  o'  neither 
house  nor  habitation  this  night,  but 
for  the  sake  o'  them  amang  us  that 
canna  do  for  themsells,  I  ken  thou 
wilt  provide  ane ;  for  though  thou 
hast  tried  me  with  hard  and  sair  ad- 
versities, 1  have  had  more  than  my 
share  of  thy  mercies,  and  thou  ken'st 
better  than  I  can  tell  thee  that  thou 
hast  never  bestowed  them  on  an  un- 
thankful heart." 

This  is  the  sentence,  exactly  as  it 
was  related  to  me,  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  correct ;  for,  though  very  like 
his  manner,  I  never  heard  him  come 
so  near  the  English  language  in  one 
sentence  in  my  life.  I  once  heard 
him  say,  in  allusion  to  a  chapter  he 
had  been  reading  about  David  and 
Goliath,  and  just  at  the  close  of  his 
prayer :  "  And  when  our  besetting 
sins  come  bragging  and  blowstering 
upon  us,  like  Gully  o'  Gath,  O  ena- 
ble us  to  fling  off  the  airmer  and  hair- 
nishin'  o'  the  law,  whilk  we  haena 
proved,  an'  whup  up  the  simple  sling 
o'  the  gospel,  and  nail  the  smooth 
stanes  o'  redeeming  grace  into  their 
foreheads." 

Of  all  the  compositions,  for  sim- 
ple pathos,  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard, 
his  prayer,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  on  which  he  buried  his  only  son^ 
excelled;  but  at  this  distance  of 
time,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  it 
justice  ;  and  hoping  that  it  is  record- 
ed in  heaven,  I  dare  not  take  it  on 
me  to  garble  it.  He  began  the  sub- 
ject of  his  sorrows  thus  : — 

'<Thou  hast  seen  meet,  in  thy 
wise  providence,  to  remove  the  staff 
out  of  mv  right  hand,  at  the  very 
time  when,  to  us  poor  sand-blind 
mortals,  it  appeared  that  I  stood 
maist  in  need  o't.  But  O  it  Was  a 
sicker  ane,  an'  a  sure  ane,  an'  a  dear 
ane  to  my  heart !  an'  how  I'll  climb 
the  steep  hill  o'  auld  age  an'  sorrow 
without  it,  thou  may'st  ken,  but  1 
dinna." 

His  singing  of  the  psalms  beat  all 
exhibitions  that  ever  were  witnessed 
of  a  sacred  nature.  He  had  not  the 
least  air  of  sacred  music  ;  there  was 
no  attempt  at  it  5  it  was  a  sort  of  re- 
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citative  of  the  most  grotesque  kind ; 
and  yet  he  delighted  in  it,  and  sung 
far  more  verses  every  night  than  is 
customary.  The  first  time  I  heard 
him  I  was  very  young  ;  but  I  could 
not  stand  it,  but  leaned  myself  back 
into  a  bed,  and  laughed  till  the  sweat 
ran  off  me  in  streams.  He  had  like- 
wise an  out-of-the-way  custom,  in 
reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  every 
night,  of  always  making  remarks  as 
he  went  on.  And  such  remarks  ! 
There  was  one  evening  I  heard  him 
reading  a  chapter — I  have  forgot 
where  it  was — but  he  came  to  words 
like  these:  "And  other  nations,  whom 
the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  brought 
over" — John  stopped  short, and,  con- 
sidering for  a  little,  says  :  "  Asnap- 
per !  whaten  a  king  was  he  that  ?  I 
dinna  mind  o'  ever  hearing  tell  o' 
him  afore." 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  one  of  the 
girls  ;  "  but  he  has  a  queer  name." 
— "  It  is  something  like  a  goolly 
knife,"  said  a  younger  one.  "  Whisht, 
dame,"  said  John,  and  then  went  on 
with  the  chapter.  I  believe  it  was 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  chapter  of 
Ezra.  He  seldom  missed  a  ievf  ob- 
servations of  this  sort  for  a  single  night. 

There  was  another  night,  not  long 
after  the  time  above  noticed,  that  he 
was  reading  of  the  feats  of  one  San- 
ballat,  who  set  himself  against  the 
building  of  the  second  Temple.  On 
closing  the  Bible  John  uttered  a  long 
hfamh  !  and  then  I  knew  there  was 
something  forthcoming.  "  He  has 
been  another  nor  a  gude  ane  that," 
added  he  ;  "  I  hae  nae  brow  o'  their 
Sandy-ballat." 

There  \Vas  another  time  that  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter 
and  uttered  his  "  hemh  !"  of  disap- 
proval, and  then  added,  "  If  it  had 
been  the  Lord's  will,  I  think  they 
might  hae  left  out  that  verse." — "  It 
hasna  been  his  will,  though,"  said 
one  of  the  girls. — "  It  seems  sae," 
said  John.  I  have  entirely  forgot 
what  he  was  reading  about,  and  am 
often  vexed  at  having  forgot  the 
verse  that  John  wanted  expunged 
from  the  Bible.  It  was  in  some  of 
the  minor  prophets. 


There  was  another  time  he  came 
to  his  brother-in-law's  house,  where 
I  was  then  living,  and  John  being 
the  oldest  man,  the  Bible  was  laid 
down  before  him  to  make  family 
worship.  He  made  no  objections, 
but  began,  as  was  always  his  custom, 
by  asking  a  blessing  on  their  devo- 
tions ;  and  when  he  had  done,  it  be- 
ing customary  for  those  who  make 
family  worship  to  sing  straight  through 
the  Psalms  from  beginning  to  end, 
John  says,  "  We'll  sing  in  your  ordi- 
nary. Where  is  it  ?" — "  We  do  not 
always  sing  in  one  place,"  said  the 
gudeman  of  the  house.  "  Na,  I 
daresay  no,  or  else  ye'll  make  that 
place  threadbare,"  said  John,  in  a 
short  crabbed  style,  manifestly  sus- 
pecting that  his  friend  was  not  regu- 
lar in  his  family  devotions.  This 
piece  of  sharp  wit  after  the  worship 
was  begun  had  to  me  an  effect  high- 
ly ludicrous. 

When  he  came  to  give  out  the 
chapter,  he  remarked,  that  there 
would  be  no  ordinary  there  either, 
he  supposed.  "  We  have  been  read- 
ing in  Job  for  a  long  time,"  said  the 
gudeman.  "  How  long  ?"  said  John 
slyly,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves, 
thinking  to  catch  his  friend  at  fault. 
«  O,  I  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  oth- 
er ;  "  but  there's  a  mark  laid  in  that 
will  tell  you  the  bit."—"  If  you  hae 
read  vera  long  in  Job,"  says  John, 
«3-ou  will  hae  made  him  threadbare 
too,  for  the  mark  is  only  at  the  ninth 
chapter."  There  was  no  answer,  so 
he  read  on.  In  the  course  of  the 
chapter  he  came  to  these  words-— 
"  Who  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it 
riseth  not." — "  I  never  heard  of  Him 
doing  that,"  says  John.  "  But  Job, 
honest  man,  maybe  means  the  dark- 
ness that  was  in  the  land  o'  Egypt. 
It  wad  be  a  fearsome  thing  an'  the 
sun  warnatill  rise." 

A  little  farther  on  he  came  to 
these  words — "  Which  maketh  Arc- 
turus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the 
chambers  of  the  south."  "  I  hae  of- 
ten wondered  at  that  verse,"  says 
John.  "  Job  has  been  a  grand  phi- 
losopher !  The  Pleiades  are  the 
sc'en  sterns, — I  ken  them ;  and  Ori- 
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on,  that's  the  King's  Ellwand ;  but 
I'm  never  sae  sure  about  Arcturus. 
I  fancy  he's  ane  o'  the  plennits,  or 
maybe  him  that  bauds  the  gouden 
plough," 

On  reading  the  last  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Job,  when  he  came  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  patriarch's  live 
stock,  he  remarked,  "  He  has  had  an 
unco  sight  o'  creatures.  Fourteen 
thousand  sheep !  How  mony  was 
that  ?" — "  He  has  had  seven  bunder 
scores,"  savs  one.  "  Ay,"  said  John, 
"  it  was  an  unco  swarm  o'  creatures. 
There  wad  be  a  dreadfu'  confusion 
at  his  clippings  and  spainings.  Six 
thousand  camels,  a  thousand  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  a  thousand  she-asses. 
What,  in  the  wide  warld,  did  he  do 
wi'  a'  thae  creatures  ?  Wad  it  no 
hae  been  raair  purpose-like  if  he  had 
had  them  a'  milk  kie  ?" — "  Wha  wad 
he  hae  gotten  to  have  milked  them?" 
said  one  of  the  girls.  "  It's  vera 
true,"  said  John. 

One  time,  during  a  long  and  se- 
vere lying  storm  of  snow,  in  allusion 
to  some  chapter  he  had  been,  reading, 
he  prayed  as  follows  :   (This  is  from 
hearsay.)     '^  Is  the  whiteness  of  de- 
solation to  lie  still  on  the  mountains 
of  our  land  for  ever  ?     Is  the  earthly 
hope  o'  thy  servants  to  perish  frae 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?      The  flocks 
on   a  thousand   hills   are  thine,  and 
their  lives  or  deaths  wad  be  naething 
to  thee— thou  wad    neither   be    the 
richer  nor  the  poorer  ;    but   it  is  a 
great  matter  to  us.     Have  pity,  then, 
on    the  lives   o'  thy   creatures,  for 
beast  an'  body  are  a'  thy  handy  wark, 
and  send  us  the  little  wee  cludd   out 
o'   the  sea   like    a   man's   hand,  to 
spread  and   darken,  and   pour   and 
plash,  till  the  green  gladsome  face  o' 
nature  aince  mair  appear." 

During  the  smearing  season  one 
year,  it  was  agreed  that  each  shep- 


herd, young  and  old,  should  ask  a 
blessing  and  return  thanks  at  meal- 
time, in  his  turn,  beginning  at  the 
eldest,  and  going  off  at  the  youngest ; 
that,  as  there  was  no  respect  of  per- 
sons whh  God,  so  there  should  be 
none  shown  among  neighbours.  Joha 
being  the  eldest,  the  graces  began 
with  him,  and  went  decently  on  till 
they  came  to  the  youngest,  who  ob- 
stinately refused.  Of  course  it  de- 
volved again  on  John,  who,  taking 
off  his  broad  bonnet,  thus  addressed 
his  Maker  with  great  fervency  :— 

"  O  our  gracious  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer, thou  hast  said  in  thy  blessed 
word,  that  those  who  are  ashamed 
of  thee  and  thy  service,  of  them  thou 
wilt  be  ashamed  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom.  Now,  all  we 
humbly  beg  of  thee  at  this  time  is, 
that  Geordie  may  not  be  reckoned 
amang  that  unhappy  number.  Open 
the  poor  chield's  heart  an'  his  eea 
to  a  sight  o'  his  lost  condition  ;  an' 
though  he  be  that  prood  that  he'll 
no  ask  a  blessing  o'  thee,  neither  for 
himsell  nor  us,  do  thou  grant  us  a 
thy  blessing  ne'ertheless,  an'  him 
amang  the  rest,  for  Christ's  sake. 
Amen." 

The  young  man  felt  the  rebuke 
very  severely,  his  face  grew  as  red  as 
flame,  and  it  was  several  days  before 
he  could  assume  his  usual  hilarity. 
Had  I  lived  with  John  a  few  years, 
I  could  have  picked  up  his  remarks 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  to  read  and  not  make  remarks 
was  out  of  his  power.  The  story  of 
Ruth  was  a  great  favourite  with  him 
—he  often  read  it  to  his  family  of  a 
Sabbath  evening,  as  "  a  good  lesson 
on  naturality ;"  but  he  never  failed 
making  the  remark,  that  "  it  was  nae 
mair  nor  decency  in  her  to  creep  in 
beside  the  douss  man  i'  the  night- 
time when  he  was  sleeping." 
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A  DAY  AFTER   THE  BATTLE. 

^HE  day  after  the  battle,  I,  in 
-■-  company  with  another,  rode  out 
to  view  the  ground  where  the  armies 
had  so  recently  contended.  It  was 
strewed  with  dead  and  wounded,  ac- 
coutrements and  arms  ;  a  great  part 
of  the  latter  broken.  At  those 
points  where  obstinate  fighting  took 
place,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
bodies  ;  a  great  number  of  wounded, 
both  French,  English,  and  Portu- 
guese, lay  along  the  road,  groaning 
and  craving  water.  The  village  of 
Gamarra  Mayor  was  shattered  with 
heavy  shot,  and  the  bridge  covered 
with  dead,  as  well  as  its  arches 
choaked  up  with  bodies  and  accou- 
trements. We  returned  by  the  main 
road,  to  where  the  centre  of  the  ar- 
my was  engaged.  Here  were  the 
French  huts,  and  their  broken  pro- 
visions, half  cooked,  lying  about ; 
this  was  a  level  interspersed  with 
little  hillocks  and  brushwood  :  we 
were  then  surrounded  with  dead  and 
wounded  ;  several  cars  were  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  latter.  A 
iew  straggling  peasants  could  be  seen 
at  a  distance,  watching  an  opportuni- 
ty for  plunder — there  was  a  dreadful 
silence  over  the  scene.  A  poor 
Irishwoman  ran  up  to  one  of  the  sur- 
geons near  us,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  asked  where  was  the  hospital 
of  the  eighty-second  regiment — I 
think  it  was  the  eighty-second — she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  said  that  the 
men  told  her  she  would  find  her  hus- 
band wounded  ;  and  she  had  travel- 
led back  for  the  purpose.  The  sur- 
geon told  her  that  the  only  hospital 
on  the  field  was  in  a  cottage,  to 
which  he  pointed  ;  but  informed  her, 
that  all  the  wounded  would  be  con- 
veyed to  Vittoria.  The  half  frantic 
woman  proceeded  towards  the  cot- 
tage, over  the  bodies  which  lay  in 
her  way,  and  had  not  gone  more 
than  about  fifty  yards  when  she  fell 
on  her  face,  and  uttered  the  most 
bitter  cries.     We  hastened  to  her — 


she  was  embracing  the  body  of  a 
Serjeant,  a  fine  tall  fellow  who  lay 
on  his  face.  "  Oh  !  it's  my  husband 
. — it's  my  husband  !"  said  she  ;  "  and 
he  is  dead  and  cold."  One  of  the 
men  turned  the  body  on  his  face ; 
the  Serjeant  had  been  shot  in  the 
neck,  and  his  ankle  was  shattered. 
The  lamentations  of  the  woman  were 
of  the  most  heart-rending  kind,  but 
not  loud.  She  continued  to  sit  by 
her  lifeless  husband,  gazing  on  his 
pale  countenance,  and  moving  her 
head  and  body  to  and  fro,  in  the 
most  bitter  agony  of  woe  : — she 
talked  to  the  dead  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate language — of  her  orphans — 
of  her  home — and  of  their  former 
happiness.  After  a  considerable 
time,  by  persuasion,  we  got  her  upon 
one  of  the  cars  with  the  wounded, 
and  placed  the  body  of  her  husband 
beside  her  ;  this  we  did  because  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  it  buried 
by  a  clergyman.  She  thanked  us 
more  by  looks  than  words,  and  the 
melancholy  load  proceeded  slowly 
to  Vittoria. 

In  our  way  back  to  the  town,  my 
companion's  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  dead  Portuguese  ;  he  raised  up 
the  body,  and  asked  me  to  look 
through  it — I  did  absolutely  look 
through  it.  A  cannon-ball  had  pass- 
ed into  the  breast  and  out  at  the 
back — and  so  rapid  must  have  been 
its  transit,  from  its  forming  such  a 
clear  aperture — in  circumference 
about  twelve  inches — that  the  man 
must  have  been  close  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  when  he  was  shot — it  spoke 
volumes  for  the  courage  of  the  troop?. 

The  hospital  at  Vittoria  that  even- 
ing presented  a  sad  spectacle ;  not 
only  was  ])art  of  it  filled  with  wound- 
ed, but  the  streets  all  round  it — about 
two  thousand  men,  including  those 
of  the  French  with  those  of  the  Al- 
lies. Owing  to  the  rapid,  and  per- 
haps unexpected  advance  of  the  ar- 
my, there  were  only  three  surgeons 
to  attend  this  vast  number  of  wound- 
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ed,  for  the  first  two  days  after  the 
battle  ;  and,   from  the  same  reason, 
no   provisions   were   to  be  had  for 
them  for  a  week  !  The  commissariat 
had  not  provided  for  the  exigency, 
and  the  small  portion  of  bread  that 
could    be   purchased   was    sold   for 
three  shillings    per   pound.      From 
these  casualities,  I  have  often  thought 
since,  that  in  cases  of  expected  gen- 
eral  actions,    if   one   half  of  both 
medical  and  commissariat  staff  were 
under  orders  to   remain  on  the  field 
until  relieved,   instead    of  following 
their   respective  divisions,   it  would 
obviate  such  privations.     However, 
there   is   every  excuse  in  this  case, 
considering  the  unexpected  rapidity 
of  the  advance.     No  fault  whatever 
can  be  laid  to  either  of  the  depart- 
ments in  this  instance  :  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  advancing  to  such  distance 
beyond  Vittoria,  as  required  too  long 
a  time  to  retrace. 

In  going   through   the  hospital,  I 
saw  in  one  room  not  less  than  thirty 
hussars— of    the    10th   and    15th,  I 
think — all  wounded  by  lances  ;  and 
one  of  them  had  nineteen  wounds  in 
his  body  :  the   surgeon  had  already 
amputated  his  left  arm.     One  of  the 
men  described    the  way  in  which  so 
many  of  their  brigade  became  wound- 
ed.    He  said,  that  in  charging  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  re- 
treating, the  horses  had  to  leap  up  a 
bank,  nearly  breast   high,  to  make 
good  the  level  above.     At   this  mo- 
ment a  body  of  Polish  lancers,  head- 
ed  by  a    general,   dashed    in   upon 
them,    the   general   crying   out,    in 
broken  English,  "  Come  on!  I  care 
not  for  your  fine  hussar  brigaded 
They  fought  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  although   ultimately  the  lancers 
retired  and    left   the    ground  to  the 
hussars,  yet  the  latter  lost  many  kill- 
ed   and   wounded.      "  That    man," 
said  the  hussar,  "  who  lies  there  with 
the  loss  of  his  arm  and  so  dreadfully 
wounded,  fought  a  dozen  lancers,  all 
at  him  at  once,  and  settled  some  of 
them  ;  at  last  he  fell,  and  the  lancers 
were   about  to    kill  him,  when  the 
general  cried  out  to  take  him  to  the 
rear,  for  he  was  a  brave  fellow.  The 


skirmish  continued,  and  the  genera! 
cut  that  man  there  across  the  nose, 
in  fighting  singly  with  him— but  he 
killed  the  general  after  all." 

I  turned  and  saw  a  young  hussar, 
with  a  gash  across  his  nose,  and  he 
confirmed  what  his  comrade  said. 
The  man  who  had  the  nineteen 
wounds,  I  have  since  heard,  recover* 
ed :  he  seemed  much  to  regret  the 
fate  of  the  general  who  saved  his  life. 
I  saw  this  brave  officer's  body  buried 
the  next  day  in  the  principal  church 
of  Vittoria. 

In  passing  through  another  part  of 
the  hospital,  I  perceived  a  Portu- 
guese female  lying  on  the  ground  up- 
on straw,  in  the  midst  of  numbers  af 
wounded  men.  I  inquired  of  her, 
was  she  wounded.  She  pointed  to 
her  breast,  and  showed  me  where 
the  bullet  had  passed.  I  asked  her 
how  she  received  this  shot,  and  was 
horror-struck  when  the  dying  wonaan 
informed  me  that  it  was  her  tnarido, 

her  own  husband, — who  shot  her, 

just  as  the  action  was  commencing — 
she  said  he  deliberately  put  the  muz- 
zle of  his  gun  to  her  breast  and  fired ! 
This  may  be  false  ;  I  hope  it  is,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  :— it  might  be 
that  the  woman  was  plundering  the 
dead ;  and  perhaps  killing  the  wound- 
ed, when  some  of  the  latter  shot  her. 
However,  be  the  fact  as  it  may,  it 
was  thus  she  told  her  story.  She 
was  in  great  pain,  and  I  should  think 
did  not  live  mucii  longer.— M/iiar?/ 
Sketch  Book. 


GANGANELLl's  CORRESPON0ENCK. 

A  singular  work  has  just  made  its 
appearance  in  France  :  it  is  the  cor- 
respondence, which  has  been  only 
recently  found,  between  two  persons 
each  of  whom  obtained  a  great,  but 
very  diff"erent  celebrity.  The  facts 
are  these  :  in  1720,  in  a  seminary  at 
Rimini,  there  were  two  children  who 
contracted  for  each  other  a  very 
strong  friendship  ;  one  was  the  son 
of  a  labourer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Santo  Angelo-in-Vado  ;  the  other 
was  the  only  son  of  an  officer  of  for- 
tune in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.     These  two  engaged,  that 
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whatever  might  he  their  lot  in  the 
world,  they  would  never  allow  more 
than  two  years  to  pass  without  writ- 
ing or  seeing  each  other :  this  pro- 
mise was  religiously  observed.  One 
of  the  children,  Laurent  Ganganelli, 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Orsaro,  entered  into  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  held  some  high  situation 
under  the  Inquisition,  was  then  made 
cardinal,  and  lastly  pope,  under  the 
title  of  Clement  XIV.  The  other 
child,  Carlo  Bartinazzi,  went  into 
France  after  his  father's  death,  and 
better  known  under  the  name  of 
Carlin,  became  one  of  the  best  harle- 
quins of  the  Italian  comedy.  These 
are  the  two  persons  whose  corres- 
pondence is  now  published.  It  may 
be  added,  that  it  was  this  very 
Clement  XIV.,  predecessor  of  Pius 
VI.,  who  in  1773,  and  at  the  request 
of  all  the  European  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  pronounced  the 
abolition  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits, 
which  the  present  Royal  Family  of 
Fiance  are  labouring  so  hard  to  re- 
establish. .. 

INTELLIGENCE  IN  A  WASP. 

Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  apparent  ratio- 
cination in  a  wasp,  which  had  caught 
a  fly  nearly  as  large  as  itself.  Kneel- 
ing down,  the  doctor  saw  the  wasp 
dissever  the  head  and  tail  from  the 
trunk  of  the  fly,  and  attempt  to  soar 
with  the  latter;  but  finding,  when 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  that 
the  wings  of  the  fly  carried  too  much 
sail,  and  caused  its  prize  and  itself  to 
be  whirled  about,  by  a  little  breeze 
that  had  arisen,  it  dropped  upon  the 
ground  with  its  prey,  and  deliberate- 
ly sawed  off  with  its  manibles,  first 
one  wing  and  then  the  other  :  having 
thus  removed  these  impediments  to 
its  progress,  the  wasp  flew  away  with 
its  booty,  and  experienced  no  further 
molestation  from  the  wind. 

PR09RESS  OP  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Taraeharaeha  was  the  greatest  re- 
former of  the  islands.  To  check  the 
power  of  the  priests,  he  himself  as- 
sumed the  office,  and  contemplated 


the  adoption  of  Christianity,  but  died 
before  his  purpose  was  ripe.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  successor,  was  to 
renounce  idolatry,  and  the  idols 
were  all  quickly  consigned  to  the 
flames  ;  Taboo  was  broken  up  ;  and 
the  interdictions,  which  forbade  wo- 
men to  eat  with  men,  removed.  The 
women  as  usual,  were  most  forward 
and  zealous  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. The  act  of  Kapiolani  is  of  a 
high  character,  and  worth  recording. 
Kapiolani,  a  female  chief,  of  the 
highest  rank,  in  Oahu,  had  recently 
embraced  Christianity  ;  and,  desirous 
of  propagating  it,  and  of  undeceiving 
the  natives  as  to  their  false  gods,  she 
resolved  to  climb  the  mountain  (a 
volcanic  mountain,  with  a  burning 
crater  of  prodigious  extent)  descend 
into  the  crater,  and  by  thus  braving 
the  volcanic  deities  in  their  very 
homes  (the  prevailing  belief  was,  that 
the  gods  of  the  islands  resided  in 
these  fires)  convince  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  that  God  is  God  alone, 
and  that  the  false  subordinate  deities 
existed  only  in  the  fancies  of  their 
weak  adorers.  Thus  determined, 
and  accompanied  by  a  missionary, 
she,  with  part  of  her  family  and  a  num- 
ber of  followers,  ascended  Peli  (the 
mountain)  ;  at  the  edge  of  the  first 
precipice  that  bounds  the  sunken 
plain,  many  of  her  followers  and 
companions  lost  courage,  and  turned 
back  ;  at  the  second,  the  rest  ear- 
nestly entreated  her  to  desist  from 
her  dangerous  enterprise,  and  forbear 
to  tempt  the  powerful  gods  of  the 
fires.  But  she  proceeded,  and  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  crater,  caused 
the  hut  we  were  now  sheltered  in  to 
be  constructed  for  herself  and  peo- 
ple. Here  she  was  assailed  anew  by 
their  entreaties  to  return  home,  and 
their  assurance,  that  if  she  persisted 
in  violating  the  houses  of  the  god- 
dess, she  would  draw  down  on  her- 
self and  those  with  her  certain  de- 
struction !  "  I  will  descend  into  the 
crater,"  said  she,  "and  iff  do  not 
return  safe,  then  continue  to  worship 
Peli ;  but  if  I  come  back  unhurt,  you 
must  learn  to  adore  the  God  who 
created  Peli."   She  accordingly  went 
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down  the  steep  and  difficult  side  of 
the    crater,  accompanied   by  a  mis- 
sionary, and  by  some,  whom  love  or 
duty  induced  to  follow  her.     Arrived 
at  the  bottom,  she  pushed  a  stick  in- 
to the   liquid  lava,    and   stirred   the 
ashes    of    the   burning    lake.      The 
charm  of  superstition  was  at  that  mo- 
ment broken.     Those,  who  had  ex- 
pected   to    see   the   goddess,   armed 
with   flame    and    sulphurous  smoke, 
burst  forth   and    destroy  the    daring 
heroine,  who  thus  braved  her  in  her 
very  sanctuary,  were  awe  struck  when 
they  saw  the" tire  remain  innocuous, 
and    the    llames    roll  harmless,    as 
though   none    were  present.     They 
acknowledged    the   greatness  of  the 
God    of  Kapiolani;  and   from    that 
time  few    indeed  have   been  the  of- 
ferings,   and    little    the   reverence, 
offered  to  the  fires  of  Peli. 


at  the  vestry-room  of  Newmarket, 
St.  Mary,  on  Monday,  after  Easter, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  person 
claiming  it  must  be  prepared  to 
prove  himself  entitled  to  it.  And  in 
case  there  be  more  than  one  claim- 
ant, it  is  to  be  decided  by  ballot  to 
which  of  them  the  portion  shall  be 
given. 

The  parties  claiming  the  marriage 
portion,  after  producing  certificates 
of  their  baptism  and  marriage,  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  settlement 
in  either  parish,  make  oath  that  they 
are  not  worth  twenty  pounds. 

There  is  an  investmeni  in  the 
three  per  cent.  Consols,  in  the  names 
of  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  marriage  portion,  which 
has  for  the  last  eight  years  amounted 
to  thirty  pounds  and  upwards,  clear 
of  all  expenses. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CALCULUS. 

An  enormous  calculus,  weighing 
22  lbs.  12oK.  and  measuring  thirty- 
one  inches  in  circumference,  extract- 
ed from  the  intestines  of  a  horse,  the 
property  of  Martin  Fountain,  Esq. 
of  Norwich,  has  been  deposited  in 
the  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Museum, 
amongst  a  numerous  collection  (jf 
other  interesting  specimens  in  Natu- 
ral History,  wiiich  that  institution 
contains.  

A  JUDICIOUS  LEGACY, 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  notice 
which  is  read  in  the  parish  churches 
of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  New- 
market, every  year  during  divine  ser- 
vice, two  Sundays  preceding  Easter 
Sunday,  and  on  that  day  :— 

Notice    is    hereby    given,    that  in 
pursuance  of  the  Will  of  John  Per- 
ram,  late  of  Turnford,    in  the  parish 
of  Cheshunt,   in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, gentleman, deceased,  a  marriage 
portion    of  twenty-one  pounds  will 
be  given  to  a   young  man  (a  parish- 
ioner of  Newmarket)  who  shall  mar- 
ry  a    woman    (also  a  parishioner  of 
Newmarket,)    on   Thursday    in    the 
ensuing   Easter  week.      Neither   of 
whom    must   be    under    twenty-five 
years  of  age  ;  nor   be   worth  twenty 
pounds.     The  portion  to  be  claimed 


A  MAN  TRAP. 

A  hatter  in    Ingram-street,  Glas- 
gow, having  suffered  severely  by  nu- 
merous   hats    being   stolen  from  his 
shop,  resolved  on  preventing  the  evil 
in  future,  by  an  experiment,  which  his 
wit,  sharpened   by   many  losses  sug- 
gested.    He  placed   the    skeleton  of 
a  hat,  wrapped    up   in  paper   in  the 
usual  form,  on  a  shelf,  and   in  it  he 
put  the  door-weight,  leaving  the  door 
bv  that  means  half  open.     He  also 
placed  in  such  a  situation  behind  the 
door,  his  two  iron  window  bars,  that 
when   the    former    shut,   down  they 
would   fall    across  it,   preventing  an 
easy  egress.     The  thief  soon  made 
his    ap'pearance,    and   snatched    up 
the   very  hat  that  was   prepared  for 
him,  when  the  door  closed  with  vio- 
lence, and  the    bars  fell,   causing  a 
tremendous    disturbance.     The  hat- 
ter, who  was  below  at  his  work,  well 
knew    what   was    passing    up  stairs^- 
and  hasted    to   secure  his  prisoner, 
whom  he  found    half  dead  with  fear, 
and  crying  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.     He 
was  an  old  offender. 

It  is  with  narrow-souled  people  as 
with  narrow-necked  bottles  ;  the  less 
they  have  in  them,  the  more  noise 
they  make  in  pouring  it  owU—Pope. 
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HAPPINESS. 


IT  has  been  the  fashion  to  write 
very  long,  very  grave,  and  doubt- 
less very  instructive  essays  upon  the 
vanity,  unprofitableness,  and  disap- 
pointment attending  a  search  after 
happiness  ;  a  state  of  being,  we  are 
told  by  the  sages,  denied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  terrestrial  globe  dur- 
ing the  little  hour  in  which  they  strut 
and  fret  upon  the  stage.  These  eru- 
dite personages,  however,  are  all 
wrong  ;  for,  setting  aside  that  grand 
bestower  of  all  happiness,  religion, 
as  too  deep  and  too  sublime  a  subject 
for  a  light  paper  intended  merely  for 
the  amusement  of  an  idle  moment, 
there  are  abundant  sources  of  happi- 
ness to  be  found,  in  this  busy  world 
of  ours, "Suitable  to  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  and  of  women  also. 
The  latter  sex  are  generally  supposed, 
and  with  some  justice,  to  be  the  hap- 
pier of  tha  two,  as  they  derive  plea- 
sure from  more  innocent,  if  not  more 
frivoleus  amusements.  Gentlemen 
allow  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
female  happiness,  since  the  fair  weak 
creatures  can  enjoy  a  paradise  of  de- 
light in  constructing  some  new  piece 
of  finery,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread  seals.  But  the  subject  may 
admit  of  much  dispute  ;  for  it  is  not 
always  that  the  lords  of  the  creation 
seek  for  the  grand  object  of  human 
life  in  wise,  learned,  or  even  rational 
pursuits.  Indeed  it  is  a  question 
whether  women,  if  seldom  rising  to 
the  most  sublime  and  intellectual  en- 
joyments, ever  descend  to  such  ab- 
surd and  contemptible  things  as  are 
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found  to  please  their  male  friends  : 
for  instance,  howsoever  gay  and 
mirthful  an  assembly  of  ladies  may 
be,  they  never  attempt  to  increase 
the  hilarity  of  the  hour  by  such  an 
expedient  as  thumping  a  table  :  they 
do  not  stand  up  and  compliment  each 
other  and  themselves  in  long  and 
dull  speeches  ;  or,  when  wit  is  scarce 
or  exhausted,  find  a  substitute  in 
noise  and  clamour.  And,  though  na- 
turally addicted  to  dress,  they  do  not 
take  any  delight  in  masquerading 
about  the  streets,  decked  out  in  some 
outre  uniform,  or  livery,  after  the 
fashion  of  sundry  clubs  and  societies, 
whose  members,  albeit  exceedingly 
wise  men,  tie  leathern  aprons  round 
their  waists,  stick  blue  ribbons  ia 
their  hats,  and  "  walk,  hand-in-hand, 
along  the  Strand,"  to  some  inappro- 
priate strain  of  music,  to  the  won- 
derment of  the  beholders  ;  eliciting 
admiration,  pity,  and  scorn,  from  the 
several  classes  who  gaze  upon  the 
wretched  mummeries  of  that  sage 
body  the  freemasons,  the  strange  fan- 
cies of  the  friendly  brothers,  and  the 
imitations  of  these  holiday  fools  by 
the  lower  orders,  who,  upon  certain 
days  of  festival,  are  seen  parading 
through  towns  and  cities,  knotted 
over  with  coloured  cockades,  and 
following  banners  and  bands  of  music. 
Some  gentlemen  find  the  summit 
of  happiness  in  short  whist,  a  bottle 
of  St.  Percy,  or  a  pic  a  la  financiered 
prepared  by  the  celebrated  Ude, 
which,  as  that  erudite  artist  is  wont 
to  say.  requires  a  genius  for  the  com- 
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position   of  the   forced-meat  alone. 
And  some  ladies  are  exalted  to  the  se- 
venth heaven  by  a  new   robe    from 
Paris,  an  opera  box,  the  last  set  of 
quadrilles,  a  parrot,  a  lap-dog,  or  a 
monkey.      The  glories  of  old  China 
are   at  an  end,  and  India  sales    no 
longer  attract  the  whole  court  eas;t- 
Avaru,  and  tempt  belles  of  quality  to 
ruin  themselves  and  their   husbands 
in  vying  with  each  other  for  nodding 
mandarins  and  squab  divinities.      A 
slight  remnant  of  the  ancient  emula- 
tion might  be  seen  at  the  sale  of  the 
late  Duke  of  York's  effects  ;  but  the 
fashionable  world  is  grown  too  popu- 
lous to  allow  one  fancy  to  engross  all 
their  attention  :  it  is   not   reckoned 
goid   ta-^te  to   be   enthusiastic    upon 
any  occasion  ;  indifference  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day  ;    and  the   leaders  of 
ton,  insiead  of  finding  pleasure  as  in 
former  times  in  displaying  themselves 
to  the  public  gaze,  are  happy  only  in 
being  select,  exclusive,  and  adhering 
religiously  to  their  own  particular  set. 
Perhaps  the  highest  degree  of  hap- 
piness enjoyed  by  the  human  race  is 
that  of  despising  each  other ;  a  source 
of  enjoyment  which  is  nearly  univer- 
sal—alike the   characteristic   of  the 
most  civilized  state  of  society,  and  of 
the  rudest  barbarism,  the  chief  plea- 
sure  of  the  refined  European  cour- 
tier, and    of  the  wild  American  sav- 
age.    Whole  nations  feel  a  pride  and 
joy    in    despising    their   neighbours, 
who,  in  turn,  view  them  with  eyes  of 
scorn  ;    and  individuals  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  can  look  down 
with  contempt   upon  those   persons 
who  are  not  so    fortunate  as  to  pos- 
sess some  real  or  fancied  advantage 
which  they  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  obtain.  The  comfort  and  elegance 
of  a  large  establishment,  a   splendid 
table,   and  a   magnificent   equipage, 
howsoever     conducive    to     personal 
gratification,  owe  their  chief  claim  to 
the   privilege   which  they  give  their 
owner  of  disparaging   those   people 
whose  houses  are  smaller,  and  whose 
expenditure  is  less  profuse.    Nobody 
in  these  days  likes  to  visit  at  places 
where  the  company,  to   use   a   com- 
mon and  a  vulgar  phrase,  is  mixed  ; 


that  is,  where  individuals  of  small 
fortune  and  of  no  fashionable  celebri- 
ty are  admitted.  A  ball  at  a  water- 
ing-place loses  its  attraction  if  it  be 
open  to  all  the  frequenters  of  the 
baths,  or  of  the  spa,  who  are  eligible 
candidates  for  admission.  To  give 
satisfaction  it  must  be  confined  to  a 
certain  few,  The  elegance  of  the 
decorations,  the  splendour  of  the  sup- 
per, the  excellence  of  the  music,  can- 
not be  enjoyed,  cannot  be  appreciat- 
ed, if  of  easy  access  to  every  body  ; 
and  dulness  is  preferred  to  gaiety 
when  thin  room.s  are  occasioned  by 
a  severe  system  of  exclusion,  which 
enables  the  yawning  assembly  to  feel 
the  proud  consciousness  of  triumph- 
ing over  their  next  door  neighbours. 
It  is  a  strange  propensity,  but  one 
which  seems  to  be  increasing  daily  ; 
disdainfulness  is  the  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, the  envied  and  gratifying  privi- 
lege of  the  rich  and  great ;  and  peo- 
ple are  estimated  according  to  their 
right  and  title  to  be  rude  and  imper- 
tinent; the  pride  and  happiness  of  a  I 
classes  consisting  in  holding  them- 
selves aloof  from  those  whom  they 
are  pleased  to  style  their  inferiors. 

When  strangers  meet  at  dinner- 
parties, though  at  the  house  of  a  mu- 
tual friend,  who  should  be  supposed 
to  invite  none  save  admist>ible  guests, 
they  scan  each  other  from  head  to 
foot  before  they  venture  to  engage 
in  the  most  trivia!  conversation.  The 
disgrace  of  arriving  in  a  hack  car- 
riage is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  de- 
linquent from  notice  :  people  try  to 
catch  each  other's  names  ;  and  the 
inquiry — "  related  to  such  a  fiimily  ?'" 
if  answered  in  the  negative,  is  fatal 
to  the  unfortunate  who  is  called  a 
Howard,  a  Russell,  or  a  Cavendish, 
without  belonging  to  the  illustrious 
house  of  Norfolk,  of  Bedford,  or  oi 
Devonshire ;  and  so,  downwards,  to  a 
Baronet,  or  even  a  distinguished  com- 
moner. The  Moores,  of  Moore  Hall, 
will  give  consequence  to  the  most 
distant  branches  of  the  race.  Simple 
Mr.  Smith,  if  he  can  boast  of  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  Whyte-Smiths,  or  the 
Black-Smiths,  assumes  a  dignity  im- 
mediately, and    is   entitled  to    give 
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himself  airs  above  people  of  no  fami- 
ly.      The  dress  of  the  parties  next 
undergoes  a  strict   investigation,  in 
order,  if  the  rank  be  doubtful,  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  property  ; 
and  here  the   ladies  are  the  keenest 
critics.       An   experienced  dowager, 
herself  arrayed  in  all  the  glories   of 
Chaniilly    lace,    Indian   cachemires, 
and  diamonds  of  the  first  w^ter,  will 
detect  at  a  glance  mock  blond,  Nor- 
wich shawls,   or   any  other   contriv- 
ance which  a  slender  purse  may  sug- 
gest, and  treat  the  wearer  according- 
ly.    The  younger  part  of  the   com- 
pany are  also  often  seen  to  eye  each 
other's  robes  ;  and  the  belle   of  the 
French  tulle  will  exult   in  her  con- 
scious superiority  over  the  nymph  of 
the   plain   muslin.       Thus   runs   the 
world  away ;   and  though  it  may   be 
said  that  there  can  be   no   true   and 
legitimate  source  of  happiness  in  cir- 
cumstances and  things  which  appeal 
only  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  mind, 
experience  proves  that  poor  degrad- 
ed human  nature  is  but  too  prone  to 
take  delight  in  that  which  reason,  re- 
ligion,  and    morality    alike    forbid. 
There  are   hundreds   of  very   good 
sort  of  people  who  find   their  chief 
gratification  in  some   petty  triumph, 
or  some  mean  elevation,  though  per- 
haps they  will   not  confess,  even   to 
themselves,  the  secret  cause  of  their 
satisfaction.     A  combination  of  rare 
intellectual  qualities   is  necessary  to 
produce  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
science    and  the  charms  of  nature, 
those  untiring  pleasures  which,  com- 
paraTively  speaking,  are  enjoyed   by 
faw.     To  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  or 
who,  enamoured  of  earth's  fair  cre- 
ations, "  find  tongues  in  trees,  books 
in   the   running  brooks,  sermons    in 
stones,  and  good  in  every  thing,"  the 
fiend  ennui,  that  bane  of  human  hap- 
piness, is  unknown  ;    but  these  com- 
prise  only    a  small    portion   of  the 
community.     The  bulk  of  the  world 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  less  intel- 
lectual  methods  of  filling  up    their 
spare    time    agreeably  ;  and   human 
ingenuity  has  never  been   so  conspi- 
cuously displayed  as  in  the  thousand 


small  enjoyments  contrived  to  please 
persons  of  ordinary  minds.  In  the 
country  these  unfortunates,  if  of  the 
male  sex,  are  frequently  reduced  to 
the  poor  expedient  of  lounging  about 
the  market-place  of  the  next  provin- 
cial town,  lolling  over  the  counter  of 
a  milliner's  shop,  or  playing  at  cards 
or  backgammon  ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing with  what  persevering  assiduity 
these  emploj'ments  are  followed  up, 
tlie  lengtli  of  time  which  a  man  will 
consume  in  slapping  his  boot  with 
his  cane,  and  the  number  of  succes- 
sive hours  and  days,  which,  without 
the  stimulating  excitement  of  a  higli 
stake,  can  be  spent  over  a  mere  game 
of  chance.  Ladies,  under  the  same 
circumstance,  pay  gossiping  visits, 
flourish  upon  canvass,  work  intermi- 
nable borders  upon  muslin,  or  erect 
edifices  even  n)ore  extraordinary  than 
the  works  of  modern  architecture, 
with  card  board  and  gilt  paper  ;  and 
both  sexes,  if  capable  of  relishing 
the  admirable  qualities  of  the  great 
mass  of  modern  literature,  n»ay  still 
be  accommodated  with  novels  to  suit 
their  tastes  and  intellects. 

It  had  been  long  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that,  in  an  age  in  which 
books  of  mere  amusement  had  as- 
sumed so  high  a  character,  there 
should  still  be  so  many  of  the  lowest 
class  which  find  publishers,  and  what 
is  still  more  wonderful,  readers  ;  but, 
during  a  visit  in  the  country,  a  short 
conversation,  produced  by  a  wet  day, 
a  slight  head-ache,  and  the  corner  of 
a  novel  peeping  out  of  an  old  lady's 
work-basket,  solved  the  mystery. 
The  book  which,  in  consequence  of 
inability  to  take  exercise,  and  to  fly 
to  the  pen  for  employment,  had  been 
borrowed  to  beguile  a  vacant  hour, 
turned  out  to  be  a  romance  manufac- 
tured after  the  commonest  receipt ; 
plot,  characters,  and  style,  being  all 
equally  absurd  and  unintelligible. 
Compassionating  the  forlorn  state  of 
the  dowager,  compelled  for  want  of 
a  judicious  guide  to  pore  over  such 
dull  trash,  the  critic  offered  to  mark 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  neighbouring 
circulating  library,  works  which 
would  better  repay  the  time  bestow- 
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ed    upon    their    perusal— a    civility 
which  was  graciously  and  gracefully 
accepted.     The  task  was  soon  end- 
ed ;    for  the  "  Antiquary"  appearing 
on   the  first  page,  the  remark   was 
elicited,  that  it  would  of  course  be 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  Waver- 
ley  novels ;  and,  to  the  surprise  and 
horror   of  all   present,  the  old    lady 
begged  that  they  might  be  omitted 
in  her  list,  as,  unable  to  get  through 
the  first  volume   of  "  Guy  Manner- 
ing,"  she  had  been  compelled  to  send 
it  "back.      Miss  Austen's  novels  sus- 
tained the  same  contemptuous  treat- 
ment from  a  reader  who    preferred 
the     "  Delicate     Distresses,"     and 
"  Sentimental  Involvements,"  of  the 
Minerva  press,  to  her  exquisite  deli- 
neations of  life  and  manners. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
of  the  same  mental  rank,  possess  a 
decided   advantage   over  their  coun- 
try friends  :    there  are   almost  num- 
berless places  of  public  amusement  ; 
and,  to  some  of  the  denizens  of  Lon- 
don, perfect  happiness  is  afforded  by 
the   variet3'    of  the    entertainments 
which  invite   their  wondering  gaze  ; 
while  others  derive  all   their  enjoy- 
ment from  their  constant  attendance 
at  one  favourite  haunt.     Persons  ex- 
ist who  never,  by  any   chance,  miss 
the  Sunday  promenade  in  Hyde  Park 
—who  pique  themselves  upon  being 
acquainted  with  every  carriage  and 
every  individual  of  note,  merely  by 
dint  of  continual  observation.     The 
theatres  afford  an  untiring   resort  to 
other  worthies  of  this  class :  they  are 
to  be  seen  nightly  in  some  particular 
row  in  the  pit,  or  in  some  snug  cor- 
ner of  a  peculiar  box  ;  and  the  power 
of  boasting  that  they  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  representation  of  "  Love 
in  a  Village,"  no  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  times,  and  have   wit- 
nessed the   performance  of  forty  la- 
dies in  the  character  of  Rosetta,  con- 
stitutes their  happiness.    They  count 
up  the  Macbeths,  the  Hamlets,  the 
Richards  and  the   Belvideras   in  the 
same  manner  ;   the  number,  and  not 
the  merits,  of  the  different  actors  be- 
iu"-   treasured  up  in  their  memories. 
People  who  possess  very  little  musi- 


cal taste  have  a  similar  enjeymeht  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  observing  the 
changes  which  occur   in   the  run  of 
one  opera,  the  transits  of  the   stars, 
and  even  in   the  enumeration  of  the 
several  pirouettes   executed    by  the 
prima  donna  of  a  popular  ballet  iu 
the  course  of  her  reign.      These  sa- 
pient personages   will    tell    you,  al- 
though they  did  not  find  it  out  at  the 
time,  that  they   were  present  when 
Cooke  and  Kemble,  as  Suikely  and 
Beverley,  played  their  last   scene  in 
the  Gamester  first ;    and,  vice  versa^ 
when  the  character  of  Faulkland,  in 
the  Rivals,  was   altogether   omitted. 
They  take  great  credit  upon  having 
been  in  attendance  on  the  nights  in 
which  the  two  madmen  attempted  to 
shoot  George   HL,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Kelly  ;   will  tell  you  the  whole  rise 
and  progress,  decline  and  fall,  of  the 
O.  P.  war  ;  and  are  quite  au  fait  in 
the  catalogue  of  all    the  accidents, 
sudden    illnesses,    und     managerial 
speeches  which  have  taken  place  up- 
on   the    stage    within  their  remem- 
brance. 

The  English  nation  were  always 
proverbial  for  their  love  of  sight-see- 
ing ;  and  the  rage  for  extraordinary 
novelties,  satirized  by  Shakspeare, 
and  ridiculed  by  the  wits  who  pro- 
jected the  hoax  of  the  bottle  conjur- 
er, remains  unabated.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  bodily  and  mental  fatigue, 
and  what  wear  and  tear  of  clothes 
and  consthution,  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's lieges  will  undergo  to  gratify 
their  passion  for  spectacle,  whether 
it  be  the  body  of  a  royal  prince  ly- 
ing in  state,  or  the  counterfeit  death 
of  a  Java  sparrow.  East,  west, 
north,  and  south— to  every  corner  of 
this  vast  metropolis— do  the  indefati- 
gable lovers  of  exhibitions  post :  new 
buildings  and  old  buildings,  dead 
anatomies  and  living  skeletons,  mov- 
ing automatons  and  real  Chinese 
ladies,  infant  wonders  and  reverend 
sages,  dwarfs,  giants,  and  monsters 
of  all  kinds,  wild  beasts  and  learned 
pigs,  are  the  rage  and  idols  of  the 
day.  Pictures  attract  multitudes  of 
people  who  have  neither  taste  nor 
understanding  for  the  art ;  and  the 
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British  Museum  is  filled  with  compa-  ance  to  those  scenes  of  treason  and 

ny  who  see  nothing  to  admire  except  murder,   Wanstead  House  and  Font- 

the    few    miserable    stuffed    animals  hill    were    equally    attractive  ;    and 

which  are  its  disgrace;    while  public  those   who   stay   away  from   any   of 

lectures  are  supported  by  the  mere  these  places,  either   from  choice    or 

idlers,  who  stroll  in  just  to   say  that  necessity,   find  a  pleasure  and  pride 

they  have   heard  the  whole    course  in  saying  that  they  did  not  see  them, 

given  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  -  in  fact  that  they  never  go  any  where. 

Thousands    flock    to    an    execution,  that    sights    bore   them,   occupy  too 

and  Cato  Street  and  Gill's  Hill  drew  much  of  their  time,  and  are  altoge- 

the  whole  population  of  London  who  ther  not  in  good  taste, 
could  command  any  sort  of  convey- 


HUBBA. 

BY  N.  T.  CARRINGTON. 

He  (Oddune,  Earl  of  Devon),  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Danes,  put  them  to  rout,  pursued 
tiiem  with  great  slaughter,  killed  Hubba  himself,  and  got  possession  of  the  famous  Reafan,  or 
enchanted  standard,  in  which  the  Danes  put  great  confidence.  It  contained  the  figure  of  a 
raven,  which  had  been  inwoven  by  the  three  sisters  of  Henguar  and  Hubba,  with  many  magical 
incantations. — Hume.  

Spring  'woke  the  world,  but  with  the  vernal  day 

Came  the  deep  voice  of  death  upon  the  gales ! 
Sweet  broke  the  blushing  morning,  but  the  ray 
Cheered  not  thy  desolated  pastures,  Wales  ! 
Where  now  the  minstrel's  song,  the  harper's  laj', 
That  rang  so  merrily  amid  thy  vales  ? 
Alas  !  in  bower  and  hall  is  silence  dread — 
Thy  sons,  the  free,  the  brave,  are  numbered  with  the  dead  ! 

Despair  and  ruin  to  the  shrieking  land  ! 

Thy  bold  and  beautiful  upon  their  bier  ! 
Thy  temples  smoking  'neath  the  invader's  brand  ! 

Thy  infants  writhing  on  the  hostile  spear  ! 
And  shall  not  vengeance  blast  the  murderous  band  ] 
And  retribution  fall  with  doom  severe  1 
Shall  Jove's  high  thunder  sleep,  when  to  his  throne 
Swift  from  the  suffering  earth  the  voice  of  blood  hath  flown  ' 

It  slept  not,  though  the  victor's  flag  on  high 

Triumphant  fluttered  o'er  the  bending  mast — 
It  slept  not,  though  the  favouring  sea-gales  fly, 
And  Denmark  gave  its  canvass  to  the  blast ! 
'       Devonia  spreads  her  fertile  vallies  nigh — 

There  speed  and  find  all  Ocean-perils  past. 
The  strong  sure  hand  of  Justice  !     Lo,  the  doom 
Of  Tyranny  is  scaled — Destruction  and  the  tomb  ! 

Immortal  Benwith  !  wild  the  Reafan  streamed 

Around  thy  walls  !  and  wild  the  savage  crew 
Sent  up  their  war-cry,  as  the  morning  beamed  ! 
While  deeper  still  the  shout  of  battle  grew — 
Till  the  last  ray  of  welcome  evening  gleamed. 
And  the  fierce  Pagan  sullenly  vvithdrev/  ; 
As  Night  o'er  all  resumed  her  ancient  reign, 
3Iantling  both  friend  and  foe — the  dying  and  the  slain  ! 

Again  the  morning  ray,  again  the  fight — 

The  storm — the  brave  repulse — the  iron  showers> 
That  from  the  'leaguered  battlements  alight 

In  terror  on  the  Danes  !     On  Kenwitli's  towers 
Floated  Danmonium's  banner,  waving  light 

In  the  free  gale  that  fanned  her  myrtle  bowers  ; 
And  floating  o'er  the  walla  at  evening's  close, 
Beneath  its  glorious  folds  the  English  bands  repose. 
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Short  pause  before  the  tempest  !     Ere  the  beam 

Of  morning  gilt  the  English  banners  brave, 
From  Kenwith's  gates  burst  forth  the  human  stream, 

And  on  the  foe  rolled  deep  the  living  wave, 
Resistless  ! — Let  the  Northern  raven  scream. 
And  Odin  now  his  magic  standard  save — 
For  hark  !  the  firm  Dannionii,  with  one  breath. 
Shout  through  the  ensanguined  field —"  Or  liberty,  or  death  !'«' 

Down  sank  the  raven — down  his  crime-stained  lord ! 

Swift  tied  from  that  red  field  his  savage  band  ! 
He  slept — the  man  of  blood — whose  ruthless  sword 

"  Made  women  childless  !" — slept  upon  the  strand, 
In  his  wild,  fearful  grave  (that  chief  abhorred)  ; 
Where,  as  triumphing  to  the  rescued  land. 
E'en  now  the  great  sea-billow,  dark  and  deep, 
XJmcd  by  the  howling  winds,  o'er  Denmark's  hero  sweep. 
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'E  moan  no  disrespect  to  the  the  more  likely  to  be  a  geiuiine  spe- 
fair-sex  when  ue  affirm,  that  ciraeu  ;  although  we  confess  we  have 
liowever  S^elect  women  may  be  in  the  occasionally  met  with  animals  ot  this 
choice  of  their  lovers  or  husbands,  genus  with  beards  as  black,  and  mus- 
for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  at  tachios  as  luxuriant,  as  those  of  the 
least,  they  almost  invariably  prefer  celebrated  Baron  Geramb.  Your 
the  society  of  a  fool  to  that  of  a  man  true  Squire  of  Dames  generally  car- 
of  sense  and  intelligence.  Let  any  ries  a  VVerter-like  expression  of 
knioht-errant,  who  may  be  disposed  mock-sublimity  in  his  countenance, 
to  question  the  correctness  of  this  which  now  and  then  assumes  an  ap- 
apophthegm,  only  look  round  among  pearance  of  the  most  ludicrous  self- 
bis  acquaintance  for  the  happy  wight  importance.  He  dresses  in  the  pink 
who  is  the  universal  favourite  of  the  of  the  fashion,  taking  care  to  be  par- 
ladies,  and  if  he  be  not,  in  nine  cases  ticularly  curious  in  his  pantaloons 
out  often,  a  nincompoop  of  the  first  and  hose.  He  wears  a  profusion  ot 
■water,  we  will  be  content  to  be  de-  rings  and  seals;  which  latter  are  sus- 
nounced  as  a  false  prophet,  from  this  pended  to  his  watch  by  a  small  gold 
time  forth  for  evermore.  It  forms  chain  of  exquisite  texture  and  work- 
no  part  of  our  object  to  attempt  to  manship.  Immediately  upon  enter- 
account  for  this  strange  anomaly  ;  it  ing  a  room,  he  stalks  up  to  the  lady 
is  quite  enough  for  us"  that  it  really  of  the  house;  and  having  paid  his 
exists.  A  brief  description  of  the  compliments  to  her,  pleads  the  pri- 
kind  of  person  who  usually  wins  his  vilege  of  his  order  to  seat  himself  by 
way  to  ladies'  good  graces  with  the  her  side.  He  then  begins,  in  an  ex- 
greatest  facility  may,  however,  tend  tremely  confidential  tone  of  voice, 
fn  some  degree  to  unravel  the  mystery,  to  unburthen  his  memory  of  all  the 
The  Squire  of  Dames  is  commonly  small  scandal  he  has  managed  to  col- 
a  pert,  pragmatical  coxcomb,  of  from  lect  since  his  last  visit.  Having  made 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  is  his  impression  upon  3fadame,  he 
not  wholly  unacquainted  with  fash-  glides  away  to  another  part  of  the 
ionable  society,  but  who  has  scarcely  room  ;  and  gathering  a  cluster  of  fe- 
seen  enough  of  it  to  acquire  the  po-  male  favourites  about  him,  proceeds 
lish  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  In  size  to  reply  to  liieir  interrogatories  with 
he  is  r<ilher  diminutive,  never  ex-  laudable  patience,  and  imperturbable 
ceeding  the  height  of  five  feet  eight  good-humour,  "  Have  you  brought 
inches,  and  seldom  attaining  to  more  me  the  bread-seals  you  promised  me, 
than  five  feet  five.  If  he  has  a  smooth  Mr.  Lack-a-day  ?"  "Where  are 
chin,  light  hair,  and  bins  eyes,  he  is  tlio  autographs  you  were  to  have  scHt 
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me  weeks  ago  ?"  "  Do,  there's  a 
good  creature,  get  me  the  '  Key  to 
Almack's  ;'  I  am  dying  to  obtain  it !" 
"  Have  you  been  to  Kew  gardens, 
for  the  anemone  specimen  you  so 
kindly  volunteered  to  procure  for 
Celestina  ?  she  cannot  finish  her  bo- 
tanical drawing  without  it."  These 
queries,  all  propounded  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, are  all  as  speedily  and  satis- 
factorily answered.  The  Squire  of 
Dames  turns  a  glance  of  pity  on  the 
poor  male  outcasts  who  are  biting 
their  nails  in  the  distance  ;  and  bless- 
ing his  stars  that  he  is  so  much  more 
fortunate  than  they,  squeezes  himself 
hetff'een  the  Misses  Siraperwell,  on  a 
conversation-chair  designed  for  only 
two  persons,  and  begins  to  address 
them  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an 
old  and  privileged  acquaintance.  He 
has  a  glib  tongue,  and  an  admirable 
assortment  of  finical  common-places, 
with  which  he  cannonades  his  fair 
hearers  until  dinner  is  announced. 
No  sooner  does  the  footman  enter 
with  the  welcome  information,  than 
he  skips  up  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  whilst  the  modest  and  sensible 
portion  of  her  gentlemen-guests  arc 
debating  who  shall  have  the  honour 
of  conducting  her  to  the  salle-a-man- 
ger,  the  Squire  of  Dames  leads  her 
off  in  triumph.  During  dinner,  he 
whispers  a  thousand  shallow  imper- 
tinences in  her  ear ;  and  usually  asks 
her  to  take  wine  with  him  before  the 
soup  is  well  removed,  in  order  that 
he  may  anticipate  every  one  else  in 
that  pleasure.  If  there  be  any  one 
performance  in  which  the  Squire  of 
Dames  is  completely  an  fait,  it  is  in 
dissecting  a  fowl.  This  task  he  ac- 
complishes with  gfeonietrical  preci- 
sion ;  taking  care,  at  tlse  same  time, 
to  display  a  hand  of  almost  feminine 
whiteness,  and  a  massive  gold  ring, 
to  which  some  "  strange  eventful 
history"  is  sure  to  be  attached  :  in- 
deed there  is  scarcely  any  thing  that 
belongs  to  him  which  has  not  been 
acquired  under  some  very  remarka- 
ble circumstance  or  other.  Ten  to 
one  but  the  cloth  of  which  his  coat 
is  manufactured,  is  a  part  of  the  iden- 
tical  piece  which  was   woven  as   a 


present  to  his  Majesty.  His  trinkets 
are  from  all  imaginable  places  in  the 
known  world  :  one  seal  was  given 
him  by  Marshal  Soult ;  another  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Queen  of  Etruria  ;  whilst  his  chain 
was  originally  the  property  of  a 
Knight  of  Malta.  Of  course  he  has 
a  musical  snuff-box,  the  mechanism 
of  which  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  musical  snuff-boxes  in  general. 
For  each  and  every  of  these  rarities 
he  has  had  splendid  pecuniary  offers; 
but  being  a  connoisseur  in  such  mat- 
ters, has  declined  them  all.  Among 
his  other  acquirements,  he  has  im- 
bibed, during  his  occasional  visits  to 
Paris,  not  only  an  ardent  love  for, 
but  a  tolerable  knowledge  of,  French 
cookery  ;  and  whilst  his  neighbours 
are  afraid  to  commend  their  fair  hos- 
tess's foreign  dishes,  for  fear  of  blun- 
dering in  their  nomenclature,  our 
"  pretty  fellow,"  as  Congreve  would 
say,  expatiates  with  amazing  gusto 
on  her  cotelets  a-la-Mai?itenon, which 
he  considers  superb  ;  unrivalled,  in 
short,  by  any  thing,  save  the  magni- 
ficent dish  he  has  just  been  discuss- 
ing. In  tarts  and  confections,  he  is 
particularly  erudite  ;  but  of  a  plum- 
pudding  (even  with  the  aid  of  his 
glass),  he  can  make  literally  nothing. 
If  requested  to  apportion  one,  heap- 
pears  panic-struck,  and  endeavours 
to  excuse  himself,  with  many  gri- 
maces, on  the  plea  of  inexperience. 
His  friends  may  believe  him  or  not, 
but  'joon  his  honour,  ^it  had  never 
been  his  lot  even  to  behold  the  dish 
commonly  entitled  plum-putlding  but 
once,  and  then  his  imagination  was 
occupied  during  an  entire  hour  in 
attempting  to  divine  what  manner  of 
thing  it  was.  He  docs  not  deny 
that  he  has  more  than  once  heard 
talk  of  it ;  but  on  what  occasion  he 
must  be  excused  from  declaring. 
Of  the  taste  of  that  herbaceous  be- 
verage, known  extensively  by  tiie 
name  of  '•  porter,"  he  is  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  desires  ever  to  remain 
so  :  it  has  been  distantly  hinted  to 
him,  that  it  is  a  poisonous  mixture^ 
absorbed  in  copious  quantities  by 
plebeians  of  the  lowest  stamp  :    but 
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known  scarcely  by  name  to  persons 
of    "  honour    and    condition     about 
town."      His  own   staple    beverage 
during  dinner  is   spring-water,  enliv- 
ened with  a  slight  dash  of  Madeira, 
and  this  he  sips  only  in  very  limited 
quantities.       Cheese    he    detests,  as 
religiously    as    an    Israelite    abhors 
pork,  or  a  Mussulman  wine  •,  and  so 
long  as   it   remains    on  the  table,  he 
has  continual  recourse  to   his  scent- 
box,  which  he  applies  to  his  nose  un- 
der   cover   of  his    cambric    pocket- 
handkerchief.      When   the   cloth  is 
drawn,  and  the  dessert  is  placed  upon 
the  table,  our  Ladies'  Man's  services 
are  in  pressing  request :  he  can  peel 
an  apple  or  an  orange  without  break- 
ing  the  rind,   or   touching   the   fruit 
with  his  fingers  ;    a   feat   which  few 
men  at  the  same  table  are  competent 
to  perform.     These   exploits  he   ac- 
complishes again  and  again,  and   al- 
ways with  the  same  success.     Whilst 
the  process  is   in   course,  he  amuses 
the  fair-ones   in  his  vicinity  with   an 
account  of  the  ladies'  dresses  at  the 
last    drawing-room;    which    he   has 
learned  by  rote  from  "  The  Morning 
Post,"  and  which   he   repeats   as    if 
from  his   own   observation.      When 
the  ladies  retire,  he  is  always  on  the 
alert  to  open  the  door  for  them,  and 
to   utter   a  trumpery   common-place 
expression  of  his  pain  at  parting  with 
them  so  soon  !     Some  regret  he  may 
be  allowed  to   feel  on  the  occasion  ; 
for  from  the  moment  that  his  patron- 
esses leave  him,  he  sinks   into   total 
insignificance  ;   and   having  sipped  a 
few  glasses    of   moselle,   and   eaten 
sundry  almonds  and  raisins,  he  takes 
an   early   opportunity  of  stealing  to 
the    coterie    in    the    drawing-room, 
where  he  employs   the   interval   be- 
tween his  ent  re   and   the   announce- 
ment  of  coffee,   in  looking  over  al- 
bums, and  discoursing  of  poetry  and 
poets.      He  prefers  Hurdis  to  Cow- 
per,  and  Moore  to  Byron  ;   and   this 
preference  he   does    not  scruple   to 
avow,   although,    in    fairness  to   the 
million,  he  admits  the  possibility  of 
his  being  in  error.      The  two  poenris 
which   he   considers  the  sweetest  in 
the  English  language  are,  a  song  from 
"  The  Stranger/' — 


I  have  a  silent  soiTow  here, 
A  grief  I'll  ne'er  impart, — 

and  a  piece  called  '•  The  Sigh,"   be- 
ginning— 

Humid  seal  of  soft  affection — 

Both  these   gems   he    carries    about 
with  him  in  his  pocket-book.    When 
the   gentlemen   are  summoned    into 
the  drawing-room,  he  takes   his  seat 
on  a  sofa,  amid  a  cluster   of  bright 
faces,  for  the  purpose  nf  exciting  uni- 
versal envy.      At  the  moment  they 
make  their  entre,  he  raises  his  voice 
to    an  unusual    pitch,  and   addresses 
the   prettiest   woman    of  the  partyy 
for  the  purpose   of  shewing  hov/  far 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  engage  her 
attention.     If  his  civilities  amount  to 
positive  impertinence,  he   is   readily 
excused  by   his  fair  friends — "  It  is 
his  way!"      "  He   is  so  eccentric  !" 
and,  in  fact,  quite  a  "privileged  cha- 
racter."    Backed  by  his  guardian  an- 
gels, he  will  venture  to  dissent  from 
persons,  to  whom,  under   other    cir- 
cumstances, he  would  not  dare  to  ut- 
ter a  syllable.     In  all  cases  in  which 
the  conduct  of  man  and  wife  is  called 
in  question,  he  makes  it  an  absolute 
rule  to  side  with  the  weaker   party: 
of  course  he   uniforndy  avowed   his 
opinion  of  the  innocence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  so  long  as  her  name  conti- 
nued to  be  mentioned  in  decent  so- 
ciety.      On  the  wrongs  of  Lady  By- 
ron'he  is   always  extremely  fervent, 
and   can   relate   many   anecdotes   ol 
her    Lord's    brutality   towards    her 
which  have  never  appeared  in  print, 
but  which  he   professes  to   have  ob- 
tained from  unquestionable  authority. 
He  reprobates  those  usages  of  society^ 
which  condemn  woman  to  a  state  ot 
continual  servitude  and  dependence  ; 
and   regrets  that  men  do  not  divide 
their  infiuence  with  them  in  an  equal 
degree.     He  thinks,  with  more  than 
one  philosopher  of  the  day,  that  la- 
dies ought  to  sit  in  parliament,  pre- 
side upon  the  bench,  and  hold  church 
preferment!       As  the  law  is  at  pre- 
sent  constituted,  they   are,   he   con- 
tends, in  point  of  fact,  nothingmore 
than     mere    "  breeding   machines." 
He    agrees    with   Mr.   Briscoe,   that 
they  ought  never  to  be  subjected  to 
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the  punishment  of  the  tread-raill.  He 
has  signed  no  less  than  a  dozen  peti- 
tions, explanatory  of  his  sentiments 
\jpon  this  point ;  but,  as  he  justly  re- 
marks, "  Burke  was  quite  in  the 
right,  when  he  declared  that  '  the 
age  of  chivalry  was  no  more.'  "  In 
all  these  sentiments  the  ladies,  of 
course,  concur  viva  voce ;  and  ad- 
miring the  glibness  with  which  he 
gets  through  his  oft-played  part,  they 
Vote  him  a  "marvellous  proper  man" 
for  his  pains.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
company,  actuated  by  a  feeling,  of 
gallantry,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  being 
on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, are  often  compelled  to  admit 
the  justice  of  some  of  his  positions, 
very  much  against  their  inclination. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our 
Squire  of  Dames  is  often  at  very 
considerable  pains  to  please  the  la- 
dies. His  assignations  are  numer- 
ous, but  all  of  an  extremely  harmless 
character.  His  pocket-book  is  filled 
with  entries  of  engagements  with  the 
fair-sex.  One  female  friend  he  has 
undertaken  to  escort  to  the  British 
Gallery;  another  he  has  pledged  him- 
self to  row  up  to  Richmond;  for  a 
third  he  has  two  songs,  with  their 
music,  to  transcribe  ;  for  the  album 
of  a  fourth,  he  has  agreed  to  prevail 
upon  various  small  poets  to  write 
verses  ;  for  a  fifth,  he  promises  to 
procure  a  supply  of  crow-quills ;  the 
portrait  of  a  sixth  he  is  to  have  in- 
troduced (through  his  intercession 
with  his  friend  Baylis),  in  the  ensu- 
ing number  of  "  La  Belle  Assem- 
blee  ;"  and  many  others  are  on  his 
books,  for  similar  favors,  who  will, 
no  doubt,  be  attended  to  in  due  sea- 
son. Who  is  not  prepared  to  pardon 
the  amiable  weakness  which  seduces 


the  sex  into  a  penchant  for  a  person 
so  entirely  devoted  to  their  service  ! 

One  more  characteristic,  and  we 
have  done.  The  Christian  name  of 
the  Squire  of  Dames  is  generally,  if 
neither  Henry,  Albert,  nor  Augustus, 
one  of  equally  melifluous  sound. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  Anglo-Italian  ap- 
pellative, such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  with  in  the  novels  of  the  Mi- 
nerva press  ;  at  others,  it  is  com- 
pounded of  such  surnames  as  Bel- 
mour,  Neville,  Percy,  Desmond,  Gre- 
yille,  &c.  It  matters  little  what  it 
is,  provided  it  be  liquid  and  gentle- 
sounding. 

There  is  one  other  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Squire  of  Dames,  which 
we  must  on  no  account  omit  to  men- 
tion. He  is  somewhat  consumptive, 
like  poor  Kirke  White,  from  the  in- 
tensity of  his  literary  studies.  This 
disease  is  attended  with  its  usual 
concomitant,  a  hectic  cough,  which 
often  excites  the  tender  sympathy  of 
his  female  acquaintance  ;  especially 
when  he  talks,  which  he  often  does, 
of  journeying  to  the  south  of  France, 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
However,  in  spite  of  his  sufierings, 
he  usually  contrives  to  outlive  all 
his  acquaintance.  A  worthy  friend 
of  mine,  who  held  out  great  promise 
of  dying  a-la-Kirke  White,  gave  up 
the  ghost  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  brought  on  by  excessive 
eating  and  drinking  :  of  course  he 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  too 
fat  for  his  vocation  long  before  he 
died.  Such  cases  are,  however,  of 
very  unfrequent  occurrence  :  corpu- 
lence and  sentimentality  are,  for  the 
most  part,  incompatible  with  each 
other.  But  there  is  n©  rule  without 
an  exception. 


THE  BRIDE  ELECT. 


/4  T  length  the  desideratum  of  Lady 
-^^  Barton's  existence  for  these  iew 
last  years,  is  on  the  eve  of  being  at- 
tained. Whether  it  be  the  effect  of 
her  management,  or  her  daughter's, 
or  the  union   of  both,  or  the  fate  of 
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which  old  women  are  liable  to  talk 
most  sapiently  — the  first-born  flower 
of  the  shades  of  Barton  is  about  to 
be  transplanted  to  another  scene, 
and  to  decorate  other  happy  "  ena- 
melled plains."  and  well-kept  parks-. 
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In  plain  matter-of-fact  prose,  she  is 
on  the  very  point  of  accomplishing 
matrimony. 

The  man— but  that  is   a  very  se- 
condary   consideration — his    house, 
his  establishment,   his   rent-roll,   his 
style,  his  connexion — these    are   the 
points  most  eagerly   marked    in  the 
inventory  of  his  qualifications.     Mr. 
Lennox  is,  sooth  to  say,  plain—ugly 
perhaps — dull— heavy  ! — a  frequent- 
er of  stables  and  dog-kennels  ;— just 
standing    on  the   outward  boundary 
that  describes  the  demesne  of  folly — 
not  completely  a  fool,  although  not 
wholly  dissimilar.       But  then   he  is 
the  proprietor  of  a  fine  mansion — an 
unencumbered  estate — a  funded  pro- 
perty not   contemptible  :    moreover, 
a  lover  of  the  dashing  ;  faUing  easily 
into    the    lady-like    longings    of   his 
bride  for  new  carriages,  new   furni- 
ture, new  liveries,  and  sundry  other 
inestimables,    which    constitute    the 
real  value  of  existence.     He  became 
notorious,  also,  a  few  seasons  since, 
for  his  public  devotion  to  a  celebrat- 
ed woman  of  rank,  and  acquired  a 
fashionable  reputation  on  the  strength 
of  it.     I  must  avow  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  my  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  this  marked  shade 
in  the  morale   of  his  character,  with 
Miss  Barton's   previous  and  asserted 
fastidiousness.     Hitherto  she  has,  at 
best,  played   Mrs.  Candour,  even  in 
her   comments  on  the  errors  of  the 
other  sex.     That  a  woman  who   va- 
lues her  pretensions  so    highly,  can 
overlook  so   fltgrant   a  violation   of 
the  dearest  sanctions   of  life,  or  that 
any  mother   can   encourage  the  un- 
wise charity,  is   to  me  scarcely  con- 
ceivable.   '  How    little    this    guilty 
world  retains,  in  opposition  to  its  in- 
terest, indignation   at   the    crimes  of 
its  votaries  ! — how  soon  man's  faults 
are   forgotten  when    he    dares  defy 
anger,    and    deride   censure  !      Mr. 
Lennox  lost  neither  his  birth  nor  his 
fortune  when  he  gained  his  notoriety; 
and  Lady  Barton,  like  thousands  of 
other  mothers,   considers   any    care 
for  a  child,  beyond  her  suitable   es- 
tablishment,  quite  supererogatory. 
Miss  Barton  is  p\ay\ng  fascinating 


in  a  style  that  denotes  her  an  acconi- 
complished    pupil    of  a    most    able 
school.      Now,  fascinating  manners, 
as  far  as  I  could  ever  understand  the 
term,  as   used  by  the  men,  describe 
those  manners  which  are  adopted  for 
the    express    purpose    of    obtaining 
their  suffrage  ;  and  their   admiration 
is,  in  fact,  but  a    debt   of  gratitude. 
Fascination    consists,   for    the    most 
part,  in  a  bent  neck,  and  an  eye  turn- 
ed   playfully   towards    the    intended 
victim,  and  a  mouth  set  to  a  smile — 
and  an  arch  or  tender  expression,  as 
may  suit  the  occasion.     Accordingly 
as  the  man  is  inclined  to   allegro  or 
penseroso,  there  is   a   frequent  laugh 
or   smile,  as   interminable  as   matri- 
mony, or  a  Chancery  suit.    In  short, 
fascinating  manners,  in  the  generally 
received    acceptation    of  the    U^n, 
are    precisely    those  which   I   w»  uld 
have  my  wifo,  sister,  or  child,  avoid, 
as  they  would  shun   "  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine." 

I  enjoy   the   invaluable  privilege, 
often  accorded  to   quiet   old    bache- 
lors of  my  standing — that   of  being 
considered  nobody.     The  ladies  ne- 
ver deem   it    necessary   to   suspend 
their   discussions,  because  I  happen 
to  be  sitting  in  a  retired  nook  of  the 
apartment,  with  a  large   volume  of 
black-letter    lore    in    my    hand.      I 
must  confess,  my  attention  in  such  a 
position  is,  however,  chiefly  engross- 
ed by  the  living  page  of  female  cha- 
racter, so   unsuspectingly   submitted 
to  my  observation.     There  really  is 
a  most  striking  addition  of  self-com- 
placency and  importance  in  the  de- 
meanor of  Miss  Barton.       She  talks 
of  her    wedding-gown   in   epic,  and 
gives  direction  for  her  wedding-cake 
in  blank  verse.      She  is  alive   to   all 
the  dignity  of  her  situation,  and  trem- 
blingly   susceptible   of   the    smallest 
indication  of  its   being  forgotten  by 
others.     There   is  an  assumption  of 
majesty  in  her  air,  somewhat  contra- 
dicted by  the  affectation  of  a  down- 
cast eye,  imploring  you  to   feel  how 
bewitchingly  interesting  the  fair  crea- 
ture is.     1  find  the  sentiment  of  my 
ancient  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
constantly   occurring  to  me  :  "  Sure 
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there  is  music  even  in  the  beauty  and 
tlie  sileiii  note  which  Cupid  strikes, 
far  sweeter  thrin  the  sound  of  an  in- 
strument !"  Miss  Barton  affects  to 
leave  al.  minor  preparations  for  the 
celebration  of  this  important  event 
to  the  inferior  actors,  her  mother  and 
sisters.  Occasionally  she  vouchsafes 
some  sweeping  observation,  wliich 
involves  in  its  censure  or  commenda- 
tion, the  labour,  perhaps,  of  days  ; 
otherwise  she  is  absorbed,  she  avers, 
in  meditaliug  upon  the  new  and  im- 
portant duties  in  whicii  the  character 
of  a  wife  will  involve  her.  She 
seizes  on  every  volume  that  fills  in 
her  way,  containing  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  new-married  people.  Jer- 
emy Taylor's  sermon,  entitled  "The 
Wedding-ring,"  is  become  the  sub- 
ject of  her  daily  study  ;  and  as  she 
.reads  aloud  the  passages  which  strike 
her  most  forcibly,  they  afford  a  tole- 
rable clue  to  the  direction  in  which 
her  thoughts  travel.  She  delivered 
the  following  paragraph,  the  other 
morning,  with  great  emphasis,  and 
exuberant  admiration  : — 

"  Adam  says  not — '  the  woman 
which  thou  gavest  to  me  .-'  no  such 
thing  ;  she  is  none  of  his  goods,  none 
of  his  possessions,  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed amongst  his  servants.  God  did 
not  give  her  to  him  so  ;  but — '  the 
woman  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me  ; — 
that  is,  to  be  my  partner,  the  com- 
panion of  my  joys  and  sorrows  ;  thou 
gavest  her  for  use,  not  for  dominion. 
The  dominion  of  a  man  over  his 
wife,  is  no  other  than  as  the  soul 
rules  the  body,  for  which  it  takes  a 
mighty  care,  and  uses  it  with  a  deli- 
cate tenderness,  and  cares  for  it  in 
all  contingencies,  and  watches  to 
keep  it  from  all  evils,  and  studies  to 
make  for  it  fair  provisions  ;  and  very 
often  is  led  by  inclination  and  de- 
sires, and  does  never  contradict  its 
appetites,  but  when  they  are  evil, 
and  then  also  not  without  some  trou- 
ble and  sorrow.  And  its  govern- 
ment comes  only  to  this  :  it  furnish- 
es the  body  with  light  and  under- 
standing ;  and  the  body  furnishes  the 
soul  with  hands  and  feet :  the  soul 
governs  because  tjie  body  cannot  else 


be  happy,  but  the  government  is  no 
other  than  provisioJi.'''' 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Miss  Bar- 
ton, interrupting  herself,  "the  real 
authority  or  government  of  the  hus- 
band, consists  in  his  having  the  power 
to  furnish  the  wife  with  all  such 
things  as  are  essential  to  her  com- 
fort, her  convenience,  and  the  rank 
she  holds  in  society.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  what  Bishop  Taylor  means 
to  convey  ;  and  his  authority  is  as  in- 
controvertible as  the  fict  is  indisput- 
able :  do  you  not  think  so,  mamma  ?" 

"  Exactly,"  replied  I  'dy  Barton, 
who  did  not  choose  to  endanger  her 
daughter's  happy  equanimity,  by  any 
useless  contradiction.  "It  has  oc- 
curred to  mo,  my  dear,  that  the 
whole  family  at  the  Rectoiy  must  be 
invited  to  breakfast." 

"  Impossible,  my  dearest  mam- 
ma!" exclaimed  Miss  Barton,  colour- 
ing with  the  vehemence  of  her  feel- 
ings. "  The  Rector  and  his  Wife 
will  surely  be  sufficient,  without  en- 
during the  whole  of  his  wearisome 
tribe.  If  one  asks  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  dine,  I  cannot  see  that  it  follows 
of  course  that  one  is  to  be  bored 
with  the  whole  Common  Council." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear ;  and  I  give 
you  credit  for  the  wit  of  that  idea," 
returned  Lady  Barton,  mildly.  "Ne- 
vertheh  ss,  there  are  situations,  you 
know,  in  which  inclination  must 
yield  to  prudence.  Your  good  sense 
will  perceive  the  policy  of  extending 
the  invitation  to  the  whole  family  ; 
because,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Sir  James 
makes  quite  a  p.)iut  of  it;  and  may 
possibly  limit  his  generosity,  if  op- 
posed." 

"Provoking!"  said  Miss  Barton, 
petulantly.  "  I  consider  it  extreme- 
ly hard  that,  at  this  critical  juncture 
of  my  life,  I  am  to  be  constantly 
thwarted  and  annoyed  !" 

But  why  pursue  the  labyrinth  of 
evils  and  perplexities,  which  a  bride- 
elect  loves  to  thread  ? — why  detail 
all  that  is  to  be  endured  from  nar- 
row-minded papas,  perverse  milli- 
ners, expensive  jewellers,  and  awk- 
ward tire-women  ?  Why  enumerate 
the  whim  and  caprice  which,  to  adopt 
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Corporal  Trim's  phraseology, "  or- 
ders here,  countermands  there  ?"  It 
is  the  first  hand  at  a  game  in  which 
the  lady  seems  to  hold  no  court- 
cards,  and  despairs  of  the  odd  trick. 
It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  escape  what 
is  to'  be  avoided,  as  to  secure  what 
is  coveted.  A  whole  generation  of 
unpresentable  kinsfolk  hear  the  in- 
telligence of  the  approaching  nup- 
tials ;  and  a  flood  of  congratulatory 
letters  from  them  nearly  inundates 
her  faculties,  and  overwhelms  every 
amiability  of  temper.  It  is  so  well 
understood,  that  all  these  friendly 
participators  in  her  felicitous  pros- 
pects expect  also  to  be  invited  to 
witness  their  realization  ;  and  are, 
probably,  even  then  preparing  the 
necessary  paraphernalia,  that  shall 
render  their  equipment  no  disgrace 
or  mortification  to  their  more  fash- 
ionable relative.     Poor  Miss  Barton 


of  purging  the  unhappy  manuscripts 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  vouchsafing 
no  communication  with  the  Goths 
who  have  penned  them.  Lady  Bar- 
ton heartily  concurs  in  her  daugh- 
ter's resolutions;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  butler  would  have  received 
instructions  to  commit  the  offending 
missiles  to  the  flames  before  they 
entered  the  drawing-room,  if  her  la- 
dyship's knowledge  of  human  nature 
had  not  led  her  to  calculate  on  the 
possibility  of  the  man's  indulging  his 
curiosity  by  a  previous  inspection. 

The  approaching  union  afl'ords  ag 
much  occupation  to  Sir  James,  as  to 
the  female  part  of  his  family.  There 
is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  visits 
between  him  and  his  lawyer.  The 
rough  drafts  of  the  settlements  are 
continually  receiving  additions  and 
alterations,  to  render  "  assurance 
doubly  sure."      Every  precaution  is 


is  severely  tried  in  this  way.    There    taken  against  the  possible  villany  of 


is  a  whole  host  of  the  Mugginses  and 
Higginses  of  this  world,  reminding 
her  of  their  existence  and  affinity  ; 
and  hinting  at  their  hope  of  a  greater 
intimacy  being  maintained  between 


the  man  to  whom  his  daughter  is 
about  to  consign  herself;  and  she  is 
furnished  with  an  impregnable  ar- 
mour against  any  attacks  of  ill-hu- 
mour or  disobligingness  on  his  part, 


them    and    the   family   of  Lennox-    by  the  certainty  of  a  handsome  inde- 
House,  than  they  have   hitherto   en-  '         '  rw^.         .      i  . 

joyed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
ton-Hall. Then  the  dates  afford  a 
list  of  such  unnameable  places,  be- 
yond even  the  limits  of  Russell- 
square,  with  whose  topography,  as  a 
celebrated  character  has  observed, 
very  few  persons  of  decency  can  be 
supposed  to  be  acquainted.  And  the 

seals  ! No   armorial  bearing — no 

crests  ! — "  the   posies   of  a    cutler's 


knife,"    perhaps,   or   "  initials" — or 

"  Sophy  ;"    or  something  denoting    tilities,  but  very  little  effort  to  main- 


pendent  income.  This  stipulation 
was  a  sine  qua  non  with  the  young 
lady  herself,  which  sufficiently  testi- 
fies her  admirable  prudence. 

Mr.  Lennox  also  has  a  legal  ad- 
viser, dictating  his  measures,  and 
scrupulously  examining  all  that  is 
done  by  the  other  party.  Each 
thinks  his  own  caution  the  best  secu- 
rity for  the  integrity  of  the  other. 
In  a  word,  I  should  say — here  are 
abundant  preparations  for  future  hos- 


halfthe  signature,  within.  In  two 
or  three  instances,  these  unfortunate 
letters  have,  indeed,  elicited  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror  from  Lady  Bar- 
ton herself;  and   a  shriek — an  abso- 


tain  that  unbroken  partnership  of  in- 
terests which  should  mark  this  clos- 
est of  all  unions. 

After  all,  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  these  things. 


lute  shriek  of  dismay,  from  her  more  The  drama  at  present  performing  in 

indignant  daughter.     The  wax  never  Barton-Hall    is  but   a  fac-simile   of 

flamed  for  them — their  security  has  what  is  constantly  occurring  amongst 

been  preserved  by  that  unpardona-  persons   of  a   certain   rank  in  hfe  ; 

ble   offender  against  all  elegance — a  nay,  extending,  in  a  suitable  degree, 

wafer  !      The  bride  elect  recovers  through   every  grade   of  society — = 

her  composure  only  by  the  resolution  even  to  the  cottage  of  the  labourer. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CASE  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

An  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Wakefields  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner,  has  appeared  in 
most  of  our  newspapers.  This  case  has  excited  greater  interest,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
this  country,  than  any  within  our  remembrance ;  and  we  republish  the  following  article, 
as  peculiarly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  information  it  contains  relating  to  the  lawsrespect^ 
ing  marriage  in  Scotland,  and  its  application  of  these  laws  to  this  case. 

\EW  cases  have  been   made  the 


F' 


subject  of  so  much  discussion 
before  trial,  as  that  of  Edward  Gib- 
bon Wakefield  and  Helen  Turner. 
The  story  as  first  announced  was  so 
marvellous — the  details  of  it  were  so 
unprecedented,  and  the  series  of  co- 


cited  by  this  case,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  in  which  the  interest?  of 
the  community  are  very  materially 
or  permanently  concerned  ;  not  that 
the  offence  for  which  Wakefield  was 
tried  is  a  trivial  one,  or  that  the  com* 
raunity  is  not -interested   in   repress- 


incidences  requisite  to  give  effect  to  ing  it,  but  that  the  very  circum- 
it  were  so  much  out  of  ordinary  cal-  stances  which  rendered  this  case  sin- 
culation,  that  if  submitted  to  the  pub-  gularly  attractive  and  curious,  dimi- 
lic  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  it  nish  its  real  importance  to  the  per- 
would  have  been  thought  too  extra-  manent  interests  of  society.  The 
vagant. — Such  a  story  in  real  life,  laws  of  England  are  not  in  their  in- 
therefore,  could  not  fail  to  attract  at-  fancy,  but  they  never  had  occasion 
tention,  and  the  result  of  a  plot,  by  to  take  cognizance  of  a  case  like 
which  a  young  lady  of  fortune  had  this,  and  we  may  safely  predict,  that 
been  imposed  upon,  run  away  with,  centuries  will  elapse  before  any  case, 
and  deceived  into  marriage,  was  of  similar  in  its  circumstances,  can 
course  watched  with  anxiety,  espe-  again  occur.  Every  age  does  not 
cially  by  those  to  whom  every  thing  produce  such  a  Quixote  as  Mr. Wake- 
connected  with  elopement  and  mar-  field,  nor  is  every  heiress,  especially 
riage  has  the  highest  charms  of  in-  if  she  is  a  "  clever"  girl,  and  "  well 
terest.  Extensive  and  audacious  for-  educated,"  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
geries — daring  robberies  and  burgla-  any  cock-and-a-bull  story  told  to  her 
ries — shocking  details  of  barbarous  by  an  utter  stranger — a  man  of  whom 
murders,  all  lost  their  relish,  and  the  she  had  never  seen  or  heard  anything 
most  heart-rending  accounts  of  oc-  before;  or  so  courageous  as  to  put 
currences,  whereby  numbers  of  hu-  herself  under  the  chnrge  of  such  a 
man  beings  perished,  and  which,  at  stranger,  and  set  out  with  him  on  a 
any   other  time,    would   have    been  journey,   scarcely   knowing   where ; 


honoured  with  a  proper  share  of  at- 
tention, passed  unnoticed,  or  were 
instantly  forgotten.  Such  was  the 
hold  which  the  affair  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field and  Miss  Turner  had  taken  of 
the  minds  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  accidents 
and  offences  of  the  day.      For  one 


or,  above  all,  so  exceeding  pliable 
as  in  a  few  hours  to  consent  to  marry 
him,  on  the  strength  of  his  mere 
statement  as  to  her  father's  wishes, 
and  the  situation  of  her  father's  af- 
fairs. But  how  many  ages  may 
elapse  before  such  a  Quixote,  if  he 
does  exist,  shall  stumble  on  such  an 


whole  year  the  greatest  pains  seem  heiress,  if  there  be  such  a  one,  and 
to  have  been  taken  to  keep  that  feel-  even  then,  how  many  thousand 
ing  alive.  At  length  public  curiosi-  chances  to  one  are  there  against  the 
ty  has  been  in  a  great  degree  grati-  completion  of  the  schsrae.  In  short, 
fled. — The  Wakefields  have  been  in  all  human  probability,  such  a  case 
tried  and  convicted,  and  of  course  will  never  again  occur.  Mr.  Wake- 
they  are  to  be  punished  as  their  of-  field  was  guilty  not  only  of  a  shame- 
fences  merit.  ful  deception,  but  of  a  criminal  act. 
Notwithstanding  the  curiosity  e.x-  The  perfection  of  the    law  in  its 
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power  to  reach  the  rarest  case,  has 
been  made  raanilest  in  his  convic- 
tion. It  is  not  likely  to  be  again 
put  to  the  test  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Although  this   case   was  so  singu- 
lar, and  attracted  so  much  attention, 
the  most  confused  and  inaccurate  no- 
tions of  it  seem  to  pervade  all  class- 
es, especially  in  regard    to   the   trial 
and   its  supposed   effects.       Indeed, 
few  people   seem  to   know  wherein 
the   crime  consisted,  or  what   it  was 
that  Wakefield  was  tried  for.     Some 
think  the  trial  was  in  regard    to  the 
validity     of    the     marriage — others, 
more   knowing,  tliink   that   the  trial 
was  for  a  different  offence  from  mere 
matrimony,  and    that   the  validity  of 
the    marriage   was   only  a  collateral 
question,  the  fate  of  which  necessa- 
rily depended  on  the  verdict  acquit- 
ting or  convicting  Wakefield.      And 
not  a  few  think  that  the  legal   guilt, 
as  well  as  moral  wrong,  consisted  in 
the  deception  practised  on  the  credu- 
lity of  Miss  Turner.     The  abduction 
— the    deception,  and   the   irregular 
marriage    at   Gretna   Green   are  all 
huddled  together,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  the  odium  justly  excited  by 
Mr.   Wakefield's   conduct,  has  been 
directed  against  the  law  of  Scotland 
in  regard  to  marriage.     Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  such  notions  should  pre- 
vail among  persons  who  had  no   op- 
portunity of   witnessing  the  trial,  for 
even  those  who  had  that  opportunity 
do  not  seem   to   have   carried   away 
the  most  distinct  impressions,  if  we 
may  judge  from    the   accounts  they 
have  given  to  the  public. 

This  may  perhaps  be  in  some  mea- 
sure ascribed  to  the  confusion  of 
ideas  created  by  a  proceeding  which 
seems  actually  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  midst  of  ftlr.  Wakefield's  trial ; 
we  mean  a  sort  of  separate  inciden- 
tal trial  as  to  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage. That  incidental  question, 
however,  was  not  raised  as  affording 
a  defence  against  the  charge  for  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  on  trial.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rather  imported  an  ad- 
mission of  the  offence,  but  it  was  a 
circumstance   relied   on  merely    as 


affording  a  supposed  objection  to  the 
admissibility  of  one  of  the  witnesseSj 
Miss  Turner.       How  that    question 
came  to  be  tried  after  Miss  Turner's 
evidence  had  been  fully  given,  or  in- 
deed to  be  tried  at  all,  does  appear 
to   the   uninitiated   rather  strange — 
there   are   mysteries  in  the  law,  and 
this  may  be  one  of  them  ;  but  the  un- 
learned would  suppose  that  when  an 
objection  was  stated  to   the  admissi- 
bility of  a  witness  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  accused,  the 
first    thing  to    be    determined    was, 
whether  the  circumstance  of  her  be- 
ing the   wife   of  the   accused   would 
really  be  a  good  objection   in  law  to 
her  admissibility.       If  that   circum- 
stance would  not  be  a  good  objection 
in  law,  as  seems  to  have  been  decid- 
ed here,  then  there  was  no  occasion 
for  going  further — all  inquiry    as  to 
whether  she  was  or  was  not  the  wife 
of  the  accused,  was  unnecessary  and 
useless.     If  the  circumstance  would 
constitute  a   good    objection    in  law, 
the    party  making  the  objection  was 
entitled  to   the  benefit  of  it,  and,  in 
that  case,  to  delay  consideration    of 
the  objection  till  tlie  evidence  it  was 
calculated  to  exclude  should  first    be 
taken,  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  in  effect  as  overruling  the 
objection.       We  do  not  say  thai  this 
is   law,  quite  the   contrary  ;   for  we 
observe  that  a  different  course   was 
followed  at  the  trial.     The  objection 
was  stated,  but  not  disposed  of — the 
witness   objected   to  was   then   fidly 
examined — evidence  was  next  taken 
of  the  fact  on  which  the  objection  to 
her  admissibility  was  rested,  and  then 
it  was  decided  that  the   fact,  though 
proved,  would  not  be  of  any  conse- 
quence, or  constitute  any  objection. 
But  all  this,  though    it  is  of  course 
correct  and  clear  in  law,  had  the  ef- 
i'ect  of  creating  much  confusion    in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  not  law- 
yers, and  who,  not  unnaturally,  sup- 
posed that  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
was   a    part  of  the   case,  when  they 
found  the  evidence  upon    that   point 
led  in  the  course  of  the  defence,  af- 
ter Miss  Turner's  evidence  bad  been 
fully  given. 
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If  any  of  our  readers  have  fallen 
into  this  mistake,  they  will  now  un- 
derstand, that  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  offence  for  which 
he  was  tried.  His  guilt  consisted  iu 
things  quite  apart  from  any  consider- 
ation as  to  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  offence  for  which  he 
was  tried,  was  in  fact  committed  be- 
fore the  marriage  was  contracted, 
before  the  parties  got  to  Scotland, 
and  the  marriage,  wherever,  of  by 
whomsoever  celebrated,  or  however 
valid,  could  not  wipe  away  his  guilt 
of  that  offence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  validity  of  the  marriage  is  in  no 
respect  determined  by  the  verdict 
against  Mr.  Wakefield  on  the  in- 
dictment. 

Again,  Mr.  Wakefield's  guilt  in 
law  did  not  consist  in  writing  the 
false  letter  to  Miss  Dalby,  whereby 
that  lady  was  induced  to  send  Miss 
Turner  away  from  school  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  servant — 
nor  in  the  false  representation  made 
to  Miss  Turner  as  to  the  state  of  her 
father's  affairs,  whereby  she  was  in- 
duced first  to  accompany  Mr.  Wake- 
field in  his  carriage,  and  afterwards 
to  consent  to  marry  him.  In  a  mo- 
ral point  of  view  these  things  were 
bad — very  bad — they  were  perhaps 
the  worst  part  of  his  conduct — but 
his  guilt  in  law  was  independent  of 
any  of  them,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
were  the  engines  used  by  him  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  offence.  Some 
young  people,  especially  in  Scotland, 
may  not  have  heard  of  an  English 
statute,  whereby  an  heiress  under  l6 
is  restrained  from  marrying  against 
her  father's  will,  and  whereby  any 
lover  who  should  be  so  passionate 
as  to  elope  with  her,  would  be  guilty 
of  a  serious  offence,  for  it  seems  that 
"  it  is  no  legal  excuse  for  this  of- 
fence that  the  defendant  being  relat- 
ed to  the  lady's  father  and  frequent- 
ly invited  to  the  house,  made  use  of 
no  other  seduction  than  the  common 
blandishments   of  a  lover   to  induce 


the  lady  secretly  to  elope  and  marry 
him,  if  it  appear  that  the  father  in- 
tended to  marry  her  to  another  per- 
son,and  so  that  the  taking  was  against 
his  consent."*  If  Mr.  Wakefield 
had  written  no  letter — had  made  no 
false  statement — had  been  no  stran- 
ger to  Miss  Turner — had  obtained 
her  full  consent  before  she  left  the 
school — if  she  had  even  throv/n  her- 
self into  his  arms  from  her  love  for 
him,  and  her  desire  to  escape  a  union 
projected  by  her  father,  but  repug- 
nant to  her  inclinations,  it  seems  he 
vv'ould  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence, 
and  amenable  to  punishment  by  the 
law  of  England.  He  was  tried  and 
convicted  on  a  charge  for  a  conspi- 
racy to  carry  off  an  heiress,  and 
marry  her  without  her  father's  con- 
sent and  against  the  statute,  not  by 
force  or  intimidation,  for  on  that 
count  of  the  indictment  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

With  all  this  the  law  of  Scotland, 
in  regard  to  marriage,  had  nothing  to 
do,  except  in  so  far  as  the  obstacles 
to  willing  parties  contracting  mar- 
riages are  fewer  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
law  of  Scotland  may  have  held  out 
hopes  of  success,  as  affording  facili- 
ties to  Mr.  Wakefield  which  he  might 
not  otherways  have  had  ;  but  these 
must  have  been  very  remote,  and 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
formed  any  part  of  his  calculation. 
The  offence  itself  was  committed  be- 
fore he  got  to  Scotland  ;  and  it  would 
have  made  no  difference  where,  or 
in  what  form,  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  guilt,  which  con- 
sisted in  conspiring  to  carry  off  Miss 
Turner,  and  in  accomplishing  that 
object,  being  now  ascertained  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, with  which  it  really  had  no- 
thing to  do,  and  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  separated  ;  tliere  still 
remains  an  interesting  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage. — Willi 
that  question  the  law  of  Scotland 
has  much   to  do,  for  it  is  understood 
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to  be  a  rule  of  the  law  of  England 
that  a  marriage  is  valid  in  England, 
if  it  was  validly  contracted  according 
to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it 
was  contracted. 

We  are  aware  that  among  our 
southern  friends  very  erroneous  no- 
tions prevail,  relative  to  Scotch  mar- 
riages, particularly  marriages  made  at 
Gretna  Green.  They  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  some  privilege  of  place 
or  person,  by  which  the  performances 
of  the  veteran  there  are  sanctified. 
And  because  his  predecessor,  who 
forged  the  chains  of  so  many  fugitive 
supplicants  for  his  decrees  of  perpe- 
tual bondage,  was  a  disciple  of  Vul- 
can ;  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  in 
Scotland  there  is  some  sort  of  alli- 
ance between  the  occupations  of 
Clergymen  and  Blacksmiths,  such  as 
subsisted  at  no  very  distant  period 
between  those  of  Surgeons  and  Bar- 
bers. We  wish  to  correct  these  er- 
roneous notions,  and  to  explain  to 
our  Southern  friends,  that  in  this  res- 
pect Gretna  Green  has  no  privilege 
and  no  charm,  except  those  which  it 
derives  from  its  proximity  to  Eng- 
land. Those  who  pass  the  border  to 
escape  the  obstacles  which  the  law 
of  England  has  opposed  to  the  law- 
ful enjoyment  of  expected  bliss, 
generally  repair  to  the  nearest  spot 
at  which  their  happiness  can  be  con- 
summated— hence  the  celebrity  of 
Gretna  Green ;  neither  has  the  vete- 
ran minister  of  bliss  there  any  privi- 
lege whatever,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  any  other  individual  who 
happens  for  the  time  to  be  on  the 
Scotch  side  of  the  border.  The  law 
of  Scotland  has  prescribed  certain 
ceremonials  to  be  observed  in  there- 
gular  celebration  of  marriage, — the 
publication  of  banns  and  the  bene- 
diction of  a  clergyman.  But  although 
a  marriage  made  without  these  cere- 
monials is  not  regular,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  invalid.  To  make  a 
valid  marriage,  nothing  is  requisite 
but  a  mutual  interchange  of  real  con- 
sent, with  a  full  intention  to  consti- 
tute, as  at  that  date,  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  :  and  evidence  of 
that  fact,  either  in  writings  in  which 


it  is  declared,  or  by  witnesses  before 
whom  it  has  been  declared.  The 
Bishop  of  Gretna  is  a  mere  witness. 
The  declaration  might  with  equal 
effect  be  made  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  and  be  witnessed  by  any 
other  person.  A  mere  promise  of 
marriage,  if  followed  by  commixtion 
of  bodies,  makes  a  valid  marriage  ia 
Scotland. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which 
affords  such  facilities  to  marriage ; 
and  as  to  its  moral  effects  on  the  peo- 
ple,— there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion.  We,  however,  shoidd  not 
judge  unfavourably  of  a  system  of 
law,  which  theoretically  seems  to  op- 
pose the  most  wholesome  and  effec- 
tual check  to  the  rash  and  criminal 
indulgence  of  ardent  passions,  as  well 
as  to  the  cooler,  but  more  criminal 
guilt  of  deliberate  seduction— and  un- 
der which,  practically,  morality  seems 
to  flourish  more  than  under  any  oth- 
er system.  The  advocates  of  that 
system  of  law,  if  forced  to  make 
comparisons,  might  hold  it  up  in  con- 
trast with  a  system  where  the  obsta- 
cles to  marriage  are  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  indulgence  of  illegiti- 
mate desire — where  the  multiplicity 
of  requisites  to  the  validity  of  mar- 
riage renders  it  doubtful  whether  the 
best  intentioned  and  most  virtuous 
couple  are  not  unconsciously  indulg- 
ing in  what  the  law  shall  one  day,  to 
the  consternation  and  ruin  of  innocent 
persons,  declare  to  have  been  an  illi- 
cit intercourse — where  the  accom-r 
plished  and  heartless  seducer  may 
cast  off  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
treachery  who  had  confided  in  his 
supposed  honour  and  solemn  pledge, 
or  had  been  united  to  him  with  all 
the  pomp  and  apparent  formality  of 
a  supposed  holy  union,  now  set  at 
nought  on  account  of  some  minute 
error  in  the  celebration  of  the  rite, 
or  perhaps  on  account  of  that  very 
youthful ness,  the  charms  whereof 
first  attracted  the  betrayer,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  made  her 
an  easier  prey  to  his  arts. 

Perhaps  the  system  of  Gretna 
Green  marriages  might  with  advan- 
tage be  subjected  to  some  legislative 
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modification,  without  affecting  the  believe,  has  ventured  to  questioil 
law  of  Scotland,  or  the  people  who  this  proposition  since  the  decisions 
live  under  that  law.  Although  the  in  the  cases  of  Gordon  against  Dal- 
people  of  Scotland  are  entitled  to  rymple,  and  of  Walker  against  Mac- 
retain  their  own  laws  while  they  live  adam.  Indeed,  we  should  think  it 
happily  under  them,  there  does  not  impossible  fur  any  person,  he  he 
seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  lawyer  or  not,  to  read  the  judg- 
those  laws  should  operate  as  an  an-  ment  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
noyance  to  the  people  of  England,  former  of  these  cases,  without  giving 
It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  considera-  his  full  assent  to  the  above  pro- 
tion,  whether  such  marriages  between  position.t 

natives  of  England,  who  have  not  There  may,  in  any  case  of  irregu- 
resided  a  definite  time  in  Scotland,  lar  marriage,  be  a  question  whether 
should  be  recognized.  Having  thro,wn  there  was  a  real  intention  to  consti- 
out  this  hint,  we  return  from  our  di-  tute  at  the  time  the  relation  of  hus- 
gression  and  resume  the  case  of  Mr.  band  and  wife,  or  whether  the  cir- 
Wakefield.  cumstances  founded  upon  as  indicat- 
We  have  already  said,  that  to  ing  that  intention,  were  not  meant 
make  a  valid  marriage  in  Scotland,  either  as  a  cloak  for  the  accomplish- 
nothing  is  requisite  but  a  mutual  in-  ment  of  some  other  purpose,  without 
terchange  of  real  consent,  with  a  full  any  real  intention  of  marriap-e,  or  as 
intention  to  constitute,  as  at  that  a  mere  promise  or  engagement  to 
date,  the  relation  of  husband  and  enter  into  marriage  at  some  future 
wife,  and  proper  evidence  of  that  period.  That  question  must,  like 
fact.  We  understand  it  to  be  true,  any  other  question  of  fact,  be  deter- 
as  a  proposition  in  Scotch  law,  that  mined  according  to  evidence.  If  the 
marriage  "  is  constituted  by  consent  marriage  was  celebrated  regularly, 
alone,  by  the  conjunctio  animorum,  in  facie  ecclesice,  by  publication  of 
though  the  parties,  after  consent  giv-  banns,  &c.,  the  law  would  presume 
en,  should,  by  death,  disagreement,  the  intent  to  marry,  and,  probably, 
or  other  cause  whatever,  happen  not  would  not  allow  it  to  be  disproved, 
to  consummate  the  marriage  conjunc-  — whereas,  in  the  case  of  an  irregu- 
tione  corporum.''''*      No   person,  we  lar   marriage,  the  inquiry  would    be 

*  Erskine. 

t  In  most  of  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Wakefield,  Mr.  M'Neill  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  three  of  the  present  Judges  of  Scotland  had  sworn  to  their  opinion  of  the  nulli- 
ty of  the  marriage.  This  is  obviously  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  reporters,  for  none  of  the 
Scotch  Judges  could  have  given,  still  less  sworn  to,  any  opinion  on  that  case,  the  facts  of  which 
never  were  before  them.  We  understand,  that  the  question  put  to  the  witness  related  to  the 
opinions  given  by  Lords  Eldin,  Gillies,  and  AUoway,  when  they  were  at  the  Bar,  and  were 
examined  as  witnesses  in  the  case  of  Dalrymple,  on  the  necessity  of  consummation  to  perfect 
the  irregular  marriage,  and  that  the  answer  admitted  these  opinions  to  have  been  against  that 
of  the  witness, — but  explained,  that  they  were  also  against  the  opinions  of  several  gentlemen 
of  equal  respectability  examined  in  that  case,  and  some  of  whom  also  are  now  on  the  Bench, 
and  against  the  decided  cases  and  institutional  writers  as  he  understood  them, — that  these  opi- 
nions were  also  contradicted  by  the  decision  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  given, — and  that 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  case  of  Walker  and  JVIacadam,  then  under  appeal, 
and  which  was  treated  in  these  opinions  as  a  wrong  decision,  and  of  no  authority,  had  been 
afterwards  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  only  reported  case  we  know  of  in  which  a 
marriage  was  set  aside  before  consummation,  where  there  was  anything  like  evidence  of  an  in- 
tent to  many,  is  the  case  of  Cameron  against  Malcolm,  in  17-56.  In  that  case  the  girl  was 
just  12  years  old,  and  her  father  was  dead.  The  parties  met  in  the  same  inn,  and  the  ceremo- 
ny was  performed  without  any  previous  consent,  while  the  mother  happened  to  be  out  of  the 
room.  On  her  return,  the  mother  instantly  declared  her  dissent,  "  a  sort  of  squabble  ensued," 
and  the  mother  immediately  carried  off  her  daughter.  The  Court,  by  a  majority,  annulled  the 
marriage.  Lord  Karnes,  who  reports  the  case,  and  who  composed  one  of  the  majority,  can 
find  no  grounds  in  law  whereon  to  rest  the  judgment,  but  says,  that  "  the  Court,  moved  with 
indignation  at  so  gross  a  wrong,  gave  the  above-mentioned  judgment  upon  sentiment  rather  than 
upon  principle."  This  case  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  legal  precedent  to  be  followed  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  even  alluded  to  by  Lords  Eldin,  Gillies,  and  AUoway, 
as  an  authority  for  their  opinion  in  the  case  of  Dalrymple. 
43     ATHENEUM,  VOL.  7,  2rf  serus. 
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allowed  ;  but  if  the  intent  to  marry 
should  appear,  the  one  marriage 
would  be  as  valid  as  the  other,  though 
there  should  be  no  consummation. 

Put  the  case  of  a  man  and  woman, 
of  mature  age,  going  from  England 
to  Gretna  Green  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  marriage,  and  there  mak- 
ing a  declaration  of  marriage  before 
witnesses,  with  the  full  intent  of  con- 
.stituting  the  relation  of  husband  and 
v/ife, — then  travelling  into  France, 
and  there  living  together  for  some 
time  in  the  character  of  man  and 
wife,  and  in  the  perfect  conviction 
that  they  were  lawfully  married  ;  al- 
though these  parties  should,  "  by 
death,  disagreement,  or  other  tause 
whatever,  happen  not  to  consummate 
the  marriage  conjunctione  corpo- 
i'um,"* — though  "  it  should  be  known 
and  acknowledged  that  all  their  lives 
they  did  abstain,"  t  the  marriage 
would  still  be  as  valid,  in  all  res- 
pects, as  if  it  had  been  celebrated  in 
the  most  regular  manner,  by  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  or 
the  highest  dignitary  of  the  Church 
of  England.  That  there  may  be 
grounds  for  setting  aside  such  a  mar- 
riage, as  there  may  be  grounds  for 
setting  aside  the  most  regularly  so- 
lemnized marriage,  is  a  separate  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  grounds  must  be  the 
same  in  either  case. 

In  the  case  just  put,  the  parties  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  mature  age. 
Miss  Turner  was  little  more  than  15  ; 
bui  that  circumstance,  though  it  may 
affect  the  validity  of  an  English  mar- 
riage, does  not  affect  the  validity  of 
a  Scotch  marriage.  By  the  law  of 
Sciitland,  a  girl  after  she  is  tioelve 
years  of  age  may  validly  contract 
marriage.  Miss  Turner  was  more 
than  three  years  beyond  the  age 
when  she  might  have  validly  con- 
tracted marriage  in  Scotland.  Her 
youth,  therefore,  is  not  an  ingredient 
in  the  question.  Neither  is  the  want 
of  the  consent  of  her  parents  an  in- 
gredient, because  in  Scotland  the 
consent  of  parents  is  not  necessary. 
When    a   girl   arrives   at   the  age  at 


which  she  can  validly  contract  mar- 
riage, she  may  marry  to  please  her- 
self, without  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians.  The  law  of  Scotland  does 
not  recognize  control  in  marriage. 
It  does  not  say,  that  at  one  age  a 
girl  is  to  marry  to  please  her  parents^ 
and  at  another  to  please  herself.  It 
fixes  an  age  before  which  she  cannot 
marry  at  ail ;  but  after  she  passes 
that  age,  it  leaves  her  to  her  own 
choice  of  a  husband.  In  short,  a 
girl  under  l6  may  elope  from  her 
parents  in  England,  and  contract  a 
valid  marriage  at  Gretna  Green,  and 
not  the  less  that  she  is  an  heiress. 

That  Miss  Turner  intended  to 
contract  marriage  at  Gretna,  fully 
appears  from  her  own  evidence.  She 
says,  that  the  proposal  was  submitted 
to  her  at  Kendal,  and  that  at  Carlisle 
she  consented  to  marry  Mr.  Wake- 
field. How  that  consent  was  obtain- 
ed, is  a  separate  matter,  which  may 
perhaps  affect  the  validity  of  the 
marriage.  But  she  did  consent  at 
Carlisle.  From  thence  she  proceed- 
ed to  Gretna,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting marriage.  At  Gretna,  a 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  she 
declared  herself  to  be  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  seriously  intending 
to  constitute  at  that  time  and  for  ever 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 
She  travelled  with  him  to  France, 
and  there  lived  with  him  for  some 
time  in  the  perfect  understanding 
and  belief  that  she  was  his  lawful 
wife,  till  her  uncle,  and  the  solicitor 
by  whom  he  was  attended,  told  her 
that  the  marriage  was  not  valid. 
There  is  here  everything  which  the 
law  requires  to  make  a  valid  mar- 
riage, unless  it  is  vitiated  by  some  of 
those  antecedent  or  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances which  the  law  of  Scot- 
land recognizes  as  grounds  of  nullity 
of  marriage.  In  the  meantime,  we 
may  hold,  that  if  there  is  a  nullity,  it 
does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  age^ 
or  the  want  of  the  consent  of  parents, 
or  the  want  of  regular  celebration,  or 
the  want  of  consummation.  No  one 
of  these  things  was  necessary  to  the 
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valMity  of  the  marriage — the  ab- 
seiice  of  ihe  whole  of  them  does  not 
touch  it. 

Neither  '5  there  any  room  for  hold- 
ing diHt  he  proceedings  at  Gretna 
wei-rt  adopted  for  any  purpose,  or 
with  any  intention,  short  of  consti- 
tuting immediately  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife.  Miss  Turner's 
own  staferaent  on  that  subject  is  con- 
clusive. Still  the  inquiry  remains. 
By  what  means  was  she  induced  to 
consent  to  become  Mr.  Wakefield's 
wife — to  entertain  seriously  the  in- 
tention of  constituting  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  to  take  those 
steps  which  she  believed  were  calcu- 
lated to  carry  that  intention  into  full 
and  lawful  execution  ?  Were  those 
means  such  as  vitiate  and  nullify  the 
whole  proceedings  ? 

We  understand  that  the  opinion 
of  the  only  Scotch  lawyer  examined 
as  a  witness  on  the  subject  was,  that 
these  means  were  not  such  as  to  in- 
validate the  marriage  ;    and   we  be- 
lieve   this  is  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  question 
professionally.      But  let  us  first  see 
what  the   means  were,  and   then   let 
us  see  how  they  operate  on  the  ques- 
tion. We  begin  by  stating,  that  there 
was  a  deliberate  plot  laid  to  deceive 
Miss   Turner,  by   a    series  of  false 
statements.  That  plot  had  two  parts. 
The  first,  which  consisted  in  sending 
a  false  letter  to  Miss  Dalby,  alleging 
illness  of  the  mother,  was  intended 
to   get  Miss   Turner  away  from  the 
school,  and  to  give  Mr.  Wakefield 
access  to  her  ear,  and  opportunity  to 
deceive   her  by  another  false   state- 
ment.     It  was  a  cruel  part  of  the 
plot,  trifling  in  the  most  wanton  man- 
ner with  her  feelings  ;   but  it  had  no 
influence   on  her  consent  to   marry 
Mr.  Wakefield,  for  she  was   unde- 
ceived  as  to   the  statement  in  that 
letter,  before  she   even  entered  the 
same  carriage  with   Mr.  Wakefield. 
Indeed,  the   first   conversation   that 
passed    between    them    when   they 
met  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  at 
the  inn   at  Manchester,  was  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Wakefield  that  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter  were  not  true,  but 


were  intended  as  a  cover  for  the  real 
cause  of  taking  her  from  school. 
That  statement,  as  coming  from  a 
stranger,  was  rather  calculated  to  ex- 
cite, than  to  allay  suspicion,  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  future  statements  ; 
but  at  all  events  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story  which  afterwards  ob- 
tained her  consent  to  marry  Mr. 
Wakefield.  The  second  part  of  the 
plot  was  what  obtained  that  consent. 
This  part  consisted  of  a  series  of 
false  statements  as  to  the  situation  of 
her  father's  affairs — the  probability 
of  his  being  ruined  by  the  losses  he 
had  sustained — the  pretended  loans  by 
a  relation  of  Wakefield,  to  whom  the 
estate  of  Shrigley  was  to  be  the  secu- 
rity— the  pretence  that  the  property 
might  become  her's  and  be  saved  by 
her  marriage — and  the  allegation 
that  her  father  and  his  solicitor  had 
suggested  that  Wakefield  should  be 
the  husband.  She  pondered  over 
these  statements  from  Kendal  to 
Carlisle  without  returning  any  an- 
swer. At  Carlisle  she  was  falsely 
told  that  her  father  was  in  the  town 
in  concealment — that  the  Wakefields 
had  seen  him,  and  that  he  had  sent  a 
message  to  her,  if  ever  she  loved 
him,  not  to  hesitate  to  accept  of  Mr. 
Wakefield  as  a  husband.  She  then 
consented,  without  expressing  any 
desire  to  have  communication  with 
her  father  on  the  subject,  either  per- 
sonally or  hy  writing.  From  that 
moment  she  resolved  to  become  the 
lawful  wife  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  and 
acted  accordingly.  The  question 
then  arises,  Whether  the  falsehood 
and  deception  by  which  the  consent 
was  obtained,  and  the  marriage 
brought  about,  is  a  ground  of  nullity  ? 
Had  there  been  force,  or  threats  of 
immediate  personal  violence,  there  is 
abundant  authority  for  holding  that 
the  marriage  might  be  set  aside  ;  but 
this  is  not  a  case  of  force.  There 
was  no  actual  force,  or  intention  to 
use  force,  and  accordingly  there  was 
a  verdict  for  the  defendants  on  the 
count  which  charged  force.  There 
was  no  threat  of  immediate  violence, 
or  of  violence  at  all,  to  Miss  Turner 
— there  was  uo  threat  of  violence  to- 
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wards    any    person — there    was    no 
threat  of  any  illegal  act.     There  does 
not  seem    to  have  been  even  a  pre- 
tence   by    Mr.    Wakefield,   that    he 
could  control  Mr.  Turner's  creditors 
— cunld  cry  them  on  or  whistle  them 
back  at  his  pleasure,  and  intended  to 
exercise  that  power  just  according  to 
Miss  Turner's  decision  on  his  propo- 
sal  of  marriage.       The    scheme   of 
marriage  seemed  to  have    been   sug- 
gested  to  her  as  a  device  contrived 
to  defeat  the  alleged  creditors  of  her 
father.       There    was,  therefore,    no 
force  real  or   constructive.      There 
was   a  false   statement   as  to  her  fa- 
ther's  circumstances,   and   of  pecu- 
niary benefits  likely  to  result  to,  and 
pecuniary  evils   likely  to  be  averted 
from,   her  father   and    her  family  by 
the   marriage,  and  of  his  wishes  that 
it  should  take  place.      She  believed 
these  false  statements  without  inqui- 
ry— they  operated  on  her  reverential 
regard   for   her   father.     The  whole 
was   a  fabrication,  devised   to  work 
in  this  instance  upon   the   best   feel- 
ings of  the  mind — it  might  have  been 
upon   the  most  sordid   passions.      Is 
there  anything  in  the  law  of  Scotland 
for  holding  that,  in  either  case,  such 
a    deception   would   be    a   sufficient 
reason  for  setting  aside  the  marriage  ? 
We  have  not  found  any  such  authori- 
ty ;    on  the  contrary,  we  have  found, 
that  '"Reverential  fear  lest  one  should 
offend  parents,  unless  threats  or  force 
concurred,  will  not  annul  marriage;" 
and  that  '•  a  mistake   in  the  fortune, 
or  other  quality  or  circumstance  not 
essential   to  marriage,  will  not  give 
ground     for     annulling    it,     because 
though  it  is  probable,  if  the  party  bad 
truly   known    that   circumstance,  he 
or  she  would  not  have  married  ;  yet 
it   was  nicumbent  on  them   to    have 
inquired  into  these  matters."*     And 
we  road  in  the  greatest  authority  on 
the  law  of  Scotland,  that  "  Errors  in 
qualities,    or   circumstances,    vitiate 
not ;  as  if  one  supposing  he  had  mar- 
ried a  rpaid  or  a  chaste  woman,  had 
married    a    common      prostitute."t 
What  deception   can  be   more  gross 


than  this  ?  What  greater  fraud  can 
be  practised  in  the  constitution  of 
marriage,  than  to  pass  off  a  strumpet 
as  a  lady  of  virtue  ?  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  this  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  annul  the  marriage. 

We  have  no  authority  for  holding 
that  any  fraud  short  of  a  deception 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  person,  will 
annul  a  marriage ;  and  there  the 
principle  is,  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  marry  that  individual.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  person  is,  by  con- 
tinued intoxication,  deprived  of  the 
capacity  to  contract  or  consent,  there 
can  be  no  marriage.  But  we  know 
no  instance  of  a  marriage  set  aside 
on  the  ground  of  mis-statement  as  to 
circumstances  and  fortune.  If  such 
a  principle  should  once  be  admitted, 
where  would  it  stop  ? — how  many 
marriages  are  tainted,  or  rather  how 
i'ew  are  not  tainted,  by  deception  of 
some  kind  ? — how  many  pass  them- 
selves off  for  persons  of  higher  rank 
and  larger  fortune  than  they  possess, 
and  gain  their  object  by  practising 
on  the  vanity,  or  sordid  feelings,  or 
needy  circumstances,  or  love  of 
splendour,  of  those  on  vi'hom  they 
have  set  their  minds  ? — how  many 
conceal  their  years  and  their  wrin- 
kles, and  their  grey  hairs,  (thanks  to 
the  Tyrian  die,)  and  their  defects  of 
person,  and  the  obscurity,  or  maybe 
stains  of  their  birth  1  In  short,  where 
is  the  matter  to  stop,  if  any  decep- 
tion as  to  circumstances  is  to  be  made 
a  ground  for  annulling  marriages  ? 
Put  the  case,  that  Mr.  Turner's  af- 
fairs had  actually  been  embarrassed, 
and  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had  repre- 
sented himself  as  having  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  means  to  relieve  the 
family,  and  upon  that  representation 
had  obtained  Miss  Turner's  hand, 
when  he  was  not  worth  a  farthing; — 
that  would  have  been  a  stronger 
case  ;  yet  it  would  not  have  been  a 
ground  for  annulling  the  marriage. 
And  on  what  principle  can  the  law 
take  into  consideration  a  deceptive 
or  false  statement  relative  to  the  for- 
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tune  and  circumstances  of  the  party  to  charging  towards  each  other  the  res- 
whoni  the  statement  is  addressed,  or  pective  duties  of  husband  and  wife, 
of  those  with  whom  she  is  more  imme-  the  law  is  satisfied, 
diately  connected,  and  as  to  whom  she  This  doctrine  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
iTuis!  he  pit'sumed  to  have  the  means  land  does  not  seem  to  difler  very 
of  making  inqi  iry,  and  ascertaining  nmch  from  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
any  facts  she  considers  essential.  Enclnnd.  Put  the  case,  that  Miss 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  Turner  had  been  of  mature  age,  and 
that  marriage  is  on  the  same  footing  had,  by  the  same  or  a  similar  story, 
with  ordinary  contracts.  In  these  been  prevailed  upon  to  contract  mat- 
there  is  frequeniy  no  opportunity,  riinony  with  Mr.  Wakefield  in  Eng- 
and  generally  no  necessitv,  t-i  deli-  land,  and  that  the  marriage  had  been 
berate  or  inquire.  The  law  recog-  celebrated  according  to  the  forms  of 
uizes  a  reliance  on  the  mere  state-  the  Church  of  England  ;  would  the 
nients,  even  on  the  silence  of  the  mere  deception  have  been  a  ground 
parties  transacting.  The  considera-  for  setting  aside  that  marriage  ? 
tion  is  pecuniary  ;  and  if  a  wrong  is  In  the  case  Wakefield*  against 
done,  pecuniary  restitution  can  al-  W'Kay,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
ways  be  obtained,  and  is  all  that  can  husband  to  set  aside  the  marriage, 
ever  be  wished  for.  But  in  mar-  alleging,  among  other  grounds,  that 
riage,  there  is  no  consideration  which  the  woman  gave  herself  a  false  name, 
the  law  can  look  to,  save  the  person,  pretended  that  she  was  the  niece  of 
and  the  marriage  is  presumed  to  a  certain  lady  of  respectability,  and 
have  been  entered  into  with  full  de-  was  related  to  certain  noble  and  il- 
liberation,  and  af;er  all  the  inquiry  lustrious  families,  whereby  he  was 
which  the  part}'  cared  to  make.  1{  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  marry 
Edward  and  Helen  mutually  accept  lier,  when,  in  fact,  she  was  not  so  re- 
each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  with  lated.  and  was  a  natural  child  of  some 
a  real  intent  to  constitute  at  that  date  person  unknown.  In  giving  judg- 
and  for  ever,  the  relation  of  husband  ment  in  that  case.  Sir  William  Scott, 
and  wife,  the  law  recognizes  in  that  after  stating  that  there  was  no  evi- 
proceeding  no  motive  or  purpose,  dence  of  the  deception,  proceeded 
on  either  part,  other  than  the  one  for  thus  :  "  But  taking  tiie  fact  to  be  oth- 
which  marriage  was  first  instituted,  erwise,  that  a  fraud  had  been  prac- 
Rank,  or  riches,  or  beauty,  or  virtue,  tiscd  with  this  view,  and  that  it  had 
may  have  been  the  inducement ;  but  been  mcctssful — that  Mr.  'Wakefield 
the  law  regards  them  not.  They  had  been  captivated  by  this  pedigree 
are  not  essentials  of  marriage,  though,  which  she  had  assumed  to  herself, 
but  for  them,  the  particular  marriage  still  that  will  not  in  the  least,  of  it- 
might  never  have  taken  |)laco.  And  self,  affect  the  validity  of  the  raar- 
although  it  should  afterwards  turn  riage.  Errors  about  the  fortune  or 
out  that  the  pedigree  was  assumed —  family  of  the  individal,  though  pro- 
the  boasted  riches  a  fiction — the  duced  by  disingenuous  representa- 
beauty  mere  paint  and  padding — and  lions,  do  not  at  all  affect  the  validity 
the  air  of  virtue  gross  dissimulation,  of  the  marriage;  a  man  who  means 
the  law  of  Scotland  will  not  interfere,  to  act  on  such  representations,  should 
It  Edward  has  got  for  a  help-mate  verify  them  by  his  own  inquiries, 
that  individual  Helen,  whom  he  re-  The  law  presumes  that  he  uses  due 
ally  intended  to  marry,  and  if  she  caution  in  a  matter  in  which  his  hap- 
has  got  for  a  husband  that  same  indi-  piness  for  life  is  so  materially  involv- 
vidual  Edward,  to  whom  she  intend-  ed,  and  it  makes  no  provision  for  the 
ed  to  surrender  herself  as  his  lawftd  relief  of  a  blind  credulity,  hoioevcr  it 
wife,  and  if  they  are  capable  of  dis-  may  have  been  jjroducccl.'"f 

*  A  near  relation,  we  believe,  of  the  subject  of  our  present  observations. 
t  Haggard's  Reports  of  Sir  William  Scott's  Judgments. 
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Remarks  on  the  Case  of  Wakefield. 


In  giving  judgment  in  a  later  case,  the  ground  of  the  years  of  the  lady, 
(Sullivan  v.  Sullivan)  the  same  able  and  the  want  of  consent  by  her  pa- 
and  eloquent  judge  thus  expounded  rents;  but  viewing  it  in  relation  to 
the  law  ;  "  I  will  not  lay  it  down,  the  law  of  Scotland,  these  circum- 
that  in  no  possible  case  can  a  mar-  stances  are  of  no  consequence  ;  and 
riage  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  if  this  was  a  case  of  a  regular  mar- 
having  been  effected  by  a  conspiracy,  riage  of  persons  above  sixteen  in 
Suppose  three  or  four  persons  were  England,  but  brought  about  by  the 
to  combine  to  effect  such  a  purpose  same  false  story,  how  would  the  law 
by  intoxicating  another,  and  marry-  of  England  deal  with  it  on  the  priu- 
!(ig  him  in  that  perverted  state  of  ciples  laid  down  by  Sir  William 
mind,  this  Court  would  not  hesitate  Scott  ?  The  law  of  England  may 
to  annul  a  marriage,  on  clear  proof  perhaps  not  be  so  inflexible  as  the 
of  such  a  cause  connected  with  such  law  of  Scotland,  but  the  principles  do 
an  effect.     Not  many  other  cases  oc-    not  seem  to   be  materially  different ; 


cur  to  me  in  which  the  co-operation 
of  other  persons  to  produce  a  mar- 
riage can  be  so  considered,  if  the 
party  was  not  in  a  state  of  disability, 
natural  or   artificial,  which  created  a 


and  if  the  one  is  wise  and  just,  the 
other  cannot  be  branded  with  folly 
or  injustice. 

There  is  one   other  consideration 
connected  with   the  validity  of  this 


want  of  reason  or  volition,  amounting  marriage,  which  does  appear  to  us  to 
to  an  incapacity  to  consent^  be  of  considerable  importance.  It 
"  Suppose  a  young  man  o{  sixteen,  Miss  Turner  is  not  the  wife  of  Mr. 
in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  the  re-  Wakefield,  Mr.  Wakefield  is  not 
presentative  of  a  noble  family,  and  married  to  Miss  Turner.  Both  are 
the  inheritor  of  a  splendid  fortune  ;  married  or  neither.  The  law  of  Scot- 
suppose  that  he  is  induced  by  per-  land  knows  no  such  thing  as  an  obli- 
sons  connected  with  a  female  in  all  gation  to  marry,  at  least  it  knows  no 
respects  unworthy  oi such  an  alliance,  way  of  enforcing  such  an  obligation, 
to  contract  a  marriage  with  her  after  If  Miss  Turner  can  shake  herself  free 
due  publication  of  banns  in  a  parish  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  it  follows  that  Mr. 
church  to  which  both  are  strangers.  Wakefield  can  shake  himself  free  of 
—I  say  the  strongest  case  you  could  Miss  Turner.  Now,  how  would  those 
establish  of  the  most  deliberate  plot,  who    doubt  the   validity  of  the  mar- 


leading  to  a  marriage  the  most  un- 
seemly in  all  disproportions  of  rank, 
of  fortune,  of  habits  of  life,  and  even 
of  ase  itself,   would  not  enable  this 


riage  have  regarded  the  question,  if, 
at  Calais,  Mr.  Wakefield  had  stated 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  proceed 
further  in   the  matter — that  he   had 


Court  to  release  him   from   chains,  repented,  or   had   met  with  a  more 

which,  though  forged  by  others,   he  attractive  object,  and  set  at   nought 

had  riveted  on  himself.      If  he  is  ca-  all  the  entreaties  of  Miss  Turner  to 

pahle  of  consent,  and  has  consented,  be  allowed  to  abide   with  him  as  his 

the  law  does  not  ask  how  the  consent  lawful  wife  ?     Yet  it  is  plain,  that  if 

has  been  induced.     His  own  consent,  there    is    no  valid   marriage,   either 

however  procured,  is  his  own  act,  and  party  can  draw  back,  and  if  there  is 

hs  must  impute  all  the  consequences  a  valid  marriage,  neither   party   can 


resulting  from  it  to  himself,  or  to 
others  whose  happiness  he  ought  to 
h^ve  consulted,  to  his  own  responsi- 
bility for  that  consent.  The  law 
looks  no  further  back.''''* 

The  law  of  England  would  proba- 
bly find  an  easy  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  case  of  Mr.  Wakefield  on 


draw  back.  Let  us  carry  the  matter 
a  little  farther,  and  ask  how  long 
Miss  Turner's  right  to  draw  back 
continued.  It  continued  for  weeks 
— Would  it  have  continued  for 
months  or  years,  or  so  long  as  she 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  trick 
which  had  been  practised  upon  her  ? 


*  Haggard's  Reports  of  Sir  William  Scott's  JudgraentB. 
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—Would  the  marriage  have  been  in- 
valid all  that  time  ?  If  so,  Mr.  Wake- 
field's right  to  draw  back  continued 
also.  Let  us  carry  our  supposition  a 
little  farther,  and  suppose  that  in  this 
long  period  of  ignorance.  Miss  Tur- 
ner had  yielded  to  Mr.  Wakefield  all 
the  rights  of  a  husband,  and  had 
borne  him  children,  that  would  not 
have  altered  the  question,  because 
the  marriage  was  as  complete  with- 
out consummation  as  with  it ;  and  if 
it  laboured  under  a  nullity  on  ac- 
count of  the  deception,  the  consum- 
mation which  had  taken  place  under 
the  same  deception  could  not  cure 
the  nullity  or  take  away  Miss  Tur- 
ner's right  to  have  the  marriage  de- 
clared nulL  Yet,  if  the  marriage  was 
null — if  Miss  Turner  was  not  truly 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  neither 
was  he  her  husband,  and  not  being 


her  husband,  he  too  was  entitled  to 
set  at  defiance  all  that  had  passed, 
and  bear  himself  as  an  unmarried 
person.  It  is  truly  appalling  to  con- 
template the  consequences  to  which 
such  a  doctrine  would  lead — conse- 
quences utterly  repugnant  to  the 
whole  principle  of  the  Scotch  law  of 
marriage ;  and  we  cannot  believe, 
that  under  any  circumstances  they 
can  be  the  oftspring  of  that  law. 
The  Legislature  may  find  extraordi- 
nary remedies  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  do  so  ; 
but  to  endeavour  to  reach  them  by  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  law,  or 
by  substituting  sentiment  for  princi- 
ple, would  indeed  be  a  dangerous  in- 
novation, and  a  fearful  breach  of  the 
barrier,  by  which  all  our  rights  and 
interests  are  protected,  and  our  pre- 
sent relations  preserved. 


SLAVERY  BOTH  UNJUST  AND  UNMERCIFUL. 


TN  advocating  suffering  humanity  in 
-'-  the  case  of  colonial  slavery,  I  do 
not  expect  to  receive  any  earthly  re- 
compense ;  I  want  not  any  ;  I  am 
more  the  apologist  than  the  persecu- 
tor of  the  slave-holder.  Slavery,  in 
its  nature  and  tendency,  approximates 
the  very  precipice  of  destruction  :  the 
longer  it  is  persisted  in,  and  the  far- 
ther it  proceeds,  the  more  dreadful 
will  be  its  explosion.  "  The  over- 
bended  bow  will  break."  If  the 
slaves  are  human  beings,  they  are 
either  over-taught  or  under-taught ; 
they  either  know  too  much,  or  too 
little.  Either  reduce  them  to  the 
state  of  beasts,  or  admit  them  to  the 
society  of  men.  Justice,  upon  civil- 
ized principles,  demands  Negro  man- 
umission as  men,  or  defined  property 
as  beasts :  the  one  or  the  other  they 
must  be. 

If  manifest  injustice  to  an  indivi- 
dual produce  national  indignation, 
what  may  be  expected  from  evident 
injustice  exercised  upon  830,000  fel- 
low-men ?  Eight  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  human  beings, either  ravish- 


ed from  their  native  country,  or  bora 
into  a  state  of  slavery,  demand  our 
softest  sympathy,  and  their  condition 
our  most  decided  execration  !  That 
such  a  statement  should  be  made, 
upon  matter  of  fact,  overwhelms  hu- 
manity with  horror,  and  sets  Chris- 
tianity at  defiance !  That  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist  within  the 
reach  of  British  legislation,  is  truly 
appalling  !  Vigilance  itself  may 
overlook  an  evil  in  miniature  ;  but 
to  such  a  magnitude  is  this  evil  grown, 
that  the  perpetrators  thereof  set  at 
defiance  the  very  government  by 
whom  they  have  been  protected  ! 

That  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
neither  the  sovereign,  nor  any  of  his 
subjects,  shall  hold  one  slave,  and 
that,  in  a  West  India  colony,  a  Bri- 
tish subject  may  possess  thousands 
of  slaves,  is  truly  paradoxical  !  Il" 
slavery  would  contaminate  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  what  shall  be  said 
of  its  colonies,  where  it  is  sanctioned 
and  carried  on  to  an  extent  unequal- 
led in  any  age  or  state  in  the  civiliz- 
ed world  ? 
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(Queries  proposed  to  the  candid  Cou' 
sideratioti  of  British  Subjects,  but 
more  especially  to  the  JSritish  Le- 
gislature. 

1.  How,  or  io  what  way,  did  the 
intercourse  first  commence  between 
the  whites  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies and  the  blacks  of  Africa  ? 

2.  What  kind  of  title  did  the  whites 
obtain  with  regard  to  the  persons  of 
the  African  blacks  and  their  posterity  ? 

3.  In  what  light  can  we  view  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  whites  and 
blacks,  but  as  a  kind  of  monsters, 
despised  both  by  whites  and  blacks  ? 

4.  If  the  African  males  possess 
the  mental  powers  of  man,  can  they 
view  the  despoiled  chastity  of  the 
youthful  African  virgin  by  the  whites, 
without  the  greatest  indignation  and 
abhorrence  ? 

5.  What  degree  of  injustice  would 
there  be  in  the  black  population  of 
our  West  India  colonies,  if  they 
should  devise  the  means  of  escape 
from  their  present  bondage,  and  even 
if  they  should  place  the  whites  in 
their  present  condition  ? 

6.  What  would  candour  say,  if  an 
equal  number  of  white  human  beings 
were  to  make  their  escape  from  an 
equal  number  of  black  human  beings  ? 
Would  we  blame  them  as  having 
committed  an  act  of  injustice,  or  an 
act  of  degradation,  to  their  nature  ? 

7.  Does  possession  alone  give  a 
legitimate  right  in  civilized  society, 
with  regard  to  property  ? 

8.  If  our  West  India  colonies  have 
been  of  any  real  advantage  to  the 
British  empire,  has  it  not  been  chief- 
ly from  the  labour  of  the  African 
race  ?  And  if  we  have  been  thus 
benefited  by  their  labours,  is  it  a 
suitable  return,  that  we  should  either 
wantonly  shed,  or  libidinously  pol- 
lute their  blood  ? 

9.  Does  the  British  legislature 
think  itself  con)  petent  to  repeal  a  for- 
mer act  of  parliament,  or  to  enact  a 
new  one  ? 

10.  If  England,  France,  and  Spain 
have  been  rent  and  torn  by  intestine 
divisions  ;  if  so  much  ill  blood  has 
been  produced  where  no  difference 
of  colour  existed,  what  is  likely   to 


be  the  future  consequence,  if  some- 
thing be  not  now  doie  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  such  a  degraded 
people  as  the  Negro  slaves  ? 

11.  With  regard  to  compensation 
to  West  India  planters,  may  tiu-y  not 
ask  with  propriety  for  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  stock  on  hand  of 
whips,  and  other  instruments  of  cru- 
elty ?  for  the  loss  of  Sabbath-days' 
labour,  &c.  &c.  ? 

12.  What  nation  has  exerted  itself 
as  has  the  British  nation,  in  promot- 
ing the  spread  of  the  holy  scriptures 
amongst  the  human  race?  And  what 
feature  of  that  most  sacred  book  is 
more  prominent,  or  gains  more  una- 
nimous consent,  than  the  following 
passage — "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,&c.  ?"  Matt,  vii,  12. 

The  situation  of  the  British  colo- 
nies is  now  at  an  awful  crisis  :  they 
demand  prompt  and  decisive  mea- 
sures ;  the  planters  are  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger  !  Sup- 
pose the  population  to  be  50,000 
whites,  and  800,000  blacks  ;  how  are 
these  blacks  to  be  restrained  from 
acts  of  resistance  to  such  whites,  if 
they  either  are,  or  think  themselves 
to  be,  oppressed  by  such  white  popu- 
lation ?  If  the  time  is  not  past,  it  is 
most  assuredly  arrived,  for  absolute 
and  adequate  parliamentary  interfer- 
ence. Colonial  opposition  to  legis- 
lative interference  argues  a  most  un- 
pardonable ignorance.  If  the  Afri- 
can race  are  capable  of  rebellion 
against  a  lawful  sovereign,  they  must 
be  considered  as  lawful  subjects  ; 
and,  if  legitimate  subjects  to  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  the  British  government 
is  bound  to  see  that  justice  be  admi- 
nistered to  these  subjects.  That 
slavery  has  existed,  and  now  exists, 
is  an  universally  acknowledged  fact. 
■  That  the  British  sovereign,  his  minis- 
try, the  parliament,  the  West  India 
merchants,  or  the  present  West  India 
planters,  were  not  the  originators  of 
slavery,  is  granted  ;  but  that  it  has 
been,  and  that  it  now  is,  an  existing 
evil,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  oi  one 
argument  to  disprove  ;  nor  do  I  think 
(except  upon   the  principle   of  their 
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being  beasts)  that  one  argument  can 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  continued 
slavery.  If  they  are  beasts^pnd  not 
men,  I  relinquish  all  farther  advoca- 
cy in  their  behalf,  and  leave  the  co- 
lonial legislators  and  West  India 
planters  to  pursue  their  own  course, 
and  to  disposeof  these  African  brutes 
as  they  judge  most  to  their  own  in- 
terest. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  colo- 
pists  themselves,  we  learn   that  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  West  India 
islands  are  under  a   constant  degree 
of  painful  apprehension  of  insubordi- 
nation   and    insurrection    from    the 
black   population  ;    and  what  innate 
principle   can  be   expected,  or  what 
instruction  has  been   communicated 
to    the   African   race,   to  supersede 
such  alarm  ?     On  which  side  is  ma- 
nifested the  greatest  degree  of  demo- 
ralization ?      Let  the  mulatto  speak 
for  the  chastity  of  the   whites  ;    let 
the  cruelties  of  the  whites  be  set  in 
array  against  that  of  the  blacks  ;  and 
let  candour  say  which  has  the  great- 
er need  of  moral   and  religious  in- 
struction !    Did  the  white  population 
of  the  West  India  islands  stand  re- 
lated to  me  by  the  nearest  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity ;  did  I  stand  possessed  of 
the   greatest  temporal  property,  and 
the  most  legitimate  rights  that  colo- 
nial legislation   or  British  law  could 
confer,  I  would  say,  for  God  and  for 
heaven's    sake,    let   something     be 
speedily  done  to  remove  this  mass  of 
guilt ;    this   monstrous    load,   which 
sooner  or  later  must  overwhelm  us  ! 
If  we  must  continue  this  horrid  pro- 
cedure, let  our  British   government 
renounce  the  Christian  religion  ;    let 
the  Koran   supersede  the  Bible  ;   or 
let  us  retrograde  to  our  ancient  Dru- 
idisra  ;    we  shall  then,  at  least,  be 
more  consistent, — Could  any  indivi- 
dual, European  nation,  or  could  all 
the  civilized  European  nations  united 
together,  give  a  legitimate  right  to 
the    traffic    of   the   African    race  ? 
Where  shall  we  find  the  title-deeds  ? 
In  what  British  sovereign's  reign  did 
the   right  of  the  slave  traffic   com- 
mence ?      If  power  to  possess,  and 
power  to  keep  possession,  constitute 
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legal  right,  then  may  the  British  gov- 
ernment dispose  of  almost  half  the 
known  world  ;  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  may  then  be  subjected  to 
an  auction  mart,  and  pass  as  real 
property  to  the  highest  bidder  ! 

I  am  a  British  subject ;    I  might 
migrate,  and  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  but  would 
such  migrations  exempt  me  from  my 
original  allegiance  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment ?     Were  I  to  be  taken  in 
arms  fighting  against  my   legitimate 
country,  should  I  not  be  considered 
as  a  rebel  ?     I  cannot  conceive  how 
an  African-born  Negro  can  be  a  legi- 
timate subject  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, or  a  rebel  against  British  au- 
thority, especially  if  he  were  brought 
from  Africa  by  force  !      Nor  can   I 
conceive   how   the  descendants    of 
such   Africans  can   be   the  personal 
property  of  any  European  sovereign, 
or  European  subject !     Can  there  be 
any  fair,  just  parallel  drawn  between 
the  state   of  the  peasantry  of  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland,  and  the  Negroes  of 
the  West  India  colonies  ?     That  the 
Negro  may  be  as  well   clothed   and 
dieted  as  the  peasant,  is  admitted  ; 
but  the  peasant  possesses  a  right  to 
the  disposal  of  his  mental  powers  and 
bodily  labour,  from  which  the  Negro 
is  for  ever  excluded  !     Is  there  more 
or  less  injustice  in   an  Algerine  cor- 
sair taking  and  subjecting  to  slavery 
European  subjects,  than  there   is   in 
Europeans  taking  and  subjecting  Af- 
rican subjects  to  colonial  slavery  ? 

If  the  British  colonies  can  produce 
free-born  British  citizens,  known  on- 
ly by  the  complexion  of  the  skin, 
(white,)  is  it  not  unnatural  and  un- 
just to  disfranchise  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings,  merely  because  they 
happen  to  be  black  or  brown  ?  Rea- 
son, religion,  and  common  sense,  say, 
the  Negro  is  either  a  man,  or  some- 
thing else.  Now,  if  the  Negro  be 
something  else,  and  not  man,  what 
an  awful  charge  is  brought  against 
many  of  the  planters  and  overseers, 
for  unnatural  connexions  with  these 
female  something-elses ! 

The  legislators,  planters,  and 
friends  of  continued  slavery,  seem 
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determined  to  misunderstand  and 
misrepresent  the  voice  of  their  white 
brethren,  and  the  wish  of  the  British 
public.  Do  the  colonists  suppose 
that  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  cla»- 
mour,  and  not  of  reason  and  humani- 
ty ?  Do  they  think  that  their  white 
brethren  wish  the  Negroes  to  be  let 
loose,  as  cattle  from  the  stall  ;  or 
that  ships  should  be  sent  to  convey 
them  to  some  other  part  of  the  world? 
Do  they  wish  to  have  the  British 
parliament,  or  the  Briitsh  public,  to 
take  the  slaves  by  valuation,  or  to 
have  public  sales  by  auction?  If  so, 
they  must  form  a  very  contemptible 
opinion  of  British  judgment.  An 
English  auctioneer  would  blush  to 
exhibit  a  herd  of  naked,  or  half- 
clothed  Negroes  for  sale.  He  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  set  off 
such  cattle  to  the  best  advantage  ! 
Auctioneers  we  have,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  extol  all  sorts  of  live 
stock,(saveandexcept  live  Negroes!) 

The  advocates  for  slavery  are  per- 
fectly paradoxical  in  their  declara- 
tions. They  pronounce  the  slaves 
to  be  unfit  for  emancipation  ;  that 
there  must  be  a  previous  fitness ; 
that  the  fitness  must  be  by  a  suitable 
moral  improvement  ;  and  yet  they 
tell  you  that  that  moral  improvement 
will  tend  to  discover  to  them  their 
mental  and  physical  powers ;  and 
that  such  a  discovery  would  lead  to 
insubordination  and  rebellion  !  What 
do  the  advocates  for  continued  slave- 
ry, in  plain  language,  desire  ?  Thus 
much  :  let  the  slave-holders,  and  the 
legislative  rulers  of  the  West  India 
colonies,  alone  ;  let  them  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  governing  and  in- 
structing the  Negroes,  as  their  own 
interest  and  wisdom  may  suggest : 
let  the  means  of  moral  improvement, 
or  the  withholding  of  such  means  of 
moral  improvement,  be  entirely  left 
to  their  superior  and  more  enlighten- 
ed judgment ;  let  the  British  legisla- 
ture send  and  support  a  sufficient 
military  force,  to  overawe  and  keep 
in  subjection  this  vast  mass  of  the 
African  race. 

Crime,  in  a  British  subject,  or  in  a 
foreigner  in  England,  subjects  him 


to  the  loss  of  liberty  ;  but  is  not  an- 
tecedent crime  the  cause  of  Negrc 
slavery?  Prisoners  taken  in  wai 
suffer  the  loss  of  liberty,  but  are  ne- 
ver subjected  to  labour,  as  are  the 
Negro  slaves.  And  a  prisoner  (ex- 
cept upon  a  paroiO  of  honour)  is  al- 
ways expected  to  make  his  escape, 
if  in  his  power.  Whilst  a  slave  ex- 
ists, brought  by  force  from  Africa  ; 
whdst  a  Negro  exists,  the  descendant 
of  such  slave,  still  held  in  colonial 
bondage,  the  voice  of  the  living,  and 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  will  cry  lor 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the 
guilty. 

Liberty  and  slavery  are  the  two 
extremes  of  human  society.  Every 
rational  being  endeavours  to  hold 
the  former,  and  to  avoid  the  luiier. 
The  literati,  in  all  ages,  have  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  ty- 
rants, in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
opposed  liberty,  and  have  advocated 
that  of  slavery.  Wherever  tyranny 
is  in  the  van,  slavery  will  be  in  the 
rear.  No  subjects  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty,  than  some  in  a  part 
of  the  British  empire  ;  nor  is  there  a 
less  degree  of  liberty  than  thousands 
of  its  subjects  in  other  portions  of 
its  dominions  possess.  Science  has 
ever  been  on  the  look-out,  to  lessen 
the  labour  and  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  :  and  he  who  stands 
opposed  to  such  design,  is  the  enemy 
of  such  science.  Never  had  a  sove- 
reign in  Europe  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  displaying  real  phi- 
lanthropy, than  has  George  the 
Fourth,  Fifty  thousand  of  his  white 
subjects  hold  in  chains  of  slavery 
830,000  fellow-men  !  Nothing  in 
human  society  can  equal  this  para- 
doxical claim.  Did  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  West  India  colonies  de- 
pend upon  this  state  of  things,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  truth  would  say  as 
with  one  voice— If  Negro  labour  can- 
not be  had  without  Negro  slavery, 
let  it  cease  to  exist.  England  had 
better  not  possess,  than  have  th& 
curse  of  such  possession. 

The  advocates  foi  continued  slave- 
ry reason  thus — "  Slavery  has  been, 
it  now  is,  and  therefore  it  must  cpn- 
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tiuue  !  Whatever  has  existed,  and 
now  exists,  must  continue  to  exist ! 
Laws  that  have  been,  and  now  are, 
must  for  ever  continue  to  be  !  The 
present  sovereign,  the  lords,  and  the 
commons,  now  in  existence,  must 
therefore  continue  to  exist  !  To  co- 
lonial legislation,  immutability  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  therefore  colo- 
nial slavery  must  be  commensurate 
with  colonial  existence  !" 

Hitherto  the  colonists  have  obtain- 
ed and  held  the  Negro  slaves  nearly 
upon  a  par  with  four-footed  proper- 
ty. We  will  suppose  the  stock 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
West  India  colonies  to  be  800,000 
"slaves.  Whilst  the  African  market 
was  open  for  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
and  the  planters  conceived  it  to  be 
cheaper  to  import  than  to  breed 
them,  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
offspring  of  such  slaves  :  but  suppos- 
ing such  market  to  be  shut,  and  the 
like  number  of  slaves  to  be  wanted, 
it  becomes  as  necessary  (from  self- 
interest)  to  attend  to  the  breeding  of 
young  Negroes,  as,  in  other  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  to  rear  up  care- 
fully the  young  of  cattle,  horses,  or 
sheep.  Supposing,  henceforth,  that 
not  another  slave  shall  be  imported 
from  Africa,  self-interest  alone  will 
induce  the  planters  to  endeavour  to 
keep  up  their  stock  ;  and  this,  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  continued 
.slavery,  is  as  self-evident  as  that  the 
English  farmer  is  careful  of  his  live 
stock,  and  that  he  rears  it  up  with 
special  care  for  his  own  advantage. 

There  are  two  specific  species  of 
philanthropy,  the  one  demonstrates 
self-interest,  the  other  the  interest  of 
others.  Now,  the  inquirer  asks — 
Upon  which  of  these  principles  do 
the  colonists  act  ?  Can  charity  it- 
self say,  that  they  manifest  the  latter 
of  these  principles  ? 

Were  it  not  for  the  ponderous 
iiogsheads  of  sugar,  the  immense 
bales  of  cotton,  and  bags  of  coffee, 
&c.  which  are  landed  on  our  shores, 
I  should  be  ready  to  conclude,  that 
all  this  great  ado  about  colonies, 
slavery,  &c.  was  a  mere  romance,  a 
fairy  tale  !  (that  800,000  black  hu- 


man beings  were  the  property  and 
the  slaves  of  50,000  white  human 
beings !)  invented  for  youthful  amuse- 
ment, in  order  to  give  them  a  dis- 
taste for  cruelty  and  oppression,  and 
a  love  for  humanity  and  liberty.  I 
am  now  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
ray  age,  I  never  set  foot  on  the  shores 
of  the  new  world,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  West  India  island  ;  but  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  such  a 
continent  and  such  islands  do  exist  r 
iand,  moreover,  that  on  that  conti- 
nent, and  in  those  islands  (bona  fide) 
slavery  exists ;  yea,  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  this  apparently  "  romantic 
tale  !"  I  predict  that  when  slavery 
is  no  more,  our  posterity  will  blush 
at  the  cruelty  of  their  ancestors  ;  and 
even  wish  to  blot  from  the  page  of 
European  histor}'^,  this  "  execrable 
tragedy  !" 

To  hear  a  peer  in  the  House  of 
Lords  assert,  (without  contradiction) 
that  the  slaves,  and  their  descend- 
ants, are  the  real  property  of  the 
planters,  is  a  most  unqualified  asser- 
tion, and  can  never  bear  the  ordeal 
of  a  British  court  of  justice.  Pro- 
perty in  horses,  sheep,  or  horned 
cattle,  is  disposable  cither  by  sale  or 
slaughter.  If  the  property  in  slaves 
is  redundant ;  if  there  be  no  means 
of  profitable  disposal,  why  may  not 
the  planter  reduce  his  stock,  either 
by  making  away  with  the  aged  and 
worn-out,  or  the  young  and  unpro- 
fitable ? 

Of  what  advantage  can  a  procla- 
mation be  to  the  Negroes  of  the 
West  India  colonies  ?  Can  they 
read  such  proclamation  ?  If  they 
can,  can  they  understand  either  the 
threatenings  or  the  promises  which 
it  contains?  If  the  lower  orders  of 
men,  in  our  own  highly-favoured 
land,  are  kept  in  awe  more  by  the 
strong  arm  of  magistracy,  than  by  a 
conviction  of  benefits  flowing  from 
the  throne,  what  allegiance  can  be 
expected  from  the  Negroes  to  a  sove- 
reign, from  whom  they  are  not  con- 
scious of  ever  having  received  one 
favour  ?  Whatever  may  have  been 
done,  or  whatever  may  be  done,  to 
ameliorate  (he  condition  of  the  slaves 
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by  the  British  legislature,  is  of  no 
avail ;  and  till  its  efficiency  shall 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  break  through 
the  strong  phalanx  of  colonial  op- 
pression ;    till  the  British  legislature 


shall  enforce  its  authority  into  thest 
strong  holds  of  cruelty,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  "  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done." 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  ASSIZES. 


rpiHOSE  who  frequent  the  courts 
-*-  of  justice,  and  are  often  present 
at  the  trial  of  cases,  soon  beconoe  fa- 
miliar with  the  varions  scenes  which 
are  presented  upon  such  occasions  ; 
but  to  me,  who  never  attend  the  as- 
sizes, except  when  summoned  upon 
a  jury,  which  does  not  occur  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  crowded  court,  and  the  ma- 
ny, very  many  sights  of  joy  and 
misery  which  a  common  observer 
cannot  but  notice  in  an  assize- town, 
are  all  matters  of  high  interest. 
Within  the  last  week  I  have  been 
present  at  many  such  scenes.  Hav- 
ing a  small  freehold  in  our  county,  I 
was  selected  as  a  special  juryman, 
and  attended  to  try  an  important 
cause,  but  the  trial  having  been  post- 
poned until  the  last,  I  was  obliged  to 

remain  at  ■-  two   days  longer 

than  I  expected.  Not  having  any 
other  business  there,  I  used  to  stroll 
from  one  court  to  the  other,  some- 
times listening  to  the  civil  cases,  and 
sometimes  to  the  criminal,  and  not 
unfrequently  I  took  my  stand  upon 
the  steps  leading  to  the  hall-door, 
and  there  watched  the  various  groups 
around  me.  Upon  the  morning  of 
the  second  da)',  I  was  standing  at  my 
usual  place  upon  the  steps,  when  my 
attention  was  particularly  attracted 
towards  some  country  people  who 
were  collected  upon  the  pavement 
below.  There  were  five  of  them  ; 
three  men  and  two  women.  Of  the 
latter,  one  dressed  decently  in  along 
red  cloak,  was  crying  very  bitterly^ 
her  face  hid  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
leant  upon  the  arm  of  an  elderly  man, 
who  stood  firmly  upright,  his  ruddy 
sun-burnt  countenance  fixed  in  an 
expression  made  up  of  sorrow,  anger 
and    contempt.       His   hat    seemed 


slouched  over  his  face  as  if  to  pre» 
vent  any  one  from  recognizing  him, 
but  it  was  Bot  sufficiently  large  to 
conceal  either  his  dark  fiery  eye,  or 
the  long  white  hairs  that  fell  down 
the  side  of  his  face.  Immediately 
opposite  to  them  stood  a  man  and 
woman  seemingly  of  lower  rank  in 
life,  and  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter ;  the  woman,  who  was  dirty  in 
the  extreme,  although  with  some  few 
patches  of  finery  about  her  dress, 
lolled  carelessly,  throwing  her  eyes 
around  her  in  a  manner  which  seem- 
ed to  prove  how  far  she  was  removed 
from  anything  like  the  sorrows  which 
the  other  woman  so  strongly  mani- 
fested. The  man  stood  with  his  arras 
crossed,  his  hat  placed  just  upon  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  his  ill-looking 
ruffian-like  countenance  indicating 
something  very  like  defiance.  The 
remaining  member  of  the  group 
stood  between  the  men,  and  from  his 
appearance  I  concluded  him  to  be  an 
attorney's  clerk.  When  I  had  ob- 
served them  a  few  minutes,  the  lattei 
member  of  the  party  left  them,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  hall,  the 
others  remaining  as  before.  "Zounds!" 
exclaimed  the  rough-looking  man. 
"  this  is  nothing  of  a  scrape  !  I  have 
been  in  many  a  worse  'un,  and  al- 
ways got  clear  off".  Haven't  I,  Poll  ?''" 
Poll  nodded  her  assent.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  call  a  scrape,  then," 
said  the  old  man;  " Is't  no  scrape 
to  be  made  the  gaze  of  all  the  town  ; 
to  be  printed  in  the  calendar  as  a 
thief;    to   be  brought  from  prison  to 

hall,  and  sent  from  hall  to ?'' 

He  paused,  the  word  seemed  to 
choke  him.  "  Great  God  !  that  ever 
a  son  of  mine  should  stand  in  the 
dock  and  hold  up  his  hand  as  a  fe- 
Ion  !     Nay,  nay,  woman,"  turning  to 
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his  wife,  who  seemed  bursting  with 
grief,  "  don't  ye  cry,  now  don't  ye 
cry."  Tears  rolled  down  the  poor 
man's  cheek  as  he  spake,  and  his 
wife,  for  such  I  judged  the  woman 
leaning  on  his  arm,  sobbed  bitterly. 
"  Oh  !  there's  no  occasion  for  ye  to 
tak'e  on  so  about  'un  ;  Poll  and  I'll 
swear  as  he  was  at  home  all  night." 

"  What  though  you  will  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  other  man,  raising  him- 
self, and  speaking  indignantly,  "  what 
though  you  will  ?  Think  ye  your 
oaths  will  be  taken,  ye  who  have 
been  at  every  tread-mill  in  England, 
and  whose  neck  has  twenty  times 
been  wiibin  a  yard  of  the  gallows- 
rope  ?  What  good  will  your  oaths 
do .?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  my  oath  'ant  as 
good  as  any  other  man's,"  he  answer- 
ed, blusteringly,  as  if  seemingly  in- 
clined to  quarrel. 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  old  man  ; 
"  were  I  upon  the  jury,  I  wouldn't 
believe  one  word  you  said.  You 
swore  to  me  the  last  time  I  saw  you, 
that  you  knew  naught  of  my  lad,  and 
at  that  very  time  Kate  Cicely  and 
him  were  in  your  house,  and  you 
knew  it." 

"  Pooh,"  answered  he,  "  I  wan't 
going  to  give  up  my  friend.'' 

"  Your  friend  !"  echoed  the  old 
man,  "  how  came  he  to  be  your 
friend  ?  You  decoyed  him  from  me 
— you  and  that  harlot  Kate,  and  now 
you  have  placed  him  where  you 
should  be,  to  stand  the  brunt  for  you. 
Your  friend  !" 

Ere  the  other  had  time  to  reply, 
their  former  companion  joined  them, 
and  whispering  to  them,  they  all 
walked  towards  the  court-house. 
Jack  Hasper,  for  that  turned  out  to 
be  the  name  of  the  ruffian-looking 
lellow,  and  the  woman  who  was  with 
him,  walked  on  first ;  the  old  man 
and  his  wife  followed  slowly  ;  I  felt 
too  great  interest  in  what  I  had 
heard  not  to  walk  after  them.  The 
woman  dried  her  eyes,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  top  of  the  steps. 
I  perceived  the  old  man  become  more 
and  more  feeble — step  by  step  he 
moved  slowly  on — he  reached  the 


top — he  approached  the  outer  door 
of  the  court — "  I  can  go  no  further," 
he  remarked,  "  I  should  die  if  I  were 
to  see  him.  Oh,  God  !  oh,  God  !  be 
merciful  !"  Poor  man  !  he  clasped 
his  hands  before  his  face,  and  fell 
forwards  upon  the  door  in  the  most 
dreadful  agony.  Tears  poured  down 
his  cheeks,  and  his  whole  frame 
seemed  convulsed.  His  wife,  for  a 
moment,  forgot  her  own  sorrow,  in 
her  anxiety  for  her  husband  ;  she  led 
him  gently  towards  the  corner  far- 
thest from  the  door,  through  which 
the  busy  crowd  were  passing  to  and 
fro.  He  still  held  his  hands  before 
his  face,  and  crept  close  to  the  wall, 
as  if  afraid  that  any  one  should  re- 
cognize him.  I  had  remained  at 
some  distance  from  them,  but  I  felt 
that  my  observance  was  intrusive, 
and  therefore  walked  on  into  the 
court,  whispering  to  the  woman  as  I 
passed,  that  if  she  needed  any  assist- 
ance she  would  find  me  near  the 
door. 

At  the  bar  was  a  young  man  of 
rather  simple,  ingenuous  appearance, 
and  a  woman  considerably  older, 
pretty  looking,  but  evidently  artful 
and  designing.  They  were  arraign- 
ed upon  a  charge  of  theft,  committed 
in  a  dwelling-house, and  having  plead- 
ed "  Not  Guilty,"  the  trial  commenc- 
ed. They  were  indicted  as  man  and 
wife,  and  it  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence that  they  had  lived  together 
as  such.  The  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  night,  about  twelve 
o'clock  ;  the  things  stolen  were  some 
silver  spoons,  some  linen,  and  several 
culinary  utensils  ;  an  apron  belong- 
ing to  Kate  Cicely  was  found  in  the 
house  which  was  robbed,  and  by  its 
means  all  the  stolen  articles  were 
traced  several  daj's  afterwards  to  the 
residence  of  Jack  Hasper,  with  whom 
Charles  Mangrove  and  Kate  Cicely 
were  living.  Hasper  was  immediate- 
ly taken  into  custods',  but  Kate  Cice- 
ly, in  order  to  release  him.  !ai:!  an 
accusation  against  Cliarles  IMaiigrove, 
and  made  a  confession  purporting 
that  she  and  Charles  had  committed 
the  robbery,  and  brought  the  articles 
to  Hasper's  house.      Charles  vehe- 
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mently  denied  this  to  be  true,  and 
protested  his  ignorance  of  the  whole 
matter  ;  but  he  and  his  wife,  for  such 
Kate  Cicely  was  considered  to  be, 
were,  notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
tion, committed  to  prison  to  take 
their  trial.  When  placed  at  the  bar, 
Charles  Mangrove  presented  a  most 
pitiable  appearance,  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, the  consequence  of  irregular 
living,  long  confinement,  and  regret 
for  his  follies.  He  held  down  his 
head  as  if  fearing  to  look  around,  lest 
he  should  recognize  some  one  to 
whom  he  was  known.  His  compan- 
ion, on  the  contrary,  stood  up,  bold 
and  unabashed,  and  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  detailed  against 
her. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  evi- 
dence became  rather  in  Charles  Man- 
grove's favour,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  gave  a  hurried  look  upwards, 
but  quickly  relapsed  into  his  former 
situation.  At  a  time  when  he  gave 
one  of  these  glances,  1  happened  to 
be  looking  at  him,  and  perceived  a 
woman's  face  just  appearing  behind 
the  dock ;  she  seemed  eagerly  to 
catch  every  word  that  was  uttered, 
and  at  the  same  time  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him.  It  was  his  mother. 
As  he  looked  round,  their  eyes  met ; 
she  withdrew  her  face  ;  he  started, 
gazed  a  moment,  and  then  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  a  wildness  of  look  I 
shall  never  forget,  sunk  down  sense- 
less in  the  dock.  His  mother  heard 
him  fall,  and  pushing  forward,  passed 
on  before  the  jailor,  who  was  about 
to  assist  him,  and  herself  raised  and 
supported  him  in  her  arms.  She 
uttered  a  shriek  at  first,  but  all  grief 
seemed  to  subside  in  her  care  of  him. 
She  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  ;  some 
water  was  brought,  she  bathed  his 
temples,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
began  to  recover.     The  proceedings 


had  of  course  been  suspended  at  this 
moment ;    and  no  sooner  did  he  be- 
gin to  show  signs  of  returning  lifcj 
than  the  judge  interfered,  remarking, 
that  even  if  there  were  any  evidence 
to  convict  Charles  Mangrove,  the  in- 
dictment was  informal,  and  must  /ail, 
but  that  he  was  of  opinion  no  evi- 
dence had  been  given  at  all  implicat- 
ing him,  but  rather  tending  to   show 
that  Kate  and  the  master  of  the  house, 
Jack  Hasper,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
theft.     That  being  the  case,  the  jury 
must  acquit  both  the  prisoners.  "  Not 
Guilty,"  was  immediately  pronounc- 
ed. The  mother  seemed  bewildered. 
She  kept  a  firm  hold  of  her  son,  who 
had  scarcely  revived  ;    the  dock  was 
unlocked ;  she  looked  first  at  Charles, 
then  at  the  jailor,  the  latter  of  whom 
told  her  she  might  go  ;  but  she  seem- 
ed scarcely  to   understand  what  he 
said.      At   length   Kate  Cicely  ap- 
proached them    familiarly,  and  was 
about  to  take  the   arm   of  her  para- 
mour.     This    roused    the    mother. 
"  Hold  off,  woman  !"  she  exclaimed, 
pushing  her  forcibly  back.      "  Hold 
off!  you  have  had  yo\ir  will  of  him."- 
Then   rushing  forward,  still  holding 
her   son   strongly  by  the   arm,  they 
passed  to   the  door,  the  crowd  mak- 
ing way  for  them.      The  father  had 
approached  close  to   the   door,  and 
listened  anxiously  to  the  tumult  with- 
in ;  he  heard  the  noise  of  footsteps — ■ 
quick  and  hurried,  they  came  nearer 
— they  passed  out  at  the  door — they 

met 

We  can  go  no  farther  ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  meeting. 
The  old  man  wept  like  a  child — he 
hung  upon  his  son's  neck  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  they  hurried  to  a 
neighbouring  inn,  in  a  back  room  of 
which  they  remained  until  sunset, 
when  all  three  returned  home. 
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From  La  Belle  Assemblee. 
SUMMER  PRoMENADE  DRESS. 

A  GOWN  of  pistachio  green  tafle- 
ty,  made  partially  high  ;  with  a 
broad  border  composed  of  foliage  or- 
naments round  the  skirt ;  the  leaves, 
which  extend  upwards  and  down- 
wards, are  confined  in  the  middle  by 
a  ring-strap,  which  seems  to  separate 
one  leaf  from  the  other  ;  every  leaf 
is  edged  round  by  a  narrow  rouleau ; 
and  the  points  of  the  upper  leaves 
are  each  finished  by  a  rosette  of  rib- 
bon, the  colour  of  the  dress ;  the  hem 
next  the  shoe  is  concealed  by  a  wad- 
ded rouleau.  Plain  body,  a  I'Espag- 
nole,  with  Castilian  points  round  the 
waist ;  each  side  of  the  bust  so  orna- 
mented as  to  form  a  stomacher  in 
front,  composed  of  zig-zag  diamonds 
in  rich  silk  cordon.  The  sleeves  are 
in  the  gigot  shape,  but  not  very  ca- 
pacious, with  antique  points  at  the 
wrists,  and  next  the  hand  a  gold 
bracelet,  fastened  with  a  cameo.  A 
collar,  a  la  Chevaliere,  of  fine  lace, 
falls  over  from  the  throat,  and  is  fas- 
tened in  front,  with  a  red  cornelian, 
set  in  wrought  gold.  Over  a  small 
cap  of  lace  is  worn  a  Leghorn  hat, 
lined  with  pink,  and  trimmed  with 
bows  of  broad  ribbon,  of  straw-colour 
and  pistachio-green ;  very  long  strings 
of  the  same  ribbon  floating  over  the 
shoulders. 

EVENING  COSTUME. 

Dress  of  tulle  or  of  gossamer 
gauze  over  white  satin  ;  the  border 
richly  ornamented  in  slight  white  sat- 
in :  next  the  feet  the  ornament  is  of 
an  antique  Grecian  figure,  forming  a 
sort  of  fluting  ;  above  this,  a  rouleau, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  regular 
row  of  scrolls  of  crape,  edged  with 
white  satin  :  these  scrolls  are  stiffen- 
ed, and,  though  light,  have  a  very 
rich  appearance.  The  body  is  of 
white  satin,  fitting  close  to  the  shape, 
with  a  double  falling  tucker  of  broad 
blond,  divided  by  narrow  rouleaux  of 
satin  ;  the  sleeves  very  short,  plain, 
and  full.     On  the  right  side   of  the 


bust  is  worn  a  small  bouquet  of  full- 
blown summer  roses.  A  sash  of  rich 
white  ribbon  has  three  ends  depend- 
ing in  front,  wl'.ich  do  not  come  quite 
so  low  as  the  trimming  at  the  border  ; 
each  of  these  ends  is  terminated  by 
a  bow  of  ribbon.  A  diadem-beret- 
toque  constitutes  the  head-dress,  and 
is  of  pink  spotted  gauze  ;  the  diadem- 
toque  part  very  much  elevated  ;  next 
the  hair  a  regal  coronet-bandeau, 
a  la  Cleopatra  :  a  pink  plume,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  bird-of-paradise,  falls 
over  the  left  side.  The  ear-rings  are 
of  fine  pearls,  as  is  the  necklace; 
which  is  fastened  in  front  with  a  ca- 
meo set  in  gold  ;  beneath  this  neck- 
lace is  tied  a  pink  barege  sautoir, 
drawn  through  a  ring,  with  an  antique 
head  in  cameo. 


From  the  Lady's  Magazine. 
WALKING  DRESS. 

A  HTGH  gown  of  lavender-coloured 
gros  de  Naples,  with  two  flounces, 
elegantly  scalloped  at  the  edges,  and 
headed  with  a  corkscrew  trimming 
of  the  same  ;  a  marked  distance  be- 
tween the  flounces  ;  these  flounces 
are  rather  narrow,  and  are  set  on  in 
festoons,  while  the  body  is  made 
plain,  and  a  narrow  triple  frill  encir- 
cles the  throat.  Hat  of  pink  satin, 
trimmed  with  scrolls  and  ornaments  of 
the  same,  and  a  few  summer  flowers  ; 
pink  strings  floating  loose.  An  am- 
ber-coloured shawl  of  Chinese  crape 
is  generally  woru  with  this  dress. 

EVENING  DRESS. 

A  DRESS  of  white  satin,  with  fluted 
crape  ornaments,  en  revers  ;  the  up- 
per one  broader  than  that  next  the 
feet.  Body  made  tight  to  the  shape, 
whh  a  drapery  of  tulle  across  the 
bust,  and  a  splendid  ruby  brooch  in 
the  centre,  set  round  with  diamonds. 
Short  sleeves,  witli  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment of  broad  blond  on  the  shoulders. 
A  beret-toque  of  celestial  blue  crape, 
with  a  white  drooping  feather,  and 
ear-pendants^  aod  necklace  of  fine 
pearls. 
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OUR  VISIT  TO  THE  HOPKINSES. 

(See  page  312.)  • 

"  And  having  nine  times  viewed  the  garden, 
In  which  there's  nothing  worth  a  farthing. 
In  come  my  lady  and  the  pudden  : — 
You  will  excuse.  Sir, — On  a  sudden — 
Then,  that  we  may  have  four  and  four, 
The  bacon  fowls  and  colly-flower 
Their  ancient  unity  divide. 
The  top  one  graces,  one  each  side  ; 
And  by-and-bye  the  second  course 
Comes  lagging  like  a  distanced  horse," 

l^ES,  our  dinner  at  Hucklebury  «  I  never  read  much." — '•'  Well,"- 
^  Hall  was  indeed  a  formidable  added  he,  chucliling,  "  I  thought  you 
affair  !  When  it  was  served,  Beck-  didn't,  "cause  you  don't  talk,  and  1 
ey  and  I  were  placed  in  due  state  at  don't  think  any  one  can  talk  as 
our  posts  of  honour.  At  Mrs.  Hop-  doesn't  read." — "  Pray,  Master  Har- 
kin's  elbow  was  my  destination,  sup-  ry,"  said  I,  "  do  you  think  any  one 
ported  by  Miss  Hetty,  and  the  girl  can  read  who  does  not  talk  ?" — 
seemed  ready  to  jump  into  my  pock-  "  There  now,  Cousin  F — ,"  said  the 
et.  Fronting  me  sat  Mr.  Hopkins,  pert  young  monkey,  "you  are  going 
No.  2.  The  other  lovely  gems  were  to  play  off  your  quirks  and  flim-flams 
placed  in  their  accustomed  order,  upon  me,  but  it  won't  do.  I  can  see 
and  the  work  began.  Till  the  first  what  you  are  at ;  you  want  to  get 
edges  of  our  appetite  were  deadened,  nie  into  a  hackle,  and  then  argue  me 
Silence  was  tolerably  secure  on  his  out  of  my  seven  senses." — "Ha!  ha! 
throne.  He  soon,  however,  took  ha  !"  said  old  Hopkins,  in  a  fat  chok- 
fright,  and  then  in  an  instant  ail  ing  laugh,  "you  see.  Cousin  F — , 
tongues  were  let  loose.  Mr.  Hop-  the  boy  is  up  to  you  ;  his  visit  to 
kins,  senior,  who,  I  began  to  fear,  London  has  put  him,  what  we  call 
had  secreted  a  common-place-book  here,  up  to  snuff!  'Pon  my  life,  he 
under  the  cushion  of  his  chair,  began  even  puzzles  me  sometimes.  Father's 
by  asking  me  if  I  had  ever  heard  own  son — chip  of  the  old  block,  I'll 
(for  he  had  but  just  found  it  out)  in  be  sworn." — At  ih'isjeu  cVesprit,  the 
what  position  the  ancients  were  ac-  laugh  of  all  the  Hopkinses  was  might- 
customed  to  dine  ;  and  before  I  ily  raised  against  rac.  I  was,  there- 
could  get  out  the  first  intonation  ot  fore,  considered  as  duly  beaten  down 
the  monosyllable  "  yes" — he  had  and  defeated,  and  the  hopeful  Mas- 
told  me  all  about  their  recumbent  po-  ter  Harry  leered  round  the  table  for 
sition,  and  laughed  himself  red  in  the  applause.  Beckey  was  in  puzzle 
face  at  what  he  called  their  lazy  ha-  what  to  do  in  the  present  emergency, 
bits,  and  thought  they  must  be  very  and  felt  in  au  awkward  predicament, 
apt  to  choke  themselves. — "  Ah,  fa-  She  caught  Harry's  eye  and  mine  at 
ther  !"  said  Master  Harry,  "  I  found  the  same  moment,  and  though  from 
out  that  in  that  ere  large  book  as  you  her  humane  principles  she  wished  to 
put  your  shaving  can  on  in  a  morn-  pamper  up  Master  Harry's  opinions 
ing;  I'm  burnt  if  I  don't  think  I  of  himself,  to  make  him  happier,  yet 
knew  it  afore  you  did.  1  read  it  she  was  afraid  to  do  it  at  my  ex- 
more  than  a  week  ago,  and  forgot  to  pense.  Beckey  sat  like  a  statue,  and 
tell  you  of  it:  but  I've  got  it  all  in  tried  to  conceal  what  she  intended  to 
Hiy  common-place-book,  and  that's  do  ;  but  in  her  zealous  endeavour  to 
more  than  you  have,  I  dare  say.  keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  both  of  us  at 
Did  you  ever  read  about  it.  Cousin  the  same  time,  she  twisted  them  into 
F — ?"  said  this  cackling  wiseacre  to  the  most  interesting  squint  imagina- 
me,— "  Noj  Master  Harry/'  said  I,  tie  ;  so  that  Ij  familiar  as  I  had  been 
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for  years  witli  all  turns  (and  they 
were  not  many)  of  her  countenance, 
could  not,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, trace  the  least  resemblance 
to  my  dear  sister's  usual  placid  face. 
This  was,  however,  what  I  suppose 
she  called  [)uttin£f  a  good  face  upon 
the  matter,  grounded  upon  the  pro- 
verb— "handsome  is  that  handsome 
does."  This  curious  transformation 
wrought  on  Beckey's  features  (though 
unknown  to  her)  was  noticed  by  all 
the  party,  and  their  good  breeding 
induced  them  to  burst  out  into  a 
round  horse  laugh,  and  to  point  at 
Beckey,  while  Harry  chuckled  out, 
"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 
She,  good  soul,  finding  that  some 
new  joke  was  started,  immediately 
forgot  the  painful  dilemma  in  which 
she  had  been  placed,  and  her  two  odd 
eyes  forthwith  became  a  pair  again. 
Amidst  some  of  the  short  intervals 
of  silence  which  occasionally  took 
place,  and  while  Miss  Hetty  observ- 
ed her  sagacious  brother  Harry  busi- 
ly engaged,  fingers  and  teeth,  on  the 
leg  of  a  chicken,  that  fascinating 
creature  edged  her  soft  simpering  no- 
things into  my  unvv  lling  ear.  She 
lisped  out  a  great  deal  about  sensi- 
tive hearts,  and  deep  impressions  ; 
and,  as  though  she  had  been  talking 
to  her  great-grand-papa  instead  of 
her  cousin,  but  just  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty-five,  she  gave  me  a  long 
list  and  description  of  such  men  as 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
marry  ;  as  though,  poor  girl,  she  had 
ever  had  the  opportunity  of  refusing 
any.  Amongst  that  list,  I  did  not 
iBnd  any  one  character  that  I  could 
identify  with  my  own  ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  flashed  across  my  mind  that 
she  raiffht  have  a  design — but  no — 
no  :  I  dismissed  the  idea  as  soon  as  I 
had  conceived  it ;  and  therefore  I 
need  not  at  the  present  moment  dis- 
close what  it  was  that  flashed  across 
my  mind.  My  treacherous  memory 
will  not  enable  me  to  recount  half 
the  fine  and  clever  things  th  it  were 
said  at  this  or  any  other  repast,  but  I 
cannot  help  relating  one  more.  When 
the  cheese  was  put  on  the  table  (for 
they  always  eat  cheese  at  Hucklebu- 
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ry  Hall)  and  some  celery,  I  said  to 
the  old  man — "  Hopkins,  pray  send 
me  some  celery  ;  you  seem  as  though 
you  intended  to  keep  it  all  to  your*- 
self." — "  Ah  !"  interrupted  Harry, 
hastily  and  most  po/z7f/?/ disposing  of 
some  bottled  ale  he  had  half  swal- 
lowed, lest  his  father  should  say  a 
bright  thing  first — "  father's  a  cun- 
ning one  ;  when  he's  got  the  salary 
he  likes  to  keep  it ;  he  hasn't  his 
place  at  the  head  of  domestic  affairs 
for  nothing." — "  'Drat  that  boy  !" 
chuckled  out  old  Hopkins,  "  what 
funny  things  he  thinks  on  !  Father's 
own  son,  I  take  it,  cousin  F —  ;  but, 
some  how  or  other,  he  sometimes 
gets  the  start  of  me  confoundedly." 
— "  Yes,  father  !"  said  the  cub,  "  I 
starts  the  game,  and  you  runs  after 
it,  don't  you  ?  It's  time  for  thee  to 
rest,  as  that  ere  young  prince  in  the 
History  of  England  said  to  his  father, 
when  he  stole  the  crown  off  his  pil- 
low as  he  was  lying  a-bed."  All  the 
girls  laughed  immoderately  to  find 
what  a  grand  emporium  of  wit  their 
father's  table  had  become  :  Hetty 
put  her  arm  behind  my  chair,  and 
patted  Harry  on  the  back  ;  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins  looked  as  happy  as  the  true 
attic,  and  the  recollections  of  Shen- 
stone,  could  make  her.  She,  worthy 
soul,  had  been  tolerably  quiet  all 
dinner  time  ;  and  the  only  disserta- 
tion with  which  she  favoured  us  was 
upon  the  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation, life,  character,  and  behaviour 
of  the  leash  of  chickens  which  form- 
ed part  of  our  biil  of  fare;  interlarded 
\\'\\.\\  a  few  striking  reflections  on  the 
blessing  of  farm-yards,  and  other  syl- 
van pursuits,  wh'ch  chimed  in  from 
time  to  time  like  the  recurrence  of  a 
rondo  in  music. 

Dinner  being  at  length  concluded, 
and  the  dessert  despatched,  we  saun- 
tered about  the  garden  till  tea-time  ; 
and  the  kind-hearted  Beckey  was  as 
assiduous  as  before  in  endeavouring 
to  keep  the  girls  away  from  me  ; 
notwithstanding  which.  Miss  Hetty 
was  constantly  hovering  round  me, 
and  doubling  upon  me  in  every  turn 
I  took  in  the  garden.  This  persecu- 
tion worried   me  grievously,  and  \ 
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therefore  set  Beckey  to  endeavour  to 
fish  out  what  she  could  mean  by  it : 
but,  unluckily,  while  Beckey  and  I 
were  in  close  conversation,  I  saw 
something  stirring  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  laurel,  and  looking  closer,  1 
found  Master  Dickey — meddling, 
prying,  pianoforteing  Dickey — squat- 
ting down,  and  (like  Desdemona  with 
Othello)  "  with  a  greedy  ear  swal- 
lowing up  our  discourse."  I  seized 
a  watering-pot  which  stood  by.  lucki- 
ly brimming  full,  aiid  before  the  ur- 
chin could  escape  from  his  lair,  gave 
him  the  comfort  of  the  most  invigo- 
rating shower-bath  he  ever  felt.  I 
sincerely  wished  I  could  have  wash- 
ed our  secret  conversation  out  of 
him,  for  1  believe  I  told  Beckey  dis- 
tinctly what  I  thought  Miss  Hetty 
was  about,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
have  my  opinion  of  the  matter  blaz- 
ed all  ever  the  house  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards. 

At  tea  we  all  met  again.  Dickey 
had  changed  his  clothes,  but  he  could 
not  change  his  shock  head  of  hair, 
which  hung  ruefully  about  his  ears, 
in  consequence  of  the  thorough  ab- 
lution winch  he  had  so  lately  re- 
ceived at  my  hands.  The  booby 
could  hardly  look  me  in  the  face,  so 
great  was  his  confusion.  Beckey 
whispered  me  she  was  afraid  the 
poor  boy  would  catch  his  death  with 
cold,  while  he,  notwithstanding  the 
retribution  he  had  so  recently  met 
with,  was  craning  out  his  neck  to 
hear  what  we  were  saying  ;  but  I  re- 
plied loud  enough  for  him  to  over- 
hear, that  his  spirit  of  curiosity  was 
quite  enough  to  keep  the  cold  out, 
whatever  she  might  fear.  This  damp- 
ed the  youngster  more  than  the  wa- 
ter-pot, and  he  slunk  off  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  fully  contented,  or 
at  least  quieted,  by  what  he  had 
heard.  Dickey  having  thus  fully 
convinced  me  of  his  exportness  in 
meddling  and  prying,  was  now  called 
upon  to  convince  me  further  of  his 
capabilities  in  another  department. 
His  fond  admiring  mother  requested 
him  to  indulge  me  (a  great  hater  of 
green  music — I  mean  music  played 
by  greenhorns)  with  a  song,  accom- 


panied by  himself  on  the  piano-forte: 
which  I,  however,  soon  found  was 
not  quice  so  much  \\i&  forte  as  the 
other  department  of  his  powers.  He 
played  rather  under  a  disadvantage, 
I  must  confess,  for  a  finger  on  his 
bass  hand  had  been  wounded  in  a  late 
attempt  to  pry  open  the  lock  of  the 
sweetmeat  clcset,  and  his  treble  wrist 
had  been  recently  sprained  by  a  fall 
from  a  ladder  on  wuich  he  had  climb- 
ed to  count  the  eggs  in  a  martin's 
nest.  Thus  maimed,  he  commenced 
operations,  and  his  two  paws  fell  like 
siedge-hammers  upon  the  keys  of  the 
unoffending  instrument.  The  boy'iS 
voice  was  bearable  enough  when  used 
in  speaking,  but  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  substituie  squeaking  for  speaking, 
ray  afflicted  ears  were  ready  to  forego 
their  office.  The  misguided  boy  then 
murdered,  in  a  fine  self-satistied  style, 
the  ballad  of"  Oh  say  not  woman's 
heart  is  bought ;"  and  though  his 
tones  might  have  found  the  way  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been 
duly  drilled  into  listening,  they  cer- 
tainly missed  my  heart,  and  went 
very  far  beyond  it.  Hetty  was  as 
usual  closely  posted  at  my  elbow,  and 
said,  when  the  sons:  was  ended,  so  as 
Beckey  and  I  could  distinctly  hear 
her, — "  If  music  be  the  food  of  love, 
play  on,"  As  soon  as  Beckey  heard 
this,  she  looked  at  me,  then  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  then  at  Dickey.  I  con- 
fess I  feared  Dickey's  ears  were  open 
to  it  too — that  he  would  construe  it 
into  an  encore  nem.  con.  and  inflict 
the  murder  over  again  :  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  adage,  "  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,"  so  did  1  dread  what 
effects  a  second  edition  might  pro- 
duce on  my  nervous  system.  "Bravo. 
Dickey,  ni}^  boy  !"  exclaimed  Harry, 
"  D.)  you  know  why  you  played  so 
welir" — '''  No,'"  drawled  out  the  boy. 
"  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Har- 
ry ;  "  because  you  have  got  game 
hands,." — "  Drat  th;it  boy  !"  again 
chuckled  old  Hopkins — "  still  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  I  take  it,    Cousin 

F ,    eh  ?"— Not    only    a    chip, 

thought  I,  but  the  block  itself. 

As  soon  as  tiie  mrfh   which   Mr. 
Harry's  jest  had  excited  was  subdued, 
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Miss  Hetty  began  to  enlarge,  or  rath- 
er to  give  me  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  ballad  with  which  Master 
Dickey  had  favonred  us  ;  and  in  con- 
clusion said,  in  the  must  emphatic 
manner,  "Ah,  cousin,  you  have  lived 
all  your  lite  a  bachelor,  and  have 
never  therefore  learnt  by  experience 
that  woman  "  loves,  and  loves  for 
ever,"  as  the  song  says. — "  No,  child, 
no,"  said  I  ;  "  I  have  not  learnt  by 
experience,  but  hy  theory,  which  is 
a  thousauci  fold  better,  and  am  there- 
fore quite  ready  to  believe  that  she 
loves  a  day  longer  than  the  song  gives 
her    credit  for." — "  There,   Cousin 

F ," said  Mr. Harry  again, "there 

you  go  at  your  quiriis." — "  Take 
care,"  said  old  Hopkins,  "  you  see 
the  boy  watches  you  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse — you  can't  escape  him,"  I 
wish  I  could,  thought  I,  and  groaned 
inwardly,  because  we  had  yet  five 
days  more  to  spend  at  Hucklebury 
Hall, 

For  any  one  possessed  of  a  more 
governable  spirit  than  myself,  I  dare 
say  it  would  have  been  a  very  fine 
thing  to  observe  how  each  branch  of 
the  Hopkins  tree  endeavoured  to  dis- 
play its  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage.  Miss  Hetty's  small  talk 
was  monstrously  large  in  quantity, 
but  kept  firmly  to  its  standard  of 
quality.  Miss  Polly  gave  loose  reins 
to  her  hobby-horse,  and  entered  into 
at  least  her  hundred  and  fiftieth  do- 
rage  on  Vauxhall  and  Astley's  Thea- 
tre. Miss  Hebe  was  all  cowslips  and 
conundrums  as  usual ;  and  there  cer- 
tainly was  one  recommendation  to 
her  cowslips,  which  was,  that  they 
were  much  better  than  her  oicn  lips  ; 
and  that's  all  I  know  of  the  matter. 

Day  after  day  in  this  manner  did 
our  time  pass — our  days  of  penance, 
as  I  have  reason  emphatically  to  call 
them  ;  and  I  often  lougewl  to  see 
Beckey's  imperial  once  Riore  fairly 
strapped  on  the  top  of  the  carriage. 
In  due  time  our  period  of  banishment 
came  to  its  last  ebb.  Old  Hopkins 
had  told  me  all  he  knew  :  Harry  had 
done  the  same,  and  added  a  e;reat 
deal  more  that  he  did  not  know. 
Hetty's  small  talk  had  almost  become 


bankrupt,  from  the  heavy  run  she  had 
made  upon  it,  but  her  smirks  and 
smiles  still  flourished,  and  as  our  time 
grew  shorter,  she  had  gradually 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  elbow. 
Polly  had  exhausted  all  her  extacies, 
and  only  waited  for  a  replenishment, 
when  old  Hopkins  should  have  the 
time  to  show  her  Sadler's  Wells,  and 
the  New  Christmas  Pantomime  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  then,  like  a  jack 
wound  up,  she  hoped  to  bound  ofi' 
again.  Hebe  had  laid  waste  all  the 
cowslips  of  the  season,  and,  for  co- 
nundrums, was  spending  sleepless 
nights  in  eager  anticipation  of  the 
New-year's  pocket-books.  Dickey 
—that  everlastingly  meddling  Dickey 
— was  not  quite  tamed,  and  was  as 
busy  as  ever  on  the  morning  of  my 
departure,  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  movement  of  a  peculiar  patent 
lock  on  one  of  my  portmanteaus : 
and  when  I  came  'to  my  journey's 
end,  I  was  obliged  to  force  open  the 
lock,  for  the  urchin  had  put  it  out  of 
all  order  by  cramming  a  rusty  nail 
into  it. 

But  the  events  of  my  visit  did  not 
end  here.  There  are  some  merci- 
less people  in  the  world  who  are  not 
content  with  keeping  you  a  prisoner 
for  a  week,  but  seek  to  ensnare  you 
for  the  remainder  of  your  days.  Hop- 
kins was  one  of  these.  An  hour  be- 
fore the  horses  were  put  to,  he  beck- 
oned me  gravely  into  his  study,  and 
again  I  had  the  fear  of  common- 
place books  before  my  eyes,  and  be- 
gan to  be  apprehensive  he  had  over- 
Tooked  one  in  our  former  conferences. 
However,  this  apprehension  turned 
out  to  be  unfounded  :  but  a  more 
formidable  event  than  that  presented 
itself.  Hopkins  began  the  conversa- 
tion by  pronouncing  a  flaming  pane- 
gyric on  me  and  my  acquirements — 
my  social  qualities,  and  my  sensitive 
nature  !  nor  did  he  overlook  my  in- 
dependent situation  in  life.  He  fur- 
thermore assured  me  that  he,  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  and  Hetty,  all  agreed  in 
thinking  I  did  not  look  by  many  years 
so  old  as  I  WHS,  and  many  other 
things  of  a  like  character  ;  and  while 
I  w^is  lost  in   amazement  to  guess 
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what  all  this  might  lead  to,  he  delib-  I  remember,  however,  that   I  called 
erately  pulled  up  his  neckcloth  round  Miss  Hetty  something  or  other  that 
his  chin,    thrust    bis  hands    into    his  made  old  Hopkin?  hop  like  a  parch- 
breeches  pockets,  hummed— haa'd—  ed  pea.      I   vented   nil   my   spleen, 
stammered,    smiled,    and    at    length  which  had  been  a  whole  week  gaih- 
complacenily  asked    me    what   were  ering  ;    found    a   fitting  epuhei    for 
my    serious    intentions    towards    his  every  one  of  the   Hopkinses— slam- 
daughter,  Hetty  ;    adding   (before  I  med  the  door  in  the  old  man's  face — 
could  make  any  reply)  that  it  might  uttered    something  that    was    not    a 
be  better  to  understand  the   business  benediction,  and  like  a  shot  bounded 
fully  before  my  departure,  as   more  into  the  carriage,  where  Beckey  had 
could  be  done  in  matters  of  that  sort  quietly  taken  her  seat    before    me  : 
by  half  an  hour's   conversation   than  nor  was  I  cooled  one  degree  until    I 
by  half  a  year's  correspondence.  He  reached  my  own  door;  and  no  soon- 
said  he  had  observed  that  1  was  dif-  er  had  I   placed  my  foot  in  my   own 
fident  and  shy,  but  that  he  and  Helty  house,  than  I   knelt  down,  and   sol- 
both  looked  upon  that  as   the   result  emnly  vowed  eternal   enmity  against 
of  the   delicacy   of  ray   mind;    and,  all  cousins  of  all    sorts,  directing    it 
therefore,  to  do  away  with  any  unne-  more  especially,  and  with  double  bit- 
cessary  reserve,   it  was  thought   best  terness,  against  all  the  Hopkinses  of 
that   he    should  interfere  as    he   had  Hucklebury  Hall, 
done.    Serious  intentions,  thought  I  ;  I  did  not  at  once  tell  Beckey  what 
could  any   one    in    his    senses    ever  had  so  ruffled  my  temper  ;  but  when 
think  seriously  of  any  thing  connect-  I  did,  she  held  up  her  hands  in  mute 
ed  with  Miss  Hetty  1      Stunned  and  wonder  ;    again    assumed    the   same 
confounded  as    I    was,    and    boiling  memorable  squint  which  she  blest  us 
with  rage,  I   had  still   sense  enough  with    at  dinner  at  Hucklebury  Hail  ; 
left  to  use  all  this  scene  in   my   own  and  from  that  moment   Beckey,  my 
mind  as  an  explanation  of  Miss  Het-  dear  Beckey,  has  never  been  like  her- 
ty's  system  of  haunting  me  and  dodg-  self  again.     She,  poor  soul,   is  wor- 
ing  at  my  elbow  ;  and  then  indeed  I  ried  by  the  reflection  that  all  this  hap- 
remembered  what  had  flashed  across  pened  through   her  love  of  gadding 
my  mind,  when    this   smirking  and  abroad  ;  and  while  we  live  together, 
small-talking  damsel  gave  me  an  in-  I  fear  poor  Beckey  will  never  again 
ventory  of  the  men   she   v/ould   not  have  the  courage  to  express  any  wish 
marry.  of  her  own  to  her  affectionate   and 

I  was  so   enraged  that    I    hardly    too  compliant  brother, 
know  what  I  said  in  reply  to  all  this. 
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"  TT  is  very  strange  that  people 
-*  cannot  speak  in  time  !''  we  of- 
ten hear  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
irritation  and  complaint,  as  some  im- 
portant hint  or  prudent  suggestion 
arrives  on  the  heel  of  the  misfortune 
which  it  might  have  prevented. 
Some  of  our  kind  friends  are  parti- 
cularly adroit  in  this  method  of  put- 
ting our  patience  and  equanimity  to 
the  test.  Either  from  a  well-ground- 
e'd  despair  of  doing  any  good  by  ad- 
vice, or  from  a   love  of  enjoying  the 


pleasure  of  dictation  without  its  pe- 
rils, they  invariably  wait  till  the 
event  is  past,  and  then  play  ofl"  upon 
us  the  accumulated  stores  of  their 
sagacity  i&nd  experience.  An  acci- 
dent or  misfortune  having  once  oc- 
curred, becomes  an  occasion  that 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  suitable  "  improvement."  You 
must  be  informed  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  the  means  by  which  it 
might  have  been  escajied,  and  the 
rules  affecting  all  similar  cases,  in  all 
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possible  situations.  You  may  also 
depend  on  it  that  your  advisers  have 
invariably  steered  their  own  course 
by  the  charts  which  they  now  lay 
down  to  you.  Really,  if  the  wisdom 
of  such  counsellors  could  but  arrive 
by  some  earlier  delivery,  what  cala- 
mities might  not  be  averted — what 
I  errors  escaped — what  amazing  ad- 
:  vantages  obtained  !  In  its  present 
form,  however,  its  utility  very  much 
resembles  that  of  a  country  engine 
at  a  fire,  which  is  brought  to  play 
just  as  the  building  is  consumed.'  It 
is  likewise  extremely  unfair,  inas- 
much as  it  deprives  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunity w'hich  the  recipient  of  gratui- 
tous advice  should  always  enjoy — 
of  doing  exactly  the  contrary,  for  the 
sake  of  independence.  But  with 
such  dictators  you  have  no  escape  ; 
but  must  permit  them  to  enjoy  with- 
out deduction,  the  triumph  of  their 
assumed  wisdom  and  foresight.  Cer- 
tainly the  art  of  ingeniously  torment- 
ing has  few  more  successful  varieties. 
If  There  are  several  classes  of  these 

;  tardy  counsellors.  The  first  may  be 
said  to  deal  solely  in  incontrovertible 
positions — taking  you  up  exactly  on 
your  own  ground.  Your  misfortune 
is  rarified,  in  the  alembic  of  their 
brain,  into  a  general  axiom;  and  in 
this  form  it  is  obligingly  propounded 
to  you,  with  all  the  self-gralulation 
of  some  recondite  discovery.  Should 
you  be  tossing,  for  example,  in  a 
raging  fever,  you  will  probably  be 
informed,  that  it  was  highly  impru- 
dent to  neglect  the  cold  which 
brought  it  on  ; — or,  after  losing  half 
your  fortune  in  joint-stock  shares,  it 
will  be  demonstrably  proved  to  you, 
that  you  did  wrong  to  embark  in 
those  schemes.  Meet  one  of  these 
sages  as  you  gallop  home,  dripping 
at  every  point,  from  a  morning  ride, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  appear- 
ances of  the  weather  were  decidedly 
inaus|)icious  that  morning.  Or,  if 
you  have  lately  met  a  repulse,  de- 
ceived by  tiie  language  of  fair  eyes, 
and  perhaps  a  sympathy  for  moon- 
light— you  will  learn,  that  you  have 
certainly  been  too  hasty  in  imkino- 
your  advances.     However  dearly,  in 


short,  you  may  buy  your  experience, 
you  are  not  supposed  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  it,  till  it  has  been  for- 
mally propounded  to  you  by  these 
consicleraie  friends. 

The  second  class  deal  in  opinions 
far  less  provokingly  true  ;  but  being 
advanced  too  late  to  be  tried,  are 
equally  efficient  in  contributing  to 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  their 
authors,  and  to  your  annoyance. 
They  consist  in  hints  for  altering 
what  is  unalterable — for  effecting  im- 
provements in  what  is  finished — and 
in  suggestions  on  what  might  have 
been,  for  what  never  now  can  be. 
If  you  have  lost  a  law-suit,  you  will 
not  be  long  in  learning  from  these 
sage  advisers  the  means  by  which 
you  might  undoubtedly  have  gained 
it :  you  should  have  subpoenaed  other 
witnesses — urged  points  of  law  which 
you  omitted — challenged  jurymen 
whom  you  allowed  to  sit — and  en- 
trusted your  cause  to  almost  any 
counsel  than  those  whom  you  em- 
ployed. So,  also,  if  you  have  lately 
built  a  house,  it  will  be  all  admira- 
ble, excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  rather 
awkward  defects  of  standing  a  fur- 
long or  so  too  high  or  too  low  on  the 
hill ;  of  having  a  wrong  aspect,  and 
being  built  with  materials  that  will 
not  endure.  In  like  manner,  after 
recovering  from  a  tedious  disorder, 
you  will  be  sure  to  liear  of  some  ex- 
peditious route,  some  sovereign  re- 
medy, by  which  you  might  have  been 
cured  without  delay  or  suffering.  In 
short,  whatever  may  be  the  occasion, 
provided  you  are  only  gone  too  far 
to  avail  yourself  of  such  suggestions, 
you  will  be  certain  of  learning  how 
much  belter  you  might  have  done 
thiin  you  have  done. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  even 
more  tormenting  th:!n  those  above- 
named.  It  consists  of  friends  who 
possess  so\ne  important  fact,  wldcii 
they  take  the  earliest  0|iportunity  of 
communicating,  when  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain the  time  IS  past  of  profiting  by 
it.  There  is  an  unaccountable  pro- 
pensity, indeed,  in  these  facts  to  ar- 
rive too  late  ;  their  authors  are  gene- 
rally as    incontinent    of  their  know- 
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ledge  after  the  event,  as  they  were 
incommunicative  of  it   before.     The 

case  of  my  unlucky  friend  T is 

precisely  in  point.  He  had  lately 
purchased  a  horse,  "  warranted  quiet 
in  harness;"  but  he  had  scarcely 
driven  him  a  week,  when,  on  some 
slight  provocation,  he  started  ofl'; 
and  after  grazing  a  turnpike-gate, 
and  threatening  the  brans  (if any 
they  had)  of  a  group  of  children,  as- 
sembled at  hop-scotch,  ended  his  ca- 
reer against  the  buttress  of  a  stone- 
wall, where  every  thing,  of  course, 
went  to  pieces.  "  It  is  well  you  sus- 
tained no  greater  injury,  my  de;ir 
sir,"  said  a  sympathising  dandy,  the 
next  day,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed,  and  playing  with  his  cane. 
"  Why,  I  think  this  is  enough, "  re- 
])lied  the  bruised  man,  writhing  in 
his  bed.  "  Yes,  but  perhaps  you 
don't  know  that  your  predecessor 
was  killed  on  the  spot."  "  My  pre- 
decessor !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Ah  !  I 
supposed  you  did  not  know  it,  from 
seeing  3'ou  drive  him  with  such  a 
short  curb.  Why,  I  heard  by  acci- 
dent, a  day  or  two  after  you  bought 
him,  that  he  had  been  forfeited  late- 
ly as  a  deodand." 

My    old  acquaintance.  Dr.  P 

had,  like  many  others,  tliis  singular 
love  of  hoarding  his  knowledge : 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  its  being 
of  any  use,  nothing  could  prevail  on 
him  to  part  with  it ;  but  after  that  it 
was  very  much  at  your  service.  I 
was  one  morning  going  down  to  our 
river  fishing.  It  was  a  fine  likely 
day,  with  Hying  showers,  and  a  west- 
erly wind.  "  Yes,  yes  ;"  said  the 
worthy  professor  of  canon  law,  in  his 
deliberate  way,  as  he  rested  on  his 
spade,  in  his  little  garden — you  will 
have  rare  sport  to-day  :  you  have 
read  Iznack  Walton,  I  see,  to  some 
purpose."  However,  it  did  not 
prove  so  ;  for  though  I  tried  the  river 
pcrseveringly  for  several  miles  down, 
I  was  not  rewarded  by  so  much  as  a 
nibble.  To  eomph'te  my  niisfor- 
tunes,  I  got  thoroughly  drenched  by 
a  shower ;  and  the  dog  of  a  rat-catch- 
er, who  passed  by,  assaulted  my 
commissariat,  and  robbed  it  of  my 
■entire  day's  provision. 


In  this  state  I  was  sauntering 
home  in  the  evening,  cursing  Izaack 
Walton  and  the  whole  piscatory  art, 
when  the  Doctor  again  met  me. 
"  JNow  it  is  quite  impossible,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  can  have  caught  any 
thing."  "  Impossible  !"  I  said,  with 
some  surprise,  drawing  back  ray 
empty  basket,  into  which  he  was  go- 
ing to  peep.  "  Well,  my  dear  fel- 
low," he  rejoined  ;  "  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  thought  so  ;  as  I  heard 
from  Sir  Thomas,  last  night,  that  his 
peuple  had  been  yesterday  dragging 
the  river." 

He  highly  incensed  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  same  wa}'.  It  hap- 
pened that   the  D coach,  which 

daily  bew  its  horn  through  our  quiet 
little  Village,  had  the  misfortune  to 
overturn,  a  short  distance  after  clear- 
ing the  street.  The  passengers  on 
its  roof  were  tumbled,  with  lucky 
precision,  into  a  dirty  pool  by  the 
road  side  ;  where  they  found  them- 
selves suddenly  enveloped  in  mud 
and  weeds,  and  surrounded  by  a  par- 
ty of  screaming  ducks.  The  Doctor 
had  been  prowling  about  that  morn- 
ing for  news,  as  the  horses  were 
changing  ;  and  taking,  afterwards,  a 
round  through  the  fields,  he  came  up 
to  the  spot  just  on  the  heel  of  the 
disaster.  "  Overturned  !  overturn- 
ed !"  he  exclaimed,  bustling  up  to 
the  party,  who  stood  in  piteous 
plight,  among  a  scattered  host  of  box- 
es and  parcels.  "  Why  yes,  sir,  ap- 
pearances are  very  like  it ;"  replied 
a  stout  gentleman,  shaking  his  head 
in  vain,  to  expel  the  muddy  water 
from  his  ears.  "  Well,  to  be  sure," 
said  the  Doctor,  placing  his  finger  on 
his  nose,  "  I  do  remember  now,  no- 
ticing distinctly,  when  you  started, 
that  one  of  your  wheels  wanted  a 
linch-pin. 

To  these  specimens  of  delayed 
advice,  must  injustice  be  added,  the 
exasperating  reminiscence  of"  I  told 
you  so  !"  On  this  point  many  of 
our  friends  have  really  no  conscience. 
Upon  the  slightest  grounds — on  a 
look — a  tone — a  question  doubtfully 
proposed — a  pinch  of  snuff  mysteri- 
ously taken — nay,  even  over-silence 
itself — they    have    no    hesitation    in 
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putting  in  their  claim  as  our  advisers. 
Tiieir  practice  resembles  that  of 
some  navigators,  who,  having  touch- 
ed a  single  point  of  an  unknown 
coast,  and  ihere  s^uck  up  a  rag  on  a 
stick,  regard  the  whole  as  their  own. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  apocryphal 
claims  to  a  previous  foresight,  the 
fame  ;f  some  hundreds  of  politicians 
would  dwindle  into  a  span  :  and,  in 
like  manner,  a  man  who  fails  in  any 
serious  enterprise  of  life,  always  finds 
So  many  friends  who  ""  told  him  so," 
that  if  he  does  not  haivg  himself  in 
his  garters,  for  his  stupidity,  he  must 
be  one  of  the  must  incredulous  of 
men.  If  he  is  successful,  indeed,  his 
case  is  often  little  better.  "  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  recollect  that  I 
told  you  of  that,"  cries  one  friend  ; 
"  and  that  I  predicted  this  result," 


cries  another;  till  at  length,  like  the 
unhappy 'daw  in  the  fable,  he  is 
plucked  of  every  feather. 

Surely  the  complaining  moralists 
who  have  painted  human  nature  iu 
such  atramentous  colours,  from  its  iu- 
tractibility  to  advice,  could  never 
have  taken  thtse  abuses  of  it  into 
consideration.  Had  they  done  so, 
they  Jnust  have  seen  that  the  causes 
of  doing  so  little  good  were  not  all 
on  one  side.  Sometimes  its  adoption 
is  evidently  quite  out  of  the  power 
of  the  recipient  ;  and  in  instances 
when  it  is  otherwise,  there  is  the 
same  excuse  for  his  rejection  of  it, 
as  for  a  patietit  who  has  been  unne- 
cessarily drenclied  with  medicine,  if 
he  empties  his  phials  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 


VAUZETXZIS. 


LOVE  S    FIRST    LESSON. 

CoLiv,  though  scarcely  turned  fifteen. 

Has  fallen  in  love  with  Rose ; 
And  Rose,  though  younger  still,  has  been 

Robbed  of  her  heart's  repose  : 
Two  such  young  lovers  ne'er  were  seen 

As  Colin  and  as  Rose. 

Strange  fires,  which  Colin  cannot  smother. 

Within  his  bosom  move  ; 
Rose  looks  on  Colin  as  a  brother. 

Or  something  far  above  : 
Colin  and  Rose  love  one  another^ 

But  dare  not  say  they  love. 

Unconsciously,  lone  still  retreats 

They  seek  at  evening's  close ; 
And  Colia's  heart  within  him  beats, 

And  so  does  her's  in  Rose  : 
He  hears  not  when  his  pet-lamb  bleats. 

Nor  she  her  own  dove  knows. 

With  timorous  step  he  venturos  nigh. 

And  then  sighs  tenderly  ; 
And,  listening  to  hir,  heart-drawn  sigh, 

More  deeply  still  sighs  she  : 
"  What  ails  you,  Colin  ?"  is  her  cry ; 

'■■  What  ails  you.  Rose  1"  asks  he. 

"  Rose,  my  poor  heart  of  feelings  new 
And  wond'rous  still  doth  drink  ;" — 

"  And  in  mine,  Colin,  strange  thoughts,  too. 
Float  to  the  very  brink  :" — 

"  Colin,  I  think  that  I  love  you  ;" — 
"  Rose,  I  love  you,  I  think." 

Then  did  they  on  each  other  turn 
Eyes  beaming  like  a  star ; 


And,  by  their  dewy  light,  discern 
Their  hearts'  long-hidden  scar  : 

Of  all  the  lessons  Love  must  learn. 
The  first's  the  sweetest  far  ! 


ANCIENT  MANUFACTORY  OF  ARMS. 

The  follov/ing  very  interesting  ac- 
count is  extracted  from  one  of  the 
best  foreign  journals,  the  Revue  En- 
cyclopedique.  The  Count  D'Ab- 
zac,  a  magistrate  in  the  canton  of 
Tervosson  (Dordogne),  has  disco- 
vered by  the  side  of  the  new  road 
from  Lyons  to  Bourdeaux,  between 
Ternasson  and  Arrac,  opposite  the 
village  of  Boissier,  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  armoi-ies,  if  such  they  may 
be  called,  where  the  ancients  con- 
structed their  arms  and  instruments 
of  flint.  M.  Jonannet,  of  Bourdeaux, 
who  has  so  ably  illustrated  this  branch 
of  industry  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
ofPerigord,  had  already  discovered 
in  the  Sacladais  two  of  their  ancient 
work-shops  ;  and  this  l;;st,  like  the 
two  others,  is  characterized  by  a 
great  quantity  of  fragments  of  flint, 
by  a  multitude  of  roughly-hewn  darts, 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  natural 
grotto,  which  probably  served  as  a 
retreat  for  the  workmen,  and  above, 
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by  a  considerable  heap  of  bones  of 
domestic  animals,  which  still  retain 
the  marks  of  the  fire  that  had  charred 
them.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  si- 
lex  is  not  found-,  nearer  to  Boissicr 
than  two  leagues,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  hew  many  roughly  before 
they  could  obtain  perfect  arms  or 
•utensils,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  num- 
bers which  are  imperfect  and  have 
been  left. — But  whence  the  heap  of 
bones  ?  This  is  a  question  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  never  be  resolved. 


in  wood,  and  coloured.  It  appears 
to  have  been  sent  to  England  soon 
after  that  great  reformer's  death  in 
1546;  and  represents  him  seated  in 
his  study,  with  a  skull  resting  on  a 
Bible  before  him,  and  a  small  clasped 
book  in  one  hand.  An  hour-glass 
and  pen  and  ink  are  on  either  side, 
and  a  German  poem,  beneath  which 
is  amplified  the  famous  prophecy 
against  the  pope. 


INVBTERATE  COVETOUSNESS. 

A  nani'sake,  if  not  a  relation,  of 
Henderson,  the  actor,  lately  told  me 
that  avarice  was  a  predominant  fail- 
ing in  the  private  character  of  this 
impressive  actor,  "  who  called,"  says 
the  re'ater,  "  one  day  on  my  late 
excellent  friend,  Dr.  Fryer,  to  pre- 
sent him,  as  a  compliment,  with  tick- 
ets for  his  (Henderson's)  benefit. 
The  good  and  benevolent  doctor, 
who  knew  the  actor's  foible,  and  bore 
•with  it,  as  he  did  with  the  failings  of 
every  one, — instead  of  accepting  the 
tickets  as  a  present,  offered  the  mo- 
ney f(jr  them,  which  Henderson  took 
with  a  blush  ;  and  as  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  struck  his  forehead  with  the 
unemployed  hand,  burst  into  tears, 
and  said,  "  I  am  ashamed  ;  but,  by 
G — d  I  cnn''t  liolj)  it  i" — Autobiog- 
raphy of  Thomas  Dibdin. 

TO  MAKE  PUMPKIN  OIL. 

From  the  seeds  of  tlie  pumpkin, 
which  are  generally  thrown  away,  an 
abundance  of  an  excellent  oil  may 
be  extracted.  Wiien  peeled,  they 
yield  much  more  oil  ih;in  an  equal 
quantity  of  flax.  This  oil  hums  well, 
gives  a  lively  light,  lasts  longer  than 
other  oils,  and  emits  very  liule  smoke. 
It  has  been  used  on  the  Continent 
for  frying  fish,  &c.  The  cake  re- 
maining after  the  extraction  of  the 
oil,  may  be  given  to  cattle,  which  eat 
it  with  avidity. 


BUSHMAN  S  RICE. 

These  poor  creatures  were  at  this 
time  subsisting  almost  exclusively  up- 
on the  larvae  of  ants,  which  they  dig 
from  the  ground  with  a  pointed  stick, 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  loaded  with 
a  stone  in  the  thick  end.  We  saw- 
many  parts  of  the  plains  full  of  holes, 
which  they  had  made  in  search  of 
these  insects.  There  are  two  species 
of  which  they  chiefly  feed  upon — one 
of  a  black,  and  the  other  of  a  white 
colour,  The  latter  is  considered  by 
them  very  palatable  food,  and  is,  from 
its  appearance,  called  by  the  boors 
"  Bushman's  rice."  This  rice  has 
an  acid,  and  not  very  unpleasant 
taste,  but  it  must  require  a  great  quan- 
tity to  satisfy  a  hungry  m-in.  In  or- 
der to  fill  the  stomach,  and  perlnps 
to  correct  the  too  great  acidity  of  this 
food,  the  Bushmen  eat  along  with  it 

the  gum  of  the  mimosa  tree,  whicli 
is  merely  a  variety  of  gum  arabic. — 

Tiioinpson''s    Travels    in    Southern 

Africa. 


i 


LUTHER. 

Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State  Paper 
Office,  has  found,  in  his  indefatiga- 
ble researches,   a  portrait  of  Luther, 


The  honourable  Frederick  de 
Ross  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
personal  narrative  of  his  travels  in  tiie 
United  States,  with  some  important 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  American 
maritime  resources. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Miss 
Edueworth's  '  Parent's  Assistant'  is 
just  readv  for  the  press.  It  comprises 
three  Tales,  viz:     'The    Grindiiiii 

Organ,'--'  Dumb     Andy,' '  Tlie 

Dame  School  Holiday  ' 

A  work  of  great  value  is  in  prc[)- 
aration,  to  be  entitled  '  The  Theo- 
logical Encyclopaedia.'  It  will  em- 
brace every  topic  connec'ed  with 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Theology, 
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THE  ROD  AND  THE  STREAM :    A.  DISCOURSE  OF  ANGLING. 


I  I  n»""  A  poor  gentleman's  pastime,  sir ; 
It  takes  us  from  the  gaze  and  haunts  of  men$ 
And  the  best  of  it  is — 'tis  independent." 


THERE  are  a  sort  of  people — 
chiefly  Cockneys,  to  whom  the 
fihh  and  noisome  crowding  of  cities 
has,  by  habit,  become  delightful — or 
boobies,  to  whom  an   hour  of  their 
own  company  is — and  with  no  great 
wonder — perfectly  intolerable — who 
affect  to  laugh — as  far  as  the  horrid 
bray  they  utter  can  be  called  a  laugh 
— at  those  who  delight  in  the  sport 
of  Fishing.      The  "  he,  he  !"   of  a 
wretch    of  this   description — whose 
chosen  Paradise  on  earth  is  the  lob- 
by of  Covent-Garden  Theatre — with 
its  exquisite  accompaniments  of  gas- 
light, and  Jew  finery,  and  ribald  gab- 
ble— is,  to  clean  people,  particularly 
disgusting.  Such  a  fellow  is  unwhole- 
some.     He    is   like    a   fungus    that 
springs  in  a  cellar,  or  a  house-rat  pe- 
culiar to  a  drain   or  a  dust-hole — a 
thing  that  nature  never  created  room 
for;  and  who  is  a  diseased   excres- 
cence arising  upon  civilization — like 
a  wart  upon  an  alderman's  nose,  off- 
spring  of  excessive  turtle  and  good 
living.      And   this  rogue   is  not  the 
necessary  result  of  mere  town  inha- 
bitancy neither  ;  but  savouYs  of  other 
vices  in  great  variety — such  as  slip- 
shoes    and    ungartered    stockings — 
small   beer   in    a    morning,    (where 
strong  cannot  be   had) — a  dog-fight 
(to  look  at),  or  a  game  at  skittles  in 
a  shed — a  horror  of  damp  feet,  and 
a  love  of  half-crown  hops,  and  a  dir- 
ty blanket.     I  can  hardly  conceive  a 
46    ATHENEUM,  VOL.  7,  2d  series. 


more  inexcusable  beast— myself-— 
than  a  lover  of  the  mere  dwelling  in 
towns.  A  lover  of  their  luxury — of 
their  show^of  their  concentrated  en» 
joyment — I  can  understand  ! — but 
who  can  command  these  ?  A  hand- 
ful of  people — a  decimal  of  mankind 
a  thousand  times  decimally  divided. 
Pah  !  and  they  tire  very  fast,  even 
when  you  have  them.  But  a  poor 
man  in  London — or  Liverpool !  a 
haunter  of  minor  theatres,  cider-cel- 
lars, two  shilling  ordinaries,  and  Chan- 
cery-Lane debating  societies  !  How 
the  back  garret  of  No.  43,  Hyde 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  finds  an  occu- 
pant— why  any  man  will  be  a  bank- 
er's bill  clerk,  who  has  arms,  and 
might  be  a  ploughman — or  a  private 
dragoon — this  is  the  thing  that  I  can- 
not understand  !  Oh,  the  breeze, 
the  bonnie  breeze  !  I  can't  feel  with 
a  man  who  loves  Fleet  Street — 
Flower  de  Luce  Court — Doctors 
Commons— and  such  vicinities.  I 
like  a  highwayman  better — for  even 
he  has  a  smack  of  fresh  air  upon  him. 
I  like  Cobbett— in  spite  of  all  his 
roaring  bull  brutalities — for  that  the 
rogue  has  a  taste  for  the  fields,  and 
the  hedges,  and  the  trees — and  re- 
vels in  the  beauty  of  a  prospect — 
though  he  does  not  cull  the  "  Flo- 
rist's Dictionary^'  for  fine  words  in 
describing  it.  I  am  sure  that  you 
cannot  humiliate  human  nature  effec- 
tually anywhere  but  in  towns— in  a 
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highly  cuhivated  society.  The  slaves 
whom  I  saw  driven  to  field-labour  in 
the  We;st  Indies,  bad  sinews— limbs  ; 
there  was  brute  strength — and  mere 
strength  is  respectable— which  could 
have  scattered  their  task-masters, 
like  chafF  before  the  tempest,  if  it 
had  been  put  forth.  The  peasant  of 
Ireland  starved  upon  a  half-cold  po- 
tato in  a  mud-walled  cabin  ;  but  he 
was  every  inch  a  man.  I  never  saw 
a  mass   of  beings    quite    helpless — 

hopeless apparently      without      a 

thought,  or  a  desire,  belonging  to 
humanity  or  free  agency  left— till  I 
saw  the  inmates  of  a  London  "  work- 
house." I  had  rather  have  beheld 
as  many  wretches  on  the  wheel,  or 
at  the  gibbet— they  had  better  have 
died,  and  ceased  to  be  human,  than 
lived,  and  ceased  to  be  such.  The 
creatures  were  emasculated — they 
had  no  life  left— no  sense  of  vice  or 
virtue — no  sense  of  suffering,  beyond 
stripes— and  those  they  would  have 
returned  thanks  for.  The  men  !— 
they  were  not  men— they  looked, 
and  spoke,  and  moved,  as  though 
they  had  lost  caste.  Even  the  wo- 
men were  listless,  and  silent— they 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  sex— the 
temper  and  privilege  of  it — the  only 
remnant  of  human  feeling  left  seem- 
ed to  be  a  desire  to  ask  alms — and 
even  this  was  rebuked  under  the  eye 
of  a  "  beadle."  And  were  these  be- 
ings of  the  same  species  with  our- 
selves !— by  Heaven,  the  dog  that 
followed  me  passed  by  without  ac- 
knowledging them  for  such.  The 
breeze — the  breeze — the  bonnie 
breeze  !  I  never  feel  the  breath  of 
nature— for  in  towns  thete  is  no  such 
thing  left— winter  or  summer— blow- 
ing on  my  cheek,  but  I  say— The 
original  punishment  put  upon  man 
for  disobedience,  was,  that  he  should 
cease  to  be  an  agriculturist,  and  be- 
come a  manufacturer ! 

And  therefore  it  is — for  one  cause 
—that  I  like  Fishing— for  that  it  is 
an  amusement  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
open  air— at  some  distance,  at  least, 
from  tall  narrow,  flat-roofed,  smoke- 
dried,  brick-built,  edifices  ;— more 
greatly,  because  ii  is  an  amusement 


which  may  be  solitary — you  may  en- 
joy it  alone — or  in  the  company  of 
one  friend — or  two— as  you  please  ; 
—  and  still  more  especially,  because 
it  is  quiet — rather  indolent — cheap — 
and  within  the  command  of  a  man, 
who  may  have  a  taste  for  seeing  the 
sun  and  the  sky — though  he  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  pack  of  hounds — 
and  have  a  splendid  mansion — or  in 
good  sooth  even  to  keep  a  single 
horse — as  times  go— or  maintain  any 
house,  or  mansion  at  all. 

For  I  am  a  qualified  man ;  but  I 
have  no  land — nor  likelihood  of  any  ; 
and  it  is  robbery  to  go  shooting  upon 
the  grounds  of  those  who  have — kill- 
ing their  game — when  they  can  kill 
none  of  mine  anywhere  in  return — 
without  their  permission  ; — and  I 
don't  understand  asking  the  freedom 
of  a  man's  preserve,  any  more  than 
of  his  purse,  unless  I  can  ofler,  some- 
where or  other,  the  quid  pro  quo  that 
balances  the  account  between  us. 
The  fair,  honourable.  Game-law,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  compact,  b<> 
tween  a  number  of  men  who  possess 
a  particular  species  of  property,  to 
possess  certain  rights  or  courtesies  in 
that  property,  not  individually,  but 
in  common.  It  is  convenient  that  I 
should  change  the  scene  for  my  di- 
version ;  or  business  calls  me  from 
home  ;  and  I  wish  to  enjoy  my  sport 
on  the  ground  where  I  am.  While  I 
shoot  upon  the  lands  of  Z.  in  Shrop- 
shire, if  Z.  shoots  over  mine  in  Nor- 
folk, the  benefit  is  reciprocal ;  but  I 
have  no  lands — and  therefore  I  will 
not  shoot  at  all.  And  then  for  hunt- 
ing— that  is  a  sport  that  must  be  en- 
joyed in  a  mob — which  alone,  to  mc, 
constitutes  an  objection.  You  are 
associated  with  fifty  people — forty- 
nine  of  whom  you  hate:  and,  besides, 
I  detest  "  large  parties"  in  any  shape 
— no  dinner  ought  to  exceed  six — ■ 
and  one  does  better  still  with  four. 
And  moreover,  here,  you  must  pos- 
sess a  valuable  horse,  and  a  booby 
servant — which  many  an  honest  gen- 
tleman cannot  compass  ;  and,  after 
all,  you  must  follow  in  the  train  of 
some  man  of  greater  wealth  and  in- 
fluence than  yourself — a  sort  of  peo- 
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pie  for  whom  I  have  no  ill  feeling, 
but  a  very  due  regard  and  respect — 
only  it  is  a  business-like  respect — 
we  may  be  friends,  but  we  cannot  be 
intimates.  The  "  acquaintance"  of 
such  persons  does  not  suit  me.  I 
have  no  title  of  equality  in  the  cas- 
tle ;  therefore-^though  I  don't  burn 
it  down — cr  libel  its  proprietor — I 
desire  to  keep  out  of  it.  The  lord 
is  of  too  heavy  metal  for  my  friend- 
ship. I  must  choose  my  ground,  or 
be  run  down  by  him  ;  as  a  haggard 
lugger  brandy  boat  does  not  care,  too 
much  for  the  company  of  an  India- 
man,  or  a  five  hundred  ton  steam 
packet.  And,  in  the  field,  where 
the  great  man  has  his  stud,  and  his 
hounds,  and  his  array  of  servants, — 
and  his  house  to  back  all — and  still 
more,  his  pack  of  quasi  dependants 
— that  is,  the  people  who  are  content 
to  how  and  dine — I  find  no  blame 
for  them — to  support  him — such  a 
rogue  is  over  powerful.  He  shines 
upon  me  too  much  ;  and  I  droop  in 
the  gorgeous  blaze.  But  on  the  banks 
of  a  glorious  river,  where  a  long 
train  destroys  all  chance  of  success; 
among  marshes,  where  one  foot  of  a 
man  is  worth  a  horse's  all  four  ;  and 
where  an  active  game-keeper — or 
still  more  active  rogue — a  poacher, 
can  walk  away,  and  laugh,  from  all 
the  force  of  thirty  thousand  acres,  or 
three  hundred  thousand  consois — 
there  I  am  on  free  ground — and  "my 
name  is  Mac-Gregor  !"  Let  the  man 
of  money  come  to  the  scratch — for 
fight  or  courtesy,  he  shall  be  welcome. 

"  Ah,  my  lord  !  that  ditch  was  too 
wide  !  No  harm,  I  hope  ? — ^your 
hand, — I'll  help  your  lordship  out." 

"  I   beg  pardon — I'm    very    much 

indebted — Captain  C ,  if  I  don't 

mistake  ?" 

"  Lieutenant  only,  my  lord — Lieu- 
tenant— at  your  lordship's  service." 

"  I  beg  pardon — Lieutenant , 

since  you  desire  it. — Have  you  tak- 
en anything  this  morning,  may  I 
ask,  Lieutenant  C.  ?" 

"Just  a  brace,  my  lord — about 
four  pounds  each — small — but  it 
serves  to  pass  the  time. — Lie  down, 
-Ponto  ! — Just  call   your  greyhounds 


in,  my  friend.      Ha  ! — there  comes 
another  '  run.' " 

Here  con)es  an  invitation  to  the 
Castle  ;  which  it  makes  somebodij 
perhaps  of  you — to  decline — very 
politely  ;  but  which  you  would  be  no- 
body if  you  accepted.  And  people's 
manors,  and  waters — through  the 
neighbourhood — are  all  open  to  you  ; 
first,  because  you  are  known  not  to 
desire  the  permission  ;  and,  next, 
because,  when  you  have  it,  it  is  seen 
that  you  make  no  use  of  it. 

Therefore,  let  a  poor  gentleman, 
I  say,  FISH. — And  then — about  the 
manner  of  fishing — the  places — and 
the  fish  to  fish  for  ;  all  which  may  be 
managed — very  much  to  my  simple 
pleasure  and  entertainment — without 
any  of  the  fuss  that  people  are  apt 
to  make  about  it  ; — I  don't  object  so 
much  to  the  fuss  in  itself  perhaps  ; 
but — so  man}'  people  (like  me)  can't 
afford  it  ; — and  (unlike  me)  are 
ashamed  to  speak  plainly  out,  and 
s;iy  so. 

I  don't  fish  for  trout,  myself;  be- 
cause, in  England — except  in  pre- 
served waters — (about  which  I'll  say 
a  word  anon) — there  is  no  trout-fish- 
ing— that  ever  I  could  meet  with. 
A  few  of  half  a  pound  or  a  pound 
a-piece  may  be  got  in  various  places  ; 
and  occasionally,  in  many  rivers,  a 
very  few  very  large  ones  ;  but  there 
are  very  few  indeed — hardly  worth 
going  after.  In  Scotland,  you  get 
good  trouts  ;  but  I  can't  make  it  con- 
venient to  live  there.  And,  in  Ire- 
land, you  have  good  salmon  ;  but  if 
there  were  whales,  one  could  not 
live  there — so  that  I  give  np  trout- 
fishing. 

Then  roach-fishing  is  ladies'  work. 
Piddling  with  little  rogues  of  four 
ounces  weight,  and  making  great 
play  with  a  horse  hair — I  don't  un- 
derstand.— I  have  read,  in  books,  of 
salmon  killed  with  a  single  hair;  but 
I  never  believed  a  word  of  it — and  I 
would  advise  my  readers  not  to  be- 
lieve any  of  it  neither. 

Then  barbel  run  large,  and  are  a 
bold-biting,  dashing  fish  ;  but — there 
are  too  many  of  them  ;  and  again-— 
though  one  does  not  fish  for  the  gain 
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of  the  prey,  yet  it  is  a  drawback  on 
the  fancy — they  are  fit  for  nothing 
Tvhen  you  have  them.  The  best  thing 
a  gentleman  can  do,  who  has  taken 
a  barbel  of  twelve  pounds'  weight,  is 
to  take  the  hook  out  of  his  month, 
and  put  him  into  the  water  again. 
But  besides,  the  most  killing  mode  of 
fishing  for  them — sitting  in  a  boat, 
with  a  dead  line — lying  on  the  bot- 
tom— is  dull,  and  I  don't  like  it. 

The  carp  and  tench  are  pond  fish  ; 
and  I  don't  like  fishing  in  a  pond — 
though  a  finer  flavoured  fish  than  the 
tench  never  swam  in  fresh  water. 
And  perch— though  they  are  pictures 
to  look  at ! — the  "  gold  fish" — the 
"  yellow  snapper"  of  the  Carribee 
Seas — and  even  the  gaudy  "  parrot 
fish" — sink  into  shade  beside  them — 
yet,  where  they  are  numerous,  they 
seldom  (in  rivers)  reach  any  consi- 
derable size.  But  Jack  fishing  is 
my  favourite  sport ;  and  where  they 
run  large,  a  gentleman,!  think,  need 
desire  no  better. 

So  now — out  with  you— before  se- 
ven o'clock,  in  a  fine  gray  morning 
in  October.  If  there  is  a  little  fog 
hangs  upon  the  trees  and  hedges — as 
though  nature  had  not  pulled  her 
night-clothes  off  yet — no  matter.  I 
like  a  fog — if  it  is  not  in  a  foggy 
country ;  with  good  cultivation,  and 
on  a  gravelly  soil,  fog  never  did  any- 
body any  harm.  Those  that  talk 
about  colds  and  sore  throats — let 
them  go  back  to  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street, 

Away  out  with  you,  I  say  !  when 
civilized  sluggards  are  asleep  ;  and 
birds  and  beasts— nature's  free  com- 
moners— unscared  as  yet  by  the  traf- 
fic of  man,  are  all  gaily  and  happily 
just  awaking.  There  is  your  garden, 
as  you  pass  it,  full  of  linnets  and 
hedge  sparrows — plundering  away 
like  mad  !  there  won't  be  one  left 
two  hours  hence,  when  the  sun  is 
broadly  up,  and  hinds  and  maid-ser- 
vants are  stirring.  The  horses,  left 
out  in  the  farm-yards  all  night,  are 
stretching  their  heads  over  the  gates, 
expecting  the  morning's  provender 
from  each  new-comer;  and  the  sheep 
stand  looking  very   quietly  at  you 


through  the  gaps  in  the  hedges  as 
you  pass — with  very  thinking  faces 
— as  if  considering  when  the  mist 
will  clear  away — and  it  is  on  the 
move  now — not  in  a  brown  or  yellow 
"  London"  tint — but  of  a  fine  pure 
fleecy  whiteness  : — but  the  sunbeams 
are  on  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  already  : 
and  in  five  minutes  they  will  be  upon 
your  own  head  ;  and  you  will  then 
be  walking  up  to  your  middle  only 
in  the  fog— with  the  lower  part  of 
your  person  veiled,  and  the  upper 
part  open  and  obvious — looking  like 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  up  to  his  knees 
in  clouds,  upon  a  platform  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre. 

Then  away  with  you — the  first  in 
the  field — the  earliest  ploughman  a 
trifle  behind  you  !— asyou  pass  your 
few  hundred  yards  along  the  high 
road,  no  chimney  smoking  yet — un- 
less it  is  the  baker's  ;  and  the  white 
blinds  and  shutters  still  hanging  out 
their  signal  of  peace  before  every 
window  frame.  Come  !  you  are 
lightly  equipped.  One  rod  only;  a 
single  rod — and  a  single  barrel — are 
always  enough  for  sport — and  you 
don't  want  slaughter.  Your  creel  at 
your  back  :  one  spare  top,  and  your 
landing-hook  bagged  with  the  rod. 
A  fairly  filled  kettle  with  bait,  if  you 
want  live  fish ;  and  there  is  no  "  lock- 
man,"  or  weir-keeper,  likely  to  sup- 
ply you  :  but  your  dead  baits  carry 
better,  if  you  kill  them  first ; — roll 
well  in  bran,  and  they  keep  twelve 
hours  without  losing  their  brightness. 
Then,  your  few  sandwiches,  and 
small  flask  of  true  Cogniac — a  fisher 
should  have  no  appetite  until  he  has 
taken  enough  to  satisfy  it — and  away 
with  you  !  across  the  common  ; 
through  the  stubble-fields  ;  and  keep 
the  path  well ;  for  the  grass  is  wet, 
and  there  is  no  utility  in  getting  wet 
feet  while  you  can  avoid  it ;  and  now 
— as  you  reach  the  rise — there  the 
view  of  the  stream  breaks  imme- 
diately below  you  i-^as  smooth  as  a 
looking-glass  yet — for  the  breeze  is, 
not  up — and  not  a  ripple  upon  its 
surface,  but  where  perhaps  some  ear- 
ly-iising  fish  jumps  at  a  crum  or  a 
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fly  ; — but  then  they  jump  gently-^as 
if  afraid  to  disturb  the  rest — and  with 
the  lively  dashing  spring  that  you 
will  take  your  last  jack  with,  when 
the  rogue  plunges  about,  inapatient 
for  a  delayed  supper — about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ! 

So,  now  you  reach  the  water  ! — 
there  is  not  a  soul  within  view — not 
a  house  with  a  mile.  And  nobody 
but  that  large  rat  that  just  swims  bold- 
ly across  the  stream — as  if  coming 
home  after  a  night's  debauch — to  dis- 
pute the  sovereignty  of  the  creation 
— as  far  as  you  can  look  over  it — 
with  you. 

He  has  been  killing  frogs,  for  the 
day's  maintenance,  this  ogre  of  the 
lake  :  open  his  hole,  and  you  will 
find  the  carcases  of  some  dozen  in  it : 
some  half  eaten,  and  others  newly 
slain.  The  morning  is  just  delicious- 
ly  up  now — the  dewdrops  are  spark- 
ling, like  gems,  upon  the  hedges  and 
grass.  The  lovely  green  of  the  pol- 
lards and  willow  sparkles  out  white- 
ly  under  the  first  ray  of  the  sun ;  and 
you  may  just  begin  to  feel  that  there 
will  be  warmth  enough,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day,  if  you  desire  it. 
The  distant  hills  are  all  clear  now, 
with  their  dark  wooded  verdure. 
The  weir  below,  in  the  bend  of  the 
stream,  foams  as  beautifully  as  a  na- 
tural cataract ;  and  the  fall  of  water 
keeps  a  steady — monotonous — not 
vnpleasing^sound,  as  it  rushes  on 
the  ear. 

There  is  not  an  object  in  nature  to 
me  so  beautiful  and  soothing  as  a  still 
river,  v/inding  through  a  cultivated 
country,  with  hills — not  mountains — 
they  are  not  necessary — in  the  dis- 
tance. My  associations  of  the  sea 
are  not  pleasant.  They  are  the  recol- 
lections of  war — of  toil — of  hurry — 
nuisance — or  convenience — perhaps 
danger.  A  ship  of  war,  with  its  ma- 
thematical arrangement — punctilious 
cleanness — and  tutored  pupulation  ; 
or  a  dirty  transport,  with  its  accom- 
modations and  vile  society.  The 
whole  has  been  offence — against  the 
reason  and  senses  ;  business — to  say 
the  least  of  it — which  is  the  horrible 
p.art  of  existence,  not  the  pleasurable. 


Now  by  a  river,  all  my  remembrances 
are  of  careless,  shining,  happy  days 
and  hours.  Fresh  wholesome  scents. 
— a  pleasant  turf  to  walk — the  walk 
itself  a  work  of  choice — of  tempta- 
tion from  the  beauty  of  everything 
round.  Besides — as  to  the  boasted 
view — the  sea — humbug  apart — I 
think  the  sea  is  the  less  picturesque. 
Taken  as  the  sea — without  reference 
to  shore — and  dependent  of  rock,  or 
creek,  or  bay — certainly  it  is  so. 
There  is  too  much  brightness — too 
much  of  one  object: — the  picture 
wants  setting — the  eye  wants  relief. 
A  river  running  through  a  glorious 
landscape,  is  like  a  splendid  mirror 
among  the  furniture  of  a  room.  Co- 
ver three  sides  of  the  room — the 
floor  and  ceiling — with  looking  glass 
(here  you  have  the  sea,)  and  the 
beauty  of  the  decoration  is  at  an  end. 
I  doubt  if  any  description  of  objects 
can  bear  to  be  seen  in  too  great 
massses.  If  you  look  at  a  whole 
boarding-school  of  girls  at  once,  you 
often  decide  that  there  is  no  great 
handsomeness  ; — you  feel  dissatisfied 
and  disappointed  ;  where,  taken  one 
by  one,  you  would  find,  perhaps, 
abundance  to  delight. 

But  you  have  reached  the  river. 
Keep  away  from  the  water  while  you 
live : — for  let  a  jack  once  get  a  glimpse 
of  you,  and  your  chance  (of  him)  is 
gone  for  this  time.  Put  your  rod  to- 
gether at  a  respectful  distance  !  See 
that  your  rings  stand  even.  Put  up 
the  bag  and  odd  appointments  care- 
fully ;  every  angler  should  be  neat 
and  careful.  My  father  who — rest 
his  soul  ! — was  one  of  the  best  I  ever 
knew,  used  to  say  that  it  did  not  cost 
him  twenty  shillings  a-year  for  tac- 
kle :  I  dare  say  he  often  thinks  now 
of  the  many  good  days'  trolling  we 
have  had  together.  A  little  lower 
down,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  bank, — 
give  your  baits  fresh  water.  Your 
reel, — is  it  carefully  fitted,  or  does  it 
tie  ?  Your  landing  hook — lay  it 
ready — there  is  no  time  to  be  fetch- 
ing it  when  it  is  wanted.  And  now 
then — to  bait — first  deciding  in  what 
way  you  mean  to  fish. 

Now  you  may  fish  for  jack  in  three 
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ways  :  that  is  to  say,  in  three  sound 
and  sufficient  ways  ;  all  good  :  and 
the  only  question  is,  which  suits  best 
the  quality  of  your  weather  and  your 
water. 

You  may  "  troll  ;"  and  you   know 
how  this  ;s  done  ?     Take  your  dead 
fish,  and  your  long  needlp.  Pass  your 
gymp  in  at  the  fish's  mouth,  and  out 
again  close  under  the  tail.  Take  care 
that  the    double   hook  sits   well   on 
each  side  of  the  mouth — flat  enough 
in — that  you    may  not  get  fast  every 
second  moment  in  the  weeds.     Take 
care,    too,  that  your   lead    is   heavy 
enough  :  that  the  stem  of  your  hook 
is  neither  too  long  nor  too  short  for 
the   bait  you  put  on.       Sew  up  your 
fish's  mouth  neatly  with  a  couple  of 
stitches.     Put  another  stitch   at  the 
tail  round  your  gymp,  to   keep   him 
stretched,  and  straight,  and  in  good 
position.     You  must  judge  for  twist- 
ing his   tail   round  with    thread,  and 
cutting  off  his  fins,  or  not,  according 
to  the  clearness,  or  weediness,  of  the 
bottom  you  have  to  deal  with.  Troll- 
ing will  do  well  where   you   have   a 
deep  water — a  great  deal  of  water— 
and  a  varying  irregular  bottom.  It  is 
indispensable    when   the    weather  is 
cold  ;    and    a  jack  will   lie  skulking 
close  to   the   bottom   in   a  hole,  and 
have  your  bait  at  his  very  nose,  be- 
fore he  will  condescend  to  touch    it. 
Dip  in — not  with  a  splash,  as  if  your 
gudgeon  fell  out  of  the    moon  —  but 
gently — cautiously — as    if  you    saw 
where  two  of  the  little  globules  that 
water,  they  say,  is  composed  of,  lay 
together,  and  wished  to  insinuate  him 
slily  between  them.     Then,  perhaps, 
just    as  you  reach   the   bottom,  you 
may    feel — the    least    in    the    world 
"  chop  !" — or  as  you  draw  your  bait 
back,  a  touch  as    if  a  bailifiT — one  of 
the  genteeler  sort — had  laid  his  hand 
upon  it.       Then   let  him  go  away  at 
his  leisure — be  as  still  as  a  mouse — 
you  have  detected  one  ! 

Or  you  may  "spin,"  if  you  please, 
instead  of  "trolling;"  and,  where 
you  have  a  wide  water — not  more 
than  six  or  eight  feet  deep — and  a 
great  extent, — so  that  the  fish  do  not 
haunt  particular  little  spots,  but  rove 


abroad — especially  towards  mid-day 
— spin  by  all  means — it  is  the  most 
killing  style  of  fishing  in  the  world. 
Here,  again,  you  use  the  dead  bait, 
but  not  exactly  as  you  do  in  trolling; 
and,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  the 
season  early,  if  anything  attracts 
jack — or  a  large  trout — you  seduce 
them  this  way.  Put  on  two  swivels, 
at  least.  Your  bait — you  must  be 
taught  to  fix  that  upon  the  hook  by 
an  adept, — Newton  could  not  give 
the  figure  of  it  on  paper.  Let  your 
fish  spin  rapidly,  and  as  evenly  as  if 
it  turned  upon  a  spit  put  through  it 
— not  swerving  and  wabbling  from 
side  to  side  as  it  passes  through  the 
water.  Throw  twenty  yards  of  line, 
or  you  do  nothing.  So  ! — from  the 
bank  here — right  over,  under  the 
osiers,  (or,  as  the  Cockneys  call 
them,  the  "  Hosiers,")  on  the  other 
side  !  Now  draw  diagonally — half 
against,  half  across,  the  stream — to- 
wards you  !  See  how  it  spins  ! — If 
there  is  a  jack — a  trout — a  chub — 
within  forty  yards  either  side — if  he 
has  but  as  many  eyes  as  a  tailor's 
needle — he  cannot  miss  it.  See 
there  !  Three  feet  long  he  is  !  Did 
you  see  that  spring  ?    Strike  now  ! — 

He  has  it  ! He  is  gone  .' 

But  both  these  manners  of  fishing 
are  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of 
exertion.  It  is  hard  work  to  do  either 
of  them  well  ;  and  if  you  do  them 
ever  so  easily,  you  cannot  do  either, 
and  dream  all  the  while — or  think  of 
something  else,  "No  longer  pipe," 
it  is,  "  no  longer  dance,"  as  the  devil 
said  to  Sandy  M'Laughlin  ;  and  you 
must  work  away — or  the  fishing  stops 
— there  you  lie  like  a  log  upon  the 
bottom,  useless,  or  worse — getting 
"  fast,"  and  "  foul,"  and  the  fiend 
knows  what — to  the  tune  of  thirty 
yards  of  line,  and  a  spinning  gear 
that  cuts  3'ou  five  shillings  out  of 
pocket,  every  experiment.  You  can- 
not lie  down — if  you  "  spin,"  or 
"troll," — under  an  oak  that  hangs 
over  the  stream — where  the  banks 
lie  high,  and  the  water  runs  hollow 
and  rushy  underneath — and  think  of 
the  falseness  of  the  world — and  the 
uncertainty  of  a  fisherman's  fate— or 
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consider  the  question  of  the  "  corn 
trade" — or  compose  an  article  on 
angling,  and  fish  all  the  whi  e  ; — fish 
perfectly,  satisfactorily,  beautifully — 
taking  no  trouble,  nor  any  thought — 
no  thought  in  the  world — no  trouble 
at  all  !  And  if  you  want  to  do  this, 
as  you  must  want  to  do — for  who  but 
a  dull  rogue  can  bear  to  be  out  in 
the  fields,  and  amid  the  chirping  of 
the  birds,  and  the  humming  of  the 
bees  (a  sound  by  the  way  for  which 
I  protest — and  the  man  is  alive,  and 
will  read  this — and  let  him  contra- 
dict it  if  he  can — I  knew  a  friend  of 
mine  once  mistake  the  grunting  of  a 
sty  of  pigs  !) — But  as  you  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  all 
the  brightest,  and  fairest  objects  of 
the  creation,  and  yet  be  contented 
to  go  spooning  on — dipping  in  and 
out — groping  tiie  bottom  of  the  river 
without  an  eye — for  a  whole  day  to- 
gether, without  attending  for  a  mo- 
ment to  any  of  them — why,  you  must 
use  the  "  Live  bait" — make  a  good 
gudgeon  fish  for  you — while  you 
look  on  and  take  the  credit  of  his  ex- 
ertions— that's  the  way  !  Now  this 
is  to  me  your  real  style  of  fishing — 
when  fishing  is  worth  having  ; — that 
is,  when  the  water  is  just  half  bright, 
just  gray — ^just  the  colour  of  a  Qua- 
ker girl's  frock — and  on  a  quiet,  half 
frosty,  morning.  Water  should  not 
be  too  bright — I  would  not  give  a 
pin  to  see  my  bait  at  a  depth  below 
three  feet.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
fish  before  it  bites.  The  uncertainty 
as  to  what  is  going  on — the  anxiety 
— the  gaming  spirit  of  the  sport  is 
destroyed,  when  you  see  what  chance 
you  have  too  far  before-hand  !  I 
am  convinced  that  the  anxiety,  the 
constant  vigilance  necessary  to  "  feel 
the  bite"  in  time,  or  see  it  on  the 
float,  is  the  great  attraction.  Your 
true  angler,  whose  taste  is  pure, 
would  not  fish  with  a  net — he  catch- 
es too  much,  and  his  game  is  too  ea- 
sy certain.  So  he  does  not  care  for 
fishing  where  fish  abound  too  much; 
give  him  twenty  jack  a-day,  and 
he  would  abjure  the  sport  in  a  week; 
— and  fishing  in  a  pond,  or  a  pre- 
serve, is  out  of  the  question — he  finds 


that  the  fish  are  caught  already.  So 
it  is  the  most  entire  piece  of  noodlc- 
dom  that  can  be  perpetrated — the 
wondering,  as  apes  do,  how  a  man  of 
active  mind,  or  strong  animal  or 
mental  spirits,  can  be  fond  of  such  an 
"  inactive"  diversion  as  Fishing. 
Why,  Hazard  is  a  more  "  inactive" 
diversion  !  Reading,  writing,  think- 
ing, plotting  the  ruin  of  kingdoms 
(or  the  ridicule  of  coxcombs)  are  all 
more  quiet  diversions  ! — because  a 
man  happens  to  possess  an  active 
mind,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  takes 
up  the  trade  of  a  penny-postman,  or 
amuses  himself  with  running  up  and 
down  the  stairs  of  his  house,  from 
the  garret  to  the  cellar — from  morn- 
ing till  night  ?  Besides: — activity  ! 
Happy  is  the  man  who  can  forget 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  activity  ! 
Happy  is  he  who,  with  a  scene  of 
peace  and  wholesomeness  all  round 
him,  can  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  bit  of 
quill,  or  cork,  as  it  dances  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  for  that  moment, — and  not 
by  death, — escape  from,  forget  the 
recollection  of,  "activity,"  and  ofihe 
world  !  Forget  that  he  is  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  that,  in  a  few  years 
more,  he  will  be  forty-five.  That 
briefs  seem  hopeless,  if  he  is  a  bar- 
rister ;  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
seems  fixed,  if  he  is  a  soldier.  For- 
get that  he  is  a  bachelor,  that  he  is 
well  disposed  to  marry,  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  marry,  and  that  he  will 
soon  be  too  old  to  marry.  Forget 
that  the  better  years  of  his  life  are 
lived,  and  that,  if  they  were  not,  he 
does  not  see  a  great  deal  now  worth 
living  for.  Forget  that  the  friends 
of  his  boyhood  have  ceased  to  be 
friends,  and  that  he  has  acquired  the 
consciousness  that  friendship  is  a 
mistake — that  convenience  brings 
'■•  intimacy  ;"  but  that  it  is  dreaming 
to  think  of  anything  beyond  !  If  he 
can  forget  that  he  thinks  very  ill  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  not  very  well 
of  himself;  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
act  of  his  life  upon  which  he  can 
look  back  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  but  too  many  which  he  must 
contemplate  with  unniingled  horroj;- 
and  dis2;ust : — if  he   can  foro^et  that 
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he  has  absurdities  and  vices,  or  for- 
get that  these  are  not  wisdoms  and 
virtues — forget  to  suspect  his  own 
sense,  his  temper, — his  very  motive 
— forget  that  he  is  a  man,  and  what 
a  thing  man  is  ! — if  he  can  forget  all 
this — even  ahhough  with  it  he  does 
forget  "  activity," — is  he  not  most 
happy  !  And  there  are  sights  and 
sounds  which  lull  the  soul — for  it  is 
the  soul   that  reposes  when    we    so 


Exchequer  cause  ?  Any  sound  oi 
sight  of  unvarying  sameness,  to  which 
the  mind  attaches  itself  sufficiently  to 
get  rid  of  other  objects,  but  yet  which 
has  not  sufficient  interest  of  its  own 
to  continue  to  occupy  or  to  excite  us 
— these  are  the  spells  that  bring  us 
sleep.  So,  if  the  gazing  upon  a  float 
as  it  trembles  in  a  light  ripple  upon 
the  water,  the  watching  intently, 
rather  than  earnestly,  with  all  appli- 


sleep  ! — to  rest.       A   distant  ring  of    ance  of  quietness  and  sweet  air,  and 


bells,  the  low  dashing  of  the  waves 
upon  a  beach  ;  the  rustling  of  wind 
through  a  forest — its  waving  as  it 
passes  over  a  field  of  ripened  corn  ; 
or  beyond  all  these — what  say  we  to 
a  speech  in  a  Chancery  suit,  or  an 


an  absence  of  annoyance,  can  make 
a  man  "  forget !" — let  those  go  on  to 
think,  who  in  their  thought  found 
hope  or  happiness ;  but  let  me  se 
"  forget"  for  ever. 

(Concluded  in  our  next.) 
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MY  uncle  George  was  never  easy 
till  he  got  all  the  males  of  the 
family  married.  He  has  said  to  me, 
at  least  a  hundred  times,  "  John,  I'm 
surprised  you  don't  settle,"  I  did 
not  at  first  understand  his  meaning. 
I  was  walking  with  him  in  the  Tem- 
ple Gardens,  and  while  we  were  in 
the  act  of  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  the  majestic  Thames — I  allude  to 
a  man  in  a  red  night-cap  walking  to 
and  fro  on  a  floating  raft  of  tied  tim- 
bers, and  a  coal-barge  embedded  in 
mud — he  stopped  short  on  the  gra- 
vel-walk and  said,  "  John,  why  don't 
you  settle  ?"  Concluding  that  he 
was  tired,  I  answered,  "  Oh,  by  all 
means;"  and  sat  down  in  the  green 
alcove  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  foot-path.  "  Pho  !"  said  my  un- 
cle, '*  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean 
why  don't  you  marry  ?  There's 
your  brother  Tom  is  settled,  and  has 
had  seven  children,  not  reckoning 
two  who  died  of  the  measles:  and 
Charles  is  settled,  and  he  has  nine  ; 
his  eldest  boy  Jack  is  tall  enough  to 
thump  him  :  and  Edward  is  settled, 
at  least  he  will  be,  as  soon  as  Char- 
lotte Payne  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
live  in  Lime-street.  I  wonder  why 
you  don't  settle."  "  Pray?  uncle," 
said  I,   "  of  what  Bucks  Lodge  are 


you  a  noble  brother  ?"  "  Why  do 
you  ask  ?"  said  he.  "  Because,"  re- 
plied I,  you  seem  to  think  men  are 
like  masonry — never  to  be  depended 
upon  till  they  settle."  As  we  walk- 
ed homeward,  we  saw  that  adventu- 
rous aeronaut  Garnerin  flying  over 
our  heads :  and  while  we  were  won- 
dering at  his  valour,  he  cut  the  rope 
that  fastened  his  balloon  to  his  para- 
chute, and  began  to  descend  in  the 
latter  towards  the  earth.  My  uncle 
George  began  to  run  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him,  looking  all  the 
while  so  intently  upwards,  that  he 
did  not  advert  to  a  nurse-maid  and 
two  children,  whom  he  accordingly 
upset  in  his  course,  and  nearly  pre- 
cipitated into  the  subjacent  ooze, 
"  What's  the  matter,  uncle  ?"  said  I. 
"  Matter  !"  answered  my  outinian 
relative,  "  why,  I'm  going  to  look 
after  Garnerin.  I  shall  never  be  ea- 
sy till  I  see  h  m  settled." 

In  process  of  time  my  uncle  begais 
to  be  seriously  displeased  at  my  not 
settling.  Population,  he  seemed  to 
opine,  was  on  the  wane.  And  if 
anything  should  happen  to  my  bro- 
thers Tom  and  Charles,  and  their 
respective  families,  not  omitting  Ed- 
ward and  his  issue,  when  his  intend- 
ed wife  should  have  conquered  her 
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t'epugnance  toLirae-street,\vhat  would 
t)ecome  of  the  House  of  Jackson?  It 
might  be  dead,  defunct,  extinct,  like 
the  Plantagenets  and  Montmorencies 
of  other  days,  unless  I,  John  Jackson, 
of  Finsbury  Circus,  underwriter,  be- 
canoe  accessary  to  its  continuation. 
The  dilemma  was  awful,  and  ray  un- 
cle George  had  money  to  leave.  I 
accordingly  resolved  to  fall  in  love. 
This,  however,  I  found  to  be  a  mat- 
ter more  easily  resolved  upon  than 
accomplished.  The  Batavian  govern- 
ment, after  Lord  Duncan's  naval  vic- 
tory, passed  a  series  of  resolutions, 
the  first  of  which  ran  thus  :  "  Resolv- 
ed, that  a  new  marine  be  built ;"  but 
I  never  heard  of  a  single  seventy-four 
that  ever  after  issued  from  Rotterdam 
docks:  and  certain  disaffected  Hiber- 
nians in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1798,  by 
way  of  discouraging  British  trade, 
made  a  patriotic  determination  in  the 
words  and  figures  following,  that  is 
to  say,  "  Resolved,  ihat  every  thing 
coming  from  England  be  burned,  ex- 
cept her  coals,  which  we  have  occa- 
sion for."  Paddy  here  put  himself 
in  a  cleft  stick,  and  so  did  I  when  I 
resolved  to  fall  in  love. '  A  man  may 
fall  in  a  ditch  whenever  he  pleases  ; 
— he  must  fall  in  love  when  and 
where  he  can. 

My  mother  recommended  Susan 
Roper  to  me  as  a  suitable  match ; 
and  so  she  was  as  far  as  circumstances 
extend.  Her  father  was  a  reputable 
coal  merchant,  living  in  Chatham- 
place  :  I  tried  very  much  to  be  in 
love  with  her,  and  one  warm  evening 
when  she  sang  "  Hush  every  breeze," 
in  a  boat  under  the  second  arch  of 
Blackfriars-bridge,  and  accompanied 
herse^lf  open  the  guitar,  I  thought 
iliat  I  was  in  love — but  it  went  off 
before  morning.  I  was  afterwards 
very  glad  it  was  so,  for  Susan  Roper 
turned  out  very  fat,  and  ate  mustard 
with  her  roast  beeC  She  married 
Tom  Holloway,  the  Policy  Broker, 
and  I  v/ished  him  joy.  I  wish  it  him 
still,  but  I  doubt  the  efficacy  of  my 
prayers,  inasmuch  as  his  wife's  visage 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  il- 
luminated dial-plate  of  St.  Giles's 
church  clock. 
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My  next  affair  was  more  decisive 
in  its  result.  Old  Mrs.  Cumming, 
of  St.  Heleu's-place,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  had  a  daughter  named  Jane, 
who  taught  me  some  duetis.  We 
sang,   "  When  thy  bosom  heaves  a 

sigh," "  Take    back    the    Virgin 

page," — and  "  Fair  Aurora,"  with 
impunity.  But  when  it  came  to 
"  Together  let  us  range  the  fields," 
where  the  high  contracting  parties 
talk  about  "  tinkling  rills"  and  "  rosy 
beds,"  the  old  lady,  who  had  hither- 
to sat  in  seeming  carelessness  on  the 
sofa,  hemming  doyleys,  requested  to 
speak  with  me  in  the  back  drawing- 
room  ;  and  after  shutting  the  door, 
asked  me  my  intentions.  My  heart 
was  in  my  mouth,  which  plainly  im- 
plied that  it  was  still  in  my  own  keep- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I  bad  no  answer 
ready  ;  so  Jane  Cumming  and  I  were 
married  on  that  day  month.  My 
Uncle  George  was  so  delighted  at  my 
being  settled,  that,  after  making  us  a 
present  of  a  silver  coffee-pot,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  shall  now  die  happy," 
an  intention,  however,  which  he  lias 
since  shown  himself  in  no  hurry  to 
carry  into  effect.  Now  came  my 
wife's  mother  into  play.  Sparrows 
leave  their  daughters  to  shift  for 
themselves  the  moment  they  are  able 
to  take  to  the  wing.  (My  Uncle 
George  calls  this  barbarous,  and  says, 
they  should  wait  till  they  are  settled.) 
But  in  Christian  countries,  like  Eng- 
land, one's  wife's  mother  is  not  so 
unnatural.  Mrs.  Cumming  lives,  as 
I  before  mentioned,  in  St.  Helen's- 
place  :  I  reside  iu  Finsbury  circus  : 
so  that  the  old  lady  has  only  to  cross 
Bishopsgate-street,  pass  the  church- 
yard, and  issue  through  the  iron  bars 
at  the  base  of  Broad-street  buildings, 
and  here  she  is.  This  makes  it  so 
very  convenient,  that  she  is  never 
out  of  n)y  house.  Indeed,  all  the 
congratulations  of  my  wife's  friends, 
verbal  and  epistolary,  ended  with 
this  apophthegm  :  "  Then  it  must  bo 
so  delightful  to  you  to  have  your 
Mamma  so  near  !"  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
only  delightful,  but  quite  providen- 
tial. I  do  not  know  what  my  wife 
woold  do  without  my  wife's  mother. 
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She  is  the  organ  blower  to  the  organ 
— the  kitchen  jack  to  the  kitchen 
fire — the  verb  that  governs  the  accu- 
sative case.     Mrs.  Curaniing  has  ac- 
quired, from   the   pressure   of  time, 
rather  a  stoop  in  her  gait ;  but  when- 
ever my  wife  is   in  the  family  way, 
my  wife's  mother  is  as  tall  and  per- 
pendicular as  a  Prussian  life-guards- 
roan.      Such  a   bustling   about   the 
house,  such  a  cry  of"  hash,"  to  the 
pre-existent  children,  and  such  a  be- 
vy of  directions  to  Jane  !   The  gene- 
ral order  given  to  my  wife  is  to  lie 
flat  upon  her  back,  and  look  at  no- 
thing but  the  fly-trap  that  hangs  from 
the  ceiling.     For  five  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  my  wife  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  like  a  good  quiet  monumen- 
tal wife  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
my   wife's  mother  is  sitting   beside 
her  with  a  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne 
in  one  hand,  and   one   of  my  book- 
club books  in   the  other.      By  the 
way,  talking  of  book-clubs,  it  makes 
a  great  difference  as  to  the  utility  of 
those  Institutions,  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  them  are  married  or  single. 
My  wife's  mother  is  a  woman  of  un- 
common purity  of  mind,  and  so  con- 
sequently is  my  wife.     We  have  ac- 
cordingly discarded  our  Malone  and 
Steevens  to  make  way  for  Bawdler''s 
Family  Shakspeare.      My  expensive 
quarto  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  print- 
ed for  J.  and  J.  Richter,  Great  New- 
port-street, in  the  year  1794,  is   dis- 
missed  to  an  empty  garret,   because 
it  contains  cuts  of  our  first   parents 
undecorated  by  the  tailor  and   milli- 
ner.    It  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Fa- 
mily ]Milton,  edited  by  the  hue   Mr. 
Butterworth,  in  which  our  aforesaid 
progenitors  are  clad,  like  the  poet's 
own  evening,  "  in  sober  grey."     My 
wife's  mother  is  herself  editing  a  Fa- 
mily iEsop,  in  which  old  Menenius 
Agrippa's  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members  is  denominated  the  stomach 
and  the  members.       Our  family  no- 
menclature  is  equally  unexceptiona- 
ble.      Water,  according  to  us,  is  the 
elemental   fluid  ;    a  mad  dog  is  a  ra- 
bid animal  ;  and  a  stroke  of  the  palsy 
is  a  paralytic  seizure.       A    pair  of 
trowsers  is  the  rest  of  a  man's  dress  j 


newspaper-reporters  are   gentlemen 
connected   with    the   press ;   and   a 
sheep-stealer  making  his  exit  under 
the  gallows,  is  not  hanged  but  launch- 
ed into  eternity.     Neither  do  our  ob- 
ligations to  my  wife's  mother  end 
here.     Our  workmen  she  has  chang- 
ed to  operatives ;    and  by  parity  of 
reason  she  would  have  denominated 
the    parish    work-house    an     opera- 
house,  had   she  not  been  apprehen- 
sive that  in  so  doing  she  might  then 
cause  Miss  Fanny  Ayton,  in   error, 
to  call  upon  us   in   quest  of  a  re-en- 
gagement.     Old  Bethlem  is  already 
Liverpool-street,  and  we  only  wait  to 
see  Edinburgh  fairly  launched  as  the 
Modern    Athens,    to    call    Broker's- 
row  Cabinet-crescent.     But  to  return 
awhile  to  our  book-club.      My  wife 
and  my  wife's  mother  have  an  amaz- 
ing knack  of  grasping  all  the  quartos 
and  octavos  that  come  to  my  share. 
They  all  get  into  my  wife's  boudoir, 
as  my  wife's  mother   has   christened 
it,  whence  they  seldom  emerge  till  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  they  are  trans- 
ferrable.       This  costs   me  an  extra 
sixpence   per   book  per   diem  :  but 
that's  a  trifle.-      I  sent  up-stairs  yes- 
terday  for  something  to  amuse  me, 
hoping  for  De  Vere,  and  down  came 
little  Billy  with  Baverstock  on  Brew- 
ing, with  a  portrait  of  the  author  pre- 
fixed.     I   myself  drink  nothing  but 
water,  but  the  secretary  of  the  clul> 
brews  his  own   beer.      I    sent   back 
Baverstock   on  Brewing,  with    a  re- 
quest   for   something    more   funny ; 
whereupon   my   wife's    mother  sent 
me  down   Sermons  by  the  Reverend 
Something  Andrews,  of  Walworth, 
with  a  portrait  of  the  author  likewise 
prefixed.      Mr.  Burridge,  the  indigo 
broker,    happened    to    be    with    me 
when  this  latter  publication  arrived  ; 
and  when  we  happened   also   to    be 
discoursing  about  what  trade  my  ne- 
phew Osgood  should   be  brought  up 
to,  Mr.  Burridge  cast  his   eye  upon 
the  portrait,   and  said,   "  Has  yotu 
nephew   got    a   black   whisker  ?" — 
"  Yes,"  I  answered.     "  And  a  white 
shirt    collar  ?^'      "  Yes,"      "  Then 
bring  him  up  to  the  church,"     It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  book-club  would 
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be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  but  get 
the  books  we  want,  and  when  we 
want  them.  But  perhaps  I  am  too 
particular. 

We  never  have  a  dinner  without, 
of  course,  inviting  ray  wife's  mother. 
Indeed  she  always  settles  the  day, 
the  dishes,  and  the  party.  Last 
Wednesday  I  begged  hard  to  have 
Jack  Smith  invited  :  but  no — my 
wife's  mother  was  inexorable.  The 
last  time  he  dined  witii  us  he  was 
asked  for  a  song.  Mrs.  Gumming 
wanted  him  to  sing  "  My  Mother  had 
a  Maid  called  Barbara ;"  thinking 
that  daughters  should  bear  in  mind 
not  only  their  mothers,  but  their  mo- 
ther's maids  :  whereupon  what  does 
Jack  do,  but  break  cover  as  follows  ; 

"  The  Greeks  they  went  fighting  to  Troy  ; 

The  Trojans,  they  came  out  to  meet  'em  : 
'Tis  known  to  each  httle  school-boy 

How  the  Greeks  they  horse-jockey'd   and 
beat  'em. 

'■'  No  house  in  that  day  was  secured ; 

They  made  them  too  hot  for  their  holders; 
And  iEneas,  not  being  insured, 

Pack'd  off  with  his  dad  on  his  shoulders, 

Singing  Ruiupti,  &c." 

This  was  intolerable.  A  man  who 
would  mention  a  husband's  father 
thus  irreverently,  could  only  wait  for 
an  opportunity  in  order  to  lampoon 
a  wife's  mother.  Jack  is  consequent- 
ly snfiering  under  the  bann  of  the 
Finsbury  empire.  This  reminds  me 
of  an  odd  incident  that  happened 
under  my  cognizance  before  I  had  a 
wife's  mother.  I  went  one  night  in- 
to the  Green-room  of  Drury-lane 
theatre.  When  young  girls  are  call- 
ed upon  to  perform  in  London  play- 
houses, it  is  customary  for  their  mo- 
thers to  come  to  look  after  them,  to 
adjust  their  dress,  rub  their  cheeks 
with  a  rouged  hare's  foot,  and  pre- 
vent viscounts  from  falling  in  love 
with  them.  It  so  happened  that  five 
young  girls  were  wanted  in  the  dra- 
ma :  the  consequence  was  that  five 
fat  black-bonneted  mothers  block- 
aded the  Green-room.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  any  thing  like  it  ?"  ejaculat- 
ed Munden,  in  an  under-tone  ;  "I'll 
bring  my  own  mother  to-morrow 
night :  I've  as  much  right  as  they 
have  !" — Munden's  mother !  !  ! 


My  uncle  George  dined  with  us 
yesterday  sc'nnight,  and  before  din- 
ner asked  my  wife  what  she  thought 
of  the  weather.  "  Mamma  thinks  it 
cold  for  the  time  of  year,"  was  the 
answer.  At  dinner,  she  was  asked 
by  Sir  Anthony  Andrews,  whether 
she  would  take  red  or  white  wine : 
Mrs.  Gumming  happened  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  deep  in  conversation  with 
the  clergyman  of  our  parish,  who 
sat  next  to  her,  about  the  opera  of 
Proserpina,  which  the  clerical  gen- 
tleman wished  to  see  revived,  add- 
ing, "  You  remember,  Ma'am,  what 
a  fine  situation  occurs  in  the  story 
when  Proserpine  invokes  the  aid  of 
Jove  to  punish  her  gloomy  abducer." 
My  wife's  mother  could  not  accuse 
herself  of  remembering  any  thing 
about  it.  When  Doctor  Stubble  had 
explained  the  story,  the  old  lady 
shook  her  head,  and  wondered  that 
a  deity,  who  behaved  in  thc;t  way  to 
his  wife's  mother,  could  be  allowed 
to  continue  on  his  throne,  "it  was 
in  the  infernal  regions,"  said  die 
Doctor,  "  I'm  glad  of  it,  a  bru^e  ?' 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Gumming.  Dunng 
the  whole  of  this  colloquy,  Sir  An- 
thony Andrews  sat  with  his  wine- 
glass in  his  right  hand,  waiting  for 
my  wife's  decision.  The  poor  girl 
— (she  is  only  thirty-four) — waited 
for  her  mother's  fiat.  "  White,  my 
dear,"  said  the  old  lady, — and  white 
it  was. 

I  own  I  am  puzzled  to  know  what 
my  wife  will  do  when  my  wife's  mo- 
ther dies,  which  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture she  must  do  first.  The  laws  of 
this  country  prevent  her  from  mount- 
ing the  pile,  like  a  Hindoo  widow,  or 
descending  into  the  grave,  like  Sind- 
bad,  the  sailor.  But  I  will  not  anti- 
cipate so  lamentable  an  epoch.  Two 
incidents  more,  and  I  have  done. 
We  went  last  Wednesday,  with  my 
uncle  George  and  my  wife's  mother, 
to  Govent  Garden  theatre,  to  see 
"  Peter  Wilkins,  or  the  Flying  In- 
dians," whom,  by  the  way,  my  wife's 
mother  mistook  for  defeated  Bur- 
mese. Miss  M.  Glover  and  Miss  J. 
Scoit  acted  two  flying  Gowries,  aad 
were  swinging  across  the  stage,  when 
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Mrs.  Cumiuing  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  home.  "  No,  no,  wait  a  little," 
said  my  uncle,  looking  upward  to  the 
theatrical  firmament,  "  I'm  quite  un- 
easy about  these  two  girls  ;  I  hope 
they'll  soon  settle." — Last  Sunday 
Doctor  Stubble  gave  us  an  excellent 
sermon  :   the  subject  was  the  fall  of 


man  ;  in  which  he  descanted  elo- 
quently upon  the  happiness  of  Adaiu 
in  Paradise.  "  Alas  !"  ejaculated  I 
to  myself,  as  we  walked  homeward, 
"  his  happiness, even  there,  must  have 
been  incomplete  !  His  wife  had  no 
mother !" 


VICISSITUDES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 


1WAS  born  in  Dublin,  in  which 
city  my  father  was  an  eminent  so- 
licitor ;  and  I  received  in  common 
with  ray  brothers  and  sisters  a  liberal 
education,  under  the  superintendence 
of  kind  and  afifectionaie  parents.  Of 
my  infancy  and  boyhood,  I  have  no- 
thing remarkable  to  relate,  for  they 
passed  away,  as  they  generally  do,  in 
happiness  rarely  equalled  in  after- 
life. I  cannot  recollect  any  propen- 
sity of  my  boyhood,  indicative  of  the 
wandering  and  unsettled  disposition, 
which  afterwards  distinguished  me  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  was  a  steady  plod- 
ding lad,  and  the  only  peculiarity  of 
ray  boyhood  which  bears  at  all  upon 
my  story,  was  the  predilection  which 
at  that  time  I  felt  for  reading  Shaks- 
peare.  Before  I  had  numbered  six- 
teen years,  I  was  well  read  in  all  his 
plays,  could  quote  them  with  readi- 
ness, and  found  more  real  pleasure  in 
perusing  them  than  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  boys  of  my  own  age  in  gene- 
ral. In  compliance  with  ray  fathers 
wishes,  though  contrary  to  my  own, 
I  consented  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  law,  a  profession  to  which  I  had 
ever  borne  a  strong  dislike ;  and  I 
entered  his  office  as  an  articled  clerk. 
Duriflg  my  clerkship  the  dislike  with 
which  I  commenced  it  gradually  rip- 
ened into  absolute  hatred  ;  the  occu- 
pation was  too  dull,  too  void  of  ex- 
citement for  me,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  day's  labour  I  gladly  sought  a 
refuge  from  the  horrors'  of  musty 
parchments,  long  briefs,  and  tasteless 
repetitions,    iu   the   delights  which 


were  offered  me  by  my  favourite 
Shakspeare,  and  a  host  of  poems, 
novels,  and  romances,  with  which 
the  circulating  library  furnished  me. 
Such  a  course  of  reading  could  not 
fail  to  have  its  effect  on  my  mind  : 
I  fancied  myself  qualified,  and  in- 
deed intended  by  nature  for  a  nobler 
occupation  than  the  petty  mean  busi- 
ness of  an  attorney,  and  in  my  heart 
I  resolved  to  pursue  it  no  longer 
than  circumstances  might  render  ne- 
cessary. While  in  this  state  of  mind 
I  got  intimately  acquainted  with 
some  theatrical  persons,  through 
whose  means  I  was  enabled  to  visit 
the  theatre  ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  imbibed  the  idea  of  making 
the  stage  ray  profession.  Long  and 
secretly  did  1  cherish  this  idea ;  it 
became  an  essential  part  of  my  ex- 
istence— every  thing  I  said,  every 
thing  I  did,  was  theatrical. 

"  My  mouth  I  scarce  could  ope 
But  out  there  flew  a  figure  or  a  trope." 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  until  I 
had  nearly  completed  my  clerkship, 
when  an  event  happened,  which, 
though  it  for  a  time  recalled  ray  scat- 
tered senses,  and  brought  me  to  a 
right  feeling,  yet  by  making  me  my 
own  master  at  an  early  age  proved 
instrumental  in  my  subsequent  ruin. 
It  pleased  Providence  suddenly  to 
deprive  me  of  the  best  of  fathers. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  a  typhous  fever  in 
the  prime  of  life,  after  an  illness  of 
fourteen  days,  leaving  my  mother 
and  eight  children  to  deplor^  his  loss,- 
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I  w  ill  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of 
the  reader  by  attempting  to  paint  my 
grief:  it  was  loo  acute  to  be  describ- 
ed. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from 
thenceforward  I  resolved  to  banish 
"  Ail  trivial  fond  records,  all  petty 
recollections"  of  the  dreams  which 
had  so  long  occupied  my  imagina- 
tion, and  turn  my  mind  seriously  to 
business.  Alas  !  had  my  vow  been 
as  firmly  kept  as  it  was  sincerely 
made  in  that  moment  of  affliction,  I 
should  not  now  have  the  degrading 
task  of  recording  my  own  humilia- 
tion. But  how  frail  is  poor  human 
nature  ! 

1  entered  upon  my  professional 
career  under  most  favourable  aus- 
pices, and  pursued  it  with  credit  and 
success  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
when  a  disappointment  which  I  had 
not  the  firmness  to  bear,  again  un- 
settled me.  I  had  fixed  my  affections 
upon  a  young  lady  in  every  respect 
qualified  to  make  me  happy,  and  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  esteemed 
by  her  in  retnrn.  My  enthusiastic 
disposition  led  me  to  overlook  all 
obstacles,  I  saw  but  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture,  I  looked  for  complete 
happiness  in  a  union  with  the  be- 
loved one  ;  and  when  I  thought  my- 
self about  to  taste  the  overflowing 
cup  of  bliss,  it  was  dashed  from  my 
lips  for  ever.  Disappointed  in  the 
iiffair  upon  which  my  strongest  hopes 
were  fixed,  and  the  prospect  of  at- 
taining which  had  given  a  stimulus  to 
my  industry,  and  sweetened  my  toil, 
I  became  a  wretched,  careless  being. 
I  lost  all  steadiness,  neglected  my 
business,  and  dissipated  my  money. 
Tossed  about  by  my  despair,  I  was 
like  a  ship  without  a  rudder  ;  beating 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  1  had  indeed  no  longer  a  ha- 
ven to  make. 

My  former  predilection  for  the 
stage  now  returned,  and,  yielding  to 
its  influence,  I  determined  to  try  my 
fortune  in  a  profession  for  which  my 
vanity  persuaded  me  I  had  tulent ; 
besides,  its  nature  seemed  to  promise 
me  that  refuge  from  thought  I  could 
not  hope  to  find  in  the  dull  routine 
©flaw  proceedings.      Enamoured  of 


this  hazardous  project,  excited  by  its 
novelty,  and  dazzled  by  fancy  pic- 
tures of  its  advantages,  I  was  not  long 
in  making  preparation  to  quit  the 
home,  which  to  me  had  now  lost  its 
chief  attraction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of 
June,  celebrated  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  to  me 
still  more  remarkable  as  the  com- 
mencement of  my  self-sought  misfor- 
tunes, I,  without  any  intimation  to 
my  friends,  embarked  on  board  the 
steam-packet,  and  sailed  for  Bristol. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Bath  with 
the  intention  of  making  my  first  at- 
tempt at  the  theatre  in  that  city  ;  but 
finding  the  season  about  to  dose,  I 
loft  Bath,  and  proceeded  to  Birming- 
ham. At  the  latter  place  the  thea- 
trical campaign  had  just  commenced, 
and  having  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  manager,  1  immediately  waited 
upon  him.  He  received  me  politely, 
but  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in 
my  way,  with  the  view  of  diverting 
me  from  so  foolish  a  project.  I  was 
not,  however,  easily  to  be  deterred 
from  the  execution  of  the  scheme  I 
had  so  long  fostered  ;  and  I  perse- 
vered until  I  wrung  from  him  a  re- 
luctant consent,  that  I  should  under- 
take the  part  of  O'Dounell  in  Henri 
Quatre  the  following  evening.  The 
time  for  preparation  was  short,  and  I 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  play  ;  but 
such  a  trifling  matter  was  nothing  to 
my  sanguine  spirit.  Having  procur- 
ed the  part,  I  laboured  incessantly 
until  I  had  made  myself  master  of 
the  words  set  down  for  me.  This,  I 
thought,  was  all  that  could  be  neces- 
sary on  my  part :  my  genius,  I  con- 
ceived, would  do  the  rest.  Thus 
prepared,  I  went  to  the  theatre  on 
the  appointed  evening,  saying  to 
mysellj 

"  This  is  the  night, 
Tliat  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite." 

I  thought  myself  prodigiously  fine 
when  I  had  put  on  the  dress  laid  out 
for  me;  and  as  1  strutted  before  the 
glass  1  fancied  I  was  certain  of  suc- 
cess. My  heart  swelled  proudly  as 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  involuntary 
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burst  of  applause  which  must  follow 
my  first  appearance,  the  modest  e!e- 
gnuce  of  my  bow  in  acknowledge- 
ment, the  rapture  with  which  each  of 
iny  speeches  would  be  received,  and 
the  glowing  colours  in  which  the  pa- 
pers of  ihe  next  day  would  paint  the 
merits  of  him  who  was  to  outshine 
John  Kemble  as 

"  Hyperion  to  a  satyr." 

At  length  the  glorious  moment  ar- 
rived ;  O'Donnell  was  called,  an/i 
bold  as  a  lion  I  approached  the 
stage  ;  but  scarcely  had  I  set  my  foot 
upon  that  dangerous  ground,  scarce- 
ly had  I  cast  one  glance  upon  the 
audience  and  the  lights,  when  the 
few  senses  I  had  ever  possessed, 
with  one  accord  deserted  me,  and  I 
stood  before  my  judges  a  senseless 
image  of  egregious  foil}' — 

"  Obstupui  steteruntque  cotniE,  et  vox  faucibus 
hiBsit." 

The  gentleman  who  played  Eugene, 
to  whom  my  first  speech  should  have 
been  addressed,  grasped  my  hand, 
and  goodnaturedly  whispered  "■  Go 
on."'  This  aroused  me  a  little  from 
the  stupor  which  had  seized  my 
senses,  but  it  was  only  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  horrors  that  surrounded 
me.  I  essayed  to  speak,  but  in  vain ; 
my  tongue  refused  to  perform  its  of- 
fice. I  endeavoured  to  move,  but 
without  success  ;  my  feet  seemed  ri- 
veted to  the  boards.  How  long  I 
might  have  remained  in  this  state  I 
know  not,  had  not  a  coarse  voice 
from  the  gallery,  echoed  by  twenty 
more,  shouted  "  Speak  up  !"  This 
gentle  hint,  given  in  the  true  style  of 
"  buttc'n-making  breeding  and  Brum- 
magem politeness,"  was  irresistible, 
and  I  did  speak,  but  not  so  as  to  bo 
heard  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  or- 
chestra. ^'  The  gods  impatient  of 
delay-'  could  brook  suspense  no  long- 
ei--_lbey  had  paid  their  money,  and 
had  a  right  to  know  what  was  going 
forward  ;  and  they  eniered  their  pro- 
teit  against  the  proceedings  by  a  loud 
and  general  hiss.  This  ungentle 
usage  excited  my  indignation,  and  I 
actually  walked  down  to  the  foot- 
lights for  the  purpose  of  addressing- 


the  audience  ;  but  ere  I  .could  read. 
the  bright  boundary  which  oil  or  gas 
had  placed  between  the  hissers  and 
the  hissed,  my  courage  failed  me, 
and  I  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
a  secme  retreat.  I  was  conscious  of 
being  superlatively  ridiculous  ;  this 
consciousness  did  not  tend  to  dimi- 
nish my  awkwardup"^^.  All  this  was 
high  fun  to  the  gods,  and  they  shout- 
ed with  delight,  wiiile  the  people  in 
the  boxes  tittered,  and  the  pit  shook 
whh  laughter.  I  now  scowled  with 
rage,  and  louked  big,  but  all  to  no 
purpose  ;  I  bowed,  and  my  signs  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  heard,  biit, 
when  silence  was  obtained,  I  could 
not  speak,  and  confusion  again  cover- 
ed me.  Some  called  out  "  Fair  play," 
'•  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by," 
"  Hear  him,  hear  him  ;"  bui  the  ma- 
jority with  stentorian  voices  shoufed 
"Off!  off!  off!"  LrU.ited  and  mor- 
tified, astonished  and  bewildered^  I 
knew  not  what  I  did,  but  suffered 
some  friendly  hand  to  lead  me,  un- 
conscious as  I  was,  from  the  stage  ; 
and  thus  ended  the  first  scene  of  ray 
actorship.  Not  daunted  by  this  dis- 
astrous commencement,  I  persevered 
throughout  the  play,  in  hopes  of  re- 
trieving my  forfeited  honour,  but  still 
committing  every  kind  of  blunder, 
and  experiencing  the  same  treatment. 
In  short,  during  the  whole  perform- 
ance, I  was  the  object  alternately  of 
laughter  and  hissing,  of  mirth  and 
anger.  At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  I 
retired  from  the  stage,  covered  with 
shame  instead  of  glory,  with  vexa- 
tion and  repentance.  I  was  now 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  worth  of  my 
theatrical  talents,  and  fully  resolved 
never  more  to  give  them  a  trial.  In 
a  newspaper  critique  which  appear- 
ed the  next  day,  I  was  congratulated 
upon  the  brilliant  success  which  had 
crowned  my  efforts,  and  advised  ne- 
ver to  condescend  in  future  to  play 
any  part  inferior  to  Timeleon  in  the 
Grecian  Daughter,  or  Fortinbras  in 
Hamlet,  characters  which  are  merely 
alluded  to,  and  never  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  audience.  To 
avoid  the  repetition  of  this  annoy- 
ance,  and  various  jeers  to  which  I 
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had  subjected  myself,  I  fled  from 
Birmingham  as  from  a  pestilential  re- 
gion, and  took  my  route  to  Loudon, 
In  Loudon  I  gradually  recovered 
from  the  mortification  I  had  under- 
gone, and  my  mind  returned  to  its 
wonted  state.  I  soon  became  capa- 
ble of  reviewing  without  pain,  the 
circumstances  of  my  late  adventure. 
From  tins  review  it  appeared  that 
fair  play  was  not  allowed  me,  and 
that  unkind  usage  had  deprived  me 
of  the  power  of  displaying  those  tal- 
ents, which  a  little  indulgence  might 
have  encounged  to  develope  them- 
selves. Under  this  impression,  and 
fanned  by  the  breath  of  vanity,  the 
flame  which  had  been  smothered,  but 
not  extinguished,  again  burst  forth  ; 
I  again  became  the  victim  of  the  the- 
atrical mania.  Experience  had,  how- 
ever, taught  me  something,  and,  pro- 
fiting by  her  hints,  I  determined  that 
in  my  future  attempts  to  climb 

"  The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 
afar," 

I  would  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der. I  therefore  made  diligent  in- 
quiry respecting  the  small  theatres 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  hav- 
ing ascertairied  that  a  company  was 
performing  at  Windsor,  I  repaired  to 
that  town,  waited  upon  the  manager, 
and  oflered  my  services  as  a  volun- 
teer. To  a  country  manager  the  of- 
fer was  too  tempting  for  refusal. 
Recruits  such  as  I  was,  well  dressed 
and  serving  gratuitoasly,  were  not 
every  day  to  Ijc  met  with  ;  1  was  at 
once  declared  a  meuiber  of  the  corps 
draviatiqne.  This  point  being  ad- 
justed, my  >:ext  care  was  to  provide 
myself  with  q  lodging,  suitable  to  the 
then  declining  state  of  my  purse,  and 
I  soon  succeeded.  It  was  certainly 
not  sucJ!  a  lodging  as  I  hai  been  ac- 
customed to.  The  sitting  room  was 
small  and  meanly  furnishec',  and  the 
bed-room  was  a  narrow  attic,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
roof,  it  was  impossible  to  stand  up- 
right, except  immediately  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  furniture  of  the  dormitory 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  cham- 
ber itself —it  was    miserable   in   the 


extreme ;  and  yet  such  was  my  infa- 
tuation, that  though  I  had  been  from 
infancy  accustomed  to  every  comfort 
that  money  could  procure,  I  was 
content  to  put  up  with  it  for  the  sake 
of  being  an  actor. 

The  first  part  allotted  to  me  was 
that  of  a  fop  in  Tom  and  Jerry  ;  and 
although  I  was  dreadfully  agitated, 
the  recollection  of  my  recent  dis- 
grace was  too  strong  to  allow  me  to 
give  way  to  fear ;  I  mustered  resolu- 
tion enough  to  carry  me  through  the 
task — at  least  without  being  hissed. 
Encouraged  by  this  negative  success, 
and  becoming  familiar  with  the  au- 
dience before  me,  and  the  other  ac- 
tors, I  grew  bolder  and  bolder  oit 
each  succeeding  attempt,  and  in  a 
short  time  fancied  myself  equal  to 
any  part  in  the  range  of  the  drama. 
Amongst  the  many  characters  which 
I  subsequently  undertook,  was  the 
Irishman  in  "  Rosina."  Of  my  per- 
formance in  this  character  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly proud,  for  it  had  elicited 
the  rapturous  applause  of  a  "  regi- 
ment of  Irish  dragoons"  then  quar- 
tered in  the  town.  One  evening, 
just  as  I  had  completed  my  toilet  for 
the  elegant  Hibernian,  (a  task  which 
for  convenience  I  generally  fulfilled 
at  my  lodging)  and  when  I  was  dress- 
ed in  a  tattered  grey  jacket,  a  pair 
of  patched  and  greasy  leather  inex- 
pressibles, old  worsted  stocking* 
darned  with  various  colours,  shoes  to 
match,  and  every  other  article  after 
the  same  character  I  was  infurmed 
that  a  gentlem.on  wished  to  see  me. 
Thinking  that  the  visitor  could  be  no 
other  than  one  of  my  brother  por- 
furmers,  come,  as  was  the  custom,  to 
borrow  some  portion  of  my  ward- 
robe for  thp  evening,  I  desired  that 
he  should  walk  up.  Chairs  being 
scarce,  I  was  silling  on  the  bed  in 
thn  elegant  attic  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  in  my  acting 
attire.  The  door  opened,  and  one 
of  my  most  intimate  friends,  a  young 
surgeon  of  Dublin,  stood  before  me. 
I  felt  thunderstruck,  while  my  friend 
stood  at  the  door  survaying  me  and 
my  apartment  with  aa  expression  of 
countenance,  in    which   air.a.'^ement. 
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hidignation,  and  grief,  seemed  strug- 
gling for  predominance. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  he  at  length 
exclainjed,  "  can  it  be  ?  are  you  al- 
ready reduced  to  this  state  of  abject 
misery  ?"  Recovering  my  presence 
of  mind,  I  welcomed  him  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  begged  him  to  be  seated 
while  I  explained  to  him  the  cause 
of  my  present  appearance.  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  my  rags  were 
badges  of  honourable  distinction,  and 
that  my  lodging  was  such  as  actors 
of  note  had  used  from  time  immemo- 
rial. He  was  not  to  be  thus  satisfied, 
and  implored  me  to  renounce  a  way 
of  life  which  could  lead  only  to  ruin 
and  disgrace.  He  informed  me, 
that,  anxious  to  restore  me  to  my 
friends,  whose  grief  he  painted  in 
the  most  vivid  colours,  he  had  un- 
dertaken the  journey  to  England, 
and  had  long  sought  me  in  vain,  un- 
til accident  discovered  the  place  of 
my  abode  and  the  nature  of  my  oc- 
cupation. He  said  that  he  was  com- 
missioned by  my  mother  to  entreat 
that  I  would  return  to  her,  and  that 
no  endeavour  should  be  spared  to 
promote  my  comfort  and  happiness. 
He  used  every  argument  which 
friendship  or  reason  could  suggest, 
to  induce  me  to  abandon  my  folly 
and  accompany  him  home.  But  all 
was  in  vain  :  I  was  too  closely  wed- 
ded to  the  life  I  had  chosen,  and  I 
suffer&d  that  kind-hearted  young  man 
to  leave  me  in  anger  and  disgast. 

With  my  present  company  of  ac- 
tors I  passed  six  weeks  completely 
to  my  satisfaction,  for  my  mornings 
were  occupied  in  rehearsals,  my 
evenings  in  acting,  and  the  intervals 
of  time  in  study  :  I  thought  the  life 
of  an  actor  the  most  delightful  in  the 
world.  My  good  opinion  of  myself 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  although  1 
occasionally  received  some  slight 
check,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen. 

I  was  oue  d;iy  reading  the  paper 
in  the  cotTee-room  of  one  of  ihe  prin- 
cipal inns,  when  a  gentleman  of  fash- 
ionable appearance  entered  into  con- 
versation with  me.  After  some  pre- 
liminarv  observations,  he  said, "  What 


a  wretched  company  of  actors  you 
have  here  !"     I  answered  that  some 
of  them  were  bad   enough,  and  in- 
quired  if  he  had  been  at  the  theatre 
the  preceding  night.      "  Oh  !    yes," 
said  he,  '<  and  I  have  had  enough  of 
it."     "  Pray,  Sir,"  inquired  I,  "  what 
did  you  think  of  the  tall  thin  young 
man,  who  wore  a  brown   frock   coat 
and  white  trowsers  ?"      "  Think   of 
him  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  why,  Sir,  bis 
was  the  most   miserable   attempt   at 
acting   I    have    ever    witnessed.       I 
would   recommend   the   manager  to 
employ   him   in   future  in   trimming 
the  lamps."      "  Sir,"  said   I,   rising 
and  bowing,   "  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  wishes.      I  am   the  individual 
of  whom  you  are  pleased  to  express 
yourself    in    such    flattering    terms. 
Good  morning,  Sir  :" — and  I  waiked 
out  of  the  room  with  no  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  stranger's  discernment. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  sea- 
son terminated ;    and   the    company 
separated  each  to   seek  or   to   fulfil 
some   new  engagement.      T    found, 
upon  examining  into  the  state  of  my 
finances,  that  my  remaining  stock  of 
cash   was  wholly  inadequate   to    the 
demands  upon  it,  and  that  without  a 
supply  I  couW  not  leave   the   town. 
I  therefore    applied   to   an    IsrHelite 
who  dealt  in  jewellery,  and  request- 
ed him  to  buy  my  watch,  which  had 
cost   me    twelve  guineas  but  a    few 
months  before.      I   had   always   re- 
garded it  as  a  good  time-keeper,  but 
I  now  discovered   a   thousand   faults 
in    it,   which    I  should    never    have 
known  but  for  the  sagacity  of  Moses, 
who  pointed  them  all   out  carefully, 
solemnly  asuring  me  that  it  was  not 
worth  thirty   shillings :    in   fact,    life 
would  sell  me  better  for  the  money. 
but  that,   as   I   was    in   distress,    he 
would  give  me  forty  shillings  for  it. 
and  take  his  chance   of  selling    it  to 
some  one  who   might  not  know  the 
value  of  such  things.       I  was  by  no 
means  satisfied    with  this   offer,  and 
was    about   to   leave  the  shop,  wiieii 
lie  made  an  advance  of  five  shillings, 
to  which  he  gradually  made  additions 
until  his  ofier  reached  three  pounds, 
and  there  he  protested  his  consciencf 
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obliged  him  to  stop.  3fij  conscience, 
however,  would  not  allow  me  to  take 
this  sum,  chiefly  because  it  was  not 
equal  to  my  purposes,  and  I  left  the 
shop  in  distress,  when  the  Jew  fol- 
lowed me  and  said  that  rather  than 
let  me  be  annoyed  he  would  give  me 
three  pounds  ten  shillings.  At  last 
declaring  it  was  robbing  himself  and 
his  heirs,  he  gave  me  four  pounds. 
With  the  money  thus  raised,  I  paid 
my  debts,  and  got  to  London,  with  a 
little  experience  and  half  a  crown  in 
money.  I  had  scarcely  alighted  from 
the  coach,  when  I  was  accosted  by 
one  of  my  fellow  performers  at  Wind- 
sor, whose  name  was  Douglas,  the 
primo  huffo  of  the  company.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  he  inquired  if 
I  had  any  money.  I  instantly  told 
him  the  extent  of  my  purse  ;  then 
said  he,  I  humbly  move  that  we  en- 
ter into  partnership,  for  I  have  eigh- 
teen pence.  I  could  see  no  resona- 
ble  objection  to  this  proposal,  even 
though  my  share  of  the  capital  was 
the  largest ;  and  having  signified  my 
assent,  we  forthwith  set  out  in  quest 
of  lodgings.  After  diligent  search, 
we  provided  ourselves  with  two  bed- 
rooms in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tot- 
tenham-court-road, at  the  rate  of 
nine  shillings  per  week.  One  of  the 
bed-rooms  being  a  large  airy  room, 
it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  used 
likewise  as  a  parlour,  and  that  I, 
having  the  largest  share  of  the  capi- 
tal, should  sleep  in  it.  These  pre- 
liminaries being  adjusted,  we  resolv- 
ed ourselves  into  a  committee  of  sup- 
ply, being  fully  persuaded  that  we 
could  not  long  exis.t  upon  four  shil- 
lings, and  it  was  determined  that 
each  should  apply  to  his  friends  for 
assistance,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Douglas'  watch  should  be  pawned 
for  our  present  exigencies.  This 
was  no  sooner  resolved  upon  than 
executed  ;  letters  were  written,  and 
ive  sat  down  as  happy  as  princes  to 
a  good  beefsteak  and  a  quart  of  Bar- 
clay, Perkins  and  Co.  For  a  fort- 
night all  went  on  comfortably,  and 
we  busied  ourselves  looking  out  for 
engagements  ;  but  even  thirty  shil- 
lings could  not  last  for  ever,  and  in 
48     ATHBNBUM,  vot.  7»  2W  seri^es^ 


spite  of  our  endeavours  the  last  shil-' 
ling  made  its  appearance  without  our 
receiving  any  intelligence  from  home. 
The  consideration  of  the  solitary 
shilling  sank  my  spirits  to  the  low- 
est ebb  ;  I  was  conscious  of  having 
forfeited  all  claim  to  the  assistance  of 
my  family  ;  I  saw  no  prospect  of 
employment,  and  1  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn  for  relief.  One  morn- 
ing after  Douglas  had  gone  out,  the 
servant  girl  brought  me  something 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper,  which 
she  said  she  had  found  in  his  bed. 
It  felt  so  very  like  money  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
examining  it ;  and  opening  the  par- 
cel I  found  ten  shillings.  True  to 
the  character  and  thrift  of  a  Scotch- 
man, he  had  provided  for  a  rainy 
day,  which,  he  afterwards  told  me, 
judging  from  my  disposition,  he  saw 
would  not  fail  soon  to  visit  us.  When 
he  came  home,  I  was  half  inclined  to 
be  offended  with  him  for  deceiving 
me,  but  could  not  really  feel  angry, 
so  much  was  I  pleased  with  the  pos- 
sessioo  of  the  money.  For  a  time 
this  supply  cheered  us,  but  it  was 
soon  exhausted.  "  Now,  indeed," 
cried  I,  "  we  are  likely  to  starve  !" 
but  scarcely  had  I  pronounced  the 
words  when  the  loud  knock  of  the 
twopenny  postman  made  me  start 
from  my  chair.  "  Whom  can  this 
be  for  ?"  said  I.  The  entrance  of 
the  girl  with  a  letter  for  me  put  an 
end  to  our  doubt.  Eagerly  1  broke 
the  seal,  and  found  that  it  was  from 
a  stranger,  informing  roe  that  if  I 
would  call  upon  him  the  next  day, 
he  could  offer  me  an  engagement  for 
the  Cheltenham  theatre.  "  Now," 
exclaimed  I,  exultingly,  "  this  is  as  it 
should  be ;  my  name  has  already 
reached  Cheltenham,  the  gay,  fash- 
ionable and  elegant  Cheltenham  ; 
and  I  am  offered  an  engagement  for 
that  place.  Well,  let  Cynics  scoff  as 
they  will,  merit  is  sure  to  be  re- 
warded.^' 

I  was  so  overjoyed  that  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  Cheltenham.  I 
got  a  map  and  traced  out  the  jour- 
ney, fancying  myself  already  on  the 
road.    Next  mornino;  l  was  punctual 
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to  my  appointment,  saw  the  gentle- 
man who  had  written  to  me,  and 
concluded  an  engagement  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Cheltenham  season, 
then  about  eight  weeks,  at  the  hand- 
sortie  salary  of  twenty-five  shillings 
per  week,  for  which  I  agreed  to  make 
myself  generally  useful,  that  is  to  say, 
to  play  any  part  allotted  me,  howe- 
ver degrading  or  disagreeable. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  fall  was  there  ray  countrymen  !" 

My  professional  earnings  at  home, 
during  the  two  years  that  1  was  stea- 
dy, were  never  less  than  six  guineas 
a  week,  with  every  prospect  of  an 
increrase,  and  that  too  in  a  reputable 
business,  "  Heu  mihi  dolor  !"  By 
a  lucky  coincidence,  the  very  next 
post  brought  me  a  letter  from  home, 
enclosing  a  little  money.  I  was  thus 
unexpectedly  furnished  with  the 
means  of  making  the  journey.  Leav- 
ing Douglas  fifteen  shillings,  and  re- 
serving to  myself  one  pound  for 
coach  fare,  and  five  shillings  for  sun- 
dries, I  set  off  the  next  day,  and  ar- 
rived at  Cheltenham  with  about  two 
shillings  in  ray  purse. 

At  Cheltenham,  however,  the  shal- 
lowness of  my  purse  did  not  signify, 
and  having  procured  a  lodging  at 
four  shillings  per  week,  I  easily  con- 
trived to  get  credit  for  eatables  and 
drinkables  until  the  ensuing  Satur- 
day, when  I  received  my  salary,  the 
first  I  had  ever  earned  by  my  thea- 
trical exertions^  My  first  appearance 
on  the  Cheltsnham  boards  was  in 
the  important  part  of  the  Sheriff  in 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  which  play  the 
well  known  amateur  Colonel  Berke- 
ley played  the  Prince,  and  his  bro- 
ther Augustus,  Falstaft'.  I  had  there- 
fore a  claim  on  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Colonel  similar  to  that  of  the 
man  on  the  eminent  actor  whom  he 
reminded  that  he  had  played  the 
Cock  to  his  Ghost  in  Hamlet.  I 
thought  then  and  still  think  the  Colo- 
nel a  good  amateur  actor,  and  the 
best  stage-manager  I  ever  saw,  for  I 
never  met  any  other  man  who  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  business  added  such 
persevering  industry  and  zeal.  I  well 
remember  that  the  play  of  Henry 


the  Fourth,  under  his  direction,  un- 
derwent sixteen  rehearsals,  which  Ij 
having  only  six  lines  to  speak, thought 
a  great  bore.  The  good  effect  of 
this  drilling  was  evident  when  the 
play  came  to  be  acted,  for  every  one 
was  to  the  letter  perfect,  and  even  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  through 
without  stumbling. 

Having  thus  made  my  ground  sure, 
I  bethought  me  of  my  friend  Doug- 
las, and  so  glowingly  did  I  represent 
his  qualifications  to  the  manager, 
that  I  procured  him  an  engagement 
as  singer,  at  the  salary  of  two  pounds 
per  week.  Upon  this  engagement 
he  came  to  Cheltenham,  and  a  se- 
cond room  being  to  let  in  the  house 
where  1  lodged,  we  again  became 
messmates.  In  the  theltenham  the- 
atre, I  played  a  variety  of  parts  with- 
out any  marked  disgrace,  a  fact  which 
I  now  attribute  to  the  urbanit)'  of 
the  audience,  for  I  am  well  assured 
that  I  was  far  from  being  tolerable 
as  an  actor.  However,  as  I  did  not 
think  so  then,  ray  apparent  success 
was  pleasing  to  my  vanity,  and  I  was 
on  excellent  terms  with  myself.  I 
passed  my  time  very  agreeably,  for 
Douglas  having  hired  a  piano  for  the 
purpose  of  practising,  our  lodging 
became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  mu- 
sical men  of  the  theatre,  who  usually 
every  non-play  night  assembled  there, 
and  sang  glees  and  duets.  I  contri- 
buted to  the  harmony  in  the  only 
way  I  could,  by  mixing  whisky- 
punch  after  the  true  Hibernian  style. 
Such  gay  living  was,  however,  so  un- 
siiited  to  my  means,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  depart,  I  was  without  a  shil- 
ling. In  this  dilemma  the  prudent 
Scot  again  befriended  me,  for  he  had 
saved  three  pounds,  and  to  his  thrifty 
conduct  I  was  indebted  for  the  means 
of  reaching  London. 

We  arrived  in  town,  wearied,  dis- 
pirited and  cold,  late  in  the  evening 
of  one  of  the  damp  chilly  days  in  the 
middle  of  November.  We  could 
muster  but  five  or  six  shillings  in  our 
joint  purse,  and  were  not  provided 
with  a  lodging ;  it  was  then  too  late 
to  seek  one,  and  it  became  absolute- 
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iy  necessary  to  put  up  for  that  night 
at  a  hotel.  We  accordingly  stop- 
ped at  a  respectable  house  in  Oxford- 
street,  resolving  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable,  and  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence to  send  us  the  means  of  pay- 
ing the  bill  in  the  morning.  Accord- 
ingly, we  had  a  good  supper,  of 
which  we  stood  much  in  need ;  and 
having  qualified  it  with  a  glass  or 
two  of  brandy  and  water,  we  retired 
to  rest,  and  slept  as  soundly,  per- 
haps more  soundly,  than  if  we  had 
been  possessed  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  After  breakfast  next  day 
we  held  a  consultation  upon  raising 
money  to  discharge  our  bill,  and  we 
agreed  each  should  go  in  search  of 
his  acquaintances  and  endeavour  to 
borrow  a  trifle,  and  meet  at  the  ho- 
tel at  the  dinner-hour.  When  we 
met  however,  the  length  of  our  faces 
too  plainly  told  our  disappointment. 
We  had  returned  as  we  set  out,  ex- 
cepting that  each  of  us  had  acquired 
an  enormous  appetite.  To  satisfy 
our  hunger  we  ordered  a  beafsteak  ; 
and  having  disposed  of  that  and  a 
glass  to  cheer  our  spirits,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  by  so  much 
had  our  expenses  been  increased 
while  our  funds  continued  unim- 
proved. Pondering  over  the  means 
of  extrication,  an  expedient  occur- 
red to  me,  which,  however  unpleas- 
ant, I  determined  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution. I  had  some  good  clothes, 
and  there  was  a  pav/nbroker  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  great  difficul- 
ty was  to  get  the  clothes  out  of  the 
house  unobserved  ;  but  that  difficul- 
ty was  soon  removed.  Having  com- 
municated my  plan  to  Douglas,  we 
went  up  stairs  to  my  bed-room,  where 
I  took  from  my  trunk  four  good 
coats,  which  I  folded  separately, 
while  he  passed  a  silk  handkerchief 
round  and  secured  them  to  my  body. 
1  then  put  on  my  travelling  cloak, 
which  being  very  large,  completely 
concealed  the  cargo  with  which  I 
had  loaded  myself,  and  a  slight  ap- 
pearance of  corpulenc}'  was  all  which 
could  be  perceived.  Thus  prepared 
I  sent  Douglas  forth  to  see  that  the 
roast  was  clear ;  and   following  hira 


with  cautious  steps,  I  had  descend- 
ed one  flight  of  the  stairs  when  one 
of  the  waiters  was  seen  coming  up. 
In  a  moment  I  was  in  my  room 
again,  and  when  there  J  had  some 
difficulty  to  prevent  myself  from 
fainting,  so  overcome  was  I  with  ter- 
ror ;  for  had  I  been  delected  I  must 
have  appeared  like  a  thief.  The 
coast  being  pronounced  clear  again, 
I  made  a  second  attempt,  and  luckily 
got  out  of  the  house  without  farther 
interruption.  When  in  the  street  I 
almost  flew  until  1  reached  the  three 
balls;  and  entering  at  the  friendly 
door,  above  which  was  written 
"  Money  lent,"  I  joyfully  deposited 
my  burthen  on  the  counter.  The 
money  raised  by  this  expedient  was 
two  pounds.  Happy  in  possessing 
the  cash,  I  returned  to  the  hotel  in 
lighter  spirits  than  I  had  enjoyed  for 
some  days. 

We  next  took  a  lodging  in  an  ob- 
scure street  close  to  Leicester-square, 
paid  our  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  re- 
moved our  luggage  to  our  new  quar- 
ters, consisting  of  two  bed-rooms. 
Here  we  remained  many  weeks  in  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  poverty, 
frequently  having  no  other  meal  than 
tea  in  the  morning  and  evening; 
sometimes,  through  accident  or  the 
kindness  of  an  acquaintance,  we  got 
a  good  dinner ;  but  more  frequently 
a  walk  in  the  Regent's  Park,  or  a 
peep  at  the  print-shops,  was  its  sub- 
stitute. At  the  close  of  each  week 
I  was  obliged  to  pawn  an  article  of 
clothing  in  order  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
by  these  means  my  wardrobe  rapid- 
ly diminished.  At  length  I  muster- 
ed resolution  and  wrote  my  mother 
a  penitent  letter,  which  procured  me 
five  pounds ;  and  Douglas  having 
at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  making 
an  engagement  for  the  Exeter  thea- 
tre, I  divided  the  money  with  him 
after  paying  some  arrears  of  rent. 
He  left  town  promising  me  a  remit- 
tance as  soon  as  possible.  Having 
some  hope  of  obtaining  employment 
at  the  Greenwich  Theatre,  I  went 
to  that  place  and  remained  a  fort- 
night in  fruitless  expectation.  At 
tke  end  of  that  period  I  returned  to 
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London,  my   money  was  exhausted, 
and    I  was    compelied   to   have   re- 
course again  to  a  hotel  in  order  to 
avoid    actual  starvation.     I  accord- 
ingly took  ray  abode  at  a  house  not 
far  from   Covent  Garden.     In  order 
to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  my  expens- 
es,  1  wrote  immediately  to  a  friend 
in  Dublin,  stating  my  circumstances, 
and   soliciting   a  trifling   loan  ;    but 
to  that  application    I  never  received 
an  answer  ;  and    when    my  bill   for 
the  first  week  was  presented,    I  was 
obliged  to  beg  a  little  indulgence  on 
the  score  of  being  disappointed  of  a 
remittance.  While  at  dinner  one  day 
in  the    coffee-room,    a  very  dashing, 
elegant- looking  fellow,  with  a  huge 
bunch  of  seals  and  all  the  other  ap- 
purtenances  of    dandyism,    entered 
into  conversation  with  me  ;  and  hav- 
ing  introduced    himself    as   a    Mr. 
Somebody  from  the  city,  whose  old 
dad  was   immensely  rich,  he  politely 
invited  me  to  take  a  share  of  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.     I  at   first  declined   his 
otier  ;  hut  his  kindness  was  such  that 
he  would  take  no  excuse,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  comply.     Flattered  by  his 
civility,  and   pleased   with  the  wine, 
which  in  my  low  spirits  was    a  wel- 
come treat,    I  made  no  objection  to 
the  appearance  of  a  second    bottle, 
but  helped    to  finish    that  also,   and 
went   to  bed    highly  delighted  with 
myself,  my    entertainer,  and  all  the 
world    besides.       In     the    morning, 
howevnr,    I    found  that    "  all  is  not 
gold    that   glitters  ;"     for   my  kind 
friend   had  absconded  and  left  me  to 
pay   for  two  bottles  of  wine    and  an 
expensive   decanter    which    he    had 
broken.     This  formed  a  most  unsea- 
sonable  addition    to   my  bill ;  but  it 
gave  me  a  useful   lesson,   and  I  was 
ever  after  more  cautious  of  accepting 
such  marks  of  kindness  from  strang- 
ers, particularly  the  race  who  haunt 
the  west  end  of  town,  dressed  in  the 
pink   of  the    mode,     aping    men    of 
fashion,  but  really  living  in  holes  and 
corners,     I    wis    still    in    hopes    of 
hearing  from  my  friend,  and  anxious- 
ly did    I   watch    the    arrival    of  the 
postman  :   but   day  after    day  passed 
sway  and  no  letter  came.     Several 


times  my  landlord  reminded  me  that 
the  bill  was  unpaid ;  but  I  contrived 
to  put  him  off   with    the  same  pleaj 
until  at  length   his  patience    and  his 
confidence   in   me    were    worn    out. 
One  evening  I  had  an  order  present- 
ed me,  and  went  to  see  the  new  pan- 
tomime at    Covent  Garden  theatre, 
which    was    not     over    till    twelve 
o'clock.    On  my  return,  feeling  much 
exhausted,  I  ordered  some  trifle  for 
supper ;  but,  instead  of  supper,   the 
waiteV  brought   me    a  note  from  the 
landlord  informing  me  that  no  farther 
credit  could    be   given   until  my  bill 
was  paid.     Stung  to  the  soul  by  this 
indignity,  and  disgusted  at  the  cruel- 
ty' and   meanness  which    could   dic- 
tate  a  refusal   at   such    an   hour,  I 
started  from  my  seat,  and,  throwing 
my  cloak  about  me,   rushed  into  the 
street,  resolved,  even  if  death  should 
be    the    consequence,    not   to    pass 
another    night    under    the    fellow's 
roof.     It  was   now  the  beginning  of 
January,    and  the  snow  lay  upon  the 
ground  knee-deep,  and  the  wind  was 
piercingly    cold  :    but    the    passion 
which   raged  within  my  bosom  and 
made   my  blood   boil,    rendered  me 
insensible  of  external  annoyance.     I 
wandered  about  the  streets  for  near- 
ly an  hour,   neither  knowing  or  car- 
ing   where    I    went.     At  length  the 
excessive    cold    reminded  me  of  my 
situation.     I  looked  around  for  some 
place    of    shelter,    in    vain ;    every 
house  was  closed,  nor  had  I  the  poor 
consolation  of  a  companion  in  mis- 
fortune ;  for  such  was  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  that  even  the  unhap- 
py beings  who    usually  frequent  the 
streets  at  night,    had  retired  to  their 
miserable  homes,  and  the  watchmen 
had    ensconced    themselves    snugly 
within  their  boxes,  leaving 

"  The  world  to  wretchedness  and  me." 

Deeply  did  I  now  repent  the  folly 
which  had  led  me  from  my  comfort- 
able home,  deserting  a  respectable 
station  for  one  which  imagination 
had  painted  as  happy  and  glorious, 
but  which  experience  told  me  was 
fraught  with  misery  and  disgrace. 
Vainly  did  I   call  to  mind  the  com*^ 
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forts  of  the  cheerful  fireside  at  home, 
the  maternal  smile  which  had  ever 
welcomed  me  there,  and  the  indes- 
cribable charm  which  presides  over 
a  domestic  circle.  The  contrast  be- 
tween my  past  and  present  circum- 
stances filled  me  with  anguish  :  I  had 
wantonly  sacrificed  good  for  evil, 
comfort  for  misery,  respect  for  con- 
tempt ;  and  I  was  now  a  wretched 
outcast,  cold,  hungry,  penniless,  and 
houseless,  without  prospect  of  relief 
for  the  present,  or  hope  for  the  future. 
What  might  have  been  tiie  conse- 
quence of  these  bitter  reflections  I 
dare  not  think,  had  not  a  merciful 
Providence  directed  my  steps  to  the 
door  of  a  hotel,  where  I  had  in  bet- 
ter limes  expended  considerable  sums 
of  money.     A  light  over  the  door  at- 


tracted my  attention,  and  re-awaken- 
ed hope.  "  Here,"  thought  I,  "  if 
gratitude  and  humanity  have  not  to- 
gether departed  from  the  world — 
here  I  may  surely  expect  a  wel- 
come ;"  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  I 
knocked,  and  was  admitted.  A  large 
party  within  had  caused  the  inmates 
of  the  house  to  slay  up  later  than 
usual.  The  landlord  received  me 
with  cordiality  mixed  with  some  sur- 
prise at  seeing  me  at  such  an  hour : 
he  provided  me  with  a  supper  of  cold 
meat ;  but  so  acute  had  been  my 
mental  affliction  that  I  had  lost  my 
appetite ;  and  after  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  eat,  I  retired  to  bed, 
where  I  lost  for  a  time  all  recollec- 
tion of  my  recent  sufferings. 


SLAVERY  BOTH  UNJUST  AND  UNMERCIFUL. 
(Concluded  from  page  356.) 

"'f^/'IlEN  Ibehold  a  bird  in  a  cage,I  them  from  their  native  home?  If 
"  "  conclude  at  onc((  that  that  was  decrepitude  be  the  only  price  of 
nottheoriginal  placoof itschoice;  but  manumission,  there  is  as  much  hu- 
let  the  door  of  its  cage  be  set  open,  manity  in  it,  as  when  an  old  worn- 
and  it  is  twenty  to  one  that  it  will  out  horse  is  stripped  of  his  shoes  and 
quit  its  confinement,  and  seek  hap-  harness,  and  turned  adrift  to  die. 
piness  in  a  mors  enlarged  field  of  In  mercantile  transactions  there  is 
action.  Liberty  and  slavery  are  ir-  generally  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
reconcileable.  To  say  that  many  of  count.  Now,  between  the  owner 
the  slaves  prefer  slavery  to  liberty,  and  the  slave  how  does  this  account 
is  a  mere  assertion,  and  amounts  to  stand  ?  Ob  a  fair  adjustment,  on 
just  as  much  as  if  a  man  born  blind  which  side  is  the  balance  due  .>* 
were  to  say  that  he  prefers  blindness  There  is  no  just  scale  of  exchange, 
to  sight.  As  no  contract  exists,  so  no  contract 
The  driver  exhorted  the  overbur-  can  be  broken.  Whenever  the  slave 
dcned  ass  to  greater  speed,  urging —  can,  and  is  disposed  to  make  his  es- 
••  That  the  enemy  were  in  pursuit;"  cape,  he  leaves  no  debt  undischarg- 
7—"  If  we  are  taken,"  said  the  ass,  ed.  The  slave-holder  may  be  in- 
'•'  shall  I  have  a  heavier  burden  to  debted  to  the  slave,  but  the  slave  can- 
carry  than  that  I  now  bear  ?"  Tell  not  be  indebted  to  the  slave-holder, 
the  oppressed  Africans  that  when  In  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  and 
they  cease  to  complain,  their  condi-  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians  were 
tion  shall  be  ameliorated.  As  com-  the  debtors,  ("  God  himself  being 
plaint  is  the  very  result  of  oppres-  the  judge,")  and  the  balance  was 
sion  ;  so  it  might  be  argued,  when  paid  by  the  Egyptians,  in  jewels  of 
there  is  no  complaint,  there  is  no  op-  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold.  It  would 
pression  !  Were  the  menagerist  to  have  been  in  vain  for  Pharaoh,  or 
complain  of  the  savage  disposition  of  the  Egyptians,  to  have  pleaded  the 
lions,  wolves,  and  tigers,  it  might  be  right  of  property.  Israel  stood  in- 
retorted,  Why,  then,  did  you   bring  debted,  in  equity,  to  the  Egyptians, 
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(in  the  first  instance,)  for  tlieir  hu- 
manity. But  the  obligation  was  ab- 
rogated, as  soon  as  the  Eg3'ptians 
assumed  the  right  of  property  in  the 
persons  of  the  Hebrews.  The  He- 
brews had  neither  given  nor  sold 
themselves  to  the  Egyptians.  Neith- 
er can  it  be  said,  that  the  Africans 
have  given  or  sold  themselves  to  the 
West  India  planters. 

That  the  planters  are  in  posses- 
sion, is  a  well-authenticated  fact  : 
and  that  the  Egyptians  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Hebrews,  was  not  less 
true.  If  reciprocity  was  the  basis 
of  intercourse,  in  the  first  instance, 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  He- 
brews, it  degenerated  in  the  Egyp- 
tians to  downright  oppression  and 
cruelty.  From  the  period  when  the 
West  India  islands  became  possessed 
by  Europeans  and  Africans ;  and 
from  the  terms  on  which  the  con- 
nexion first  commenced,  I  will  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  as  it  never  could 
commence  upon  the  principle  now 
contended  for,  compensation  to  the 
planters  for  the  loss  of  Negro  slaves 
would  be  a  less  just  demand,  than 
ivould  compensation  be  from  the 
planters  to  the  slaves  for  past  services. 

We  will  not  inquire  how  the  Eu- 
ropeans became  possessed  of  the 
West  India  islands.  They  are  now 
in  possession  of  them.  We  may, 
however,  ask,  how  did  the  European 
become  possessed  of  the  African  ? 
What  kind  of  original  title  can  be 
produced  to  show  how  the  first  slave 
became  such  ?  and  how,  by  fair  de- 
duction, the  children,  grand-children, 
great,  and  great,  great  grand-children 
of  such  slave,  or  slaves,  became  the 
property  of  such  European,  or  Eu- 
ropeans, and  continue  such  to  this 
day?  Can  that  nation  be  said  to  be 
civilized,  which  takes  by  stratagem, 
and  keeps  by  force,  any  human  bc- 
in"'  ?  Is  there  an  institute  in  British 
jurisprudence,  to  patronize  a  British 
subject  in  seizing  and  keeping  pos- 
session, by  force,  any  fellow-crea- 
ture ?  Were  it  known  to  the  Bri- 
tish legislature  that  a  British  ship  had 
been  taken,  and  its  crew  made  slaves, 
by  any  other  nation,  would  not  the 


British  government  demand  the  li- 
beration of  such  crew  from  such  go- 
vernment, at  its  peril  ? 

In  Great  Britain,  the  sovereign  has 
his  servants  ;  the  lord  has  his  ser- 
vants ;  the  mercliant,  manufacturer, 
&c.  all  have  their  servants  ;  but  not 
slaves  !  If  there  be  a  fag-end  in  Bri- 
tish legislation,  it  surely  is  in  colo- 
nial justice  !  So  finely  tuned  are  all 
the  instruments  of  British  justice,  that 
one  single  act  of  injustice  would  pro- 
duce discordance  throughout  the 
whole  nation ;  even  the  sovereign 
himself  must  be  out  of  tune  ! 

So  far  is  possession  from  constitut- 
ing a  right  (in  many  instances)  to 
specific  property,  that  it  renders  the 
holder  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  not 
having  come  fairly  by  such  property. 
Moreover,  it  has  often  happened, 
that  for  want  of  a  legitimate  title,  a 
man  has  been  dispossessed  of  that  of 
which  he  had  long  held  possession. 

Murder,  manslaughter,  or  homi- 
cide, may  be  justly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  some  person  or  persons,  for  the 
death  of  all  those  Africans  who  have 
j)erished  between  the  shores  of  Afri- 
ca and  the  West  India  islands.  Their 
premature  death  is  chargeable  upon 
those  who  were  accessary  to  such 
death.  Merchants,  factors,  captains, 
planters,  and  even  government  itself, 
are  implicated  in  this  long  continued 
tragedy  !  Upon  what  scale  of  com- 
putation is  European  and  African  hu- 
man life  contrasted  ?  If  one  British 
white  subject,  wilfully  or  accidental- 
ly slain,  demands  a  legal  investiga- 
tion, how  is  it  that  thousands  of  in- 
tended slaves  are  suffered  thus  to 
perish  without  further  inquiry? — 
Surely,  had  our  late  and  present 
sovereign,  such  a  view  of  this  subject 
as  might  and  ought  to  have  been  laid 
before  them  by  an  enlightened  minis- 
try, this  long  continued  evil  would 
have  had  a  remedy  applied,  and  the 
tears  of  weeping  Africa  would  have 
been  dried  up. 

England  glories  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  If  but  the  meanest 
subject  come  to  an  untimely  death^ 
an  inquest  is  instituted,  and  a  deo- 
daud  made  to  God  upon  that,  whe- 
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ther  animate  or  inanimate,  which 
was  the  accidental  cause  of  such 
death.  So  tenacious  is  British  law  of 
human  life,  that  were  even  a  poor 
African  to  suffer  (within  our  shores) 
an  untimely  death,  an  inquest  would 
be  indispensable.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  long  and  strong  arm  of  Bri- 
tish power  be  stretched  out  to  defend 
and  protect  the  African  human  race 
from  colonial  oppression  ?  Are  black 
human  beings  less  the  property  of 
God  in  the  West  India  islands,  than 
they  are  in  that  of  Great  Britain? 

The  administration  of  justice  is  in 
the  hands  of  European  sovereigns. 
They  have  the  power  of  putting  an 
end  to  slavery  :  and  the  nation  which 
refuses  to  unite  in  the  suppression  of 
this  nefarious  traffic,  deserves  the 
detestation  of  all  the  rest.  Were 
the  importation  from  Africa  entirely 
to  cease,  of  what  advantage  would 
that  be  to  the  slaves  now  held  in 
slavery  by  Europeans  }  If  the  Bri- 
tish government  has  prohibited  its 
subjects  from  the  traffic  in  African 
Negroes,  is  it  not  from  a  conviction 
of  its  injustice  ?  And  if  injustice  to 
import,  where  is  the  justice  of  holding 
still  in  slavery  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  African  race,  either 
imported,  or  the  descendants  of  im- 
ported Negroes  } 

There  is  not  anything  that  can  ex- 
hibit the  demoralized  state  of  the 
West  India  colonists,  more  than  the 
bastardizing  of  their  own  offspring. 
What  are  the  coloured  people,  of 
whom  we  have  heard  }  They  are 
the  offspring  of  whi(e  men  by  black 
women.  And  to  a  state  of  slavery 
are  a  vast  number  of  these  unfortu- 
nate wretches  absindoned — disowned 
often  by  their  unnatural  fathers,  they 
are  doomed  to  reproach  and  con- 
tempt. No  brand  can  be  set  upon 
the  skin  of  a  true-born  African  so  de- 
grading as  that  of  a  mulatto.  Whilst 
slavery  endures,  these  can  never 
hold  a  state  of  equality  either  with 
whites  or  blacks.  Would  to  God 
that  such  wretched  fathers  might  ne- 
ver more  set  their  feet  upon  our  Bri- 
tish shores,  but  remain  within  their 
own  polluted  atmosphere,  till  death 


do  them  part.  It  might  kave  been 
expected,  from  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  these  mulattoes,  that  the  white 
planters,  &c.  would  have  had  some 
paternal  regard  for  their  oflspring. 
But,  alas  !  the  contaminating  princi- 
ple of  the  colonial  atmosphere  pre- 
cludes every  feeling  of  this  kind  ; 
and  brutality  (not  chastity)  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day  !  Whilst  this  state  of 
things  continues,  awful  must  be  the 
situation  of  the  West  Indies.  That 
fabric  is  become  tremendously  por- 
tentous. Its  foundation  is  laid  in  in- 
justice, and  the  building  is  cemented 
with  blood ;  and  unless  great  skill  is 
exerted  in  removing  this  monument 
of  national  disgrace,  it  will  fall,  and 
great  will  be  the  fall  thereof. 

The  loss  of  human  life  by  prema- 
ture death,  in  the  traffic  of  African 
slaves,  is  incalculable.  Millions  of 
Negroes  have  fallen  victims,  ere  they 
had  rendered  the  least  benefit  to  the 
captors  or  planters ;  and  thousands 
of  Europeans  have  also  suffered  from 
the  casualties  attending  this  horrid 
employment.  I  will  fearlessly  as- 
sert, that  if  one  substantial  argument 
is  produced ;  if  the  advocates  for 
slavery  will  give  me  one  reason  for 
its  continuance  which  I  cannot  re- 
fute, I  will  for  ever  renounce  the  ad- 
vocacy of  its  abolition,  and  acknow- 
ledge myself  a  fanatic  and  an  enthu- 
siast reclaimed. 

Every  planter  is  a  jailer,  every 
plantation  a  jail,  and  every  Negro  a 
prisoner.  Eight  liundred  thousand 
prisoners  are  held  in  awful  durante 
by  fifty  thousand  jailers,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrance  of  millions  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  If  crime  is  the  cause 
of  their  imprisonment,  why  are  they 
not  brought  to  trial  ?  If  not  guilty  of 
crime,  why  are  they  held  in  prison  ? 
If  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  mis- 
took these  Africans  for  beasts,  or  a 
middle  link  belsveen  themselves  and 
monkeys,  ought  not  England  to  have 
corrected  this  error,  and  to  havo  re* 
stored  them  to  the  society  of  men  ? 
Tliat  I  have  lived  to  the  seventy-first 
year  of  my  age,  and  have  thought  so 
little,  and  have  done  so  little,  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  these  slaves. 
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I  am  truly  ashamed.  My  blood  runs 
now  with  the  vigour  of  youtli  in  their 
behalf.  I  could  venture  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  to  supplicate,  not  so 
much  for  mercy  as  justice,  in  advo- 
cacy of  this  most,  injured  and  most 
insulted  part  of  the  human  family. 
That  crown  must  be  fearfully  tarnish- 
ed, whose  sovereign  lends  not  his  aid 
to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  im- 
prisoned African  !  The  voice  of 
humanity  and  of  justice  exclaims, 
"Let  the  day  be  darkened  that  gave 
birth  to  the  man  who  is  so  unjust  as 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  continued 
slavery." 

The  African  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
European.  The  British  and  other 
European  governments  may  (if  they 
are  so  disposed)  make  such  laws  as 
to  bind  in  heavier  chains  this  most 
wretched  part  of  the  human  family. 
They  may  torture  or  put  tliem  to 
death  as  they  please.  The  slave  has 
no  court  to  which  he  can  appeal,  but 
that  of  heaven.  Justice  is  of  heaven- 
ly origin.  Its  emanation  was  not 
from  man,  but  from  God.  Justice 
should  be  amongst  men  what  the  sun- 
dial is  to  the  adjustment  of  time.  As 
well  may  men  presume  to  regulate 
and  correct  the  sun,  as  to  model  jus- 
tice to  human  authority.  Were  the 
question  of  right  to  be  brought  bef  )re 
a  British  judge  and  a  British  jury, 
what  evidence  would  be  produced  to 
prove  that  a  black  African  is  the 
property  of  a  white  European?  From 
what  source  can  the  wliite  man  de- 
rive his  title  to  such  property  ? 

If  prescription  constitute  right, 
wbat  shall  we  say  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  house-breaking,  shop-lift- 
ing, highway-robbery,  sheep-stealing, 
horse-stealing,  picking  of  pockets, 
&c.  ?  They  have  all  been  in  prac- 
tice from  time  immemorial.  What 
should  we  say  to  an  eloquent  and 
learned  thief,  who  would  plead  that 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather, all  obiained  a  livelihood 
by  the  same  practice  ?  and  that  (but 
for  the  laws  of  men)  he  could  see  no 
harm  in  his  helping  himself  to  what 
his  real  wants  require  ? — West  India 
planters  wanted   the  labour  of  Afri- 


cans ;  captains  of  merchant-ships 
found  out  the  way  of  kidnapping 
these  Africans,  and  of  exhibiting 
them  for  sale  to  the  West  India 
planters  :  a  value  was  set  upon  these 
individually,  or  by  the  gross  :  the 
planter  agrees  with  the  captain,  pays 
for,  and  takes  possession  of  such  pro- 
perty. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  did  the 
captain,  who  kidnapped  these  Afri- 
cans, become  honestly  possessed  oi 
them  ?  Could  he  give  the  planter  a 
just  title  to  such  human  beings  as  real 
bona  fide  property,  transferable  to 
any  other  planter  at  his  own  discre- 
tion ?  And  are  the  descendants  of 
such  Africans  the  continued  property 
of  such  planter  or  planters  ?  Upon 
this  principle,  would  a  man  not  be 
justly  entitled  to  every  species  of 
stolen  goods,  provided  he  had  bought 
and  paid  the  price  which  the  seller 
put  upon  such  property?  Every 
man  is  born  alike  free ;  and  except 
the  obligation  which  a  man's  birth- 
place subjects  him  to,  civilly  or  poli- 
tically, (^unless  guilty  of  crime,)  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  such  liberty 
in  justice  ;  and  justice  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  sys- 
tem of  civilization. 

Should  the  advocates  for  continued 
slavery  suffer  a  defeat,  they  will  have 
displayed  the  most  consummate  gene- 
ralship. Th«y  have  marched  and 
countermarched  with  the  most  pro- 
found skdl.  Every  kind  of  fortifica- 
tion that  either  art  or  nature  could 
suggest,  has  been  resorted  to,  and, 
like  a  "distinguished  general,"  they 
will  only  liave  surrendered  in  the 
"  last  ditch  !"  It  would  torture  in- 
vestigation to  develope  all  the  sub- 
terfuges to  which  thay  have  had  re- 
course. They  have  threatened,  they 
have  supplicated,  they  have  remon- 
strated, they  have  prevaricated.  Such 
is,  and  such  has  been,  their  attach- 
ment to  the  system  of  slavery. 

Have  not  the  British  government 
hesitated  to  carry  their  own  measures 
into  effect  ?  They  have  ventured  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  African 
Negroes  :  but  the  great  mass  of  im- 
ported   and   colonial-born   Negroes 
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are,  to  this  day,  held  as  personal 
properly  by  West  India  planters.  If 
it  were  an  act  of  mercy,  or  justice,  in 
the  British  government  to  prevent,  in 
future,  the  importation  of  Africans 
into  the  West  India  islands,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  have  they 
neither  mercy  nor  justice  to  exercise 
in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Negroes 
now  in  slavery  ;  and,  it  may  be,  the 
millions  yet  unborn  ?  If  an  act  of 
robbery  was  ever  committed,  it  was 
an  act  of  robbery  for  one  man,  or  a 
number  of  men,  to  take  by  force  an- 
other man,  or  any  number  of  men, 
and  hold  such  captive,  or  captives,  in 
bondage.  In  Exodus  xxi.  l6,  we 
read,  "  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his 
hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;" 
and  who  can  suppose  that  the  Gos- 


pel sanctions  what  the  Law  so  point- 
edly condemns  ? 

If  my  interrogatories  are  imperti- 
nent ;  if  my  assertions  are  untrue  ;  if 
my  reasoning  is  false  •  if  ray  judg- 
ment, or  my  passions,  are  governed 
by  erroneous  principles,  convict  me 
at  the  public  bar.  If  I  plead  not  the 
cause  of  justice,  mercy,  or  truth  ;  or 
if  I  plead  them  not  according  to 
truth,  let  me  receive  the  reprehen- 
sion due  to  my  presumption  ;  and 
let  the  advocates  iot  continued  slavery 
bind  more  securely  the  shackles  of 
the  enslaved  African,  Let  either 
youth  or  age,  learned  or  unlearned^ 
colonist  or  European,  disprove  my 
allegations,  and  I  will  yield  to  him 
the  palm  of  victory — vanquished,  I 
will  quit  the  field. 


DEATH'S  RAMBLES. 


One  day  the  dreary  old  King  of  Death 
Inclined  for  some  sport  with  the  carnal, 

So  he  lied  a  pack  of  darts  on  his  back. 
And  quietly  stole  from  his  charnel. 

His  head  was  bald  of  flesh  and  of  hair — 

His  body  was  lean  and  lank — 
His  joints  at  each  stir  made  a  crack,  and  the 
cur 

Took  a  gnaw,  by  the  way,  at  his  shank. 

And  what  did  he  do  with  his  deadly  darts. 

This  goblin  of  grisly  bone  1 
He  dabbled  and  spill'd  man's  blood,  and  he 
kill'd 

(like  a  butcher  that  kills  his  own. 

The  first  he  slaughter'd  it  made  him  laugh 
(For  the  man  was  a  coffin  maker) 

To  think  how  the  mutes  and  men  in  black  suits 
Would  mourn  for  an  undertaker. 

Death  saw  two  Quakers  sitting  at  church — 
Quoth  he,  "  we  shall  not  differ." 

And  he  let  them  alone,  like  figures  of  stone— 
For  he  could  not  make  them  stiffer. 

He  saw  two  duellists  going  to  fight. 

In  fear  they  could  not  smother. 
And  he  shot  one  through  at  once — for  he  knew 

They  never  would  shobt  each  other. 

He  saw  a  watchman  fast  in  his  box. 

And  he  gave  a  snore  infernal ; 
Said  Death — "  he  may  keep  his  breath,  for  his 
sleep 

Can  never  be  more  eternal." 
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He  met  a  coachman  driving  his  coadi 

So  slow  that  his  fare  grew  sick  J 
But  he  let  him  stray  on  his  tedious  way— 

For  Death  only  wars  on  the  quick. 

Death  saw  a  toll-man  taking  a  toll. 

In  the  spirit  of  his  fraternity  ; 
But  he  knew  that  sort  of  man  would  extort, 

Though  summon'd  to  all  eternity. 

He  found  an  author  writing  his  life. 
But  he  let  him  write  no  farther — 

For  Death,  who  strikes  whenever  he  likes. 
Is  jealous  of  all  self-murther  ! 

Death  saw  a  patient  that  pull'd  out  his  purse, 

And  a  doctor  that  took  the  sum  j 
But  he  let  them  be — for  he  knew  the  "  fee" 

Was  a  prelude  to  "  faw"  and  "  fum." 

He  met  a  dustman  ringing  a  bell, 
And  he  gave  him  a  mortal  thrust — 

For  himself  by  law,  since  Adam's  flaw. 
Is  contractor  for  all  our  dust. 

He  saw  a  sailor  mixiflg  his  grog. 

And  he  mark'd  him  out  for  slaughter 

For  on  water  he  scarcely  had  cared  for  Death, 
And  never  on  runj-and-water. 

D  eath  saw  two  playei's  playing  at  cards. 
But  the  game  wasn't  worth  a  dump, 

For  he  quickly  laid  them  flat  with  a  sp^e^ 
To  wait  for  the  final  trump  5 
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can  jest  with  me  to-day  V — Caro 
line  placed  her  white  hand  on  the 
lips  of  the  pale  bride,  and  shook  her 
head  with  a  half-serious,  half-playful 
smile. — ^"  I  see,  I  see  of  what  you 
are   thinking,"  cried   Emma,    "  and 


THE  BRIDAL  MORN. 

"T^MMA,  dear,  do  you  not  hear  stand  their  brightness  1  No  one  could 
-tli  the  hour  striking,  and  yet  you  say  whether  her  cheek  were  bloom- 
are  loitering  here — who  could  fancy  ing,  so  varying  were  the  tints  that 
this  to  be  your  wedding  day  V  Era-  coloured  it ;  and  often  the  pearly 
ma  raised  her  blue  eyes,  with  a  look  whiteness  of  her  throat  was  hidden 
of  gentle  reproach,  as  she  replied —  by  the  redundance  of  her  rich  fair 
"  And  is   it   Caroline  Orrasby    who    curls.     Her  temper  was  the  sweetest 

— her  heart   the   warmest   that  ever 
beat.     Yet  she  had   been  her  guar- 
dian's pet,  and  even  in  infancy  every 
little  whim    had   been  indulged,  and 
every  fancy  yielded  to  ;  and  had  not 
Caroline    Ormsby's   influence  been 
I  know  it  is  too  late.     1  know  well    powerful   with   her   volatile    cousin, 
that,  long  ere  now,  Harry  has  learnt    the   young  beauty's   caprices  would 
to  hate  me." — "  It   is  not  of  Harry    have  been  endless, 
we  ought  now  to  speak,"  said  C^ro-        At  the  commencement  of  this  ht- 
line  ;  "  the  bride  of  Lord  Montres-    tie  narrative  we  found  the  two  cou- 
sor   should    have    other    thoughts,"    sins    seated    together,    on    Emmas 
Emma's  fair  brow  became  flushed  as    bridal  morning  ;  and  never  was  there 
she  listened  to  this  reproof  from  the    a  more  miserable  bride.     The  cause 
gentle  Caroline.     Never  before  had    of  this   the   following    conversation 
her  friend  spoken   to  her  in  anger  ;    will  develope.    Emma  had,  for  some 
and   she   felt   how    wrong  she  must    time  after  Caroline  had  spoken,  rest- 
have  been  ere    Caroline  could  thus    ed  her  beautiful  head  upon  her  fold- 
have  spoken.  ed  hands  with  a  silence  very  unusual 
These  two   young  and  lovely  wo-    to  her ;  then,  tossing  back  the  abund- 
men  were  cousins.     In  their  infancy    ance    of  her   fair    curls,   she  said 
they  had  been  left  orphans,  and  were    "  Cary,  dear,  now  I  am  going  to  be 
by  their  dying  parents  committed  to    good,   so  you   may  dress  me  if  you 
the  care  of  the  same  guardian.  Caro-    will ;"  and  she   held  up  her  red  lip 


line   Ormsby  was   some  years  Em 
ma's  senior,    and  was    of  a  serious, 
reflecting   disposition.     Her    beauty 
partook  of  her  character.     She  was 
very  pale  ;  but   the  transparent  fair 


for  her  friend's  kiss.  "One  mo- 
ment," answered  Caroline,  "  one 
moment  you  must  listen  to  me."-— 
There  was  something  singular  in 
Miss  Ormsby's  manner—a  struggle. 


ness  of  her  skin   rendered  the  want  as  though    she  laboured    under   the 

of  bloom   scarcely    a   defect.     Her  weight  of  some  untold  feeling.     Her 

dark    hair   was   braided    in    shining  hand  was  pressed  upon  her  brow 

folds   over   her   high   and    unrufiled  her  cheek  was  flushed — and   Emma 

forehead ;  and  her  eyes  were  gene-  gazed  upon  her,    fearing  to    be  told 

rally  cast  downwards  ;  thus  allowing  she  knew  not  what.     At 


their  long  lashes  to  contrast  their 
ebon  tints  with  the  pure  snow  on 
which  they  rested.  Her  cousin  Em- 
ma was  now  in  her  twentieth  year, 
and  was  the  gayest  and  most  be- 
witching of  earth's  creatures.  To 
resist  her  f^iscinations  was  impossible. 
Her  very  laughter  was  enchantment, 
it  was  so  full  of  the  heart's  mirth  ; 
and  her  blue  eyes — who  could  with- 


last  Caro- 
line said—"  But  a  moment  since, 
Emma,  I  reproached  you  for  talking 
of  Harry  Tresbam,  and  yet  it  is  of 
him  I  am  now  about  to  speak.  You 
remember  that  night— nay,  start  not 
up  so,  for  you  must  hear  me,  Emma. 
I  must  for  once  remind  you  of  that 
n:ght,  when,  in  your  groundless 
jealousy,  you  banished  Harry  from 
your  sight.     On  that  night  his  friend 
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Montressor  was  sitting  with  me, 
wben  Harry  rushed  into  the  dravving- 
rooni  with  the  frenzy  of  a  madman. 
Lord  Montressor  heard  the  whole 
history  of  your  quarrel,  for  Harry 
was  in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium, 
and  was  heedless  by  whom  he  might 
be  heard."  Emma  shuddered.  "  I 
need  not  tell  you,"  continued  Caro- 
line, "  of  ray  surprise,  when,  in  a 
iew  days  after  this,  you  wrote  to  me, 
that,  convinced  of  Harry's  unworthi- 
ness,  you  had  consented  to  become 
Lord  Montressor's  wife.  Of  thgt  I 
need  not  speak ;  for,  as  you  have 
said,  it  is  indeed  too  late.  I  felt 
even  then  it  was  so,  and  I  was  silent; 
but  I  obeyed  your  wishes,  and  has- 
tened to  town.  I  found  you  still 
buoj'ed  up  by  your  resentment ;  but 
I  saw,  under  the  mask  of  gaiety,  that 
you  were  wretched,  most  wretched, 
and  I  entreated  you  then,  ere  I 
knew  that  Treshara  had  never  been 
unfaithful — even  then,  Emma,  I  en- 
treated you  to  pause.  Again,  you  said 
it  was  too  late.  Then  Hnrry's  letter 
came,  and  he  was  justified.  Once 
more  I  entreated — I  begged  of  you 
never  to  become  Lord  Montressor's 
wife.  You  would  not  hear  me,  Em- 
ma ;  you  were  wretched,  yet  you 
would  not  hear  me  ;  and  now,  Emma, 
upon  ray  knees — I,  who  never  knelt 
to  any  but  my  God — now,  even  at 
this  last  hour,  do  I  pray  of  you  to 
stop !" 

Emma  raised  the  kneeling  Caro- 
line, while  she  uttered,  in  a  deeply- 
agitated  tone — "  No  !  no  !  I  must 
^o  on — stop  at  the  very  altar !  No, 
Caroline,  I  dare  not !" — Miss  Orms- 
by  looked  compassionately  at  the 
erring  girl,  and  ejaculated — "  Oh,  if 
I  might  but  tell  her  1"  then,  ckeck- 
ing  herself,  she  said — "  About  an 
hour  ago.  Lord  Montressor  came  to 
me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  never 
believed  you  had  forgotten  your  love 
for  Harry  Tresham  ;  and  that,  to  be 
convinced  there  was  no  feeling  yet 
between  you,  be  had  requested  Har- 
ry to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Ah,  Emma  !  your  cheek  is  blanched 
— you  will  listen  to  me  now  V  and 
Caroline's  tall  figure  became  loftier 


in  its  grandeur,  as  she  added — "  and 
hear  me,  Emma  ;  hear  me,  as  though 
my  words  were  those  of  prophecy. 
Open  your  whole  soul  to  Lord  Mon- 
tressor— confess  to  him  your  feelings, 
while  they  may  yet  be  felt  without 
crime  ;  tell  him,  even  now  tell  hira, 
that  you  dare  not  become  his  wife !" 

While  Caroline  continued  to  speak, 
Emma's  face  was  hidden  in  her  fold- 
ed hands.  When  she  looked  up, 
she  was  very  pale  but  calm.  "  I 
know;"  she  said,  "  I  have  done 
wrong  to  Harry  Tresham  ;  would 
you  also  have  me  do  injury  to  Lord 
Montressor?  No,  Caroline,  I  will 
become  Lord  Montressor's  wife ; 
even  in  presence  of  Harry  Tresham 
will  I  do  this ;  and,  when  I  forget 
the  vows  I  shall  then  plight,  may  ray 
God  forget  me  !" 

Caroline  looked  with  wonder  on 
her  friend  :  her  Hebe  beauty — her 
sweet  smile  remained ;  and  yet  it 
seemed  as  though,  in  one  brief  mo- 
ment, the  thoughts  of  years  had  been 
present  to  her,  so  quietly  did  she 
speak,  and  yet  so  firm  was  she  to  her 
purpose. 

In  silence  were  performed  the  du- 
ties of  the  toilette — in  silence  were 
adjusted  the  white  garments — the 
wreath  of  orange-flower — the  bridal 
veil,  scarcely  whiter  than  the  pale 
cheek  it  shaded.  Then  Emma  knelt 
down  and  prayed  long  and  fervently. 
When  she  rose  from  her  knees  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  emotion  to  be  dis- 
covered in  her  colourless  face.  She 
looked  like  some  beautiful  but  life- 
less thing.  Her  guardian's  step  was 
heard — then  his  voice,  requesting 
admittance.  With  a  calm  smile  Em- 
ma placed  her  arm  within  his,  and 
they  descended  to  the  drawing-room. 
Already  the  wedding  guests  were 
there — and  Lord  Montressor  moved 
forward  to  meet  his  bride.  His  form 
was  noble,  though  it  no  longer  own- 
ed the  pride  of  youth.  There  was 
not  a  furrow  on  his  serene  brow  ; 
and  his  eyes  shone  with  all  the  placid 
light  which  had  beamed  in  them  in 
his  young  days  ;  but  grey  was  slight- 
ly mingling  with  the  dark  hair  that 
fell  in  rich  waves  upon  his  forehead, 
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9nd  seemed  to  say  he  was  scarcely  a 
fitting  husband  for  the  girlish  Emma. 
Jfe  smiled  gently  upon  her,  but  that 
smile  spoke  not  of  love  :  it  had  more 
in  it  of  compassion.  At  a  distant 
window  of  the  apartment,  almost 
concealed  from  sight,  stood  Harry 
Tresham.  He  wears  not  the  look 
of  one  who  is  about  to  lose  '^  the 
lady  of  his  love  ;"  his  eyes  are  sparks 
Jing ;  and  there  is  an  arch  happy 
smile  upon  his  proud  lip  :  the  gallant 
soldier  looks  as  though  he  were  go^ 
ing  to  win  and  not  to  lose  a  bride. 
And  Lord  Montrosser — where  is  he"? 
He  is  at  Tresham's  side — he  is  lead- 
ing the  youth  into  the  midst  of  the 
wondering  circle — he  places  Emma 
in  the  young  man's  arms — he  crosses 
the  apartment ;  and,  with  a  glad 
smile,  clasps  Caroline  Ormsby's  fair 
hand,  and  she  raises  her  dark  eyes 
with  a  glowing  yet  fearful  glance. 
The  ceremony  proceeds — the  two 
weddings  are  over — and  the  guests 
are  gone.  ***** 
*  Some  weeks  after,  the  two 
fair  brides  were  sitting  in  Lady  Mon- 
tressor's  drawing-room.  "  Well," 
said  the  young  countess,  "  I  almost 
wonder  how  I  have  teased  you  so, 
my  poor  Emma.  It  was  indeed  a 
sad  task  that  they  imposed  upon  me; 
and  once,  when  I  looked  upon  your 
poor  pale  face,  I  had  nearly  told 
you  all ;  but  then  I  hoped  my  en- 
treaties would  prevail,  and  that  you 
would  even  then  draw  back  ;  for  I 
feared  so  much  the  effects  of  the  surr 


prise  upon  you — but  Montressor 
said,  a  happy  surprise  could  never 
harm  you ;  and  he  taught  me  to 
think,  too,  that  you  needed  some  lit- 
tle schooling.  Harry,  too,  said  it 
was  the  only  chance  he  had  to  win 
you  !  and  that  you  were  a  little 
shrew  that  needed  taming." — "  And, 
indeed,"  answered  the  smiling  Em- 
ma, "  had  you  not  schooled  me  as 
you  did,  I  verily  believe  I  never 
should  have  been  Harry  Tresham's 
wife — I  was  so  full  of  fancies — so,  I 
forgive  you  all — all  but  Harry ;  it 
was  too  bad  of  him  to  enter  into  such 
a  league  against  me.  But  how  slily 
you  carried  on  your  courtship,  Gary! 
There  was  I,  pouring  into  your  ear 
all  my  love  and  folly,  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  all ;  and  you  shaking  your 
wise  head  so  demurely.  But — now 
don't  put  up  your  lip,  Gary — my 
wonder  is,  how  you  ever  came  to  fall 
in  love  with  Lord  Montressor  ;  hand- 
some though  he  be,  he  is  so — " — 
"  Old,"  interrupted  Garoline,  smil- 
ing ;  and  as  she  spoke,  she  turned 
her  eye  upon  her  husband,  with  a 
glance  of  happy  love,  which  shewed 
that  to  her  no  charm  was  wanting. 
The  two  husbands  approached  the 
sofa  on  which  the  cousins  sat ;  and 
as  Captain  Tresham  threw  himself 
on  a  low  ottoman  at  the  feet  of  his 
young  bride,  Lord  Montressor  said, 
with  an  arch  smile,  "  Well,  Emma, 
are  we  yet  pardoned  for  the  lesson 
we  taught  you  on  your  wedding 
day  r' 


PESCRIPTION  or  THE  LIFE-BOAT  BY  THE  REV.  WM.  SCORESBY. 


npHE  original  Life-Boat,  the  in- 
-*-  vention  of  Mr.  Greathead,  of 
South  Shields,  derived  its  character 
from  two  peculiarities — its  great 
sheer,  or  curvature,  by  which  the 
danger  of  upsetting  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  the  capability  of  remain- 
ing bottom  upward  altogether  pre- 
vented,— and  the  application  of  a 
large  belt  of  cork  along  the  outside 
gunwale,  and  another  body  of  cork 
witliin,  by  which  the  risk  of  its  sink- 
ing was  entirely  overcome. 


Besides  these  important  qualifica- 
tions, the  improved  life-boat  possess- 
es another  still  more  extraordinary 
property,  constituting  a  curious  hy- 
drostatical  paradox, — namely,  that  if 
filled  with  water,  even  up  to  the  gun- 
wale, the  water  will  spontaneously 
run  out  into  the  sea,  through  some 
tubes  in  the  bottom  ! 

This  singular  efiect  results  from  a 
peculiar  construction  of  the  vessel, 
adapted  to  these  two  well-known 
principles  in  hydrostatics  :~Cl.)  that 
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miy  compact  body  floating  in  water, 
displaces  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  its  own  weight ; 
— and  (2.)  that  all  the  parts  of  a  sur- 
face of  water  have  a  tendency  to 
come  to  the  same  level,  whether  the 
water  be  in  a  continuous  body  or  in 
any  number  of  different  vessels,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  free  communication, 
by  pipes,  or  otherwise,  below  the 
level  of  the  surface. 

Now  the  bottom  of  the  life-boat  is 
a  waterproof  air-cavity,  of  such  di- 
mensions, as  to  displace,  if  entirely 
immersed,  a  greater  weight  of  water 
than  the  whole  weight  of  the  boat, 
with  its  stores  and  ordinary  crew. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  upper 
surface  of  this  air-cavity  will,  under 
usual  circumstances,  be  always  above 
the  level  of  the  water  in  which  the 
boat  floats.  If,  therefore,  this  bot- 
tom cavity  were  perforated  vertically 
by  tubes  or  pipes,  so  as  to  form  a 
communication  between  the  inside  of 
the  boat  and  the  sea  beneath,  (still 
keeping  the  air-cavity  water-tight) 
the  water,  it  is  evident,  could  rise  no 
higher  within  these  tubes  than  with- 
out— and  the  water  without,  being 
below  the  upper  surface  of  the  air- 
cavity,  it  must  also  be  below  the  up- 
per end  qf  the  tubes  within.  No 
water,  therefore,  could  enter  the  boat 
by  these  cavities,  whilst  it  only  had 
on  board  its  ordinary  stores  and 
crew  ;  nor  indeed  under  any  circum- 
stances, until  the  whole  weight  of  the 
boat  and  contents  should  exceed  the 
weight  of  water  that  the  bottom  air- 
tavity  was  capable  of  displacing. 

Now  the  improved  life-boat  is  thus 
constructed,  and  has  the  very  pipes 
of  communication  that  we  have  sup- 
posed, and  the  air-cavity  is  of  such  a 
magnitude,  that,  when  the  boat  is 
afloat  with  its  crew  on  board,  the 
water  does  not  rise  in  the  tubes  to 
the  top  of  the  platform  or  air-cavity, 
hy  some  inches.  The  platform  is, 
therefore,  as  free  from  water,  with  its 
ordinary  load,  as  if  there  were  no 
openings  beneath.  And  should  it 
be  loaded  in  an  extraordinary  mao- 
ner,  such  as  by  taking  on  board  the 
crew  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  ?©  a^  to 


immerse  the  whole  of  the  bottom  air- 
cavity  and  bring  the  water  upon  the 
platform,  yet  would  not  the  boat  sink, 
because  additional  air-cells,  within 
the  boat,  (extending,  on  each  side, 
the  greater  part  of  the  length,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  platform  to  the 
level  of  the  gunwale,)  would  be 
brought  into  action,  and  their  buoy- 
ancy would  soon  balance  the  addi- 
tional weight  taken  into  the  boat. 

But,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  the  boat  were  filled  with 
a  wave  ? — The  buoyancy  of  the  air- 
cavities  being  much  greater  than  the 
weight  to  be  floated,  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  inside  would  be  much 
higher  than  the  surface  at  the  out- 
side,— consequently,  the  water  would 
run  downward  through  the  tubes  in 
the  bottom,  until  the  level  within  and 
without  were  the  same,  and  that 
would  not  be,  in  ordinary  cases,  until 
the  whole  of  the  water  taken  in  had 
run  out ! 

Such  are  the  beautiful  principles 
upon  which  the  improved  life-boat  is 
constructed,  and  upon  which  its  ex- 
cellence depends.  AVe  may  further 
remark,  in  respect  to  its  form  and 
dimensions,  that  it  is  less  curved  in 
its  sheer  than  Mr.  Greathead's  boat, 
but,  in  other  respects,  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  model.  Its  size  is, 
of  course,  very  arbitrary  ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
usual  dimensions  are  not  too  large 
and  whether  it  would  not  prove  a 
more  efficient  apparatus  if  built  upon 
a  smaller  scale.  The  life-boat  here, 
(at  Bridlington  Quay,)  is  28  feet  in 
length, over  all,  nearly  9  feet  in  width 
ai  the  greatest  breadth,  and  about  4 
feet  in  depth  amidships,  from  the  top 
of  the  gunwale  to  the  bottom  of  the 
keel.  The  air-cavity  of  the  bottom 
is  18  inches  in  depth  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  boat,  diminishing,  towards 
the  ends,  so  as  to  make  a  level  plat- 
form. Both  ends  of  the  boat  are 
sharp,  and  of  a  similar  form.  The 
air-cells  within  the  gunwales  extend 
16  feet  in  length,  fore  and  aft,  and 
from  the  level  of  the  gunwale  down 
to  the  platform.  They  are  2  feet  9 
jncl.ej  in  breadth,  in  midships,  which 
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is  greatly  too  much,  for  they  leave 
only  a  clear  space,  for  the  rowers 
and  passengers,  of  3  feet  3  inches  in 
width.  But  there  is  also  a  triangular 
space  at  each  end  for  passengers,  and 
additional  air-cells  in  the  form  of 
seats  within  it.  And  besides  all  this, 
there  is  a  belt  of  cork  just  below  the 
gunwale,  on  the  outside — partly  de- 
signed for  additional  buoyancy  and 
stability,  in  case  of  the  boat  being 
filled  with  water,  but  chiefly  as  a  de- 
fence, if  the  boat  should  fall  along- 


side of  an)^  vessel.  It  rows  12  oars, 
and  requires  l6  men  as  its  full  com- 
plement, namely,  12  to  pull,  and  4 
to  steer  and  manage  the  hawser.  It 
is  furnished  with  a  most  convenient 
carriage,  upon  low  wheels — the  car- 
riage being  so  adapted  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  launch  with  rollers,  which 
sways  up  on  one  of  the  axles,  and 
gives  a  free  motion  and  projectile 
force  to  the  boat,  when  it  is  brought 
to  the  beach. 


REMARKS  ON  VARIOUS  PASSIONS. 


PERHAPS,  the  first  sensation  of 
an  infant  is  pain  :  but  the  smile 
of  love  succeeds,    as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  take  notice,  and  by  that  smile 
it  intimates  arising  knowledge  of  the 
fond     and    delighted    parent    whose 
bosom  supplies  it  with  daily  nourish- 
ment.    Thus    life    and   the    passion 
commence.     This  love,  between  the 
mother  and  the   child,    is  the  purest 
of  all  the    passions  ;  it  is  connected 
with  complacency,  content,  and  hap- 
piness.    It  is  pointed   out    by  placid 
and    regular    lines    throughout    the 
countenance,    and    the    muscles   are 
then  in  a  state  of  smoothness  and  re- 
pose.    As  the  child  advances  to  adol- 
escence,   a  passion   is  naturally  felt 
for   the    opposite  sex :  at   first,   it  is 
scarcely    definable,  but  it  gradually 
assumes    a    more  definite  character, 
and   is    not    merely   connected  with 
sensation,  but  partakes  of  the  dignity 
of  sentiment.     It  is  not  so  fully  indi- 
cated by  an  appearance  of  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the    beloved  person,   as 
by  an  agitation    bordering  on  confu- 
sion,  an    inattention    to  every  other 
object,  and  a  want  of  coolness  and  of 
deliberate    reflection.     It  is    not  so 
frequently  the  offspring  of  good  sense 
and  judgment  as  of  an  undiscerning 
impulse,  whicli  neither  attends  to  ex- 
isting circumstances  nor  to  probable 
consequences  :   but,  when  it  is  found- 
ed on  those    qualities    which    entitle 
the  possessor  to  regard    and  esteem, 
it   becomes,  next  to  the  warmth  of 


genuine  religious  feeling,  the  source 
of  the  greatest  happiness  that  this 
world  can  afford.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  violent  when  it  is  ill-founded, 
like  the  passion  of  anger,  which 
is  usually  more  vehement  when  it 
arises  from  trifles,  than  when  it  is 
provoked  by  affairs  of  high  impor- 
tance. 

Hope  not  only  accompanies  love, 
but  is    an    attendant   of  every  other 
passion.     It  is  a  compound  of  desire 
and   of  fear.     A  person   wishes   for 
some    agreeable     contingency, — for 
pleasure,    fortune,    or  fame  ;  but  his 
wish  is  mingled  with  an  appehension 
of  disappointment,  and  he  feels  alter- 
nately an  elevation  and  a  depression 
of  spirits.     Without  a  hope  of  some 
kind,  life  would    become  a  scene  of 
languor    and   dullness ;  it  would    be 
like  a  stagnant  pool,  unenlivened  by 
a  current.     Hope    is  the   animating 
principle  which  renders  life  support- 
able.    If  we  enter   into  any  profes- 
sion or  trade,  we  hope  to  succeed  in 
it :  if  we  have  no  business  to  occupy 
our  time,  we  hope    for  the  varieties 
of  pleasure;  if  we  travel,  we  hope  to 
be    highly    gratified,    and    to   return 
home  in  safety  ;  when  we  are  ill,  we 
hope  soon  to  be  well ;  when  misfor- 
tune assails  us,   we  hope  for  a  pleas- 
ing   change.     But,     notvvhhstanding 
the  general    prevalence  of  this  spe- 
cies of  excitement,   there    are  cases 
and  circumstances  in  which  the  long 
■   delay  of  the  desired  change  "  makes 
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the  heart  sick,"  and  leads  to  sensa- 
tions bordering  on  despair. 

As  the  hope  of  any  great  advan- 
tage gives  to  the  countenance  an  air 
of  eagerness  and  enlivenment,  and 
quickens  the  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
the  joy  which  results  from  success 
may  be  supposed  to  produce  those 
impressions  in  a  stronger  degree. 
Persons  whose  animal  spirits  are  in 
full  vigor  and  not  under  due  control, 
evince  their  joy,  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  a  fortunate  event,  by  violent 
gestures  and  extravagant  actions;  and 
instances  have  been  known  of  the 
termination  of  such  paroxysms  in 
death.  Inexpressible  pleasure  dances 
in  the  features  of  those  who  are  less 
agitated ;  they  move  rapidly  from 
one  place  to  another,  laugh  merrily 
(and  some  even  shed  tears,)  and 
entertain  themselves  with  bright  pros- 
pects and  delightful  schemes.  When 
these  emotions  have  subsided,  happi- 
ness is  in  a  great  measure  the  attend- 
ant of  joy  :  the  contemplation  of  the 
desired  success,  which  at  first  pro- 
duced an  ecstatic  sensation,  leads 
gradually  to  contentment  and  satis- 
faction, which  may  be  termed  the  re- 
pose of  joy.  Yet  even  this  content 
is  temporary,  because  almost  every 
one  has  still  something  to  hope  or  to 
wish  for. 

In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  ele- 
vated by  joy,  it  is  depressed  by  grief. 
Those  who  are  of  such  dispositions 
as  to  feel  one  strongly,  feel  the  other 
acutely.  A  philosopher  would  say, 
I'  Be  always  composed  ;  let  neither 
joy  transport  you,  nor  grief  detract 
from  your  equanimity ;  you  will 
then  be  above  the  reach  or  impres- 
sion of  external  circumstances."  But 
this  is  a  lesson  to  which  few  attend, 
and  which  even  those  by  whom  it  is 
inculcated  do  not  regularly  practise. 
Grief  for  the  loss  of  honor  or  of  for- 
tune, or  for  the  death  of  an  esteem- 
ed relative,  is  that  passion  which, 
where  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
are  particularly  strong,  cannot  with- 
out extreme  difficulty  be  subdued. 
An  insult  or   an  injury  may  be  for- 


given, and  the  warmth  of  resentment 
may  be    allayed   by  the    coolness  of 
reflection ;  but,  in  many  cases,  grief 
seizes  the  soul  with  such  force,  after 
the  loss  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  son 
or  daughter,  or  a  sincere  friend,  that 
reason  in  vain  endeavours  to  shake 
it  off.     'I'he  moralist   argues  against 
its  indulgence  without  effect,  because 
the  loss   is    deemed  irreparable.     A 
Stoic  once  said  to  a  sorrowing  friend, 
"  It  is  useless  to  lament,  as  you  can- 
not recall  to  life  the   object  of  your 
regard."—"  That,"  said  the  afflicted 
"  is  the  very  reason  why  I  grieve.'* 
In  cases  of  violent   grief,  the  organs 
of  life  seem  to  be  obstructed,  and  the 
heart  to  be  oppressed ;  the  lungs  are 
inflated   almost    to    bursting  ;    deep 
sighs  are    essayed   for  relief,    but  in 
vain ;    the    unhappy   sufferes    wring 
their  hands  ;  and  raise  their  eyes  as 
if    in    silent    ejaculation ;     and   the 
muscles  of  their   mouths   are  drawn 
down,   so  that  the   countenance  ex- 
hibits an  air  of  dreadful  agony.  This 
is  the  state  which  is  the  most  alarm- 
ing for  the  safety  of  the  senses  ;  but, 
when  tears  and  expressions  of  regret 
succeed,    relief  is   experienced,    and 
the  progress  of  time  brings  on  delibe- 
rate and  settled  sorrow.     This  is  at- 
tended with  a  composure  of  features 
more  affecting  to   the  spectator  than 
the  vehemence  of  a  paroxysm.     The 
patient   (for  one   who   feels   morbid 
melancholy  may  be  so  called)  feels  a 
general  listlessness  ;  he  has  no  desire 
of  exertion,  except  that  of  walking  in 
a    manner  which    scarcely  implies  a 
consciousness  of  motion  ;  he  avoids 
the  society  both  of  the  grave  and  the 
gay  5  his  mind  seems  to  be  abstract- 
ed from  all  external   objects,    and  to 
prey  upon  itself:    for   him    the    fair 
face  of  nature  has  no  beauty,  and  the 
world  kas  lost  its  charms  and  attrac- 
tions.    Yet,    whatever    may  be  said 
of  the  force  and  intensity  of  feelin;:?, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  strong  mind'to 
prevent   them    from    proceeding   to 
this  excess,  and  the    duty  of  every 
one  to  check  their  progress. 
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^pHE  fire  in  Madame  St.  OrvaPs 
-■■  parlour  threw  its  red  light  on 
her  mirthful  children,  who  were 
seated  around  it,  enjoying  the  sports 
of  Chrismas  eve,  so  congenial  to  the 
youthful  breast,  when  a  few  raps  at 
the  street  door  as  if  with  a  good  stout 
stick,  silenced  and  not  a  little  alarm- 
ed the  cheerful  group.  The  maid 
servant  presently  appeared,  and  an- 
nounced, that  a  "  man  desired  to 
know  if  he  could  be  accommodated 
with  a  bed,  for  charity's  sake,  that 
night."  Now  the  night  was  bleak 
and  stormy,  and  certainly  appeared 
more  so,  contrasted  with  the  fire  and 
the  snug  warm  room.  "  Show  him 
in,"  said  madame,  and  in  two  mi- 
nutes, a  tall  handsome  youth  in  pil- 
grim's attire,  made  one  at  the  plea- 
sant fireside ;  he  apologized  in  pure 
and  elegant  French,  for  the  intrusion, 
but  said  that  he  was  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  our  lady  of  Loretto,  and  could  not 
proceed  on  such  a  night.  Madame 
St.  Orval  requested  him  to  refrain 
from  apologies,  and  said  she  was 
very  happy  to  have  it  in  her  power 
to  oft'er  him  shelter,  and  then  quitted 
the  room  to  give  a  few  necessBry 
orders.  Upon  her  return,  she  found 
the  stranger  in  high  favour  with  all 
her  family  ;  the  little  ones  requested 
him  to  sing^  but  he  politely  declined 
this  request,  and  they  were  content- 
ed with  hearing  him  recount  such  a 
set  of  droll  stories,  that  Madame  St. 
Orval  and  her  eldest  daughter, 
Emilie,  had  nearly  expired  with 
laughter. 

After  the  departure  of  the  children, 
the  conversation  took  a  literary  turn, 
and  the  ladies  were  astonished  at  the 
learning,  pure  taste,  elegant  discrimi- 
nation, and  amiable  sentiments  of 
the  pilgrim  ;  a  vein  however  of  youth- 
ful romance,  and  knightly  gallantry, 
were  observable  in  his  discourse, 
while  the  melody  and  beautiful  in- 
flexions of  his  voice,  like  a  stream  of 
pure  and  subtle  music,  ravished  the 
heart.     Reader  !  didst  thou  avQV  fed 


the  fascinations  of  a  voice?  hast  thine 
heart  been  sensible  to  the  enchant" 
ment  of  tone  ?  If  so,  thou  wilt  agree 
with  me,  that  the  converse  of  one  who 
has  a  voice  so  fraught  with  music,  is 
above  all  personal  beauty.  The  pil- 
grim, in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
mentioned,  as  his  acquaintances,  the 
names  of  many  Parisian  nobles,  with 
most  of  whom  lie  found  Madame  St. 
Orval  had  once  been  acquainted, 
which  finally  obliged  her  to  declare 
to  him  her  present  circumstances  ; 
briefly,  she  had  moved  in  the  first 
metropolitan  circles,  but  her  husband 
dying  greatly  involved,  had  obliged 
her  to  retire  from  Paris,  to  the  se- 
clusion and  comparative  poverty  in 
which  her  guest  beheld  her.  The 
youth  was  too  humane  to  press  the 
subject,  and  changing  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  happy  coterie  sat  con- 
versing till  the  tolling  of  a  distant 
convent  bell,  for  tlie  midnight  ser- 
vice, warned  them  that  Christmas 
Eve  was  no  more. 

There  is  in  this  world  a  descrip- 
tion of  persons  whom  we  may  know 
for  years,  and  yet  never  become  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  angel  beings  with  whom  the 
converse  of  half  an  hour  is  sufficient 
to  make  us  allies  for  ever  !  and  thus 
it  was  with  the  pilgrim,  his  hostess 
and  her  fair  daughter.  Which  of 
the  trio  experienced  the  greatest  re- 
gret in  parting  for  the  night,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  ;  yet  it  may 
suffice  to  declare  that  poor  Emilie 
could  not  close  her  eyes,  from  the 
confusion  that  her  ideas  were  in  ;  the 
face,  the  figure,  the  garb,  the  con- 
versation, and  above  all,  the  delicious 
voice  of  the  pilgrim,  glanced  con- 
stantly and  confusedly  on  her  mind, 
like  so  many  bright  and  ever  fluc- 
tuating colours  ;  her  room  adjoined 
that  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
pilgrim,  and  she  heard  him  pace  up 
and  down  with  hasty  steps,  appar- 
ently as  little  inclined  tc  rest  as  her- 
self.    After  awhile  he  began  to. sing 
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in  a  low  tone,  a  plaintive  but  well 
known  romance,  and  then  suddenly 
changing  to  a  new  and  exquisite  air, 
chanted  in  a  higher  voice,  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

Breaking  !  breaking !  Day,  thou'rt  breaking, 

And  I  have  not  slumber'd  3'et ; 
But  the  blessed  hours  of  waking, 

Never  will  my  soul  forget. 
Now  the  pilgrim's  staff  I  hold. 
Tongue  be  silent,  breast  be  cold ! 

Breaking!  breaking  !  heart,  thou'rt  breaking 

For  a  bright  one,  too  divine  : 
I  my  weary  steps  am  taking 

From  her  !  can  she  e'er  be  mine  % 
Oh  !  the  pilgrim's  staff  I  hold. 
Tongue  be  silent,  breast  be  cold  J 

Breaking  !  breaking  !  spears  are  breaking 

In  the  field,  where  I  should  be  ; 
Soon  the  pilgrim's  staff  forsaking 

Sweet !  my  lance  shall  ring  for  thee  ! 
Yet  until  that  lance  I  hold 
Tongue  be  silent,  breast  be  cold  ! 

Emilie  listened  for  more,  but  no 
more  came,  she  sighed,  she  knew  not 
wherefore ;  and  felt  disappointed, 
she  did  not  know  why,  and  when  she 
slept  it  was  only  to  dream  of  the 
sweetest  song  she  ever  heard,  sung 
by  youths  more  lovely  than  she  had 
ever  before  beheid. 

In  the  morning,  the  maid  servant 
entered  the  room  :  "  Mademoiselle, 
before  the  gentleman  went,  he  de- 
sired me  to  give  this  to  you  ;"  pre- 
senting a  small  packet. 

"  And  is  he  gone  ?"  exclaimed 
Emilie. 

"  Dear  rae,  yes  !  nearly  two  hours 
ago." 

"  Indeed  !  but  Jeanette,  you  need 
not  wait." 

With  slow  steps  Jeanette  retired, 
and  the  Demoiselle,  on  opening  the 
packet,  was  charmed  to  behold  a 
beautiful  ring  ;  it  was  of  pure  gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  and  a 
ruby  rose  of  exquisite  workmanship 
glowed  in  the  middle  ;  but  oh  !  more 
precious  than  all,  these  words  were 
written  on  the  paper  that  enclosed  it, 
'•'  What  my  tongue  cannot,  this  may 
declare.''''  Emilie  was  in  a  perfect 
ecstacy,  for  this  sentence  so  exactly 
agreed  with  the  romance  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that,  (with  a  conceit 
quite  excusable)  she  now  doubted  not 
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as  to  toho  was  the  pilgrim's  lady-love. 
This  certainty,  and  this  joy  however 
was  a  little  damped  by  her  mother's 
sober  remark,  "  that  she  considered 
the  little  present  as  a  very  delicate 
mode  of  expressing  a  gratitude, 
which  the  stranger  had  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  tender  viva  voce.'''' 
Many  months  elapsed,  during 
which  the  ladies  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  the  pilgrim,  and  Emilie's  golden 
dreams  vanished,  though  she  by  no 
means  forgot  the  circumstances  of  his 
visit.  At  this  period  the  affairs  of 
Madame  St.  Orval,  wore  a  yet  more 
sombre  aspect ;  debts  which  she  had 
no  idea  her  late  husband  had  con- 
tracted, were  claimed  ;  to  aid  in  their 
payment  her  little  pittance  was  les- 
sened, and  herself  and  family  nearly 
reduced  to  starvation  ;  her  friend  the 
Abbess  of  Les  Sceurs  de  Misericorde, 
who  possessed  a  convent  at  a  pretty 
village  near  Paris,  offered  at  this 
jucture,  to  support  Emilie,  free  of 
expense,  till  she  professed,  if,  after 
that  period  she  would  assist  in  the 
education  of  those  children  and  youn<y 
persons  who  were  sent  to  the  house 
for  instruction.  The  filial  affection 
of  Mademoiselle  St.  Orval  overcame 
those  feelings  of  repugnance  to  a 
monastic  life,  so  natural  to  her  years, 
and  she  entered  the  convent  with  far 
less  sorrow  than  she  apprehended. 
A  short  residence  therein,  convinced 
her  that  the  abbess  was  kind,  the 
nuns  kinder,  and  Henrietta  Douvile, 
a  young  boarder  of  distinction,  kind- 
est  of  all;  this  lady  sought  her  re- 
gard most  assiduously,  and  obtained 
it:  she  was  sprightly,  seemec?  sincere, 
and  somehow  at  times  reminded 
Emilie  so  strongly  of  the  pilgrim, 
that,  in  short,  she  was  irresistible, 
and  the  whole  story  of  the  stranger, 
the  song,  the  ring,  and  the  motto' 
was  related  to,  and  indeed  after 
awhile,  the  two  latter  shewn  her ; 
for  this  Henrietta  bantered  Emilie  so 
amazingly,  and  so  long,  that  she 
heartily  blamed  herself  for  imprudent- 
ly making  the  disclosure,  and  more 
hearti|v  still,  when  Mademoiselle 
Douvile,  on  quitting  the  convent 
about  three  weeks  prior  to  Emilie's 
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taking  the  veil,  fairly  carried  off  the 
pilgrim's  precious  gift ;  sorry  as  the 
poor  novice  was  for  the  loss  of  the 
trinket,  she  was  more  grieved  at  con- 
sidering that  she  could  never  again 
regard  Henrietta  as  di  friend.  About 
two  days  pi-evious  to  the  awful  cere- 
mony which  was  to  exclude  her  from 
the  world  for  ever,  a  nun  entered  her 
cell  with  a  note  ;  it  was  from 
Mademoiselle  Douvile,  expressed  in 
the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  re- 
questing to  see  her  immediately  in 
the  visitor's  parlour  :  Erailie  pleased 
with  Henrietta's  repentance,  for  she 
doubted  not  but  that  she  was  come  to 
restore  the  ring,  granted  her  desire, 
and  on  entering  the  room  was  asto- 
nished to  see  three  strangers,  two 
knights  and  a  lady,  besides  her 
friend,  but  they  had  their  backs  to 
her.  Mademoiselle  expressed  great 
delight  at  the  meeting,  and  at  length 
begged  permission  to  introduce  her 
father  ;  one  of  the  knights  stepped 
forward  and  greeted  her  in  the  most 
endearing  manner ;  then  the  lady 
turned,  and  Emilie  rushed  into  her 
?nother's  arms.  "  Do  I  need  an  in- 
troduction 1"  said  the  other  knight, 
advancing,  and  raising  his  beaver. 
Oh !  the  voice  was  sufficient,  that 
exquisite  voice  which  had  come  to 
one  fond  girl's  spirit,  in  the  stillness 
of  morn,  in  the  stir  of  midday,  and 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  dead  dull 
night !  One  glance  was  sufficient 
also,  and  the  astonished  Emilie  be- 
held before  her  the  pilgrim,  in  all  his 
proud  beauty,  and  with  his  CN-es  glit- 
tering for  joy.  "  Will  you  vouch- 
safe," said  he,  "  a  favourable  recep- 
tion to  an  old  friend  1"  at  the  same 
time  presenting  the  valued  ring, 
within  which  the  cherished  motto  was 
now  engraved.  "Oh?  that  ring," 
cried  Henrietta,  "  when  I  have  told 
you  all,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  theft  of  it ;  at  present  you 
will  make  preparations  to  quit  this 
convent  immediately ;  as  for  you, 
Charles — but  I  can't  talk  to  you  now ; 
come  Emilie  we've  no  time  to  lose  ;" 
and  she  pulled  the  bewildered  girl 
out  of  the  room,  while  Madame  St. 
Orval  followed.  Emilie's  heart  was 
full,  she  felt  as  if  he  senses  would 


leave  her,  till,  in  her  little  cell,  a 
burst  of  tears  relieved  d  bosom  over- 
wrought with  amazement  and  joy. 
"  My  dearest  child,"  said  the  kind 
mother,  "  thanks  to  the  father  of  all, 
our  difficulties  are  removed;  your 
father's  executor,  M.  Triquet,  is  a 
villain."  "  Who  discovered  that  T' 
cried  EmUie.  "  The  young  Cheva- 
lier Douvile,"  replied  Madame,  "  the 
story  is  intricate,  but  let  it  suffice, 
that  through  the  unabated  exertions 
of  that  admirable  young  man,  hi? 
forgeries  have  been  detected,  and  in- 
stead of  a  weighty  debt  to  him,  he 
owes  us  a  very  considerable  sum." 
"  And  did  the  pilgrim  discover  this ; 
and  how  ;  and  why  ?"  "  Because,'' 
replied  Henrietta,  "  my  brother 
thought  proper  to  discover  that 
you — ."  "  Brother  ?  Henrietta,  your 
brother  ? — Oh  1  if  you  had  but  told 
me  so  ;  lohy  did  you  not "?"  "  Why, 
between  your  communications  and 
his  letters,  I  had  found  out  your  pil- 
grim, incognito,  he  gave  me  strict 
orders  to  keep  the  secret ;  and  to 
steal  the  ring  ;  hon  !  how  I've  been 
bursting  to  speak,  but  as  poor  Charles 
turned  pilgrim  on  my  account,  (after 
my  recovery  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness) I  thought  I  must  humour  him 
in  a  trifle  ;  you  must  know,  my  dear, 
that  he  deemed  it  a  knightly  feat,  be- 
coming a  wife-seeking  chevalier,  to 
set  upon  that  hydra,  M.  Triquet ; 
well,  he  has  conquered  him,  and  will 
no  doubt  demand  his  reward  of  you, 
presently  in  due  form."  Poor  Emilie 
was  greatly  agitated,  but  at  length 
with  the  assistance  of  her  mother 
and  friend,  completed  her  prepara- 
tions, and  again  entered  into  the  par- 
lour. Shall  we  proceed  ?  No  !  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  glowing  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  noble  of  all 
fervors,  is  to  be  felt,  not  described ; 
nor  can  such  be  understood,  but  by 
those  whose  own  feelings  have  taught 
them  lohat  it  is.  Therefore  we  will 
but  observe,  that  the  pilgrim  for  his 
reward,  sued  not  in  vain,  that  the 
ring  was  worn  by  his  lady  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  and  is  now  preserved, 
whh  the  original  MS.  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Pilgrim'' s  Song,  by  a  branch  of 
the  family  residing  at  Abbeville. 
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THE  Qifterence  between  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
<5reece,  and  Rome,  and  the  present 
people  of  England,  in  regard  to  the 
modes  of  feeling  and  acting  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  must  be 
greater  than  at  the  present  moment 
we  are  able  to  imagine.  Yet  much 
of  the  language  we  now  use  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  opinions  and  habits  so 
different ;  and  it  would  be  a  subject 
of  no  ordinary  interest  to  trace  the 
variation  of  meaning  these  words 
have  undergone,  correspondent  to 
the  variations  of  habits  and  feelings, 
until  they  have  been  moulded  into 
the  fashion  in  which  we  now  find 
them.  Religion  is  something  that 
approves  itself  to  the  conscience  of 
man.  Superstition  is  that  state  of 
religion  most  natural  to  a  depraved 
and  morally  ignorant  mind.  But 
when  that  which  is  at  the  first  simple 
and  natural,  though  erroneous,  is 
brought  under  the  control  of  those 
who  would  make  it  an  engine  of 
working  out  private  purposes,  or  who 
with  less  guilt,  but  not  leading  to  less 
deviation,  would  refine  upon  natflral 
instincts,  in  then  becomes  changed 
into  a  new  state,  the  circumstances 
of  which  could  not  be  explained 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  innovators,  or  of 
their  particular  interests. 

Belief  in  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence is  natural  to  man  ;  and  where 
the  common  reason  of  our  species  is 
suffered  to  prevail,  this  opinion  is 
entertained.  This  Providence  must 
govern  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
world  ;  but  what  passes  every  day  is 
soon  esteemed  common  *,  and  hence, 
rare,  more  especially  if  they  be  also 
surprising  appearances,  though  in 
their  nature  as  natural  and  necessary 
as  things  (he  most  ordinary,  receive 
more  attention,  and  are  regarded  as 
special  interpositions  of  the  Deity. 
And  as  the  daily  occurrences  of  Pro- 
vidence are  esteemed  trivial  merely 
because  they  are    common,  so   the 


common  business  of  life  is  thought  of 
less  consequence  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;  and  hence,  rare  and  striking  ap- 
pearances in  nature  are  not  referred 
to  them,  but  to  extraordinary  events 
then  anticipated  or  in  progress : 
though  perhaps  in  their  nature  of  less 
consequence  to  mankind  than  the 
most  common  circumstance  that  could 
happen. 

At  first,  the  occurrence  of  an  un- 
expected and  striking  appearance  di- 
rected attention  to  some  event  then 
in  progress  ;  and  was  supposed  to  in- 
fluence, or  at  least  foretel  its  issue. 
The  transition  from  this  to  another 
idea, that  such  an  event  could  not 
happen  without  being  foretold,  led  to 
a  particular  watch  after  extraordinary 
appearances.  When  such  things  are 
looked  after,  they  are  sure  to  be 
found  ;  for  the  wonders  of  nature  are 
in  abundance,  and  all  its  appearances 
may  be  accounted  wonderful,  in  dif- 
ferent senses  ;  indeed,  according  to 
the  eye  of  wisdom  or  ignorance  with 
which  they  are  viewed.  But  to  dis- 
cover wonders  without  being  able  to 
explain  them,  would  be  useless,  and 
would  confer  no  superiority  on  the 
observer. 

As  popular  opinions  would  natu- 
rally become  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  supreme  power,  striking  ap- 
pearances in  nature,  that  influence 
such  opinions,  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
governors  ;  who  would  take  care  to 
appoint  those  to  observe,  whom  they 
imagined  also  most  competent  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  as  all  men  are  not  equally 
skilful  in  every  department  of  sci- 
ence, we  are  thus  able  to  account  for 
the  division  of  divination  into  the  de- 
partments of  necromancy,  geomancy, 
pyromancy,  and  hydromancy. 

Those  who  now-a-days  speak  of 
circiitnstatices  being  auspicious  to 
their  wishes,  have  no  idea  of  express- 
ing by  these  words  what  was  former- 
ly intended,  that  the  birds  had  been 
observed^  and  that  their  actions  were 
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on  the  fortunate  side  :   ah  avibus  in' 
spiciendis.      Aruspiceo  in  like  man- 
ner was,  from  observation  of  the  al- 
tar ;  avgura  (ab  avium  garritu)  from 
the  chattering  of  birds.     The  ridicu- 
lous  excess  to  which  things  of  this 
sort  was   carried   among  the   wisest 
people  on  earth,  is  a  satire  on  the  hu- 
man kind.     The  Romans,  the  great- 
est   masters  of  state   policy  in    the 
world,  carried  chickens  with  them  in 
their  expeditions  by  land  and  sea,  in 
order  to  be  guided  by  them  in  their 
proceedings :  and  so  strong  was  popu- 
lar opinion,  that  an  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance  from    this  source   would 
sink  the  spirits  of  the  bravest  people 
on  earth.      Claudius  Pulcher,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  seeing  the  enemy's 
fleet  advancing,  threw  grains  to   the 
chickens,    that   by    their   eating   he 
might  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  event  of  the  action.   AVhen,  how- 
ever, they    refused    their   food,    he 
threw  them  into  the  sea,  saying,  that 
at  least  they  should  drink  their  fill : 
for  this  action  a  grave  historian  con- 
sidered him    guilty  of  contempt    of 
religion.      The  feeding,  the  gait,  the 
voice,  the  flight,  the  state   of  the  en- 
trails, of  birds,  had  each  its  particu- 
lar signification.      That  jealous  ty- 
rant Tiberius  forbade   these   things 
from  being  observed  by  private  indi- 
viduals, without  witnesses  ;  an  order 
strikingly  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
popular    opinion,   that    could    make 
ideas  grounded  on  such   foundations 
a  subject  of  any  consequence.      We 
smile  at  this :    yet  without  going  far 
from  home,  we  can   find  something 
not  only  like  it,  but  derived  from  the 
same  source. 

Throughout  Europe,  and  the  whole 
of  Turkey,  a  blessing  is  invoked  on 
those  who  may  chance  to  sneeze; 
and  the  blessing  is  deemed  more  effi- 
OQcious  if  the  individual  is  saluted  by 
name.  This  custom  was  observed 
by  the  Romans,  for  Pliny  inquires 
the  reason  of  it;  and  Aristotle  men- 
tioning the  same  observance,  says,  it 
is  an  augural  sign,  divine  and  holy. 
The  hand  and  forehead  were  minute- 
ly inspected  in  augury  ;  from  whence 
we  conclude  that  our  modern  gipsies 


have  classical  authority  for  the  prac- 
tice of  cheiromancy. 

Of  necromancy,  or  divination  by 
means  of  the  dead,  we  know  but  lit- 
tle ;  though  of  one  kind,  that  of  rais- 
ing the  spirits  of  departed  men,  we 
have  an  account  in  Homer's  Odys- 
sey ;  and  of 'another  sort,  the  using  of 
the  deceased  body,  there  is  a  parti- 
cular description  in  Ileliodorus's 
Ethiopics  ;  but  on  v'hat  authority  is 
uncertain.  Much  of  the  magic  art 
was  built  on  an  opinion  which  some 
very  able  men  in  modern  days  have 
strenuously  defended  ;  namely,  that 
sympathy  exists  between  certain  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  nature,  or  that 
have  become  accidentally  connected. 
The  famous  chemist.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  was  a  believer  in  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  the  practice  now  existing 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  of 
keeping  clean,  warm,  and  otherwise 
particularly  attending  to  metallic  in- 
struments that  have  inflicted  a  wound, 
is  a  relic  of  the  same. 

In  pagan  times,  prayers  were  offer- 
ed to  the  deity  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  person  or  thing  intended  to 
be  influenced  ;  and  as  these  prayers 
were  supposed  to  have  no  eflicacy 
unless  they  were  in  verse,  and  sung, 
we  have  thus  the  origin  of  the  word 
charm  (carmen,  a  song)  and  enchant, 
(to  sing.)  We  have  a  fine  specimen 
of  such  an  invocation  in  Virgil's 
eighth  Eclogue  :  a  piece  that  derives 
additional  value  from  the  fact,  that 
the  author's  father  was  one  of  this 
profession,  and  probably  had  com- 
municated some  knowledge  of  it  to 
his  son.  The  association  thus  pro- 
duced between  the  enchanter  and 
the  deity  or  demon  through  whom 
the  design  was  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, was  established  by  the  most 
solemn  ties,  enforced  by  an  oath ; 
and  it  was  from  this  mutual  swearing" 
that  the  word  to  conjure  is  derived — 
now  a  term  designating  the  whole 
practice  of  sorcery. 

The  art  of  medicine  was  supposed 
to  derive  its  efiicacy  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heavenly  orbs,  with  which 
the  deities  were  in  intimate  union, 
on  the  human  body,  and  on  drugs^ 
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whether  mineral  or  vegetable.  The 
growth  and  declension  of  a  vegetable, 
the  circulation  of  its  sap,  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  host  of  heaven  ; 
and  in  order  to  produce  its  proper 
effect,  should  be  gathered  and  em- 
ployed when  these  influences  were 
most  favourable  ;  the  proper  ceremo- 
nies must  accompany  tlie  use,  of 
which  song  (carmen)  formed  a  chief 
part,  to  propitiate  the  presiding  de- 
mon on  whose  presence  in  the  drug 
lis  virtues  depended.  Hence,  a  phy- 
sician was  necessarily  an  enchanter. 
A  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  proper  sea- 
son for  procuring  and  administering 
medicines  ;  and  hence,  in  the  titles 
of  physicians  of  the  first  reputation, 
three  hundred  years  since,  the  name 
of  astrologer  found  a  distinguished 
place. 

Man  himself  was  not  thought  to  be 
exempt  from  the  influence  of  de- 
mons ;  on  the  contrar}',  maniacal  in- 


sanity, now  supposed  to  be  merely  a 
disease  of  the  body,  was  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  universally  attributed  io pos- 
session by  an  evil  spirit.  This  idea 
might  perhaps  have  been  harmless,  if 
it  had  not  given  rise  to  another,  that 
led  to  the  most  cruel  treatment  of 
the  insane.  For  as  it  was  consider- 
ed that  no  evil  spirit  could  take  up 
its  abode  in  the  human  body,  unless 
by  the  consent  of  the  person  possess- 
ed, the  most  probable  method  of  per- 
suading the  unfortunate  individual  to 
repent  of  that  consent,  was  to  make 
him  feel  the  smart  of  it ;  and  hence 
the  cure  was  attempted  by  the  dun- 
geon and  the  whip.  If  this  did  not 
expel  the  devil,  it  had  at  least  the 
good  effect  of  inflicting  deserved  pun- 
ishment on  the  sufferer  for  his  pre- 
vious consent.  The  church  of  Rome 
adopted  a  more  lenient  method  of 
proceeding,  when  it  instituted  an  of- 
ficial service  for  the  expulsion  of 
demons. 
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PASSING  over  the  Guadarama 
mountains,  seven  leagues  north 
of  Madrid,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1809,  accompanied  by  some  British 
officers  of  the  Guards,  about  80  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  and  several  Spaniards, 
the  whole  convoyed  by  a  strong  es- 
cort of  French  troops,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  I  perceived  in  the  centre 
of  the  escort  a  very  interesting  look- 
ing child,  apparently  seven  years 
old,  sitting  with  a  Spanish  female  in 
a  kind  of  cart.  The  appearance  of 
the  boy  indicated  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  a  southern  climate ;  this, 
together  with  a  naivete  and  playful- 
ness in  his  manner,  induced  me  to 
address  him.  I  accordingly  spoke 
to  him  in  Spanish,  to  which  he  made 
a  suitable  reply  ;  and  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  immediately  after,  he  ad- 
dressed me  in  English.  Having  in- 
quired of  the  female  (who  appeared 
to  have  the  boy  under  her  care) 
where  he  had  learnt  to  speak  the 
English  language,  she  replied  that 


the  boy  was  born  in  Scotland,  that 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  sergeant 
in  the  42d  regiment,  had  served  the 
year  before  in  the  British  army  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  in  front  of  Corunna  :  pre- 
vious to  which,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
British  troops  from  Lugo,  the  moth- 
er, together  with  the  boy,  were  left 
behind,  sick,  in  the  hospital  at  Lugo ; 
that  she  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  and 
her  child  was  found  in  the  hospital, 
in  an  abandoned,  wretched  condition, 
by  the  French  officer  of  cavalry,  who 
at  that  moment  commanded  the  cav- 
alry that  convoyed  us  on  our  way  to 
France.  When  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, I  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
French  commandant,  who  corrobo- 
rated the  story  related  by  the  Spanish 
lady,  who  it  turned  out  was  his  cliere 
amie.  I  then  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  the  British  officer,  who,  as 
well  as  myself,  conjointly  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  on  the  Freneh  oflicer 
to  give  up  the  child  to  his  natural 
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p-sotectars,  but  all  our  arguments  and 
entreaties  were  in  vain,  for  he  was 
so  much  attached  to  the  boy,  that  he 
would  not  part  with  him  on  any  ac- 
count. 

At  this  period,  independent  of  his 
history,  the  manners  of  the  child 
were  extremely  interesting,  and  he 
could  speak  four  different  languages 
with  no  small  degree  of  fluency. 
French,  he  acquired  from  itie  French 
officer  ;  German,  from  the  officer's 
servant,  who  happened  to  be  of  the 
Saxon  contingent ;  Spanish,  from  the 
female,  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  French  ;  and  he  still  retained  a 
knowledge  of  his  native  tongue.  We 
iourneyed  together  three  weeks  long- 
er towards  the  French  frontier,  and 
on  our  arrival  at  Tolosa,  30  miles 
south  of  Bayonne,  the  French  com- 
mandant received  orders  to  conduct 
the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
fortress  of  Pampeluna,  while  the  Bri- 
tish wounded,  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  in  the  hospital  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  were  ordered  to 
prosecute  their  march  to  France  ; 
but  (as  I  was  subsequently  informed) 
the  road  to  Pampeluna  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  Spanish  Guerillas,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  French  officer 
should  restore  the  communication  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force.  In  the 
mean  time  he  left  his  establishment 
at  Tolosa,  until  it  would  be  prudent 
to  order  it  to  rejoin  him  ;  but  the 
Spanish  lady  (on  account  of  living 
with  a  French  officer)  dreaded  the 
resentment  of  her  countrymen  so 
much,  that  in  a  few  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  French  officer,  she 
lied,  and  deserted  the  child  in  her 
charge. 

About  a  month  after  this  period. 

Captain,  now  Major  H ,   of  the 

23d  dragoons,  whose  wounds  did  not 
permit  him  to  accompau}'  us  from 
Madrid,  iu  passing  through  Tolosa 
on  his  way  to  Verdun,  accidentally 
iieard  that  there  was  an  EnglisK  boy 
in  an  abandoned,  forlorn  condition 
in  the  town.  He  immediately  took 
the  child  under  his  protection,  and 
having  heard  at  Orleans  that  I  had 
received  a  passport  to  return  to  Eng- 


land, and  being  anxious  thot  I  should 
convey  some  letters  to  his  family, 
ventured  to  proceed  to  Paris  ;  here 
1  recognized  my  little  travelling  com- 
panion, who  recollected  me  imme- 
diately.    In  a  few  days  I  prevailed 

on  Captain  H to    allow    me  to 

take  the  boy  to  Elngland  ;  and  having 
presented  my  little  protege  at  the 
Bureau  de  Guerre,  his  manners  and 
history  soon  obtained  permission  for 
him  to  return  home. 

Previous   to   leaving   the    French 

metropolis  Captain  H gave  me 

a  letter,  addressed  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  the  founder 
of  the  Military  Asylum,  and  another 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
colonel  of  the  regiment  in  which  the 
boy's  father  had  served.  On  my 
arrival  in  London  I  lost  no  time  in 
delivering  these  letters,  and  soon  af- 
ter was,  together  with  the  child,  hon- 
oured by  an  interview  with  his  royal 
highness,  who  was  very  much  pleas- 
ed with  the  boy,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  spoke  to  him  in  French 
and  German,  to  which  the  little  fel- 
low made  suitable  answers.  Flis  roy- 
al highness  was  pleased  to  make  ev- 
ery necessary  arrangement  for  the 
boy's  admission  into  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Asylum,  Chelsea,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Lord  Huntley, 
on  receipt  of  Captain  H.'s  letter,  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  colonel  of  the 
1st  battalion,  42d  regiment,  then 
quartered  at  Canterbury,  to  make 
inquiry  if  the  child  had  any  friends 
living  in  Scotland. 

In  a  few  days  after,  it  being  ne- 
cessary to  procure  tbe  Marquis  of 
Huntley's  signature  to  some  papers, 
previous  to  the  boy's  admission  into 
the  asylum,  I.  together  with  my  lit- 
tle protege,  was  proceeding  to  Rich- 
mond House  for  that  purpose,  when, 
on  our  arrival  in  Charing  Cross,  I 
perceived  a  soldier,  in  the  Highland 
uniform,  walking  leisurely  about  100 
yards  before  me  ;  I  soon  overtook 
this  man,  who  happened  to  serve  in 
the  42d  regiment,  and  having  in- 
quired of  him  if  he  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  Sergeant  M'Cullum  of  his 
regiment,  who  was  killed  the  year 
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before  at  Corunna,  he  answered, 
"  Sir,  I  did  not  know  any  man  of 
that  name  who  was  killed,  but  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  why 
you  have  asked  me  that  question." 
Because,  said  I,  pointing  out  to  him 
the  boy,  that  is  his  child,  whom  I 
first  found  in  Spain. — "  Oh  !  sir," 
said  he,  rushing  over  to  the  boy, "  he 
is  my  child  ;  James,  don't  you  know 
me  ?'"  The  scene  that  took  place 
cannot  be  described.  Alternation 
of  joy  and  grief,  exultation  and  des- 
pondency, depicted  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  evinced  in  the  manner  of 
this  soldier,  on  the  sudden  discovery 
of  his  long-lost  child,  and  on  his  be- 
ing simultaneously  made  acquainted 
with  the  death  of  his  wife.  1  must 
confess  it  affected  me  so  much,  that, 
as  well  to  repress  my  feelings  as  .to 
avoid  the  crowd  that  collected  around 
us  in  the  street,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  the  next  shop  that  present- 
ed itself.  In  a  short  time  we  pro- 
ceeded together  to  Richmond  House, 
where,  after  having  presented  my 
protege  to  Lord  Huntley,  I  related 
to  his  lordship  the  discovery  I  had 
just  made,  and  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance attending  it.  On  the  sol- 
dier being  brought  forward,  jie  deliv- 
ered a  letter  to  Lord  Huntley  from 
Colonel  Sterling,  then  commanding 
the  1st  battalion,  42d  regiment  at 
Canterbury,  which  stated,  that  he 
was  happy  to  inform  his  lordship, 
that  the  man  alluded  to  in  his  lord- 


ship's letter,  relative  to  an  orphan 
boy  of  the  regiment,  was  severely 
wounded  at  Corunna,  but  not  killed, 
and  was  the  bearer  of  his  letter,  and 
be  had  sent  the  man  to  town  without 
making  him  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  journey. 

It  then  appeared  that  this  soldier 
was  in  the  act  of  proceeding  to  Rich' 
mond  House  with  this  letter  to  Lord 
Huntley,  when  I  accidentally  fell  in 
with  him.  A  few  days  after  the  boy 
was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  where  he  now  is.  We  part- 
ed from  each  other  with  mutual  re- 
gret ;  he  wept  so  bitterly  that  his 
tears  were  nearly  contagious. 

In  justice  to  Lord  Huntley,  1  must 
add,  that  his  lordship,  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner,  offered  to  remunerate 
me  for  the  expenses  I  had  incurred 
in  clothing  and  bringing  the  boy  to 
England,  which  I  begged  leave  to 
decline,  stating,  that  whatever  little 
merit  might  be  ascribed  to  me  for 
taking  care  of  the  bo}',  would  in  my 
opinion  be  done  away  with  by  ac- 
cepting any  pecuniary  recompense  ; 
I  therefore  hoped  his  lordship  would 
excuse  my  receiving  any.  Lord 
Huntley  was  then  pleased  to  say,  it 
was  evident,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  boy  that  I  had  taken  every  pos- 
sible care  of  him,  and  added,  that  he 
would  be  happy  at  any  time  to  do 
any  thing  in  his  power  to  forward 
my  promotion. 


VAHIliTXES. 


A  SINGULAR  turn  of  address  was 
"^■-  performed  at  Bath  the  other  day 
by  a  chevalier  of  industry,  who, found 
himself,  on  the  sudden,:  io  want  of  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  also  in  want  of  mo- 
ney to  purchase  themi  Having  some 
doubts,  probably,  although  he  was 
living  at  an  inn  of  respectability,  as 
to  the  faith  of  the  tradesmen  of  Bath, 
after  the  rude  shocks  which  it  is  so 
constantly  receiving  from  parties  who 
make  it,  during  "  the  season,"  their 
place  of  abode?  he  called  upon  two 


shoemakers  in  opposite  quarters  ot 
the  city,  and  desired  to  have  some 
boots  sent  to  the  White  Lion  for  his 
inspection.  The  first  dealer,  who 
was  a  resident  in  Milsotii-street,  came 
according  to  order,  and  found  his  cus- 
tomer at  breakfast  ;  and,  after  some 
trouble,  fitted  him  with  a  neat  pair 
of  "Wellingtons;"  which  the  party 
fitted  was  just  taking  out  his  purse  to 
pay  for,  when — walking  two  or  three 
times  up  and  down  the  room  to  try 
the  "effect"  of  them — he  found  that. 
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"  the  left  boot  was  tighter  rather 
than  he  liked  it."  The  right "  fitted 
perfectly  well ;"  but  "  the  left  want- 
ed stretching  across  the  instep." 
Accordingly,  the  offending  equip- 
ment was  drawn  off,  and  the  maker 
desired  "  to  take  it  back,  and  put  it 


gether  to  celebrate  New  Year's  Day; 
and  having  got  heated  with  liquor, 
began  each  boastingly  to  relate  the 
feats  of  hardihood  they  had  perform- 
ed. Mare,  who  had  been  a  great 
hunter  of  elephants  (having  killed  in 
his  day  above  forty  of  those  gigantic 


upon  the  tree  for  a  couple  of  hours,"    animals)  laid  a  wager  that   he  would 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  would  fit    go  into   the  forest,    and   pluck  three 


completely.  The  Milsom-street  boot 
maker  went  away,  leaving  his  cus 
tomer  with  one  boot  on  and  one  slip- 
per;  and  of  course,  leaving  the  aflair 


hairs  out  of  an  elephant's  tail.  The 
feat  he  actually  performed,  and  re- 
turned safely  with  the  trophy  to  his 
comrades.     But  not  satisfied  with  this 


of  "  payment"  until  he  returned  with    daring  specimen  of  his  audacity,  he 


the  fellow-boot  at  "  two  o'clock ;" 
and  he  was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  when 
the  artist  from  '/  Crescent-street"  ar- 
rived, and  found  Captain  C still 

at  breakfast,  in  his  slippers.  The 
last  dealer — unconscious  of  the  cere- 


laid  another  bet  that  he  would  return 
and  shoot  the  same  animal  on  the  in- 
stant. He  went  accordingly,  with 
his  mighty  roar,— but  never  returned. 
He  approached  too  incautiously,  and 
his  first  shot  not  proving  effective, 
the  enraged  animal  rushed  u[>on  him 


mony  which  had  taken  place  prior  to 

his  appearance,  tried  on  all  the  boots    before  he  could  re-load,  or  make  his 
that  he  had  brought ;   but  not  a  pair  ^  i---:--  ^-..-- 

would  fit,  except  one  pair  of  "  Wel- 
lingtons ;"  and  these  had  the  fault, 
that  "  the  right  boot  pinched  a  little 
across  the  toe,"  and  required  "  put- 
ting upon  the  tree  for  an  hour  or 
two."  The  second  maker  departed 
as  the  first  had  done,  and  was  grati- 
fied with  an  order  to  "  bring  up  an 
assortment  of  morocco  slippers  with 
him"  at  the  same  time  when  he 
brought  the  "  right  boot,"  as  Captain 

C had   been   recommended  to 

him,  and  was  determined  to  give  him 
*'  an  order"  worth  having.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
right  and  left  boots  which  had  visit- 
ed the  '"^  trees,"  were  brought  home 
regularly  at  two  o'clock ;  but  their 
/eZ/o?»s  had  disappeared  some  hours  »Tis  sweet  m  rom  through  th^  woodland  gfen 
before,  in  company  with  the  excel-       VTith  thasr;  wUo^liBduji  o«i' earth!^^^^ 


escape  and  having  first  thrust  his  tre- 
mendous tusks  through  his  body, 
trampled  him  to  a  cake, —  Thomp- 
son's Southern  Africa.      . 

"  A  New  History  of  England,"  in 
12mo.,  for  Young  Persons,  by  a 
Clergyman  pf  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, is  announced. 

.     '^^THJE  ROqR  OF  pJ^tSS. 

'Tl» sweet  to  sit  ialhe  twilinht-hotir 

With  the  friend  bifeloyed'-*aiKl  gaze  on  higJi 

At  the  countless  stais — the  t>right, bright  w urlds- 
That  tell  us  of  Junnonality  ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  %vantii3>-  M  <lc(;pi:  midnight 
'Neath  tfeft-suiftttttr^  fV^^^y  ®»  «»»»  1^**' 
.«ipre ;-~         ■  *  '' 

To  Iftpk-  o»  t,ba'*!i.l»er-ftr€ste<i  vf  ^ve^ 
And  talk<j:i.dayi  thV-  rfiturji  w  more. 


To  gather  w  U  fl(nvieriT-Ti*iid  b«i«ihe'lhe  *vorcfiS,. 
"  Forget  me  not,~6,  forget  me  ilot:!**^* 


lent  "captain."  Dinner  was  order- 
ed at  "  eig^lit ;"  and  the  ceremony  of 
lavinc  the  cloth  instructed  the  wait- 
^rs  that  two  table  spoons  were   nuss-    -^yitj,  the  chdkeirtJr.i,  when  each  iiiou§hti» 


.Jut  BwcetM  4i'fUi'>niei-'y-u»i*rec.?:-M«. 
To  knh^%  '^  'I'^y  ""^'■^  of  jj.-aJ-tT 


the   "  captain "   did  *©ot 


hushed  -       _.         .-  ..       , 
Thai  Vemirxfe  Ssa  oi  a  worldt  ofcstre 


ing  ;.;  but 

retuTH.  

FATAL  BOAST. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  our 
hostess,  the  Juffrona  Marc,  ^ave  an 
account  of  the  recent  death  of  one  of 

her  relations  in  the  following  manner:  ^  „  ,  „,  „  ,„ 

On  the   1st   of  January  a   pai*ty  of  .TiV^ftXat  wHoVe  arsV»'it8l<>*e-- 

friends  and  neighbours  had  met  to-  —o  *Aat.Jstb«Qne,-'onf  hvurofbbgs 


To  whisper  tog->tijer  words  of  praise— 
The  tears,  of  a  Cuntrt-i  Iicart  to  shed.— 

To  e^  d»wn  \nth  uvf  «nd,tfin4ei  zeal     .. 
Heaven's  blessings  au  e«ich  other'*  tea*.^ 

'Tis  then  tliat  thfe  soul  may  con»prehen<I 
The  joys  of  a  pUrer  world  than  thl»-^ 
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THE  ROD  AND  THE  STREAM :    A.  DISCOURSE  OF  ANGLING. 
(Concluded  from  page  ^6.) 


X>UT — be  as  active  as  you  will.  It 
-■-'  is  to  keep  the  mind  active,  that 
I  would  have  the  attention  unem- 
ployed. That  I  may  have  leisure  to 
think,  let  me  be  bound  to  think  about 
nothing :  but  enjoy  the  delight  of 
peace,  and  sit  where  no  busy  thing 
— save  ray  own  thoughts — can  come 
near  to  offend  me  ;  and  fancy  that  I 
have  ravished  fortune  from  fate — for 
I  never  could  yet  fancy  that  I  shall 
do  it ;  and  dream  how  I  will  dispose 
of  my  wealth — and  how  bear  ray 
honours — and  whom  notice  and  as- 
sist— and  whom  cut  and  maltreat — 
all  points  very  difficult  to  settle.  The 
only  comfort  is,  when  you  are  get- 
ting rich  in  that  way,  you  may  as 
well  possess  yourself  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  as  ten — it  makes  no 
difference.  To  think — or  cease  to 
think — leisure — the  original  blessing 
granted  to  man — the  boon  his  sins 
deprived  him  of — is  equally  necessa- 
ry. And  therefore,  I  say  again — 
«  Fish  with  the  live  bait !"  And  with 
that,  let  us  proceed  to  action. 

Come  !  Select  him.  I  don't  care 
what  fish  you  take,  so  he  be  neither 
perch  nor  barbel — he  may  be  roaeh, 
dace,  or  gudgeon — only  whatever  he 
is,  let  him  weigh  full  an  ounce.  Of 
all  baits,  where  your  water  is  grey  or 
heavy,  a  roach  is  the  most  showy — 
he  shines  like  chased  silver.  A  dace 
has  a  more  convenient  shape  for 
swallowing — or  more  properly  to 
speak,  for  being  swallowed.  And  a 
prejudice  does  go,  towards  autumn, 
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in  favour  of  a  gudgeon^-abait  I  don't 
at  all  object  to — but  let  him  be  large 
— no  dabbling  for  fry  that  have  no 
mouths^ — let  him  be  as  thick  at  least 
in  the  shoulder  as  your  middle  finger. 
Hook  him  in  the  mouth — and  a 
single  hook,  let  it  be  a  good  one,  wilt 
do.  There  is  another  mode  of  bait- 
ing ;  but  it  is  cruel,  and  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  a  jot  better.  Now 
plumb  your  depth,  as  nicely  as  if  you 
were  going  to  fish  for  roach  !  Gently 
— now  measure  exactly*  Keep  a 
foot  from  the  bottom.  And  now — 
keep  back  from  the  water.  There 
has  not  been  a  boat  up— not  the 
least  thing  to  disturb  it !  Where  the 
rogue  has  been  all  night,  you'll  find 
him — he  is  not  gone  out  to  breakfast 
yet,  in  the  morning.  Now  then  ;  just 
over  that  weed — no  !  a  little  farther 
— at  the  corner  where  the  wide  ditch 
runs  in.  Steady !  come  on  now.  Is 
your  rod  eighteen  feet  ?  No  throw- 
ing. Put  your  bait  in  as  gently  as  a 
thief  at  a  public  dinner  puts  his  hand 
into  a  high-sheriff's  pocket  !  So  !  he 
plays  beautifully.  Now  comes  the 
excitement.  There  is  the  communi- 
cation— the  beacon — at  top — but  yoa 
cannot  tell  what  is  going  on  at  the 
bottom.  Don't  go  yet — keep  steady. 
It  is  early — they  never  stir  rapidly 
so  soon. — There  !  you  have  one- 
it's  gone — your  float !  Do  you  see  ? 
Two  feet  under  water  at  one  plunge ! 
Draw  the  line  yourself  off  the  reel 
for  him.  And  now,  away  he  goes — 
along  the  bottom — you  seQ  the  red 
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cork  swimming  away  under  water  ? 
Right  across.  Steadily.  He  carries 
the  line  still.  Now  he  stops  !  Give 
him  time.  Let  him  gorge  his  bait,  or 
you  strike  it  out  of  his  mouth.  Stay 
a  moment — now  he  moves  again — 
DOW  then  is  your  time  !  He  runs  in. 
Draw  your  line  in  taught !  Just  feel 
his  mouth.  Now  strike  !  Down  he 
plunges — keep  the  top  of  your  rod 
up — By  Heaven,  he  is  a  good  one  ! 
Take  time  ;  give  him  line.  Not  so  ! 
Zounds  !  let  him  pull  for  it — pull  for 
every  inch.  Never  mind  the  reel. 
Wind  round  your  left  hand.  Take  it 
in.  Steady  !  never  lose  his  month  a 
moment  if  you  can  help  it.  A  slack 
line  loses  more  fish  than  ever  broke 
a  tight  one.  So  !  now  he  comes  a 
little  easier.  Gently  with  him.  There 
he  is  at  the  top.  Gad  !  he  has  got  a 
head  like  a  shark.  Steady  with  him  ! 
Wind  up  short.  Draw  him  into  the 
shallow  of  the  ditch.  That's  it.  He's 
fagged  out.  Take  hold  of  the  line.  So 
— never  mind  the  landing  hook.  Put 
your  fingers  into  his  eyes.  So — throw 
him  out — that's  a  fair  beginning  ! 

By  Heaven,  he  is  a  fine  one  !  Ele- 
ven pounds,  if  he  is  an  ounce  ;  and 
not  thirty  inches  long.  What  a  back 
the  villain  has,  and  what  a  breadth — 
he  is  as  thick  as  he  is  long, — like  Sir 
James  Macintosh  !  Well,  take  off 
your  hook,  gymp  and  all,  for  he  will 
never  give  up  that,  poor  fellow,  till 
he  gives  up  the  ghost.  Into  your 
bag  net  with  him.  Tie  the  mouth 
fast — fix  the  plug  well  into  the  ground 
— for  the  dog  has  got  fight  in  bini 
yet.  Wash  your  hands  now,  for  you 
have  disturbed  the  water  pretty  well 
here — ^you  must  go  farther  up  for  the 
next.  Put  on  a  fresh  hook  and  bait, 
and — try  for  another. 

In  a  true  jack-water, — where  there 
is  not  too  much  width,  noi  too  cold 
weather,  nor  very  irregular  bottom, 
indeed  there  is  nothing  like  the  live- 
bait  fishing — nothing  like  it  in  the 
world  !  and  the  certain  proof  is  the 
abhorrence  in  which  a  certain  class 
of  "  severe  troUers"  hold  it,  aad  all 
who  practise  it.  I  recollect  an  old 
fool  of  tins  description,  whom  I  met 
In  a  subscription-water  once — a  fa- 


mous lake  running  in  to  the  Ouse— ' 
and  who  died  shortly  after  I  joined, 
purely   from   the  vexation   that   the 
success  of  my  system  gave  him.   He 
was  a  man  this  who  had  made  up  his 
mind,  that  fishing  was  not  an  amuse- 
ment, but  an  art.      For  twenty-ffvc 
years,  he  had  bestowed  no  attention 
upon   any    earthly    pursuit — in    the 
way  of  diversioii — (his  trade  was  that 
of  an  attorney) — but  "  trolling  ;"  and 
a  live-bait  fisher  was  a  character  of 
which  he  seemed  hardly  to  compre- 
hend, although  he  was  forced  to  admit 
the  fact — the  natural  existence  ;  and 
which    he    held   in    an    abhorrence, 
which   only  wanted   power   to   have 
carried  him  to  the  extremities  of  the 
stake  and  the  faggot.       We  quarrel- 
led— as  it  were  instinctively — as  soon 
as  we  met ;  even  before  he  made  the 
discovery,  which  entitled  me  to   his 
full  abomination.      The  coarse,  rug- 
ged appearance  of  my  tackle,  seemed 
to  excite — it   was   doubtful   whether 
the   most   of  scorn,  or    indignation, 
when  set  against  the   superiority   ol 
his  own  !    He  himself  had  never  less 
than  six  rods  in  the  house  where  we 
staid.     His  running  lines  were  of  the 
most    expensive    description    which 
could  be  purchased — and   he  swore 
that  they  cost  twice  as  much  as  they 
actually  did.     His  swivels,  and  other 
metallic  appendages,  were  composed, 
not  of  iron  or  brass,  but  of  gold,  that 
"  they  might  not  rust  in  the  water  ;" 
and  a  fur-cap,  which  might  have  cap- 
tivated all  the  fishes  in  the  river,  add- 
ed to   a  jacket,  which   had   pockets 
enough  to  put  them  all  in,  completed 
the  potencies  of  his  equipment. 

Poor   W .'—the   "live-bait"' 

fishing  was  bis  death.  He  had  been 
struggling  against  it  for  about  two 
years  when  I  first  saw  him  ;  and  I 
shall  nevor  forget  the  hideous  attempt 
at  a  smile  with  which  he  received 
the  intimation  that  I  was  a  professor 
of  the  system.  He  had  tried  every 
human  means,  short  of  violence,  to 
drive  the  new-light  fishers  from  the 
water.  First,  he  declared  it  was 
"  unfair  fishing" — but  then  the  of- 
fenders left  him  to  take  his  remedy. 
Then  he  assured  tbem  that  "  nothing 
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was  to  be  caught  by  it;"  but  the 
*''  full  net"  was  an  answer  to  this  ar- 
gument ;  and,  besides — "if  such  were 
the  case,  he  could  have  no  occasion 
to  complain."  His  glories  were  those 
of  trolling  !  On  one  day, — the  fact 
was  chronicled  at  the  fishing-house 
• — he  had  occupied  thirteen  hours  in 
fishing  only  eighty  yards  of  water, 
and  not  had  a  run  ;  and  the  exertion 
had  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  rheuma- 
tism. I  heard  him  relate  the  whole 
fact ;  it  confined  him  to  his  bed  af- 
terwards for  three  weeks. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years,  too, 
applied  to  tbat  and  no  other   human 

pursuit,    had    rendered    W ,   in 

fact,  not  merely  a  really  expert  fish- 
er— but  rather  a  lunatic  upon  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  supposed 
science  ; — that  is  to  say,  he  had  illu- 
minations upon  it  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  indifferent  persons 
set  down,  not  so  much  for  revelation 
as  for  madness.  Every  fish  in  the 
river  he  fancied  fully  that  he  knew, 
and  believed  the  greater  portion  of 
them  to  be  his  own  natural  property. 
Passing  down  the  march,  I  saw  him 
stop  a  man  who  had  just  hooked  a 
fish  and  lost  it.  He  examined  the 
bait  with  great  gravity,  and  "  knew 
the  fish  that  had  absconded  perfect- 
ly !"  "  It  was  a  fish  of  about  eight 
pounds,"  he  could  see  clearly,  by 
"  the  gashes  in  the  bait ;"  always  lay 
just  at  "  that  stile,"  but  "  never  would 
gorge."  He  had  "  had  hold  of  him 
himself  above  a  hundred  times  !" — 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  see- 
ing him  coming  down  tlie  field,  to- 
wards me,  I  cut  sonie  most  immense 
wounds  on  a  dead  dace,  and  flung  it 
on  the  grass — as  one  which  I  had 
just  taken  off  my  hook — which  a 
jack  had   bitten    at   and   destroyed. 

VV" came   up. — "  Was  that  bait 

one  that  I  had  had  a  run  with  ?"  He 
knew  the  fish  perfectly  !  Where  had 
I  got  him  ? — By  that  weed  ?  Just 
the  place  !  It  was  the  very  fish  that 
liad  broken  him  two  days  before. 
He  weighed  twenty-five  pounds,  if 
he  weighed  an  ounce  !  I  suggested 
a  doubt  whether  the  offender  had 
been  so  large  :    he  assured  tlie   "  it 


was  so," — and  offered  to  bet  money 
on  the  point,  and  to  decide  it  by  his 
own  oath  !  Nothing  marked  a  fish 
like  the  bite  of  a  jack  !  It  was  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  knew  any- 
thing of  fishing  to  be  deceived  !     In 

the  course  of  the  day,  I  told  W 

what  was  the  fact — but  I  was  sorry 
for  it  afterwards.  I  had  taken  that 
day  already  four  fish  to  his  one — and 
his  heart  had  before  been  broken  by 
the  success  of  the  live-baiters.  The 
last  hair  breaks  the  back  of  the  ca- 
mel :  the  next  tine  I  went  into  Bed- 
fordshire, I  was  startled  to  see  his 
fur-cap  on  the  head  of  the  potboy. — 
W was  dead  ! 

But,  enoughof  grief— we  must  re- 
turn to  our  subject. 

Noon  is  passed.  You  have  swal- 
lowed your  one  mouthful  of  real 
Westphalia,  and  your  two  glasses  of 
kirche  wasser.  You  have  filled  your 
creel  fairly — not  too  heavily.  Three 
good  fish.  You  get  a  small  one  or 
two  perhaps  1  If  you  can  get  the 
hook  out  of  their  mouths  without 
mischief,  put  them  in  again.  Never 
carry  away  a  jack  under  three  pounds, 
if  you  can  help  it — he  will  grow 
larger  if  you  leave  him  ;  and  you  will 
only  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him 
if  you  take  him  home. 

Noon  has  passed,  and  you  have 
taken  your  slight  refreshment !  The 
afternoon  is  gone  ;  and  your  sport  is 
reasonable — you  do  not  compUin. 
You  have  lounged  away  the  sun-set, 
lying  upon  the  bank,  with  your  line 
still  playing.  You  expect  nothing  so 
late  :  but  the  scene — on  land  and 
water — above  and  below — on  earth 
and  in  the  heavens — is  changing— 
and  you  mark  its  progress. 

The  cattle  are  ceasing  to  feed,  and 
lying  down  to  digest,  at  leisure,  the 
gathering  of  the  day.  The  deep-red 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  throw  a  pur- 
ple light  upon  the  dashing  waters  of 
the  weir.  The  croWs  are  gathering 
in  flights  towards  the  woods  in  the 
distance.  The  cottager,  at  the  lock- 
house,  stands  at  the  door  of  his  hut 
— his  labour  is  done.  The  turned 
out  asses  and  ponies  are  picking  up 
what  they  can  find  along  the  ditches 
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and  banks — their  time  to  feed  comes 
only  when  their  luckier  brethren  lie 
down,  after  the  pasture  of  the  day ; — 
but  they  seem  content — poor  wretch- 
es— though  the  collar  and  the  carts 
must  be  their  fate  again  to-morrow. 
Along  the  gravelled  towing  path  of 
the  barge  river, — though  the  evening 
be  fresh-^it  shows  warm  and  tranquil 
yet  in  the  last  sun-^beam  ;  and  a  few 
peasants  are  moving  homewards  from 
the  labour  of  the  harvest.  The  girls 
are  ragged — and  perhaps  hungry — 
yet  they  come  singing  along  as  gaily 
as  if  they  lived  in  Grosvenor  Square 
■ — perhaps  at  heart  more  gaily. 
Youth  !  oh  youth  !  For  thee  there  is 
no  pain — no  suffering.  They  don't 
sing  such  songs  as  Isaac  Walton  used 
to  hear  from  his  milk-maids ;  but 
there  is  no  sin — if  there  be  some 
rudeness — in  their  style.  There  is 
some  freshness — and  handsomeness 
— moreover,  here  and  there,  under 
that  sunburnt  aspect  and  ragged  ap- 
parel— though  beauty  be  a  thing  of 
cultivation,  it  springs  wild  sometimes 
= — but  thfi  flowers  are  scarce. 

"  Well,  lasses  !  work  over  for  to^ 
night,  Eh  ?— r-What  have  I  caught  ? 
Oh,  very  little.  I  lie  here  for  idle- 
ness more  than  fish — to  waste  my 
time,  and  listen  to  your  singing. — 
And  where  are  you  going  V — 
"  Home  !"  "  And  where  is  that  1 — 
Across  at  these  huts  down  the  lane 
that  runs  below  to  the  well  ? — And 
then  to  meet  your  sweethearts "? — 
That  you  are  not  bound  to  tell? — 
Well !  take  this  away  with  you. — 
Oh,  you  are  welcome.^And  you  see 
I  am  goodnatared — I  ask  nothing  in 
return  !" 

How  much  does  all  we  possess  or 
wish  for  depend  on  situation  !  Those 
five  shillings  now  will  make  those 
five  girls  happier  than  a  present  of 
a  hundred  pounds  would  make  me. 
Their  song  rises  the  cheerfuUer,  I 
think,  as  they  go  off.  They  will  be 
delighted  that  they  took  the  field  in- 
stead of  the  road-path  home  ;  they 
will  call  this  a  day  of  good  fortune  ; 
and  I  am  the  price  of  not  quite  a  de- 
lectable bottle  of  the  trash  they  call 
I'prt  wine,  the  poorer, 


But  evening  closes.  There  is  no 
use  in  fishing;  and  we  must  put  up, 
for  we  have  two  miles  to  walk,  and 
the  dews  are  falling  heavy.  So — 
leave  the  spears  screwed  into  the 
first  joint  of  your  rod,  and  let  it  pro- 
trude about  six  inches  through  the 
top  of  your  bag, — all  the  people  we 
met  in  an  evening  walk  are  not  pea- 
sant girls. 

Unhappily,  there  are  such  things  as 
knaves  in  the  world  ;  and  your  boat- 
men upon  these  rivers,  when  they 
number  four  or  five  to  one,  have  but 
a  scant  reputation.  Now  then,  your 
creel — Come  ! — well  slung  at  your 
back — Your  reels,  and  tackle,  put  in- 
to the  net,  and  carry  them  in  your 
left  hand.  The  rod  now — it  is  not 
so  heavy  as  a  cavalry  sword — under 
the  right  arm.  Come  !  the  whole 
weight — your  fish  and  all — what  is 
it  ? — Fifty  pounds  ?  Not  so  much — 
and  you  would  not  be  pestered  with 
a  servant  to  carry  that  ?  If  you  can't 
jump  fifteen  feet  with  it  at  a  running 
jump — never  fish,  or  enter  a  field 
again  ;  but  take  a  lodging  in  Milk- 
street  or  Bell-alley. 

Then  all  is  ready  ?  Leave  nothing 
behind.  Away — and  walk  under  it 
with  every  step  three  feet,  and  spring 
enough  to  make  six  of  it !  Steady ! 
Take  care,  friend  Roger.  That  ex- 
cellent bull  seems  to  look  with  an 
unfavourable  eye  upon  us.  We  will 
not  dispute  the  right  of  way  with  him. 

Let  us  take  the  path  along  the 
river  home.  What  a  glorious  scene 
is  this !  The  wind  has  sunk  altogether. 
There  is  not  a  curl  on  the  water — 
not  a  leaf  stirs — to  mar  the  general 
tranquillity.  Night  draws  in  now. 
It  is  cool — not  to  a  body  in  health-^— 
to  such  an  one  that  coldness  is  as  re- 
freshing as  the  scene  is  to  the  mind 
— but  an  excellent,  a  delicious  pun- 
gency of  temperature. 

In  the  whole  sky  now,  there  is  not 
one  cloud  !  The  dark  line  of  the 
forest  in  the  distance  shows  against 
a  clearness  as  of  the  wave  of  a  tropic 
ocean ;  while  the  eye  lingers  below 
with  pleasure  amid  the  dense  mass 
of  calm  and  sober  green.  It  is  there 
lies  the  domain  of  a  rich  and  lordly 
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owner  !  That  dark  wood  forms  the 
boundaries  of  his  pleasure  grounds  ; 
and,  a%  my  path  winds,  we  catch  the 
mansion  through  the  nearer  trees. 
A  few  lights — as  though  fearful  to  in- 
trude so  early — tremble  among  its 
numerous  windows  :  it  seems — I  en- 
vy its  possessors  there — it  seems  a 
dwelling — where  the  owner  may  shut 
out  the  world !  The  curious,  the  im- 
pertinent, can  reach  not  within  a 
mile  of  his  privacy.  His  eye — turn 
which  way  it  will — meets  objects  on- 
ly to  approve ;  for  all  he  sees  has 
been  created  at  his  wish,  and  by  his 
bidding.  He  should  be  honest  who 
commands  a  land  like  this ;  for  he 
has  the  fair  side— the  honest  side  of 
nature  always  before  him.  Oppres- 
sion cannot  reach  him.  Insolence 
remembers  interest  his  brother,  and 
bows  and  smooths  the  brow  when  he 
appears.  With  the  mean,  dirty  pas- 
sions that  our  first  ambition — the  de- 
sire of  wealth — excites,  he  has  no 
familiarity.  He  sees  happiness  ;  for 
he  has  the  power  (without  loss  or 
pain)  of  making  those  around  him 
happy.  His  jest  commands  a  smile 
— perhaps  not  merely  the  smile  of 
baseness.  If  be  be  weak,  it  is  a 
blessing  that  his  lot  has  given  him  ail 
outward  aids ;  and,  though  he  be 
strong  as  Hercules,  it  is  still  some- 
thing, if  fortune  has  smoothed  the 
ground  where  strong  men  trip  before 
him  ! 

Well  !  I  hate  him  not — though  he 
is  happy  ! — happy  because  he  can 
minister  happiness — pleasure—though 
he  himself  care  not  for  it — to  those 
whom  he  loves.  Happy,  because 
tjie  mistress  he  would  gratify — the 
^hild  he  would  love  and  protect — all 
that  humanity  from  mortal  aid  can  re- 
ceive, he  has  power  to  bestow  ! — 
happy,  because  although  he  himself 
could  forego  gratification  without 
much  repining — could  bear  to  be 
worse  lodged — more  plainly  fed — 
clad  in  more  homely  raiment — he 
would  not  like  that  his  wife  or 
daughter  should  be  so  1  He  is  happy. 
Not  happier  than  the  girls  I  gave 
five  shillings  to  just  now — but  hap- 
pier  thaii   I   ap.     It  is  no  matter. 


On  the  moss  that  my  foot  now  press- 
es, that  foot  is  as  free  as  his  should 
be.  In  the  charge  which  should 
bear  us  both  to  glory  or  destruction, 
his  rank  could  give  no  right  of  pre-* 
cedence.  Less  than  he  is  to  me — 
the  simple  fisher,  whom,  with  his 
rods  and  creel  at  his  back,  he  watch- 
es threading  the  path  along  the  river 
that  winds  through  his  broad  domain 
— even  that  fisher  cannot  be  to  him. 
Farewell,  my  lord  A.  !  If  there  be 
some  repining  in  my  heart,  there  is 
no  envy.  And  there  is  no  repining 
— there  is  no  sorrow — a  scene  like 
this  soothes  me  into  good  temper 
with  myself  and  with  the  world  ! 

It  is  quite  dusk  now — and  twilight 
fades  apace  !  I  have  seen  this  day 
through  from  its  dawn  to  its  depar- 
ture. The  water  now  is  a  dark  pool  : 
and  objects  in  the  distance  are  tinged 
with  the  black  hue  of  night.  The 
last  reflection  of  the  sitting  sun  has 
left  its  golden  lustre  on  the  distant 
clouds  of  the  west ;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  two  lights  have  met — 
you  see  them  together — the  harvest 
moon  rises  in  the  east,  in  broad,  full, 
majesty  ! 

By  the  footpath,  and  across  the 
park,  we  see  the  bend  of  the  river. 
But  we  must  heed  our  steps  now^ 
for  this  uncertain  light  deceives  the 
eye  more  than  darkness.  This  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  is  occupied  as 
pasture  ;  and  the  sheep -bell  ever  and 
anon  tinkles  sharply,  as  its  bearer 
starts  up  at  our  approach  ;  while  the 
oxen  look  like  great  stones — or  mass- 
es of  shapeless  matter — as  they  lie 
heavily  about  in  the  dark  and  in  the 
distance.  I  have  watched  the  day 
depart — seen  it  die — die  even  as  mar; 
shall  die — to  live  again — but  it  seem- 
ed that  all  should  lie  down  and  be 
hushed  along  with  it !  All  shall  be 
hushed — all  silent.  Sleep  is  but 
temporary  death.  As  the  sun  has 
ceased  his  course,  we  shall  cease  ours; 
with  him  again  we  will  resume  it.  So 
farewell  to  the  water  for  this  night. 
Gentlemen  in  the  basket,  lie  quiet,  if 
you  please.  Cross  we  now  to  the 
eastward  as  the  moon  is  gathering 
new  power  in   front  to   light   us  on. 
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The  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  is  the 
only  sound  heard  now  ;  unless  per- 
haps the  heavy  flapping  of  the  grey 
owl's  wing,  as  he  sweeps  heavily 
across  your  path,  pursuing  his  prey. 
How  calmly  has  this  day,  with  all  its 
life  and  brightness,  glided  away  !  It 
is  gone — without  violence — without 
pain — it  seemed  most  beautiful  even 
in  the  moment  of  its  parting.  And 
what  remains  1  A  repose  which 
seems  as  if  the  night  prepared  us  for 
the  silence  of  the  tomb.  A  scene  so 
lonely,  yet  so  mild  and  placid,  that  it 
seems  as  if  even  that  silence  and  that 
loneliness  could  not  be  terrible. 

The  clock  strikes  eight  as  you 
reach  your  village  Inn.  This  morn- 
ing you  were  the  only  guest ;  per- 
haps a  new  hunter  may  have  arrived  ; 
and  you  may  take  your  chance,  if 
you  please,  of  a  companion  at  din- 
ner, and  for  two  hours  before  you  go 
to  bed.  Try  him — if  you  like  his 
first  salutation.  I  am  a  great  physi- 
ognomist myself — and,  though  the 
odds  are  against  you — yet — I  have 
found  a  clever,  intelligent  man  at  an 
inn,  on  the  road — and  even  in  a  stage- 
coach, before  now. 

What,  there  is  nobody  ?  Well ! 
then  you  must  carve  half-an-hour's 
pastime  for  yourself.  There  is  a 
book  or  two  lying  about.  The  "  Com- 
plete Farrier,"  and  "  The  AVhole 
Duty  of  Man  ;"  and  an  Almanack  for 
the  Year  1797?  Or  you  may  put 
your  tackle  "  ia  order,"  against  to- 
morrow ?  But  you  have  had  enough 
of  "  tackle"  perhaps,  already,  for  one 
day  1  Why,  then — stir  the  wood  fire 
into  a  blaze — if  not  for  warmth,  for 
cheerfulness ;  make  as  bold  an  at- 
tempt as  you  can,  on  the  long  wick 
of  the  candle,  with  that  crippled  pair 
of  snuffers  ;  and,  in  despite  of  their 
old-world  dressing  of  ricketty  black 
wooden  Irames,  and  cracked  glasses, 
examine,  with  the  eye  of  a  critic, 
those  old  grotesque  engravings  from 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  that 
hang  all  awry — and  each  awry  a  dif- 
ferent way — round  the  walls  of  your 
room. 

Here  you  have  Human  Nature — 
as  it  is — not  as  asses   tell   you   it 


"ought  to  be." — History — the  real 
history  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in 
the  15th  and  l6th  centuries  ! — the 
people  of  those  countries  as  they 
lived  and  breathed — not  as  some 
puppy  may  think  fit  to  fancy  them 
— the  people — men  and  women — 
themselves — their  houses,  gardens, 
halls — their  villas — their  churches— 
and  their  markets — their  feasts,  their 
weddings,  taverns,  fights,  dogs,  horses, 
fashions,  arms,  and  household  goods 
— painted — not  in  the  grand  style — 
not  "  improved  ;" — but  humbly  paint- 
ed in  close,  miraculous  resemblance, 
by  Terburg,  Miers,  Ostade,  Teniers, 
Berghem,  Wouvermans,  or  Jan 
Steen. 

Room  for  the  worthies — and  for 
the  divinities — of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome !  Room  for  "  the  Death  of 
Cato" — for  "  the  Judgment  of  Bru- 
tus"— for  "  the  Rape  of  Lucretia" — 
for  "  Achilles'  Wrath"— for  «  Hec- 
tor's last  Farewell  to  Andromache" 
and — "  Priam  Pleading  for  the  Body 
of  his  Son."  Room  for  all  these — 
and  all  the  other  paintings  of  "  His- 
tory," done  with  twelve  pounds  of 
colour,  upon  canvass  eight  feet  by 
five  ! — "  History"  of  things  which 
never  were  in  being — which  the  "his- 
torian" never  knew,  more  than  the 
tailor  knows  the  god  Mercury,  who 
fits  wings  to  Mr.  Ducrow's  feet, 
when  he  rides  three  horses  at  once, 
in  "  that  character,"  round  the  ring, 
at  Astley's  ! — Room  for  them  all — 
in  the  next  "  Institution."  There 
will  be  those,  no  doubt,  go  there  who 
desire  to  have  their  "  imaginations 
enlarged,"  and  their  "  tastes  direct- 
ed !"  who  sicken — and  make  every- 
body else  sick — about  the  grace  of  a 
"  Belvidere  Apollo  ;"  and  are  quite 
shocking  upon  the  proportions  of  a 
"  Medicean  Venus  ;"  and  pine  away 
for  the  sweet  no-meaningness  of 
those  enchanting  "  Grecian  counter 
nances,"  which  we  see  upon  canvass, 
or  in  stone  sometimes,  but  which  no- 
body dreams  of  seeing  anywhere  else. 
But,  for  me — who  am  a  man  of  plain 
appetites  and  comprehensions — fond 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  world  in  which 
I  live,   though  it  does  lack  "  eleva- 
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tlon/' — (aa  estate,  which  heaven 
speedily  grant  to  those  loftier  spirits 
who  would  fain  hold  their  course 
above  it;) — why,  I,  who  hold  one 
Venus  of  flesh  and  blood  worth  a 
whole  statuary's  shop  full  of  marble, 
and  love  to  lix  my  thoughts  upon  the 
things  of  this  earth,  with  all  their 
vanity,  and  all  their  littleness — let 
rae  have  in  my  cabinet  one  single 
household  picture  of  Ostade,  or 
Mieris,  or  one  hawking  or  hunting 
party,  by  the  king  of  field  and  forest 
parties,  Wouvermaus — such  a  picture 
as  can  live,  and  interest,  even  in  the 
dirty  discoloured  copperplate  that 
stands  before  me  ! 

Here  is  a  picture,  now, — that  one 
would  swear  the  painter  of  must  have 
lived  his  whole  life  out  in  the  open 
air  ! — and  thought  a  horse  and  a  fal- 
con— adding,  perhaps,  a  flask  and  a 
woman — the  only  subjects  in  nature 
that  an  artist  ought  to  paint,  or  a 
gentleman  to  live  for  !  The  subject 
is  a  Horse  Fair.  Talk  of  "  inferior 
pursuits  !" — why,  a  savage  wonld 
look  at  this  picture  with  delight.  An 
Abipone — a  South  American  Indian 
— would  gaze  upon  it  for  hours.  JVIy 
groom  (if  I  had  one)  can  appreciate 
it.  He  does  not  see  all  the  merit — 
but  he  sees  merit  enough.  What  a 
roan  horse  is  that — what  bone  and 
sinew — that  plunges  and  lashes  out 
with  the  peasant  who  is  riding  him, 
while  another  boor,  with  a  long  whip 
behind,  teases  him  into  making  the 
exhibition  of  his  powers  !  How 
planted  the  rogue  seems  to  stand  up- 
on his  fore  legs,  as  he  lashes  out  at 
the  offender  !  How  obviously  all  his 
weight  is  borne  up,  and  sustained  by 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  !  How 
the  eye  next  to  the  spectator  leers 
backward,  in  the  direction  that  the 
whipping  conies  from — as  showing 
that  he  knows  what  is  going  on,  and 
is  prepared  to  requite  the  offender, 
if  he  get  an  opportunity  !  What  a 
horse  is  that — within  his  compass  ! 
Not  much  polish — no  peculiar  speed; 
but  native,  unwasted  strength.  What 
would  not  a  soldier  pay  for  him,  who 
wanted  a  horse — not  for  the  manege 
— but  for   a  hard    day's   march    in  a 


wooded  or  heavy  country  ?  Very 
difierent,  if  you  mark,  from  the  next 
figure,  the  prancing  piebald,  that  the 
cavalier  who  backs  him  has  checked 
at  full  speed,  and  thrown  almost  up- 
right upon  his  haunches  !  Both  are 
beautiful ;  both  powerful ;  but  the 
first  is  the  horse  fresh  and  unbroken; 
the  last,  the  same  subject  taught  and 
civilized.  Next,  we  have  two  com- 
panions, tied  together,  but  distin~ 
guished,  by  the  platting  of  their 
manes  and  tails,  to  be  for  present 
sale.  They  are,  a  bay  strong  enough 
almost  for  draught ;  and  a  grey,  of 
lighter  mould,  but  less  fit  for  the 
chace  than  for  the  war-saddle.  Then 
comes  me  the  cavalier  upon  the  gcd- 
lant  white  steed — (an  object  which 
Wouvermans  seldom,  if  ever  omit- 
ted)— who  has  journeyed  for  business 
or  pleasure  to  "  the  Fair  ;"  and  car- 
ries his  lady — as  befitted  the  custom 
of  the  time — upon  a  "  pillion"  behind 
him  !  And  then  the  groupes  on  foot ! 
The  gentleman  richly  clothed  and 
armed — with  the  lady  in  the  blue 
silk  robe,  and  small  velvet  cap  and 
feather  by  his  side — making  their 
way  quietly,  as  spectators  of  the 
scene,  through  the  crowd  ;  and  evi- 
dently known  upon  the  spot — the 
throng  gives  way  to  them.  And  then 
the  gipsies,  with  their  child  in  a  low 
cart,  drawn  by  a  goat !  The  bulky^ 
half-yeoman,  half- military-looking 
personage,  mounted  on  the  dun  horse, 
and  clad  in  a  scarlet  jacket,  with 
brown  slouching  beaver  hat,  and 
couteau  de  chasse,  and  hunting-horn 
slung  at  his  side — who  drinks  lustily 
from  a  big-bellied  bottle,  handed  to 
him  by  a  rogue  in  a  night-cap,  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  tents  !  The 
group  of  urchins  playing  at  soldiers 
— and  the  lacquey  letting  his  horse 
drink  at  a  brook,  while  one  of  the 
little  ragged  varlets  officiously  per- 
forms some  office  of  shortening  or 
lengthening  his  stirrup  !  And  all 
this  scene  of  bustle  and  activity-,  laid 
upon  a  rich  glorious  plain,  with  mode- 
rate hills,  and  picturesque  dwellings, 
in  the  distance, — tiie  land  cultivated, 
but  not  to  the  highest  pitch, — with 
something  of  the  freshness  of  natural 
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condition  still  about  it.  And  the  sky 
« — that  of  a  spring-day — the  day  of 
an  English  spring,  sunny,  but  mixed 
with  clouds — as  one  would  wish  the 
sky  of  life  to  be, — now  dull,— now 
stormy, — but  ever  with  some  ray  of 
happiness  beaming  through,  or  peep- 
ing out  between  them  !  Who  is 
there  that  would  not  hold  it  a  day  in 
his  life,  to  behold  the  reality  of  such 
a  scene — to  fall  in  with  such  a  party ! 
There  are  regions  where  the  chance 
may  happen.  Let  him  travel  through 
Spain,  and  he  shall  find  it  still.  But 
Flanders  has  been  too  rich,  and  has 
become  too  well  informed,  to  have 
any  rudeness  left, — and  what  is  ro- 
mance without  rudeness  ?  Romance ! 
alas,  we  have  ;  but  as  we  threaten  to 
civilize  Turkey,  the  last  tenure  of 
romance  upon  this  earth  is  gone. 

Paul  Potter  stands  next  to  Wou- 
vermans  as  a  painter  of  animals  and 
out-door  Nature ;  but  he  has  not  a 
tithe  of  the  latter's  fancy  ;  and  the 
fancy  that  he  has,  is  not  of  the  same 
chivalrous  character.  Yet  he  is  ad- 
mirable— most  admirable  !  The  pic- 
ture now  before  me — "  Sportsmen  at 
an  inn  door" — How  differently  he 
has  treated  that  subject  from  the 
way  in  which  Wouvermans  would 
have  treated  it ;  and  yet  how  exqui- 
site all  that  ho  has  presented  is !  The 
rugged,  angular,  crooked-limbed  po- 
nies upon  which  the  sportsmen  are 
mounted — how  excellent  they  are — 
and  yet  how  totally  unlike  the  horses 
of  Wouvermans  !  The  old  man,  too, 
who  sits  at  the  inn-door  upon  the 
bench,  wiping  his  bread,  has  a  de- 
cency and  sobriety — the  aspect  of  an 
honest  labouring  peasant,  about  him 
— very  diflerent  from  the  rakehelly 
rogues  and  gipsies  which  Wouver- 
mans delights  in.  And  the  two  dogs 
who  are  smelling  each  other  !  the 
erect  prick-earedness  of  the  larger 
oae,  who  stands  up  to  the  stranger, 
as  if  disposed  for  battle  in  case  of 
need  :  and  the  wagging  of  the  tail  of 
the  smaller,  who  seems  to  feel  that 
congratulation  will  answer  his  pur- 
pose belter  than  worrying  !  The 
colour  is  wanting  to  give  these  pic- 
tures their  &ir  proportion  of  effect  j 


but  even  these  black  shadows  revive, 
the  impressions  produced  by  the 
originals,  which  he  who  has  once  seen 
them  will  not  soon  forget. 

Teniers,  Ostade,  and  Jan  Steen, 
are  painters  of  out-door  life  occasion- 
ally, though  the  "  Interiors"  were 
their  favourite  subjects  ;  but  one  pic- 
ture of  either  of  these  masters  would 
give  a  spectator  employment  for  a 
day.  You  can  no  more  hurry  over  a 
picture  of  Teniers  than  you  can  hur- 
ry over  the  descriptions  in  Don 
Quixote.  It  is  now  not  merely  a  fine 
picture,  but  a  tale-^-a  tale  told  with 
miraculous  accuracy — of  other  times : 
you  look  on  for  hours,  and  still  find 
new  circumstances  for  admiration  in 
the  exquisitenessof  the  painting,  and 
the  interest  of  the  subject  pourtrayed. 
Here  is  one  before  us  of  which  copies, 
I  believe,  have  been  circulated  all 
over  the  world  !  It  can  never  be  seen 
except  in  the  original,  because  the 
colouring  is  magic  ;  but  there  is  skill 
in  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
of  the  female  figure,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  inanimate  objects  ; 
— it  is  the  famous  subject  of  "  The 
Woman  Paring  Turnips."  This  is 
almost  a  picture  of  "  still  life  ;"  for 
there  is  but  one  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground— the  old  lady  to  whom  the 
public  house  (the  locus  in  quo)  seems 
to  belong.  A  few  boors  are  seen 
hovering  round  a  fire  in  the  back 
ground  :  but  they  hardly  become  dis- 
tinct objects  in  the  picture.  But  the 
moveables — and  especially  the  pro- 
visions (on  which  the  artist  appears 
to  have  bestowed  particular  care) — 
they  seem  to  exist  in  reality  upon  the 
canvass  !  The  two  cut  cheeses,  which 
are  standing  one  upon  another — no 
creature  that  has  seen,  can  ever  again 
get  rid  of  the  thought  of.  It  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  one 
which  has  been  cut  unevenly  is  a 
painting  upon  a  flat  surface  !  Then 
there  is  a  brass  cauldron — an  object 
of  which  all  the  painters  of  this 
school,  and  particularly  Gerard  Dow, 
are  extremely  fond — into  which  you 
not  only  see  clearly — down  to  the 
bottom — but  can  discern  every 
scratch  which  it  has  received  ia  th© 
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repeated  process  of  scouring!  Then 
the  flask  half  full  of  oil — the  barrow 
loaded  with  cabbage,  (which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  are  fresh 
gathered  from  the  garden) — the  dish 
of  grapes,  and  the  joint  stool,  with 
the  dog  standing  by  the  side  of  it — 
are  all  admirable  !  But  all  sink  into 
shade  before  the  living  feature  of  the 
piece — the  old  woman  ;  who  sits, 
crouched  upon  a  low  stool,  paring 
the  turnips,  which,  as  she  completes 
them,  she  puts  into  a  red  earthen 
dish.  One  sees  at  a  glance  that  the 
good  lady  is  mistress  of  the  house  : 
there  is  a  decency  of  age — a  cleanli- 
ness, about  her — an  aspect,  as  though 
there  were  "  trade"  wherewith  to 
keep  fire,  and  "  the  gear  together" — 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  To  judge 
from  the  leisurely  course  in  which 
she  proceeds,  it  should  be  yet  early 
in  the  forenoon — some  two  hours 
before  dinner,  though  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  lady  who  would  like  to 
])e  hurried  if  the  case  were  more 
pressing.  There  is  respectability, 
mixed  with  an  air  rather  of  retire- 
ment, about  her  manner,  too,  which, 
without  amounting  quite  to  sourness, 
shows  that  he  must  speak  gently  who 
would  receive  a  civil  answer.  How- 
ever, like  a  prudent  housewife,  she 
appears  to  have  withdrawn  herself 
from  the  fireplace  round  which  the 
group  of  boors  are  indulging — per- 
haps in  irregular  conversation — over 
their  schnaps  and  tobacco,  and  to 
have  betaken  herself  to  a  distant  and 
convenient  spot,  where  she  ma}',  un- 
disturbed, pursue  her  culinary  opera- 
lions.  The  whole  of  this  woman's 
figure  and  expression  is  admirable  ! 
The  deep  interest  with  which  she 
pursues  her  employment — Euclid 
solving  the  most  dilficult  of  his  pro- 
blems could  not  exhibit  more  gravity, 
nor  periiaps  take  more  pains,  than 
she  does,  to  cut  tiie  rind  of  every 
turnip  smootli  and  even  !  And  the 
turnips  themselves — witli  their  white- 
ness, and  their  angular  edges  all 
over,  where  the  knife  has  gone  round, 
taking  ofl' every  separate  strip  of  peel 
— seem  to  lie  in  the  dish  with  as 
much   availableness   and   reality,  as 
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those  which  are  now  in  the  pot,  and 
in  a  (ew  minutes  shall  be  taken  out, 
boiled,  for  your  dinner  ! 

But  we  must  leave  Teniers — and 
Ostade  though  he  is  here  before  us, 
in  the  guise  of  a  Dutch  wedding,  in 
"  The  Interior  of  an  Inn  ;"  with 
supper  upon  the  table — or,  more 
properly  speaking,  with  the  rude,  yet 
ample,  dessert ;  where  the  wine,  and 
the  fruits,  and  the  cheeses,  and  the 
long-necked  glasses  and  bottles,  and 
the  foaming  black  jacks,  all  shine 
out  in  the  glory  of  disorder  !  and  the 
fat  hostess  bustles  to  and  fro,  and  the 
elder  swains  are  telling  strange  stO' 
ries,  and  the  younger  ones  pinching 
the  cheeks  of  their  lasses,  and  the 
frows  above  thirty,  are  all  at  cards, 
with  just  enough  of  good  liquor  gone 
by  to  already  apparently  put  all  par- 
ties at  their  ease.  And  again,  we 
have  the  same  artist  too,  where,  as  I 
think,  he  is  still  greater — in  the  quiet- 
ness of  "  The  Inside  of  a  Peasant's 
Cottage,"  at  evening — when  the 
day's  work  is  done — and  the  labour- 
er rests  from  his  toil — and  ever  still 
with  meat  and  drink  upon  the  table — 
for  Ostade  could  no  more  do  with- 
out those  matters  in  his  pictures  than 
he  could  in  his  person. 

What  golden  illustrations  might 
not  Washington  Irving,  and,  still  bet- 
ter. Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  anti- 
quarian lore,  write  of  these  Dutch 
and  Flemish  pictures  !  Here  is  a  cot- 
tage— such  as,  in  our  fancy's  dream, 
we  should  say  every  peasant  ought 
to  have  !  There  is  the  owner, — . 
seated  near  the  window,  at  his  little 
round  clean  table.  The  clean  nap- 
kin spread  half  over  it,  is  encumber- 
ed with  a  large  loaf — not  too  brown  ; 
and  a  sound  cheese,  and  a  jug  of  ale, 
iu  which — to  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  what  creams  in  the  half- 
emptied  glass — the  malt  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Lower  in  the  fore-ground 
stands  a  low  stool,  with  a  boy  sitting 
at  a  still  lower  by  it,  and  eating  out 
of  a  basin  ;  v/hile  a  dog  looks  up  at- 
tentively— though  not  as  if  he  were 
starved — for  the  chance  of  an  elee- 
mosynary mouthful.  The  figure  of 
the  ungartered,  shapeless  hutted  pea- 
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sant,  who  sits  at  the  table  is  exqui- 
site !  There  is  a  repose  about  it,  as 
though  the  day's  work  were  over,  and 
the  labourer — though  not  fatigued — 
meant  not  to  stir  from  that  bench,  un- 
less perhaps,  to  the  fireside,  till  he 
went  to  bed.  The  woman,  too,  in 
the  low  chair  opposite,  who  pets  the 
imp  of  a  child  in  her  lap,  and  shows 
it  a  little  doll — with  the  leaping  of 
the  creature  at  the  toy,  and  the  jirk 
of  the  mother's  knee — and  the  gro- 
tesque contortion,  meant  for  a  smile, 
on  the  father's  face,  auguring  good 
humour  though  strange  and  unearth- 
ly— all  these  are  gems  !  And  then 
the  calm,  yet  rich  light  of  a  summer 
afternoon  pouring  through  the  lat- 
ticed window  near  which  the  group 
are  sitting  ! — and  the  reality  of  the 
whole  scene  ! — The  peasants  are  not 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  curled 
hair  and  Grecian  faces  ! — smart 
clothes  peculiarly  cut,  and  the  de- 
meanouf  of  dancing-masters,  and  la- 
dy's maids,  or  show  footmen  ;  but  they 
look  like  beings  of  this  earth,  and  of 
common  usage, — Strangers  as  we  are 
to  the  fact,  we  do  believe  the  picture 
to  be  like  the  thing  it  purports  to  re- 
present !  There  is  no  dandification 
about  it,  no  cockneyism,  et  comhien 
vaut  seulement  cela  ! 

But  we  must  leave  the  dinners  of 
canvass,  however  well  painted ;  for 
our  own  dinner  must  be  looked  to, 
and  it  should  be  pretty  nearly  ready. 


We  have  no  chance  of  very  choicft 
cookery  here ;  but — the  landlady  is 
used  to  fishermen — she  will  dress  one 
of  your  jack.  There  is  a  flitch  of 
corn-fed  bacon  in  the  chimney,  eggs 
by  the  dozen  in  the  stable,  a  dozen 
mutton  chops  in  the  pantry,  with  fine 
fresh  butter,  a  Cheshire  cheese,  good 
bread,  and  excellent  ale  in  the  cel- 
lar. The  landlady's  daughter  has 
lemons,  and  knows  how  to  concoct  a 
little  good  punch.  For  cream  the 
house  is  famous  :  then  tea  comes, 
warranted  from  London  ;  and  there 
is  a  store  of  apples,  pears,  and  wal- 
nuts in  the  loft.  Fourteen  hours  in 
active  exercise  and  in  fresh  air,  with 
scarce  so  many  mouthfuls  of  food  or 
drink  to  bear  him  out,  a  man  should 
come  home  with  an  appetite  to  make 
homely  food   digestable.     And  for  a 

bed,  Mrs. will   tell   you,   that 

cleaner,  better-aired,  or  softer,  the 
king  scarcely  lies  on  in  his  own  pal- 
ace. You  dine.  One  hour's  chat, 
and  punch — tales  of  the  sport  of  to- 
day, plans  for  what  shall  be  done  to- 
morrow. Then  qualify  your  cup  ol 
strong  hyson  with  a  fifth  of  cogniac. 
To  bed.  And  a  sound  sleep — once 
more  to  awake  at  sun-rise — awaits 
the  wearied  angler.  May  we  none 
of  us  ever  enjoy  a  repose  less  cheer- 
ful— never  pass  a  day  to  the  acts  or 
feelings  of  which  we  can  look  back 
with  less  reproach  ! 


THE  EXILE  OF  FLORENCE. 

"  He  could  not  bfeathe  his  prayers  as  he  was  wont;— 

The  spoiler  had  destroyed  the  shrine,  and  left 

An  iHiage  there,  not  of  the  chastened  gO':^  ! 

What  now  shall  stead  tlie  wither'd  hopes  of  him. 

Who,  stripped  of  every  fheud.-    must  stand  alone 

In  this  huge  world, — galled  into  solitude." — HAMIr.TO^. 


rpiHE  moon  shone  with  resplen- 
-■-  dent  lustre  over  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence :  the  antiqiie  towers  of  rough 
stone,  and  the  glittering  marble  pal- 
aces, were  bathed  in  its  soft  and  sil- 
very light ,  not  a  cloud  passed  over 
the  clear  blue  arch  of  heaven,  not  a 
zephyr  stirred  the  blossoms  of  the 
clustering  myrtles ;  all   was  still  and 


calm,  so  nrofoundly  tranquil  that  it 
was  difficult  ^--ven  to  imagine  grief 
and  misery  in  a  scene  of  such  gentle 
and  surpassing  loveliness.  One  soli- 
tary spectator  gazed  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  the  most  splendid  quarter  ot 
Florence,  thus  revealed  by  the  ra- 
diant moon-beams,  as  he  sat  upon  a 
broken  column  concealed  in  the  deep 
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shade  of  the  dark  and  massive  walls 
of  an  uninhabited  building,  which 
rose  frowningly  behind  him.  School- 
ed to  the  silent  endurance  of  his  suf- 
ferings, not  a  sigh  or  a  murmur  es- 
caped his  lips  ;  but  a  pang  of  mortal 
agony  wrung  iiis  heart,  as  he  contem- 
plated his  native  city,  and  busy  me- 
mory recalled  the  afflictions  which 
had  been  crowded  into  his  short  but 
eventful  life.  The  spot  on  which 
ihe  weary  form  of  the  stranger  re- 
posed had  sustained  a  grievous  alter- 
ation since  he  had  last  beheld  it :  the 
castle  of  his  ancestors  was  then  the 
proudest  that  the  city  boasted :  the 
strong  walls  had  sustained  a  siege  of 
fifteen  days'  continuance,  holding  out 
against  opposing  factions  until  for- 
eign succours  poured  in  to  their  re- 
lief. Now  they  were  dismantled, 
and  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ; 
the  interior,  a  bare  and  lonely  wil- 
derness, where  the  bat  nursed  her 
dark  brood  in  the  mouldering  tapes- 
try, and  the  owl  flapped  her  heavy 
wing  as  she  flew  shrieking  through  the 
open  lattice,  once  shining  with  the 
curious  woof  of  foreign  looms.  The 
costly  furniture  of  a  barbarous  yet 
magnificent  period  was  spread 
throughout  the  spacious  apartments, 
stately  vessels  of  the  precious  metals 
glittered  upon  marble  slabs,  and  the 
pompous  display  evinced  the  taste 
and  the  wealth  of  the  owners.  A 
^evi  years  only  had  elapsed,  but  the 
hand  of  power  had  passed  with  de- 
vastating violence,  and  all  was  ruin 
and  decay. 

Painful  and  melancholy  as  were 
the  feelings  which  sprang  up  in  Agos- 
tino  d'Alviano's  breast  at  the  utter 
desolation  which  surrounded  him, 
these  sensations  were  happiness  com- 
pared to  the  horrors  he  had  sustained 
when  last  his  streaming  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  his  paternal  inheritance. 
It  was  in  the  broad  blaze  of  day  :  t!te 
banners  and  escutcheons  wrought 
with  armorial  bearings  had  been 
rudely  and  freshly  torn  down  from 
their  lofty  abiding  places  ;  the  muf- 
fled bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled  a  so- 
lemn requiem  for  a  departing  soul ; 
the    scaffold    in    the    neighbouring 


square  was  hung  with  black  ;  and, 
sick,  dizzy,  reeling,  exhausted,  with 
limbs  attenuated  by  the  rack,  scarce- 
ly supporting  his  emaciated  body,  the 
once-haughty  and  powerful  Count 
d'Alviano  moved  in  the  midst  of  his 
guards  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Agostino  was  at  ihis  dreadful  period 
only  fourteen  years  old  ;  yet  he  had 
attained  an  age  to  feel  and  compre- 
hend the  extent  of  his  misery.  Af- 
fliction for  the  loss  of  his  only  sur- 
viving parent  by  so  cruel  a  catastro- 
phe, hatred  to  the  exulting  persecu- 
tors— the  triumphant  family  of  della 
Mirandola — and  despair  at  the  blight- 
ed fortunes  of  his  once-princely 
house,  filled  the  young  heart  of  Agos- 
tino with  unutterable  anguish.  His 
only  sister,  a  child  who  had  scarcely 
attained  her  seventh  year,  was  torn 
from  his  arms  to  be  immured  in  a 
convent ;  and  he  himself,  exiled  by 
the  iniquitous  decree  of  the  Guelph 
party,  condemned  to  a  life  of  uncer- 
tain wandering,  to  indigence,  and  to 
obscurity.  Vainly  Agostino  prayed 
that  he  might  not  be  separated  from 
his  beloved  playfellow,  his  gentle  Eu- 
lalia.  The  tyrants  were  inexorable. 
Snatched  from  each  other's  embrace, 
the  fair  child  was  consigned  to  a 
stern-looking  monk  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate heir  of  the  murdered  d'Alvia- 
no, thrust  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
saw  a  wide  and  dreary  world  before 
him,  and  hurried  forward  on  his  path 
with  the  buterest  anticipations  of  fu- 
ture evil.  The  exile  directed  his 
course  to  Lucca,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  a  Ghibel- 
line  family;  and,  as  the  page  of  a  re- 
nowned knight,  he  commenced  his 
career  in  arms.  Gifted  with  courage 
as  desperate  as  his  fortune,  Agostino 
soon  won  his  golden  spurs  :  but  he 
had  attached  himself  to  an  unfortu- 
nate cause  ;  every  effort  to  raise  the 
fallen  hopes  of  those  who  clung  to 
the  imperial  interests  failed  ;  the 
young  cavalier  acquired  honour  in 
his  campaigns,  yet  remained  poor 
and  powerless. 

Ten  years  of  disappointment  pass- 
ed away  ;  and  Agostino,  anxious  to 
behold  his  only  relative,  the  fair  sis- 
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ter,  whom  he  had  been  so  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  leave,  and  perchance 
swayed  by  another  motive    equally 
strong,  was   resolved,  in  defiance   of 
the  peril  which  would  attend  the  dis- 
covery of  his  name   and   person,  to 
penetrate  the  prescribed  limits,  and 
return  to  his  native  city.      Opposite 
to   the   spot  which  the   adventurous 
knight  had  selected  for   his  asylum, 
s-tood  the  Orsini  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  young  and  lovely  Imilda,  Coun- 
tess  of  Landini,  whom  he  had  seen 
and  worshipped  as  a  star  when   shin- 
ing at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua.    From  the  fair  hand  of  this  cele- 
brated beauty  the  warrior  had    re- 
ceived repeated  prizes  at  the  tourna- 
ment, and  her  beaming  eyes  bestowed 
so  bright  a  glance    of  approbation 
upon   his  chivalric   exertions,  when 
last  she  bound  the  jewelled   bracelet 
on  his  arm,  that  it  penetrated   deep 
into  the  enthusiast's  heart.     Rushing 
from  Mantua  when  the  first  sound  of 
the  war-trump  called  him  to  the  field, 
Agostino  lost  sight   of  the  enchant- 
ress ;    but   her  spells   were    around 
him  ;   he  existed   in  a  world   of  his 
own  creation  ;    every  thought,  every 
feeling  of  his  soul  was  given  to  Imil- 
da, and  with   her  image  perpetually 
before  him,  he  did  not  consider  how 
slight  the  chances  were  that  he  should 
retain  a  similar  place  in  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  the  admiration  of  all 
Italy. 

While  the  exile  indulged  in  sad 
meditation,  the  silence  which  had 
hitherto  surrounded  him  was  broken 
by  approaching  footsteps  ;  and,  issu- 
ing from  a  neighbouring  archway, 
two  cavaliers  made  their  appearance, 
wrapped  in  dark  cloaks,  with  their 
plumed  hats  drawn  over  their  faces, 
and  followed  by  a  small  company  of 
minstrels.  The  whole  band  ranged 
themselves  under  the  windows  of  ihe 
Orsini  palace,  and,  after  a  touching 
prelude  from  the  instruments  of  his 
attendants,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
sang  the  love-verses  of  a  popular 
poet.  His  rich  deep  voice,  the  melt- 
ing tenderness  of  his  tones,  and  the 
passionate  energy  with  which  he 
breathed  forth  the  eloqueot  and  per- 


suasive words  which  accompanied 
the  strain,  thrilled  Agostino's  heart 
with  alarm.  He  saw  that  he  had  a 
powerful,  and  perchance  a  successful 
rival,  and  he  gazed  with  strained  eyes 
upon  the  lattice,  fearing  that  Imilda 
would  appear  and  repay  the  melody 
with  a  word  or  sign  of  approbation. 
But  his  apprehensions  were  not  veri- 
fied :  the  moon-beams  played  only 
on  the  cold  walls  of  the  Orsini  pa- 
lace: the  jalousies  remained  closely 
shut ;  no  delicate  hand  waved  ap- 
plause ;  and  not  a  single  rose  from 
the  blooming  myriads  which  garland- 
ed the  balcony  was  detached  as  a  re- 
ward for  those  harmonious  sounds 
which  waked  the  gentle  echoes  of 
the  night  to  music.  After  a  second 
burst  of  melody,  more  exquisite  and 
witching  than  the  first,  the  serena- 
ders  departed, 

Agostino  emerged  from  the  recess 
in  which  he  had  been  enshrined,  and 
followed  their  retiring  footsteps.  The 
subordinate  minstrels  took  a  diflerent 
route  from  that  of  the  cavaliers,  and 
Agostino  kept  the  latter  in  view. 
After  passing  through  one  or  two 
streets,  they  entered  a  long  and  dark, 
colonnade  :  no  guiding  shadow  di- 
rected his  steps ;  but  he  heard  the 
footfalls  of  those  who  preceded  him, 
and  advanced  in  the  same  direction. 
It  was  only  an  echo,  however,  that 
allured  him  ;  for,  in  turning  two  an- 
gles, he  found  himself  alone,  in  the 
bright  moon-light,  standing  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Arno.  He  walked  list- 
lessly by  the  side  of  the  stream,  now, 
as  shadowed  by  the  bending  willows, 
like  a  flood  of  liquid  emerald,  and 
now,  while  reflecting  the  beams  of 
the  queen  of  night,  like  molten  sil- 
ver, Agostino's  path  led  him  close 
to  the  laurel  hedge  of  a  garden  :  the 
wicket  stood  open  ;  and,  scarcely 
knowing  wherefore,  he  entered  the 
flowery  labyrinth.  A  long  low  do- 
ric  building  stood  beneath  the  em- 
bowering foliage  of  the  ilex  and  the 
acacia ;  a  light  streamed  from  an 
open  window  ;  and  the  same  song 
which  he  had  so  lately  heard,  but 
murmured  plaintively  in  a  female 
voice,  and  accompanied   by  a  lutej 
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irresistibly  attracted  his  attention. 
He  stole  forward  noiselessly  over  the 
turf,  and  secured  a  situation  from 
which  unseen  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  interior.  The  minstrel 
was  sitting  at  a  table,  with  her  lute 
in  her  lap,  and  might  from  her  flow- 
ing white  drapery,  delicate  linea- 
ments, and  fair  cheek,  pale  as  monu- 
mental marble,  her  graceful  form  and 
attitude,  have  passed  for  a  statue  of 
a  weeping  Muse,  but  that  her  long 
black  hair  waved  luxuriantly  over 
her  shoulders,  and  that  she  paused  at 
intervals  and  looked  towards  the 
door,  as  though  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  some  too-long 
absent  friend.  The  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  of  one 
so  young  and  lovely,  left  apparently 
to  pine  in  solitude,  interested  Agos- 
tino's  feelings.  She  was  evidently 
unhappy  ;  and  although  mere  beauty 
would  have  possessed  few  charms  for 
a  heart  entirely  engrossed  by  Imilda, 
when  linked  with  sorrow,  it  awaken- 
ed a  strong  sympathy  for  the  lovely 
stranger.  He  looked  upon  her  until 
he  thought  that  the  features  were 
familiar  to  his  eye;  yet  he  could  not 
recollect  where  he  had  seen  them 
before.  At  length  a  rustling  noise 
was  heard  without ;  the  lady  sprang 
from  her  seat,  threw  open  a  pair  of 
folding  doors  which  led  to  an  anti- 
chamber,  and  tlung  herself  into  the 
arms  of  a  cavalier,  whom,  by  the 
graceful  folds  of  his  dark  cloak,  and 
the  plumed  hat  still  shading  his  face, 
Agostino  knew  to  be  one  of  the  sere- 
naders  of  the  Orsini  palace.  He 
wished  to  obtain  a  closer  view,  but 
was  disappointed.  The  lady  and  her 
companion  withdrew  to  another  apart- 
ment. Shortly  afterwards,  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  apparently  to 
close  the  windows  of  that  which  she 
had  left,  warned  the  intruder  to  re- 
treat. He  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
ruined  mansion  which  had  given  him 
slielter  ;  and  having  prepared  a  rude 
jcouch  in  a  chamber  less  dismantled 
than  the  rest,  sank,  after  an  hour  of 
troubled  thought,  into  feverish  repose. 
The  next  morning  the  exile  sought 
the  humble  abode  of  an  ancient  do- 


mestic of  his  family,  through  whom 
he  hoped  to  gain  intelligence  of  Eu- 
lalia.  Doomed  to  sorrow,  the  an- 
swer to  Agostino's  inquiries  added 
heavily  to  the  afflictions  which  al- 
ready oppressed  his  heart.  Eulalia 
had  been  destined  to  take  the  veil  ; 
but,  ere  the  completion  of  her  novi- 
ciate, had  listened  to  the  seductive 
persuasions  of  some  wild  libertine 
amongst  the  cavaliers  of  Florence, 
and  left  her  convent,  but  whither,  or 
with  whom,  no  one  could  tell.  The 
unfortunate  Ghibelline  now  stood 
alone  upon  earth  ;  his  anticipations 
of  the  sweet  intercourse  of  affection 
with  a  gentle  relative  so  closely  al- 
lied had  vanished  :  she  on  whom  his 
fondest  expectations  rested  was  lost 
to  him,  perchance  for  ever  ;  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  reflected  on  her  pro- 
bable guilt  and  degradation.  Absorb- 
ed in  a  painful  reverie,  Agostino 
scarcely  heeded  the  increasing  crowd 
in  the  street,  until  rudely  pushed 
aside,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  gay  cavalcade,  who  were  advanc- 
ing towards  the  square  appropriated 
to  the  martial  sports  and  exercises  of 
the  age.  Borne  along  by  the  multi- 
tude, he  entered  the  spacious  area 
which  was  prepared  for  the  tourna- 
ment, h.  superb  pavilion,  canopied 
with  blue  silk,  in  the  centre  of  oth- 
ers less  gaily  ornamented,  was  erect- 
ed at  the  upper  end,  and  Agostino 
heard  accidentally  that  it  was  intend- 
ed for  the  Countess  Landini,  who  had 
been  selected  to  present  the  success- 
ful warrior  with  the  prize.  He  has- 
tened to  his  desolate  abode,  and,  ar- 
raying himself  in  his  armour,  called 
at  the  inn  where  he  had  left  his 
horse,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
action.  These  arrangements  necessa- 
rily occupied  a  considerable  period  ; 
and  when  Agostino  reached  the  lists, 
the  whole  quadrangle  resounded  with 
the  cry  of  Socranza  !  Speranza  ! — 
the  motto  of  the  della  Mirandola  fa- 
mily ;  and  a  young  man,  whom,  by 
his  cognizance  and  the  device  upon 
his  shield,  he  knew  to  be  the  heir  of 
that  hated  house,  kneeling  before 
Imilda,  was  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  first  prize.      There  was  still  an- 
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other  to  be  won  ;  but  the  prospect  of 
contending  for  it  afforded  little  satis- 
faction to  the  adventurer,  since,  how- 
soever unwilling  to  believe  the  possi- 
bility of  a  circumstance  which  filled 
him  with  despair,  he  could  not  doubt 
that  he  saw  a  triumphant  rival  in 
Leone  della  Mirandola.  Never  had 
Irailda  looked  so  touchingly  beauti- 
ful. Blushing  deeply,  and  with  down- 
cast eyes,  she  phiced  a  glittering  cir- 
clet on  the  brow  of  her  lover.  The 
bright  and  careless  smile,  with  which 
she  had  been  formerly  wont  to  greet 
the  conqueror,  had  given  place  to  a 
softer  expression  of  pleasure  ;  an  in- 
telligent glance  that  passed  between 
her  and  the  knight  at  her  feet  spoke 
volumes,  Agostino  read  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  worst  fears  in  this  mute 
but  eloquent  avowal,  and  needed  not 
the  whispers  of  the  spectators,  who 
talked  confidently  of  the  approaching 
nuptials  of  the  brave  Leone  and  the 
lovely  Imilda,  to  convince  him  of  the 
fatal  truth.  The  air  around  him  sud- 
denly grew  hot  and  suffocating  ;  he 
could  not  breathe  ;  he  raised  his  vi- 
zor— still  oppressed  and  gasping,  he 
unlaced  his  helm,  and  stood  bare- 
headed in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 
Imilda  looked  up,  her  eyes  met  those 
of  Agostino:  she  turned  away,  en- 
countered them  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  as  she  cast  a  wandering  glance 
over  the  field,  but  her  countenance 
remained  unchanged.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  entirely  forgotten  linea- 
ments once  so  familiar  and  so  wel- 
come. D'Alviano  stood  aghast :  the 
victim  of  illusion  raised  by  his  own 
ardent  imagination,  he  beheld  the 
fairy  vision  melt  away  :  he  had  flat- 
tered and  deceived  himself  with  ex- 
pectations which  never  would  be  are- 
ulized  ;  and,  with  a  heart  still  fondly 
and  irrevocably  devoted,  witnessed 
the  downfall  of  every  hope  connect- 
ed with  a  union  with  Imilda  Landini. 
Although  the  lady  of  his  affections 
did  not  recognize  the  stranger,  other 
eyes  were  more  penetrating.  Agos- 
tino had  scarcely  resumed  his  hel- 
met, and  spurred  his  courser  to  the 
charge,  before  his  career  was  arrest- 
"A  by  a  cry  of  Treason  !    and,  drag- 


ged from  his  horse,  after  a  brief  yet 
desperate  struggle,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  exulting  Guelphs.  Heart 
sick,  bereaved  of  all  that  could  re- 
concile him  to  a  hostile  world,  the 
ill-fated  heir  of  d'Alviano  shrank  not 
from  the  approach  of  death.  A  bat- 
tle-field, rather  than  the  dungeon  and 
the  scaffold,  would  have  been  his 
clioice ;  but  it  mattered  little  how 
soon,  or  in  what  manner,  he  should 
terminate  a  miserable  existence.  A 
thousand  voices  clamoured  for  imme- 
diate execution.  Love,  strong  even 
when  every  other  earthly  feeling  was 
fading  fast  away,  prompted  a  last 
look  towards  the  place  where  Imilda 
sat.  She  had  called  Leone  to  her 
side  :  the  gestures  and  actions  of  both 
pointed  to  Agostino.  A  pang,  the 
bitterest  that  he  had  yet  sustained, 
shot  through  the  prisoner's  breast. 
Imilda,  pitying  perchance  the  raaa 
she  could  not  love,  was  begging  a 
worthless  life  from  the  potent  Guelph  ; 
and  now  he  cursed  the  precipi- 
tance which  had  given  to  a  Miran- 
dola,  not  the  means  of  inflicting 
death,  for  of  tliat  he  was  careless, 
but  the  power  of  prolonging  a  hateful 
existence,  of  granting  a  boon  which 
he  would  spurn  with  indignatien  and 
contempt,  should  his  evil  destiny 
permit  him  to  have  a  voice  where 
the  enemies  of  his  house  reigned  tri- 
umphant. The  exile  was  hurried  to 
the  sagittary,  and  a  jealous  senate, 
apprehensive  that  there  existed  a 
deep-laid  conspiracy  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines  against  the  faction  who  now 
ruled  supreme  in  Florence,  construed 
the  prisoner's  obstinate  silence  to  a 
confirmation  of  their  fears.  Threat- 
ened with  the  rack,  Agostino  was 
prepared  to  undergo  the  keenest  tor- 
tures that  inventive  cruelty  could  in- 
flict ;  but  at  the  moment  in  wliich  the 
ready  instruments  of  the  signiory 
had  seized  him  in  their  grasp,  Leone 
della  Mirandola  rushed  into  the  as- 
sembly; sternly  rebuking  the  eager 
haste  with  which  they  had  proceeded 
against  an  unresisting  prisoner,  he 
entered  into  a  spirited  defence  of  the 
maligned  Ghibellines,  denied  the 
possibility  of  danger  to  Floreacefrom 
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the  few  who  still  clung  to  the  adverse 
party,  and  finally  demanded  that,  up- 
on his  faith,  i^gostino  d'Alviano 
should  be  instantly  released.  Leone 
seemed  born  for  command  :  his  dark 
eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  spoke  ;  his 
finrly  moulded  features  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalt- 
ed feelings  ;  a  stream  of  eloquence 
flowed  from  his  lips  ;  and,  pouring 
his  whole  soul  into  the  cause  he  ad- 
vocated, the  effect  was  almost  irre- 
sistible. When  the  orator  ceased,  a 
trifling  opposition  was  attempted  by 
a  small  party  of  the  elder  and  more 
obstinate  Guelphs  ;  but  their  voices 
were  drowned  in  the  cry  of  Speran- 
za  !  Speranza  !  Agostino,  too,  who 
woald  have  refused  the  pardon  now 
forced  upon  him,  was  overpowered 
by  the  popular  clamour  ;  and,  in  des- 
pite of  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
found  himself  compelled  to  remain 
mute  in  the  general  acclamation 
which  resounded  through  the  hall. 
The  sentence  of  proscription  was 
reversed,  and  he  became  free,  and  a 
citizen  of  Florence. 

The  liberation  of  d'Alviano  was  a 
triumph  to  the  son,  inferior  only  to 
that  which  the  father  had  obtained 
when  he  crushed  his  rival.  A  word 
from  a  della  Mirandola  could  dis- 
pense life  or  death.  Agostino  flew 
to  hide  his  humiliation  in  the  recess- 
es of  his  own  pillaged  mansion  ;  and, 
amid  the  memorials  of  former  ag- 
gressions, vainly  yet  passionately  la- 
mented the  interference  to  which  he 
owed  his  present  safety.  The  proud 
and  bleeding  heart  of  d'Alviano  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  obligation 
which  a  Mirandola  had  conferred. 
He  immured  himself  in  the  closest 
concealment  of  his  ruinous  habita- 
tion, lest  he  should  be  compelled  to 
meet  in  friendship  the  man  who  had 
only  purchased  a  keener  degree  of 
hatred  by  his  late  unwished-for  in- 
terposition. 

A  {q\v  days  passed  away  in  dreary 
solitude.  Weary  at  length  of  inar- 
tion,  Agostino  resolved  to  quit  Flo- 
rence for  ever.  Yet  he  could  not 
leave  the  city  which  contained  Imil- 
da  without  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 


last  look  of  one  whom  he  still  loved 
with  all  the  fervour  of  youthful  con- 
stancy. Unwilling  to  encounter  the 
gazing  crowd  who  thronged  the 
streets  during  the  day,  the  unhappy 
Ghibelline  stole  at  night  from  his  se- 
cret haunt.  The  moon  no  longer  il- 
lumined the  city,  but  the  blaze  of  in- 
numerable tapers  from  the  windows 
of  the  Orsini  palace  threw  a  strong 
light  upon  the  spacious  area  in  front. 
Concealed  by  a  projecting  buttress, 
Agostino  moodily  contemplated  the 
scene  before  him.  The  magnificent 
hangings,  superb  paintings,  and  bur- 
nished ornaments  of  Imilda's  resi- 
dence, were  revealed  by  the  bright 
illumination  :  costly  perfumes  burn- 
ing in  splendid  tripods,  mingled  with 
the  odours  of  exotic  plants  and  na- 
tive flowers,  of  every  scent  and  hue. 
The  sound  of  minstrelsy  came  borne 
upon  the  breeze,  and  gradually  the 
saloons  were  filled  with  a  gay  and 
sparkling  company.  Domestics,  rich- 
ly attired,  were  busy  offering  refresh- 
ments ;  and  the  lively  strain  of  the 
music,  and  the  waving  of  snowy  plu- 
mage to  and  fro  with  every  graceful 
movement,  betokened  that  the  dance 
had  commenced.  Though  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  the  commanding  figure 
of  Leone  della  Mirandola  passing 
through  the  portal  had  not  escaped 
Agostino's  searching  eyes.  A  prey 
to  jealousy,  heart-broken  and  des- 
pairing, the  sight  of  his  fortunate  ri- 
val,  the  conviction  that  he  was  even 
now  inhaling  the  perfume  of  Imilda's 
breath,  |iouring  vows  of  love  into  her 
willing  car,  and  listening  enraptured 
to  the  fond  response,  maddened  the 
brain  of  the  neglected  d'Alviano. 
Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  rushed  franticly  forward  al- 
most without  a  purpose.  On  the 
cold  pavement  before  him  kiy  a  fe- 
male form.  He  paused  ;  a  sob  of 
distress  struck  his  ear  ;  and,-  raising 
the  mourner  from  the  ground,  he  re- 
cognized the  pale  inhabitant  of  the 
villa  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno. — 
"Leave  me,"  she  wildly  cried,  "leave 
me  to  die  alone."  ''These  stones," 
returned  Agostino,  "  form  an  unmeet 
couch  for  one  so  fair  and  fragile  ;  let 
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me  conduct  you  to  your  home,  to 
your  friends."  "  I  have  no  friends, 
no  home,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  release 
me.  Why  am  I  thus  detained  ?  You 
seem  compassionate.  Sir  ;  be  merci- 
ful, and  let  me  go,  for  I  may  not  lis- 
ten to  the  betraying  words  of  man." 
Struggling  to  disengage  herself  from 
his  supporting  arms,  she  would  again 
kave  fallen  to  the  earth  had  not  the 
knight  interposed  to  save  her.  "Alas," 
said  he,  "  I  fear  you  have  been  a 
sufferer  from  the  treachery  and  false- 
hood of  man  ;  but  in  nie  you  have  no 
ill  to  dread.  I  am  poor,  powerless, 
unfortunate,  but  never  yet  was  the 
name  of  Agostino  d'Alviano  coupled 
with  dishonour."  "  D'Alviano  !" 
shrieked  the  stranger.  "  Oh,  by  the 
memory  of  our  murdered  father,  pity 
and  protect  your  unhappy  sister, 
your  once  loved  Eulalia  !''  Agosti- 
no clasped  the  fainting  girl  tenderly 
to  his  breast,  assured  her  of  bis  un- 
deviating  affection,  and  wlien,  reliev- 
ed by  a  flood  of  tears,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  speak,  drew  her  sad  story 
from  her  quivering  lips. 

Allured  from  her  convent  by  the 
protestations  of  one  loo  well  calcu- 
lated to  win  an  inexperienced  heart, 
she  had  been  deceived  by  a  fictitious 
marriage  :  forsaken  by  her  betrayer, 
who,  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  an  in- 
cumbrance, avowed  the  base  expe- 
dient, she  had  lied  from  the  infamous 
proposals  of  one  of  his  profligate 
friends.  "  Oh,  Agostino  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  while  I  am  weeping  here, 
the  gayest  of  the  revellers,  he  whom 
I  so  loved  and  trusted,  in  yonder 
palace  leads  the  jocund  dance." 
"  Tell  me  the  villain's  name,"  cried 
d'Alviano.  Eulalia  hesitated  :  re- 
sentment was  instantly  absorbed  by 
a  gush  of  returning  tcuderneSi  ;  she 
could  not  expose  to  danger  the  worth- 
less object  of  her  fond  affection. 
'■  Spare  me,'-'  she  murmured  ;  "  al- 
though your  anger  be  just,  I  cannot 
doovn  the  man  to  whom  1  have  vow- 
ed eternal  love  to  your  avenging 
sword."  At  that  moment  a  brilliant 
coruscation  of  light  streamed  up  to 
heaven  from  the  garden  of  theOrsini 
palace,  and  Agostiuo's  eyes  fell  upon 


a  signet  ring,  which  encircled  one  of 
Eulalia's  fingers.  It  bore  the  arms 
of  the  della  Mirandola  family,  and 
the  motto  Spercmza  ;  it  was  the  de- 
vice of  Leone.  The  midnight  sere- 
nader,  whom  he  had  traced  to  the 
Arno'sbank,  flashed  upon  the  gazer's 
mind ;  every  doubt  was  dispelled  ; 
and,  convinced  that  his  sister's  be- 
trayer was  revealed  to  him,  he  fore- 
bore  to  press  the  painful  question, 
and,  anxious  to  shield  the  poor  wan- 
derer from  the  chiUing  atmosphere, 
he  carried  her  into  the  scarcely  less 
bleak  abode  of  her  ancestors.  Wea- 
r}';,  faint,  and  exhausted,  Eulalia  glad- 
ly reclined  upon  the  hard  couch 
which  had  formed  her  brother's  bed. 
Agostino  bent  over  her  until  she 
slumbered,  stifling  in  her  presence 
the  agonizing  thoughts  which  made 
his  breast  the  haunt  of  demons.  The 
silent  walls,  witnesses  of  his  wrongs, 
the  faded  and  drooping  lily  before 
him,  now  fast  sinking  into  a  prema- 
ture grave,  seemed  to  cry  aloud  for 
vengeance  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  meek 
sufl"erer  slept,  he  stole  cautiously  from 
the  building,  and  placing  himself  in 
a  commanding  situation,  watched  for 
the  departure  of  Leone  from  Imil- 
da's  banquet.  The  day  had  dawned 
before  the  festive  party  separated. 
The  favoured  lover  lingered  amid 
the  last,  and  crossed  the  street  alone. 
Agostino  accosted  him  with  a  defi- 
ance. Apparently  more  grieved  than 
surprized,  Mirandola  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  enraged  Ghibelline  :  but 
his  frank  and  courteous  manner  add- 
ed fuel  to  the  flame.  The  fierce 
passions,  so  long  smothered  in  Agos- 
tiuo's tortured  breast,  blazed  forth, 
and,  compelled  to  draw  in  self-de- 
fence, Leone  at  first  only  parried  the 
attack  of  his  adversary.  D'Alviano. 
unappeased,  pressed  upon  him  the 
more  eagerly  ;  and,  irritated  by  this 
determined  hostility,  he  became  in 
turn  the  assailant.  IJlinded  by  rage, 
Agostino  could  not  cope  with  the 
superior  skill  of  his  rival.  His  sword 
was  shattered  into  fragments  :  he  was 
disarmed,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ever  victorious  Guelph.  Refusing  to 
ask  for  life,  he  rushed  weaponless 
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again  to  the  attack.  Miratidola  cast 
a  scornful  glance  upon  the  writhing 
madman  before  him.  "Fool!"  he 
exclaimed,  "  hang  ol*  drown,  I  will 
not  become  thy  executioner  ;"  and, 
turning  away,  he  had  already  gained 
an  angle  of  the  wall,  and  was  passing 
out  of  sight.  The  wretched  d'Alvia- 
no,  torn  by  a  thousand  conflicting 
emotions,  though  scarcely  in  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  felt  conscious  of  a 
fresh  insult  in  the  knight's  contempt. 
His  glaring  eyes  caught  a  rusty  dag- 
ger lying  on  the  ground  :  he  seized 
it — darted  forward — made  a  despe- 
rate plunge,  and  Leone  rolled  a  corse 
at  his  feet.  Scarcely  was  the  blow 
struck  before  every  vindictive  feeling 
was  buried  in  remorse.  Agostino 
gazed  upon  the  prostrate  form,  and 
recoiled  at  the  deed  which  his  hand 
had  perpetrated.  Conscience-smit- 
ten, he  remained  paralyzed  with  hor- 
ror, and  rooted  to  the  spo*.  From 
this  horrible  trance  he  was  aroused 
by  the  screams  of  females.  He  look- 
ed up,  Eulalia  and  Imilda  Landini 
stood  before  him,;  the  latter,  still 
adorned  in  the  splendid  habiliments 
which  she  had  worn  at  the  ball,  a 
striking  and  melancholy  contrast  to 
the  agony  which  convulsed  her  fea- 
tures, remained  inactive,  a  living  sta- 
tue of  despair  ;  but  Eulalia,  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  the  body,  drew  out  the 
deadly  steel,  and  staunching  the  flow- 
ing blood  with  her  veil,  fruitlessly 
ondeavoured  to  administer  relief. 
The  lamp  of  life  was  wholly  extinct. 
"  Agostino  !"  she  cried,  "  by  what 
fatal  accident  has  the  noblest  of  the 
Florentine  cavaliers  perished  ?  Alas, 
to  his  justice  I  might  have  appealed ; 


and,  all  powerful  in  the  seigniory,  he 
would  have  forced  his  kinsman  tore- 
pair  my  Wrongs." — "  Speak  I"  ex- 
claimed d'Alviano  ;  "  does  not  the 
destroyer  of  your  peace  lie  there  ?" 
— "  Leone  della  Mirandola  ?"  return- 
ed Eulalia  ;  "  Oh,  no  !  no  !  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  unprotected,  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed,  overcom- 
ing by  his  generosity  even  the  hatred 
I  bore  him  as  the  son  of  one  through 
whom  oUr  father  met  a  dreadful 
death." — "  And  I  have  murdered 
him  !"  cried  Agostino.  A  wild  shriek 
burst  from  Imilda's  lips.  D'Alviano, 
for  Imilda's  sake,  made  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  overcome  his  feelings,  and, 
relating  in  hurried  accents  the  sup* 
posed  injury  which  had  driven  him 
to  the  commission  of  so  foul  a  crime, 
entreated  the  Countess  to  extend  her 
protection  to  his  sister,  when,  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  his  person  to 
the  hands  of  justice,  he  should  have 
suffered  all  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  outraged  laws,- — "Fly  !"  exclaim- 
ed Imilda,  who,  lingering  after  the 
departure  of  Leone,  with  affectionate 
fondness,  had  been  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  clashing  of  swords,  "  Fly  ! 
there  has  been  blood  enough  shed  ; 
companions  in  misery,  we  will  weep 
out  the  remainder  of  our  lives  toge- 
ther. AVhile  in  a  distant  land,  do 
thou  by  prayer  and  penitence  strive 
to  expiate  this  fearful  deed." 

Agostino  found  a  grave  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  two  veiled  sisters  of  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  found  a  so- 
lace for  their  griefs  in  continual  mass- 
es for  the  souls  of  the  murderer  and 
the  murdered. 


IVIY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 
"  In  Ccelo  quies.^' 


Lo,  where  the  quickly  springing  grass, 
HSs  deck'd  with  green  my  iVIolhor's  grave  ; 
And  as  the  gentle  breezes  pass, 
A  shower  of  tender  violets  wave  : 
It  seems  to  riiy  admiring  eyes. 
An  emblem  that  she  too  shall  rise. 

When  winter  first,  with  piercing  breath. 
Had  blanch'd  with  snow  the  hallow'd  spot : 
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The  form  of  her  who  lies  beneath. 
Was  pietur'd  to  my  wand'ring  thought : 
The  mantling  to  her  grave  then  given, 
Seem'd  white  like  that  she  wears  in  heaven. 

O  !  Mother,  (if  a  son  of  earth 
May  thus  address  a  glorious  saint,) 
Thou  shar'dst  my  sorrows  from  my  birth;, 
Hear'st  thou  not  now  my  mournful  plaint  '. 
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What  grief  is  mine,  whene'er  I  see 
That  mound  of  earth  that  covers  thee  ! 

'Tis  not  that  I  am  yet  so  young, 
To  need  a  Mother's  tender  cares  ; 
(The  sacred  counsels  of  her  tongue 
Were  still  more  hallow'd  by  her  years :) 

But  richest  gifts,  though  long  our  own. 

We  value  most — for  ever  gone. 

She's  gone,  alas  !  with  her  is  gone 
Each  sweet  that  social  life  endears ; 
Our  joy  beneath  a  prosperous  sun. 
Our  solace  when  it  set  in  tears : 
£ach  storm  that  sliakes  our  peaceful  home. 
Still  drives  us  to  our  Mother's  tomb. 


Beneath  that  turf,  full  many  a  friend 
I've  seen  recede  from  life  and  light  ; 
Now  o'er  their  closing  graves  I  bend. 
Or  stretch  a  wing  to  trace  their  flight 
And  'midst  that  band  to  memory  dear. 
Two  honour'd  Parents  moulder  here. 

Oh  !  faithful  guardians  of  our  youth. 
Whose    worth     transcends    my     warmest 

praise ; 
Who  taught  our  lips  the  words  of  truth. 
Who  led  our  steps  in  wisdom's  ways  t 
To  you  a  large  reward  is  given, 
Ye  toil'd  on  earth — ye  rest  in  heaven. 


ELEPHANT  HUNTTING. 

FROM  SCENES  AND  OCCURRENCES  IN  CAFFFR  LAND. 


ALL  the  party  went  into  the  bush, 
the  Hottentots  first  with  their 
large  guns,  then  their  wives,  and  the 
gentlemen  following.  The  first  Hot- 
tentot frequently  spoke  to  his  com- 
panions in  a  low  voice,  and  was 
heard  to  say,  "  look,  look  ;"  on  in- 
quiring the  cause,  he  pointed  out  to 
them  the  fresh  track  of  an  elephant. 
The  bush  became  thicker,  and  the 
sun  had  no  power  to  shine  through 
the  thick  foliage  ;  they  passed  the 
spot  which  the  Hottentot  marked  out 
as  the  place  where  he  had  wounded 
the  first  elephant,  and  soon  after- 
wards they  saw  the  dead  buffalo. 
The  party  went  on  resolving  to  see 
the  dead  elephant,  and  winding  along 
through  the  bush  till  they  came  to 
a  sand  hill ;  the  Hottentots  puiuted 
out  one  of  the  carcases  at  some  dis- 
tance, lying  on  another  sand  hill,  but 
on  looking  ai  it  for  a  second,  it  ap- 
peared to  move,  and  the  Hottentot 
discovered,  that  it  was  a  young  calf 
by  the  side  of  the  cow.  The  wliole 
pro-ty  immediately  went  on,  and  when 
wiihin  musket  shot,  they  found  that 
they  were  two  calves  lying  by  their 
dead  mother  ;  a  piteous  and  interest- 
ing sight.  The  young  ones  rose, 
and  some  dogs .  that  the  Hottentots 
had  incautiously  taken  into  the  bush, 
barked  T'iolently.  At  this  moment 
the  bushes  moved,  and  the  stupen- 
dous father  stalked  in  ;  he  looked 
around  him  quietly,  and  even  sorrow- 
fully, and  after  viewing  the  party  for 


a  second,  he  walked  on,  and  was 
soon  hid  behind  some  trees.  The 
situation  they  had  placed  themselves 
in,  had  now  become  extremely  criti- 
cal ;  the  bush  was  continuous  for 
miles  in  extent,  and  where  to  fly  in 
case  of  an  attack  was  very  ditficult  to 
determine.  They  were  all  warned 
not  to  run  against  the  wind  ;  and  the 
direction  of  the  house  was  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
allow  ;  but  while  they  were  debating 
the  matter,  the  dogs  ran  in  among 
the  yoUhing  elephants  ;  they  set  up  a 
deafening  yell,  and  made  directly  to- 
wards the  party,  some  of  whom  lay 
down  by  the  path,  with  the  hope  of 
seizing  the  smallest  calf,  but  they 
were  very  glad  to  make  their  escape, 
as  they  discovered  it  to  be  larger 
than  they  expected.  The  bull  ele- 
phant, called  back,  by  the  cry  of  his 
young,  again  appeared,  but  totally 
different  in  aspect,  and-=even  in  form. 
His  Wilk  was  qijicker,  hii  eye  fierce, 
his  trunk  elevated,  and  his  head  ap- 
peared three  times  the  size.  My 
friend  called  to  the  Hottentot  to  look ; 
and  he  immediately  replied  in  broken 
English,  "  Yes,  Mynheer,  dat  is  de 
elephant  will  make  mens  dead." 
The  alarm  was  extreme  ;  but  while 
the  animal  stood  hesitatmg,  the  cry 
of  the  young  sounded  from  a  distant 
quarter,  and  the  enraged  father  took 
the  shortest  cut  towards  them,  crush- 
ing the  branches  as  he  stalked  aloiig ; 
and  the   party  thus   most  providen- 
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tiaily  escaped.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  elephant  had  made  off  to- 
wards the  sea. 

They  went  up  to  the  dead  ele- 
phant, merely  to  examine  it ;  for  the 
Hottentots  leave  the  tusks  till  the 
flesh  becomes  softened,  as  it  would 
take  up  too  much  time  to  separate 
them.  One  of  these  men  took  out 
his  knife,  and  cut  a  circular  piece  off 
the  head,  about  an  inch  deep;  he 
then  pointed  out  a  dark  spot,  similar 
to  what  is  called  the  kernal  in  beef; 
this  he  probed  with  his  knife,  and 
brought  out  a  small  part  of  a  twig ; 
but  it  was  broken.  He  distributed  a 
litlle  piece  as  a  great  favour,  then 
carefully  wrapt  the  remainder  up,  as 
they  have  an  idea,  that  whoever 
wears  it,  can  never  be  killed  by  an 
elephant  ;  and  this  valuable  charm 
was  transferred  by  my  friend  to  me. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  naturalist 
has  ever  noticed  this  circumstance. 
There  is  no  outward  appearance,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  it  be- 
comes enclosed,  or  of  what  use  it  is 
to  the  animal. 

They  set  off  a  party  of  fourteen  in 
number,  and  found  upwards  of  three 
score  elephants  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kounap  river.  It  was 
late  when  the  party  arrived,  therefore 
an  attempt  would  have  been  useless 
and  dangerous.  Large  fires  were 
lighted  to  keep  off  lions  as  well  as 
elephants,  and  the  party  being  much 
fatigued,  they  lay  down  and  slept. 

The  elephants  awoke  them  early 
with  breaking  and  pulling  up  trees  by 
the  roots,  and  rolling  themselves  in 
the  water,  «fec.  The  party  imme- 
diately pressed  for  the  attack,  and 
now  commenced  the  sport.  The 
elephants,  upon  receiving  the  first 
shot,  as    if  by  mutual  consent,  gave 


chace,  though  not  for  above  six  or 
seven  hundred  yards.  This  answer- 
ed the  desired  effect.  One  of  the 
party  galloped  between  the  elephants 
and  the  bush,  which  they  had  just 
left,  commencing,  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  heavy  fire,  which  harassed 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  fled 
to  the  plains,  leaving  behind  them  a 
thick  cover,  in  which  they  might 
have  been  perfectly  secure  from  the 
shots.  On  ihese  plains  great  num- 
bers of  small  bushes  are  found  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  so 
that  if  one  party  consents  to  drive  the 
elephant  out  of  one  bush,  the  other 
will  conceal  themselves,  and  by  this 
means  may  get  some  good  shots. 

One  large  bull  elephant  stationed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these 
small  bushes  ;  and  at  least  two  hun- 
dred rounds  were  fired  without  being 
able  to  bring  him  down,  or  make  him 
move  from  the  place  in  which  he  had 
stationed  himself.  At  every  shot  he 
received  he  was  observed  to  blow  a 
quantity  of  water  into  the  wound,  and 
then  tear  up  a  large  lump  of  earth  to 
endeavour  to  stop  the  blood.  The 
Caffers  do  the  same  thing  when  they 
have  been  shot — that  is,  tear  up  a 
handful  of  grass  and  thrust  it  into  the 
wounded  place ;  and  it  is  thought 
they  have  learnt  this  from  seeing  the 
elephants  do  it.  At  length  the  great 
bull  dropped.  The  party  then  en- 
tered the  bush,  and  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, found  that  the  reason  he  would 
not  leave  this  spot,  was,  that  he  had 
there  found  a  pool  of  water,  with 
which  he  had  been  washing  his 
wounds.  His  height  measured  seven- 
teen feet  and  three  quarters,  and  his 
teeth  weighed  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty pounds.  Before  the  day's  sport 
was  over,  they  had  killed  thirteen. 
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"  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  never  think  I  should    live  until  I  were  married." 

Shakspeare. 

A  LL  questions  and  all  differences,  principles  upon  which  the  new  Gov- 

-^*-  public  or  private,  during  the  last  ernment  has  been  formed  defensible  , 

month,    have    been    merged    in    the  and   is    that    Government    likely  to 

grand     political    question — Are   the  continue  ?     We  think  that  the  Gov- 
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eminent  is  likely  to  continue ;  and, 
without  laying  claim  to  a  much  great- 
er share  of  foresight  than  belongs  to 
ordinary  people,  we  may  afford  to 
say  that  the  arrangements  which 
have  lately  taken  place  have  done 
any  thing  rather  than  surprise  us. 
The  "  impossibility"  of  a  coalition 
between  any  two  political  parties 
would  scarcely  ever  strike  us  as  a 
very  decided  bar  to  their  immediate 
junction  and  alliance.  Indeed,  we 
should  rather  be  inclined,  generally, 
as  soon  as  we  began  to  hear  that  such 
a  connexion  was  "  unnatural"  and 
"  unpi-ecedented,"  to  conclude  that 
it  was  known  to  be  resolved  upon. 
But,  besides  the  ready  and  ordinarily 
available  manner  of  effecting  political 
alliances — the  sacrificing  "principle" 
to  "  place" — a  means  of  reconciling 
differences  perhaps  more  objection- 
able as  unjustifiable  in  the  parties 
using  it,  than  as  likely  to  be  astonish- 
ing to  thinking  people  at  large — there 
was  another  course  by  which  an  alli- 
ance was  capable  of  being  agreed 
upon  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the 
Whig  members  who  have  lately  gone 
over  to  his  support,  which  was  no 
way  degrading  to  either  party  as  men 
of  honour,  and  highly  creditable  to 
both  as  practical  politicians  and  men 
of  business  ; — the  Whigs  might  agree 
to  sacrifice — not  "  principle  to  place," 
but  angry  recollections  and  party  feel- 
ings to  "  principle  ;"  and  this  is  the 
course  which,  we  think — upon  cool 
examination — it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  adopted. 

The  abandonment  of  a  "  declara- 
tion," however — even  although  it  be 
an  unwise  one — is  not  a  deed  which 
can  be  performed  with  perfect  impu- 
nity ;  and,  indeed,  at  first  starting, 
it  commonly  exposes  the  malefactor 
to  almost  as  much  attack  and  ridicule 
as  the  desertion  of  a  principle  could 
do.  And,  unquestionably,  it  is  a 
state  of  things  extremely  laughable, 
and  a  good  fair  illustration  of  the 
true  value  of  political  and  party  tirade 
and  invective,  to  see  Mr.  Canning 
now  supported,  and  lauded  to  the 
skies,  by  men  who,  for  years  past, 
ijave  been  almost  nightly  engaged  in 


personal  hostility  with  himself^,  and 
constantly  inveterately  opposed  to 
the  government  with  which  he  was 
identified.  It  is  not  only  a  fair  sub- 
ject for  joke,  but  a  sound  lesson  of 
the  very  cautious  reliance  which 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  declara- 
tions of  men  who  speak  and  argue 
for  a  particular  object,  when  we  find 
the  ministerial  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons  filled  as  they  are  filled 
at  present.  When  we  find  that 
Mr.  Tierney,  who  swore  that  he 
"  never  would  take  office,  unless  sub- 
ject to  the  grant  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,"  joining  the  government  of 
Mr.  Canning,  who  avows  that,  as 
long  as  he  lives,  that  measure  '*  shall 
have  his  opposition."  When  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of 
"  pledge"  even  than  Mr.  Tierney, 
takes  his  seat  behind  that  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  whom,  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  he  accused  of  "  truckling 
for  office,"  in  such  furious  and  un- 
qualified terms,  as  induced  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  to  retort,  in 
other  terms,  better  suited  perhaps  to 
his  own  warm  and  rather  hasty  tem- 
per, than  to  the  gravity  and  decorum 
of  the  place  in  which  he  sat.  And, 
again,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who 
walked  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons but  a  few  years  since,  when 
the  question  of  "  Catholic  claims" 
came  on,  because  the  "  touching  that 
question,"  unless  ministers  were  pre- 
pared to  "  make  a  cabinet  question 
of  it,"  was  no  better  than  "  a  farce," 
now  supports  an  administration  which 
refuses  to  bring  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion in  any  shape  at  present,  and  by 
which  the  fact  that  it  is  not  meant  at 
any  time  to  be  brought  on,  as  a 
"  cabinet  question,"  is  declared.  All 
these  retirements  from,  or  disremem- 
brances  of,  political  "declaration" 
and  "  profession"  exposed  those  con- 
cerned in  them,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  obloquy  in  the  first  in- 
stance," and  form  a  fair  subject 
enough,  under  any  circumstances, 
for  quips  and  jests — except,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  not  a  very  new  one.     But 
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i\\e  difference  between  the  abandon- 
ment of  "  words"  and  ol"  "  things"  is 
one  which  we  nnist  not  allow  our- 
selves to  lose  sight  of ;  and  one,  in- 
deed, which  we  cannot  very  easily 
lose  siglit  of,  because  it  is  quickly  in- 
dicated in  the  result.  The  compro- 
mise of  either,  when  it  takes  place, 
is  equally  sure  to  be  laughed  at ;  but 
the  difference  is  that,  where  the 
waiver  applies  only  to  the  first,  with 
the  momentary  ridicule,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  ceases.  Every  man 
although  he  laughs  at  the  dilemma  of 
the  party,  would  think  a  serious  ac- 
cusation founded  upon  it  a  more 
laughable  matter  still ;  and  is  perfect- 
ly sensible  of  the  difference  that  ex- 
ists between  the  abandonment  of 
party  oaths  of  hatred  and  hostility, 
which  were  never  worth  intrinsically 
twopence,  and  the  neglect  or  deser- 
tion of  those  practical  and  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  general  policy  which 
the  individual  concerned  had  pro- 
fessed, and  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him,  without  degrading  his 
personal  character,  and  forfeiting  the 
confidence  of  his  country,  to  depart 
from. 

Because — 

''  Qui  n'aime  Cotin  n'estime  point  son  roi, 
Et  n'a,  selon  Cotin  ni  Dieu,  ni  roi,  ni  loi  !" 

Who  is  there,  not  interested  in  the 
misrepresentation  of  such  a  question 
tliat  is  not  aware  that  the  war  be- 
tween two  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is — not  a  war  "  for  love  or 
money" — but  for  both  ! — war  for 
the  right — war  for  the  wrong — war 
for  anything,  or  for  nothing — but  still 
"  war  to  the  knife  !" — and  always — 
war  ! 

The  creed  of  tlie  member  out  of 
oflice  lies  in  a  nut-shell :  "  So  long 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
Mr.  A.,  and  his  friends  shall  continue 
to  sit  on  the  Treasury-bench,  so  long 
will  I,  who  sit  upon  the  opposite  one 
— so  help  me  God,  and  the  B.  party 
— oppose  every  proposition  that  they 
bring  forward  ! — unless  it  happens  to 
be  one  so  absolutely  material  to  the 
safety  and  interests  of  the  country, 
fhat  I  dare  not,  for  mv  life  and  cha- 


racter, back  out  of  supporting  it." — 
"  I  have  two  causes — sound  and  ex- 
cellent— of  Opposition  : — I  love  my 
country's  good  ;  and  I  want  to  dis- 
place the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man who  is  now  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  government" — "  So  long 
as  he  occupies  that  place,  and  enjoys 
the  emoluments  of  it,  I  hate  him, — 
and  everything  about  him — from  the^ 
buckle  of  his  perriwig  down  to  his 
shoe-tie  !" — "  Sitting  where  he  does, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker, 
what  can  he  be — 1  ask  the  House — but 
a  sycophant,  a  despot,  a  satrap,  and 
a  servile  V — "  I  see  assumption  and 
ambition  even  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  blows  his  nose  !  He  looks  two 
ways  at  once — equivocation  and 
double  meaning — every  time  he  puts 
on  his  spectacles  !  Let  the  House 
ask  itself,  when  it  sees  him  dip  his 
finger  arid  thumb  into  his  snuff-box, 
how  much  oftener  his  whole  hand  is 
dipped  into  the  public  purse  1  How 
he  ever  pours  out  a  glass  of  claret  at 
a  cabinet  dinner  amazes  me,  without 
seeing  the  spirit  of  '  wronged  and 
bleeding  Ireland'  rising  to  put  an 
empty  whiskey-bottle  into  his  hand  ! 
He  never  sucks  an  orange  before  he 
rises  to  make  '  a  statement,'  but  I 
think  how  his  '  minions'  are,  '  day 
after  day,'  squeezing  out  the  vitals, 
and  property,  and  interests  of  the- 
country  !  And  every  thump  that  he 
strikes,  in  the  course  of  his  two  hours' 
no-meaning  speeches  upon  the  'box' 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  on  the 
table — is  a  new  blow  given  to  the 
rights  and  to  the  '  constitutional 
liberties'  of  the  people  !" 

This  is  the  intent  and  spirit  of  two- 
thirds  of  that  which  is  spoken  io 
Parliamentary  warfare.  Violence,  ex- 
aggerated profession,  and  ultra  Uto- 
pian doctrine  have  been,  since  politi- 
cal memory,  the  admitted  rights  and 
properties  of  an  "Opposition."  Prac- 
tical men  receive  all  that  they  say, 
with  a  deduction  of  sixty  parts  in  the 
hundred,  and  a  very  cautious  exami- 
nation of  the  remainder.  Perhaps 
an  Opposition  which  took,  upon  the 
average,  one  thhe  by  its  motions  of 
that  which  it  went  for,  would  be  sue- 
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cessful  beyond  its  own  comprehen- 
sion.    But  we  should  be  disposed  to 
go  farther  than  this.     The  scope  and 
limitation    which   we  are  describing 
here,  we  think,   is  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively assumed    by  the  parties  in 
Opposition.    The  declarations  which 
are  now  quoted — as  so  many  pledges 
which  they  have  deserted,  and  which 
they  were  bound    to  redeem — out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Whig  party,  were 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  controversy — 
in  the  fury,    very  often,   of  personal 
hostility   and    debate — in    long    and 
laboured    "  speeches,"    which    were 
made   at   least   as   much  for  victory 
over  the   opponent,   as  for  the  truth 
and  fairness  of  the  question  ;  and — 
that   which   is   still  more — made  by 
men,  who  were    aiming  to  dazzle  as 
much  as  to  convince  ;  who  were  con- 
tending for  the  prize  of  wit — of  elo- 
quence— of  intellectual  superiority — 
far  more  than  for  the  particular  "  bill" 
or  "resolution"  before  the  House — 
excited  and  urged  on  by  the  presence 
and  plaudits  of  the  first  assembly  in 
Europe — perhaps  the  first  in  all  the 
world  !     And  we  believe   we  might 
.lay  it  down  as  a  truth  not  to  be  con- 
troverted,   that   there   scarcely  ever 
was  a  "  crack"  oration — a  two  hours' 
speech,  full  of  eloquence  and  brillian- 
cy— made  upon  any  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  upon  any  subject  not 
purely  and  essentially,  and  in  detail, 
one  of  commerce  and  "  business  !" — 
from  the  passionate   and   unrebuked 
appeals  to  the  House  of  the  honour- 
able baronet,  the  member  for  West- 
minister— whose    addresses    of    late 
years   arc    so   hasty  and  incoherent, 
that  even    the   occasional  streams  of 
real    eloquence    and    beauty    which 
burst   forth  in  them   would  scarcely 
secure  tlieir  being  listened  to,  were  it 
not  for    the    high    constitutional  En- 
glish spirit  with  which  they  are  em- 
biied — and  that  the  argument,  ram- 
bling and    disconnected  as  it  is,  has 
always  the  charm  of  being  obviously 

fresh    and     unpremediated  ; from 

tliese  wild  and  rash,  but  never  rude 
or  discourteous,  cavalry  reconnois- 
sances  of  the  member  for  Westmin- 
ster, to  the  fierce,  storm-menacing, 


mischief-raising,  attacks  of  the  learn- 
ed member  for  Winchelsea ! — whose 
war-cry,  like   the  arms  of  the  single 
soldier  who  captured  his  enemies  by 
"surrounding"  them,  seems  to  threat- 
en his  antagonists  always  from  forty 
points  of  the    compass   at  once  !— 
whose   charge    comes    on    with   the 
sweeping  rush    of  a  cloud  of  light- 
armed  Arabs,    or   a  whole  nation  of 
tomahawk-arraed  American  Indians 
— startling,  overwhelming,  irregular, 
and    remorseless — careless  of  safety 
incessantly  various   of  weapon  as  of 
position — unsparing, — unintermitting 
— from  the  morning,  when  the  sword 
is  first  drawn,    to  the  evening,  when 
the  scabbard  is  looked  for  (which  was 
thrown  away) — and  always  in  attack  ! 
whose   fire   seems  to  come  upon  the 
House,    not    by  broadsides    or   dis- 
charges of  platoons — not  as  the  work 
of  one  man's  will,    or  the  dealing  of 
one  man's  hand — but  as  the  irregu- 
lar exertion  and   independent  imagi- 
nation  of    twenty    men    at   once — 
making  the  whole  area  of  the  House 
of  Commons,   as  it   were  one  great 
field  of  battle,  in  which  a  two-edged 
sword  is  whirling  round,  dealing  great 
gashes  right  and  left — not  to  speak  of 
a   left   hand    betimes   at  work  with 
a  dagger,    or    throwing  up  rockets, 
shells,  grenades,  petards — -no  matter 
what — but  always  something  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  dealing  all  so  carelessly  or 
desperately,   that   allies  had  need  to 
look  sharp  with  shield  and  helmet,  or 
they  (as  well  as  enemies)  may  chance 
of    some  mischief  in  the   melee  ! — 
and,  again,  from  these  extraordinary, 
almost    semi-barbarous,    displays   of 
strength  of  Mr.  Brougham — the  splen- 
dour of  which,  combined  with  the  ec- 
centricity, renders  them  perhaps  the 
most   interesting  that   are  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  House  of  Commons — 
to  the  more   scholastic    and    courtly 
exhibitions  of  civilized  gladiatorship 
of  Mr.  Canning ! — whose  style  and 
temperament,    though    equally  bold, 
and  even  more   violent,   than  that  of 
his  honourable  and  learned   late  op- 
ponent  and    present    colleague,  has 
less,    outwardly,    of    bitterness  and 
seeming  delight  in  misanthropic  irony 
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than  that  of  the  member  for  Winchel- 
sea  in  it ! — and  who  sets  out  in  the 
battle  always — not  like  a  partisan,  or 
a  Croat  or  Pandour  leader — but  as 
a  British  general, — who  has  his  self- 
command  entire,  and  all  his  arrange- 
ments made,  to  a  hair,  before  he  en- 
ters the  field  ! — his  reserve  posted — 
his  power  duly  marshalled  and  dis- 
tributed— his  artillery  in  front,  to 
meet  the  enemy's  charge — his  cavalry 
ready,  to  take  advantage  of  their  first 
moment  of  disorder— and  then  sounds 
trumpet  to  "  advance  !"  as  though  he 
felt  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon 
him ! — From  the  harangues  of  the 
first  of  these  orators — who  never 
thinks  or  cares  what  it  is  he  says  ;  to 
those  of  the  second — whom  opposi- 
tion, the  mere  spirit  of  controversy 
and  contradiction,  will  lead  to  say  al- 
most any  thing;  and  again,  to  those 
of  the  third,  who  is  betrayed  (where 
he  does  fail)  by  the  excitation  and 
triumph  attendant  upon  success,  and 
whose  imprudent  friends  may  always 
do  him  more  mischief  by  their  cheers 
and  encouragement,  than  his  open 
foes  will  by  the  hardest  and  heaviest 
blows  they  can  deal  against  him  ; — 
throughout  the  whole  career  of  these 
three  statesmen,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  we  should  doubt  if  ever  a  very 
long  and  very  striking  parliamentary 
speech  had  been  delivered  by  either 
which  did  not  contain  many  state- 
ments which  the  speaker  never  could 
abide  by  : — many  things  which  he 
would  be  very  glad  (the  moment  his 
speech  was  over)  to  retract — some 
which  he  must  eventually — having 
no  choice  at  all  about  it — abandon  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  some,  which, 
having  uttered,  he  cannot  retract, 
but  which  renicfin  on  record,  to  do 
mischief,  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
cause  which  he  has  supported. 

This  is  the  real  state  of  discussion 
in  the  ?reat  legislative  assembly  of 
Great  Britain.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  mass  of  daily  menace  and 
profession,  which  means  almost  no- 
thing, and  which  flies  out,  partly  pro- 
voked by  party  spirit,  partly  by  per- 
sonal hostility  or  pique,  but  very 
often  by  the  mere  spirit  of  controver- 


sy, subject  to  which  a  speaker  in 
Parliament  must  deliver  himself,— 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  there  is  still 
a  declared  and  understood  disposition 
always  and  opinion  about  every  lead- 
ing man  on  every  side,  with  refer- 
ence to  practical  questions  and  gen- 
eral principles  of  policy,  from  which 
no  set  of  men  can  swerve  without  the 
loss  of  personal  credit  and  political 
reputation.  And  the  question  is — 
Have  those  leaders  or  members  of 
the  Whig  party,  who  have  lately  coa- 
lesced with  Mr.  Canning's  adminis- 
tration, abandoned  or  swerved  from 
any  such  general  principles  or  prac- 
tical opinions  1  We  think  that  they 
have  not. 

The  only  point  to  which  the  coun- 
try will  look,  and  the  only  point  real- 
ly worth  looking  to,  is  this — Does 
that  junction  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  Whigs  and  Mr.  Canning 
tend  to  advance  those  general  princi- 
ples of  poHcy  which  the  Whigs  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  advocating;  or 
is  its  tendency  to  stifle  and  retard 
them  1  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this 
question,  except  by  saying  that  such 
a  junction  does  tend  most  materially 
to  advance  those  principles — some 
of  them,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole ; 
and  that  it  was  the  only  visible  ar- 
rangement by  which  they  could  be 
advanced,  or  even  kept  from  retro- 
grading. Upon  the  face  of  the  affair, 
indeed,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to 
suppose  any  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
such  a  question.  Is  a  government, 
composed  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Goderich,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Lord 
Plunkett — supported  by  Mr.  Brough- 
am, Mr.  Tierney,  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  (even  supposing  the  two  first 
of  these  gentlemen  not  to  take  office) 
— sustained  and  accredited  by  Lord 
Althorpe,  Lord  Milton,  Lord  Nugent^ 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  Sir  John  Newpori. 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh — almost 
every  individual  of  influence  belong- 
ing to  the  Whig  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons — not  to  speak  of  its 
support  (which  is  pretty  nearly,  bow- 
ever,  undoubted)  from  the  same  par- 
ty in  the  House  of  Lords  : — is  such 
a  government  more  likely  to  carry, 
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for  example,  the  question  of  "  Catho- 
lic   Emancipation,"    than  a  ministry 
led  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Peel,   Mr.  Dawson,   and  Mr.  Goul- 
burn — persons,   tooth  and  nail, — by 
every  pledge  that  words   or  acts  can 
give — even  to  the  very  resignation  of 
office  in  preference  to  enduring  it — 
opposed  to   such   a  measure  1     We 
repeat,  that  it  seems  almost  like  ab- 
surdity to  put  such  a  question.     The 
argument  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett — 
of    Lord    Althorpe     (whose    short 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
contain  more  matter  than  many  long 
ones) ;  the  argument  of  Mr.  Brough- 
am— of  Lord  Nugent — in  fact,  of  the 
Whigs    generally — is    unanswerable. 
"  If  there    was   any  doubt,  on   the 
commencement  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments, as    to  which    side   the  Whigs 
ought  to  take,  Mr.  Peel's  own  speech, 
on   the   fust    night  when  the  House 
assembled,    must  have  put  an  end  to 
it."     The    confidence   in    Mr.  Can- 
ning's    "  liberal"    intentions,   which 
compels  you — the  Tories   to  go  out, 
mustm^ke  it  our  duty — the  Whigs — 
to  come    in.     Why  have  you — Mr. 
Peel  and  Lord  Eldon — according  to 
your  own  account,  resigned  1     Why, 
Ijut  because  you  think  the  very  mea- 
sures certain  to  be  carried  under  the 
new  government  upon  which    I— Sir 
Francis  Burdett — have  built  my  faith  1 
Why,  then,  what  contemptible  apolo- 
gists would  the  W^higs  be  for  legisla- 
tors !  what   claim    could    they    ever 
set  up  again  to  the  character  even  of 
sane  and  reasonable  men,   far  less  of 
statesmen !  if,  for  the  sake  of  a  form, 
a  manner,    a   ceremony,  a  degree — 
for  the  sake  of  the    loords  in  which 
they  have    urged    their   principles— 
they  were    to  abandon   those  princi- 
ples themselves  ! 

To  rest  the  case  entirely  upon  this 
last  point— which  is,  perhaps,  the 
•real  one.  What  asses  must  men  be 
l-o  say^ — "  Because  we  cannot  get 
twentv  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the 
debt  (as  we  consider  it)  due  to  the 
country,  therefore  we  will  give  up 
our  claim  entirely.''—"  We  cannot 
<Tet  the  whole  amount  at  once  ;  and 
therefore   we    will   not    take    fifteen 


shillings  in  cash — whicli  is  tendered 
to  us — without  prejudice  to  our  re- 
covery (whenever  we  can  get  them) 
of  the  other  five."  No  !  as  we  can- 
not all,  we  will  have  nothing.  As 
we  cannot  get  "  Parliamentary  Re- 
form," we  will  give  up  "  Catholic 
Emancipation."  We  will  suffer  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Canning  to 
break  down,  because  he  does  not 
agree  with  us  quite  in  every  thing  ; 
in  order  to  let  in  that  of  Lord  Eldon, 
who  coincides  with  us  in  nothing  ! 

This  is  precisely  the  condition  in 
which   the  Whig  members  who  have 
joined  government  were  placed;  and 
upon  that  state  of  things  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  our  stand  for  their  entire 
justification.     It  is  mere  nonsense  to 
talk  of  compelling   any  set  of  men, 
by    a    reference    to    tvot-ds — and    to 
words  too,  taken  in  their  literal  sig- 
nification and  interpretation,    which 
is  very  often    the    most  unfair  mode 
of  reading  them  that  can  be  adopted 
— to   do   acts,    which    would  stamp 
them  as  ideots,  or  compromise  their 
trust   to  the   community.     If  we  did 
put  forth  an  exaggerated    or  imprac- 
ticable opinion   yesterday — why,  let 
it  be    our   offence ;  we  will    not  act 
upon  it  to-day.     The   question  is  — 
not    what  has   any    body   said — but 
what   should    be    done    now  for  the 
general  advantage.    The  Whig  party .^ 
not  being  able    to    get  the  whole  of 
their  measures  supported,  have  em- 
braced an  opportunity   which  seems 
to  promise  the  carrying  of  the  most 
pressing  of  them  ;  and  the  nev.'  gov- 
ernment  refuses   to    deal    with    the 
cause  which  it  particularly  desires  to 
promote  in  that  manner  which  would 
be  quite  certain  to  ensure  its  destruc- 
tion ; — this  is  the  whole  story  of  the 
"  abandonment  of  pledge  and   prin- 
ciple." 

The  new  administration  is  not,  it 
is  said,  to  make  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation a  cabinet  question.  Why, 
grant  the  fact : — the  other  parties  (as 
Lord  Althori)e  very  truly  observes) 
did  make  it  a  cabinet  question — 
"  the  wrong  way."  The  new  mirtis- 
ters  are  not  disposed  to  bring  on 
the  Catholic  Question  immediately. 
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jSurely  not ;  they  must  be  mad  if 
they  were:  for  they  know  that  the 
policy  of  the  old  ministers,  aided  by 
the  impatience  and  absurdity  of  the 
Catholics  themselves,  has  made  it 
utterly  impossible  that  the  question 
should  be  carried  immediately.  There 
exists  no  difference  between  the 
opinions  which  Mr.  Canning  pro- 
fessed as  to  the  fit  mode  of  treating 
the  Catholic  Question  three  years 
ago  and  that  which  he  gives  at  the 
present  time.  To  Mr.  Brougham's 
question  in  1825, — "  What  had  a 
minister  to  fear  (upon  the  Catholic 
Question),  with  that  House,  those 
benches  (the  Opposition)  and  all 
England  at  his  back  1" — the  right 
honourable  gentleman  replied  by 
another  question, — "  What  would  a 
minister  do  with  only  those  benches 
and  no  England  at  his  back  1"  Mr. 
Canning  knew,  or  believed,  in  1825, 
that,  in  the  temper  of  the  country,  to 
carry  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was 
impracticable.  The  Catholic  cause 
stands  far  worse  (in  England)  now 
than  it  did  in  1825.  In  that  year,  a 
majority  of  twenty-seven  carried  the 
question  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  not  a  month  since,  a  majority 
of  four  in  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  against  it.  The  only  symp- 
tom of  reasonableness  which  we  have 
observed  for  years  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland — and  it  is  a 
symptom  from  which  we  augur  very 
favourably — is, — that  they  have  not 
run  away  with  the  absurd  suppo- 
sition that  the  mere  giving  of  the 
Treasury  votes  into  Mr.  Canning's 
disposition,  could  enable  him  sudden- 
ly to  carry  the  question  of  their 
claims,  in  opposition — we  state  the 
fact  without  hesitation — to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country. 

Even  a  minister  must  work  by 
"  wit,"  and  not  by  "  witchcraft." 
"Great men"  have  "reaching bands;" 
but  those  hands  cannot  be  all  over 
a  country  at  once,  and  at  work  on 
five  hundred  different  parts  of  it  at 
the  same  moment.  The  new  gov- 
ernment, whatever  its  wishes  and  dis- 
positions may  be,  must  have  time  to 
feel  its  way.  A  very  moderately 
54    ATHENEUM,  v©L.  7j  %d  scrks. 


competent  architect,  every  man 
knows,  can  build  a  church  or  a  pal- 
ace, if  we  give  him  time  ;  but,  if  we 
discharge  every  architect  who  de- 
clines to  build  our  church  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  we  run  the  hazard 
never  to  get  it  built  at  all.  There 
must  be  time  for  the  progress  even  of 
"  corruption."  There  must  be  time 
for  the  stream  of  patronage  (which 
has  hitherto  run  all  one  way)  to 
change  its  course  ;  and  for  bishoprics 
and  silk  gowns  to  float  down  rather 
to  the  friends  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, than  to  the  known  opponents  of 
that  measure.  Still  more,  of  necessi- 
ty, there  must  be  time  for  the  power 
that  dispenses  these  favours  to  gain 
consistency — an  opinion  in  the  public 
mind  of  its  duration  ;  Wise  men  are 
cautious  even  of  the  patronage  of  a 
power,  that  did  but  come  in  yester- 
day—and may  go  out  to-morrow. 
Time  must  elapse  before  sincere  and 
steady  opponents  can  be  convinced, 
or  neutralized,  or  removed.  Some 
little  time  even  before  opinions  which 
have  been  adverse  can  decently  be 
changed.  Perhaps  even  a  whole 
year  or  two,  before  every  tax-gather- 
er and  petty  placeman  in  the  coun- 
try— rather  more  than  one  out  of 
every  ten  persons — and  every  clerk 
in  office  (without  exception) — will 
feel  himself  as  naturally  becoming' 
an  advocate  of  Catholic  Enwncipa- 
tion, — and  with  jixst  as  much  under- 
standing of  the  value  or  merits  of 
the  question — as  he  is  now  opposed 
to  it.  At  least,  this  fact  is  most  trans- 
parent and  certain — Any  impatience 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
body  now,  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of,  at  least,  deferring  the 
accomplishment  of  their  hopes  in- 
definitely— perhaps  of  destroying 
them  for  ever.  Because,  whatever 
their  chance  of  success  may  be — ■ 
good  or  bad— under  the  present  min- 
isters, that  is  the  only  chance  they 
have.  If  the  existing  ministers  do 
not  exert  themselves  strenuously  and 
zealously,  with  heart  and  voice,  to 
carry  their  question,  then  they  will  be 
deeply  and  treacherously  wronged, 
and  their   affected  advocates  will  be 
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disgraced  ;  but  they  have  no  iota  of 
ground — at  least  as  yet — for  suspect- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  existing  min- 
isters ;  and  they  know  the  opinions 
of  their  opponents. 

Then,  apart  from  that  which  seem- 
ed, a  fortnight  ago,  the  possible  folly 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — who 
might,  by  an  act  of  desperate  folly, 
have  been  led  to  draw  their  friends 
along  witii  them  into  the  pit,  instead 
of  giving  time  to  the  latter  to  draw 
them  out  of  it — apart  from  this  peril 
(which  has  gone  by),  of  the  stability 
of  the  New  Ministry  we  should  find 
it  difficult  to  entertain  a  doubt. 

For,  unless  we  were  to  take  in 
a  Whig  ministry  entirely, — which 
would  not  be  much  more  pleasing  to 
the  parties  now  in  opposition  than 
the  existing  arrangement, — where,  if 
we  dissolve  the  existing  Administra- 
tion, is  the  country  to  look  for 
another  1 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr.  Peel,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  West- 
moreland, would  ever  consent  to 
hold  office  with  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  again.  Their 
going  out,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  done 
nothing  but  honour  to  their  public 
principle  and  their  private  firmness. 
And  the  manner  of  it — for  as  to  the 
motive  there  can  be  no  question — no 
doubt  they  would  have  sustained 
their  policy,  and  remained  in  office, 
if  they  could  have  done  so,  and  it 
would  be  very  new  to  impute  any 
blame  to  them  for  such  a  desire — 
the  manner  of  their  secession  has 
been  most  unfairly  and  scandalously 
misrepresented.  As  regards  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  in  particular,  the 
secession  of  that  noble  lord  has  serv- 
ed to  shew,  that — however  desirous 
he  may  have  been  esteemed  to  hold 
his  place — that  desire  did  not  weigh 
with  him  one  moment,  when  his  po- 
litical honour  and  consistency  seem- 
ed to  demand  that  he  should  resign 
it.  But,  still,  for  the  high  Tory  par- 
ty to  come  back  icith  Mr.  Canning 
is  hardly  possible,  and  would  be  hard- 
ly creditable  ;  and  of  the  high  Tory 
party,  without  his  assistance,  it  would 


scarcely  be  possible  to  form  au  ad-* 
ministration  which  would  satisfy  the 
country.  Mr.  Canning  is  the  best 
minister  of  business  that  the  political 
circles  of  the  day  can  furnish.  We 
do  justice  to  the  talents  of  Lord  El* 
don,  but  he  is  a  disciple  of  a  school 
of  politics  that  has  gone  by  ;  and— - 
that  which  is  hardly  less  to  the  pur- 
pose— his  lordship  could  hardly  re- 
main a  great  while  longer  available 
for  public  duties.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  we  believe,  has  been 
most  unfairly  judged  of — we  are  sure 
that  he  has  been  most  unfairly  spoken 
of — touching  both  his  personal  cha- 
racter and  his  claims  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  afiected  depreciation  which 
has  appeared  in  some  quarters  of  the 
noble  duke's  talents,  we  hold  to  be 
absurd  ;  the  obloquy  that  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  upon  his  feelings 
and  motives  in  his  late  secession,  is 
mean  and  ungenerous.  We  think 
that  he  has  a  title — if  ever  any  man 
had,  or  could  have  one — to  speak, 
and  in  direct  terras,  of  the  services 
that  he  has  rendered  to  this  country  ; 
— but  we  do  not  think  he  could  have 
filled  the  place  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
In  fact,  the  duke  himself,  we  suspect, 
if  we  had  the  means  of  knowing  his 
feelings,  will  be  pretty  nearly  of  this 
opinion ;  and  we  rely  most  confident- 
ly that  he  will  never  allow  his  op- 
position to  go  one  point  beyond  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  for  the  public 
advantage.  It  has  been  asked,  by 
those  who  are  hostile  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration,— "  Could  Mr.  Canning, 
if  a  war  should  arise,  after  what  has 
happened,  expect  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  accept  employment?"  We 
feel  certain,  not  only  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning, or  any  other  minister  for  the 
time  being,  might  expect  this — but 
we  are  sure  that  he  would  not  be  dis- 
appointed. The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton will  not  fail  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  some  share  of  political  and 
personal  attack  to  complain  of,  yet 
still,  in  the  main,  ample  and  liberal 
justice  has  been  done  him  by  the 
country.  Honours,  and  wealth,  and 
offices  have  descended  upon  him,  not 
in  greater  profusion  thau  his  services 
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merited,  but  still  in  very  large  and 
copious  abundance.  He  has  not,  cer- 
tainly, been  personally  popular  with 
the  country  ;  but  he  will  remember 
that  a  character  decidedly  military  is 
never  well  calculated  to  be  a  favour- 
ite with  the  English  people.  They 
are  better  prepared  always  to  do 
justice  to  its  claims  than  to  be  in 
love  with  it.  But,  in  his  case,  that 
justice  has  been  most  freely  accord- 
ed. No  grants  or  remunerations, 
whether  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  re- 
ward or  rank,  have  been  viewed  with 
more  pleasure,  or  with  a  readiersense 
of  their  fitness,  by  the  people  of 
England,  than  those  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  bestowed  up- 
on the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

But — to  return  to  our  argument — 
passing  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor, 
there  is  no  one  left  on  the  high  Tory 
side  to  do  any  thing  with  as  a  minis- 
ter but  Mr.  Peel;  and  Mr.  Peel,  al- 
though he  is  a  valuable  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  yet  still  he  is 
not — say  in  experience  alone — at  all 
Mr.  Canning's  equal ;  and,  moreover, 
his  views  and  opinions  upon  some 
subjects  have  a  touch  of  the  fault  be- 
longing to  those  of  Lord  Eidon: 
they  are  of  a  school  of  policy  that  is 
(in  our  opinion")  upon  the  wane. 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  late  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Lord  Sidmouth — these  were  a  party 
of  politicians  formed  to  make  a  min- 
istry of  themselves.  The  Marquis 
of  Londonderry's  trust  was  in  steel ; 
in  every  emergency  he  was  ready  al- 
ways to  advise  "  strong  measures  ;" 
— Lord  Liverpool  could  reason  up- 
on them  plausibly  and  ingeniously  ; 
— the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  lawyer, 
would  justify  them  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
would  carry  them  into  execution ; 
and  Lord  Sidmouth — could  write  to 
the  magistrates.  No  knot  of  men 
could  have  been  better  fitted  than 
these,  to  uphold  (as  long  as  it  could 
be  upheld)  a  system  of  policy  which 
the  growing  information  of  the  age 
was  every  day  more  and  more  rapid- 


ly going  on  to  undermine.  But  their 
scheme  went  to  pieces,  as  soon  as 
their  union  was  broken.  The  first 
blow  it  received  was  from  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry : 
there  was  no  man  of  equal  tact  and 
similar  principle  could  be  found  to 
fill  up  his  place. 

In  fact,  the  very  circumstances 
which,  in  our  view,  render  the  ex- 
isting ministry  so  unquestionably 
strong,  go  of  themselves  to  make  the 
formation  of  any  other  almost  impos-^ 
sible.  The  present  administration — 
between  those  who  compose  it  and 
those  who  act  with  it — embraces  al- 
most all  the  leading  talent  of  the 
country ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  even  passion  and  disap- 
pointment can  lead  any  set  of  men 
to  question  its  stability.  The  "  Op- 
position" is  nothing ;  and  hardly  can 
be  anything,  because  it  cannot  be 
united.  The  parties  out  are  a  few 
very  stern  and  scrupulous  Whigs, 
and  a  bod}^  of  ultra  Tories — men  who 
may  not  be  able  to  coalesce  with  the 
government,  but  who  can  still  les? 
have  any  thought  to  agree  with  one 
another.  Lord  Grey  says  distinctly, 
that  the  Whigs  cannot  oppose.  He 
says,  "  I  am  not,  by  any  means,  at 
all  points  satisfied  with  the  ministry ; 
but  that  I  should  act  with  the  '  Op- 
position' "  (meaning  the  Tory  party) 
"is  itnpossible.  I  difi'er  upon  some 
questions,  and  on  some  very  import- 
ant ones,  of  policy,  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning; but,  from  Lord  Eldon,  I  am, 
on  every  point,  '  far  as  the  poles 
asunder  !'  "  In  fact,  the  mere  course 
of  the  debates  in  the  House  since 
Parliament  has  assembled,  sufficient- 
ly shews  what  must  be  the  event. 
The  strength  of  the  seceding  party 
was  tried,  and  found  to  be  a  reed  in 
the  beginning  and  it  has  been  grow- 
ing weaker  and  weaker  every  day. 
There  were  four  men  whose  voices 
commanded  attention  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  instant  that  they 
rose — Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Brougham, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Tier- 
ney.  All  these  men  are  now  upon 
the   ministerial  benches  :  five-sixths 
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of  the  second  rate  talent  of  the  House 
support  theni ;  and  they  are  opposed, 
literally — the"  debates  will  show  it — 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lethbridge  !  Mr.  Dawson  is  an 
acute,  clever  man,  as  a  third-rate 
politician.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge 
is  a  gentleman  in  his  appearance  and 
manners,  and  a  man  of  the  most  un- 
questioned personal  firmness  and 
honour.  But  Mr.  Brougham  gets  up, 
after  their  fiercest  eftbrts — makes  a 
speech  rather  for  his  amusement  than 
troubling  himself  with  the  question — 
and  laughs  the  whole  phalanx — such 
"  Opposition"  leaders,  and  their  sup- 
porters— out  of  the  field. 

This  is  the  position    of  the  high 
Tory    party — which    is   not   only  a 
sufficiently     embarrassing   one,    but 
''  one  which  is  by  no  means  likely  to 
improve ;  because  they  are  not  mere- 
ly weak  in  talent,  and,  as  we  believe, 
in    numerical    strength  ;    but    their 
hands  are,  in  a  great  measure,  tied — 
and  they  will  discover  this — by  their 
recent  different  situations.  The  topic 
of"  past  declarations"  will  be  found, 
we  suspect,  to  form  a  far  more  serious 
obstacle   in   the   way  of  the  Opposi- 
tion than  it  can  be  made   (at  least  at 
present)    in   the    way    of   ministers. 
The    Catholic   question,  which  they 
would     give    a     hundred    thousand 
pounds  to  bring  on,  they  cannot  bring 
on — because    the    object    of    their 
touching  it  would  be  too  transparent. 
They  would  give   their  salvation  to 
have  the    question   tried ;    but  they 
cannot  bring  it  on  merely  in  order  to 
oppose  it.     So,  again,  the  new  minis- 
try, like  every  ministry  that  ever  exist- 
ed, will  have  a  certain  number  of  jobs 
and  shabby  transactions  to  perform  ; 
but  these  otherwise  golden  occasions 
will   do  very  little    for   the   present 
Opposition;  for  all  the  first  jobs  to 
be  done— the  current  and  unfinished 
ones — will  be  those  in   which  they 
themselves,     not    six    weeks    since, 
were  personally  engaged.     And,  still 
again,  upon  all  the  ordinary  routine 
points  that  form  the  hope  of  an  Op- 
position^-^the   money   questions,  re- 
trenchment,    reduction    of    miUtary 
force,  colonies,  taxes,  embassies,  pen- 


sions, sinecure  places,  and  rewards 
— one  eternal  bar  presents  itself  to 
the  operations  of  the  ultra-Tories; 
for,  how  can  they  open  their  mouths 
upon  such  subjects,  without  having 
their  own  justification  of  the  very 
acts  that  .they  are  impugning  quoted 
against  them  ;  and  thrust  down  their 
throats,  amid  the  laugliter  of  the 
very  Treasury  votes  that  formed 
their  own  majorities?  And  yet  these 
are  the  people  that  are  proposing  to 
found  themselves  upon  "  recorded 
declarations !" 

For  these  reasons  it  is,  therefore 
— among  a  variety  of  others,  which 
it  would  detain  our  readers  too  long 
in  this  place  to  describe — that  we 
fully  believe  that  the  Coalition  min- 
istry (with  all  its  sins  upon  its  head) 
will  stand  its  ground  ;  and  that  it 
must  be  upon  the  future  conduct  of 
the  parties  who  compose  it,  and  not 
upon  their  past  declarations,  that  the 
Opposition  must  find  cause  to  at- 
tack it,  before  it  can  be  attacked  with 
any  prospect  of  success  or  of  advan- 
tage. Our  own  opinion  is,  moreover, 
that  the  public  has  reason  to  be  well 
pleased  in  supporting  this  state  of 
things  ;  because  while  we  give  full 
credit  to  the  seceding  party  for  their 
spirit  and  sincerity,  we  do  believe 
that  the  principles  professed  by  their 
successors  are  more  consonant  to  the 
wishes  of  enlightened  people  in  this 
country,  and  more  decidedly  those 
which  the  increased  information  of 
the  country,  and  the  altered  and  im- 
proving state  of  Europe,  generally, 
demand.  Unfortunately,  to  any  de- 
parture from  a  system  of  policy  which 
was  highly  advantageous  once,  but 
which,  we  think,  has  now  ceased  to 
be  so,  the  party  that  has  gone  out  of 
power  was  fixedly  and  determinately 
opposed.  What  the  new  Ministry 
will  do  remains  to  be  proved  ;  but 
we  have  their  professions  at  least, 
in  favour  of  the  course  which  we 
think  beneficial ;  and  we  repeat,  that 
it  is  not  their  refusal  to  rush  prema- 
turely and  precipitately  into  that 
course,  which  shall  lead  us  hastily  to 
question  their  sincerity.  The  minis* 
try  is  entitled  to  time  ;  and  with  time 
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we  trust,  it  will  be  disposed  to  rea- 
lize its  pledges.  That  it  will  be  able 
to  do  so,  we  hope  ;  because  one  of 
those  pledges — the  carrying  of  the 
Catholic  Question — we  feel  to  be  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  inter- 
ests and  safety  of  this  country.  That 
the  ministry  will  have  a  fair  trial  and 
a  candid  one — looking  to  the  disposi- 
tion which  has  been  evinced  by  the 
independent  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  generally — we  do  not 
doubt ;  and,  certainly,  if  an  adminis- 
tration, so  constituted  and  supported, 
were  to  fall — (except  by  its  own  mis- 
conduct)— we  should  scarcely  know 
what  government  could  ever  have  a 
safe  reliance.  And  that  the  "  Op- 
position" will  fall  to  nothing,  we  as 
fully  believe  ;  because  an  Opposition 
cannot  stand,  unless  supported  by  the 
country  ;  and  it  is  upon  a  few  passing 
prejudices  of  the  people  only — not 
at  all  upon  these  sound  principles 
which  are  making  progress  among 
them — that  the  high  Tory  party  has 
its  hold.      For   the    rest,    we    have 


rather  to  regret  that,  in  some  of  the 
discussions  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  Parliament  upon  this 
subject,  a  tone  of  more  hostility  has 
been  occasionally  adopted  than  either 
the  state  of  affairs,  candidly  viewed, 
demanded,  or  the  rules  of  civilized 
or  courteous  warfare  should  permit. 
Sir  H.  Hardinge's  reference  to  the  old 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Canning,  was  noi  worthy  of  that 
officer's  general  frank  and  manly 
character ;  nor  was  the  monosyllable, 
"  Yes,"  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  Mr.  Dawson,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  such  an 
answer  as  a  man  of  Mr.  Canning's 
mind,  and  sitting  in  his  place,  ought 
to  have  given  to  a  gentleman  who 
asked  questions  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition.  There  are  rules  of  for- 
bearance and  good  breeding  applica- 
ble to  discussions,  whether  in  or  out 
of  Parliament,  which  it  is  painful  to 
see  men  of  intellect  and  station  al- 
lowing themselves  to  violate. 


THE  GRAVE  OP  A  POETESS.* 


BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 


»*'  Ne  me  plaignez  pas — si  vous  saviez  combiende  peines  ce  tombeau  m'a  epargnees  !" 


I  STOOD  beside  thy  lowly  grave  ; — 
Spring-odours  breathed  around. 

And  music  in  the  river-wave 
Pass'd  with  a  lulling  sound. 

All  happy  things  that  love  the  sun 

In  the  bright  air  glanced  by. 
And  a  glad  murmur  seem'd  to  run 

Through  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy  bough 

That  fringed  the  ruins  near  ! 
Young  voices  were  abroad — but  thou 

Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee. 
Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 

The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea. 
The  light  of  song  was  shrined. 

Mournful,  that  thou  wert  slumbering  low, 
With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 


Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 
Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn  ! 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom 
ThoH  wouldst  have  loved  so  well. 

To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 
Was  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing. 
In  their  bright  reckless  play. 

Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  Spring, 
— And  thou  wert  pass'd  away  ! 

— But  then,  ev'n  then,  a  nobler  thought 
O'er  my  vain  sadness  came  ; 

Th'  immortal  spirit  woke  and  wrought 
Within  my  thrilling  frame. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said. 
Thou  must  have  look'd  ere  now. 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 
Odours  and  hues  below  ! 


*  "  Extrinsic  interest  has  lately  attached  to  the  fine  scenery  of  Woodstock,  near  Kilkenny, 
on  account  of  its  having  been  the  last  residence  of  the  author  of  Psyche.  Her  grave  is  one  oi" 
many  in  the  church-yard  of  the  village.  The  river  runs  smoothly  by.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
abbey  that  have  been  partially  converted  into  a  church,  reverently  throw  their  mantle  of  tender 
shadow  over  it.    It  is  the  very  spot  for  the  grave  of  a  poetess. —  Tales  by  the  O^Hara  family. 
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The  shadows  of  the  Tomb  are  here, 

Yet  beautiful  is  Earth  ! 
What  seest  thou  then  where  no  dim  fear, 

No  haunting  dream  hath  birth  1 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 
Thou  gav'st — but  where  thou  art, 

The  sway  is  not  with  chang-eful  hours, 
There  love  and  death  must  part  ! 


Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud,  but  deep  ; 
The  glorious'bowers  of  Earth  among. 

How  often  didst  thou  weep  ! 

Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  1 

—Now  peace  the  Woman's  heart  hath  foundj 
And  joy  the  Poet's  eye  ! 


THE  '•  MAMMALINGA-VODA/ 


A  MONG  the  heaps  of  worm-eaten 
-^^  and  dusty  manuscripts  which  fill 
the  shelves  of  the  store  and  lumber- 
rooms  of  the  metropolitan  palace  at 
Yassy,  in  Moldavia,  and,  thus  negli- 
gently preserved,  form  the  only  his- 
torical records  of  the  country,  some 
papers  are  to  be  met  with  of  very 
extraordinary  curiosity  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  the  strange  and 
romantic  vicissitudes  incident  to  the 
private  and  public  life  of  the  well- 
known  Hospodar  Joann,  or  Yanacki, 
surnamed  Mammalinga-Vodaj  which 
was  found  so  late  as  1817,  by  an 
English  gentleman,  officially  employ- 
ed in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  general  reader. 

Yanacki  was  a  Greek,  of  humble 
origin,  born  in  a  village  of  Rome- 
lia,  where  his  father  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  obscure  condition  of  a 
common  labourer.  Ele  came  to  Mol- 
davia in  1722,  at  an  early  age,  at- 
tracted by  the  resources  of  all  kinds 
with  which  that  country  is  ever  sup- 
posed to  abound,  and  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  a  fortune,  which  abler  ad- 
venturers before  him  had  succeeded 
in  realizing. 

He  made  his  debut  at  Yassy,  the 
capital  of  the  principality,  in  the  mo- 
dest capacity  of  a  caviar-dealer,  and 
opened  a  shop  in  one  of  the  obscur- 
est districts  of  the  town,  which  he 
stocked  with  all  those  provisions  so 
greatly  in  requisition  during  the  days 
of  religious  fasting,  and  when  every 
thing  which  bears  the  semblance  of 
meat  is  held  in   due  sacred   horror  ; 


and,  with  some  liberality  of  disposi- 
tion, he  combined  a  cheerfulness  in 
the  manner  of  attending  to  the  calls 
of  his  customers,  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  thriving  buccals* 
of  the  town,  and  assured  him  custonv 
even  from  distant  parts  of  it. 

On  one  of  the  most  sultry  days  of 
August,  a  poor  Turk,  covered  with 
dust,  and  apparently  exhausted  from 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  seated 
himself  on  the  rude  steps  of  Yanac- 
ki's  shop-door,  evidently  incapable 
of  further  exertion,  and  with  an  ex- 
terior which  announced  great  pover- 
ty and  dejection.  The  baccal,  with 
his  usual  good-nature,  invited  him  to 
come  and  rest  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
inside  ;  and,  after  having  spread  out 
on  the  brick  floor  a  clean  mat  for  the 
wearied  Turk,  laid  before  him  some 
refreshments,  consisting  of  his  best 
caviar  and  preserved  olives,  with 
some  bread,  fruit,  and  a  glass  of  bran- 
dy .t  Hussein  (which  proved  to  be 
the  Turk's  name)  ate  and  drank 
sparingly,  then  stretched  himself  out 
on  the  mat,  and  fell  asleep.  He  soon 
awoke,  with  symptoms  of  a  burning 
fever;  and  Yanacki,  taking  compas- 
sion on  his  destitute  condition,  made 
up  a  bed  for  him  in  his  own  house, 
and  had  him  attended,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, by  one  of  the  ablest  medical 
men  in  the  city.  The  Turk  remain- 
ed three  weeks  confined  with  an 
acute  disorder ;  during  vvhich  time 
he  received  from  Yanacki  every  at- 
tention and  care  which  his  situation 
required.      Having  finally  recovered 


*  The  dealers  in  caviar,  olives,  and  grocery  are  so  called  in  Turkey. 

t  The  Turks  are  not  forbidden  the  use  of  spirits,  though  many  abstain  from  them   through 
mere  excess  of  devotion. 
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Ills  health  and  strength,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  business  which  had  brought 
him  to  Yassy,  and  soon  after  return- 
ed his  thanlis  to  the  Greek  for  his 
kindness,  assuring  him  that  he  would 
not  forget  to  requite  it,  if  at  any  fu- 
ture time  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
do  so.  He  then  took  his  departure 
from  the  Moldavian  capital. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  to  those 
who  have  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  observe  and  become  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Turks,  that  one  of  the 
roost  prominent  features  of  their  na- 
tional character  is  a  peculiar  suscep- 
tibility to  the  sentiment  of  gratitude. 
A  service  rendered  to  a  Turk,  be  it 
ever  so  trifling,  is  not  known  to  have 
been  ever  forgotten,  though  the  be- 
nefactor may  have  happened  to  be- 
long to  any  other  religion  than  his 
own. 

Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
Hussein  bade  adieu  to  the  Baccal  of 
Yassi,  and  his  existence  was  proba- 
bly long  since  forgotten  ;  when,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  Yanacki  was  sud- 
denly summoned  to  appear  before 
the  hospodar.  The  baccal  felt  con- 
scious of  no  particular  cause  which 
should  bring  on  him  the  unrequired 
and  unexpected  honour  of  an  au- 
dience from  the  acting  sovereign  of 
the  country.  But  it  was  his  duty  to 
obey  ;  therefore,  he  instantly  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  messenger  to 
court.  He  appeared  before  tiie  pre- 
sence with  all  the  dwe  demonstrations 
of  humility  and  respect,  and  was  ad- 
dressed in  a  tone  of  sternness  and 
severity  by  his  highness,  who  made 
known  to  him  the  arrival  of  a  special 
messenger  from  Constantinople,  bear- 
er of  an  order  from  tiie  grand  vizier, 
by  which  he  (the  hospodar)  was  en- 
joined to  cause  a  strict  search  to  be 
made  at  Yassy  after  the  Baccal  Ya- 
nacki, who,  if  found  alive,  was  to  be 
instantly  sent  to  Tsarigrad. 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  Greek 
functionaries,  under  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, attend  to  the  least  of  its 
dictates,  did  not  fail  to  manifest  itself 
on  the  present   occasion.      Yanacki 


was  neither  suffered  to  provide  him- 
self with  any  of  the  necessaries  with 
which  a  traveller  in  Turkey  ought  to 
be  prepared,  nor  even  allowed  to 
return  home  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing known  his  approaching  departure 
to  his  wife.  His  mind  was  seized 
with  a  kind  of  stupor  ;  and  he  was 
hurried  away  into  a  post-carotttsa, 
attended  like  a  prisoner  by  some 
guards,  and  almost  insensible  for  a 
time  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  Every  circumstance  seemed 
to  announce  that  his  last  day  was  at 
hand  ;  and  yet,  when  he  had  fully  re- 
covered the  power  of  reflection,  he 
could  not  conceive  why  the  life  of  so 
insignificant  an  individual  as  himself, 
if  aimed  at,  should  not  at  once  have 
been  taken  from  him  at  the  place  of 
his  residence,  instead  of  being  re- 
quired to  serve  as  an  example  at  a 
distant  city,  in  which  he  supposed  he 
was  wholly  unknown.  Full  of  these 
perplexing  thoughts,  he  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  public  residence  of 
the  grand  vizier. 

The  system  of  the  Turkish  minis- 
ters has  ever  been  free  from  those 
unnecessary  formalities  and  often  in- 
sulting afiectation  of  importance,  by 
which  the  presence  of  high  functiona- 
ries belonging  to  states  which  boast 
of  civilization,  and  a  proper  sense  of 
the  rule  of  true  good  breeding,  is 
rendered  inaccessible  even  upon  oc- 
casions of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
In  Turkey,  the  gates  of  every  man 
in  office,  and  the  doors  of  his  au- 
dience-room, are  open  to  the  people 
of  all  ranks  from  sunrise  to  sunset; 
and,  from  the  grand  vizier  down  to 
the  most  insignificant  delegate  of  au- 
thority, each  commands  the  respect 
due  to  his  station  by  the  gravity  of 
his  manner,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
deportment  ;  and,  by  this  means 
alone,  ho  entrenches  himself  against 
the  encroaclioients  of  familiarity. '■*' 

When  Yanacki  was  brought  before 
the  viceruy  of  the  empire,  his  name 
was  proclaimed  ;  and  the  vizier,  hav- 
ing cast   his   eyes  on  him,  bade  hiin 


With  a  littlo  aid,  perhaps,  superadded  from  the  bastinado  and  the  bowstring. — En. 
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wait.  The  business  to  which  he  was 
at  lb«  moment  attending  having  been 
gone  through,  he  ordered  every  one 
out  of  the  room,  with  the  only  ex- 
ception of  Yanacki,  whom  he  desir- 
ed, when  they  were  left  by  them- 
selves, to  approach,  and  endeavour 
to  recollect,  by  looking  at  his  fea- 
tures, whether  they  had  ever  been 
known  to  him.  But  the  Greek  hav- 
ing excused  himself  for  shortness  of 
memory,  the  vizier  then  reminded 
him  of  a  poor  Turk,  whom  he  had  so 
many  years  before  received  into  his 
shop  at  Yassy,  and  treated  with 
kindness. 

In  Turkey,  where  all  are  equally 
slaves  to  one  master,  no  distinction 
of  rank  exists,  except  that  which  is 
conferred  by  the  temporary  invest- 
ment of  authority.  The  advantages 
of  birth,  and  of  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges,  are  as  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  they  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  absolute 
power  of  the  sovereign. 

The  vizier  here  spoken  of  (for  it 
was  Hussein)  had,  perhaps  by  the 
mere  effects  of  chance,  risen,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  very  lowest  con- 
dition in  life,  and  had  reached  a  sta- 
tion in  the  empire  to  which  the  sove- 
reign authority  (the  only  hereditary 
power  in  Turkey)  is  alone  para- 
mount.*— But  to  resume  our  nar- 
ration. 

When  Yanacki  discovered  that  his 
poor,  long-forgotten  friend  was  now 
transformed  into  the  eminent  person- 
age before  him,  he  prostrated  him- 
self to  the  ground,  and  besought  the 
vizier,  for  the  sake  of  the  past,  to 
spare  his  life. 


"  Arise,"  said  the  viceroy  mildly 
to  him  ;  "  I  have  not  calied  you  hi' 
ther  for  the  purpose  of  d«..ing  you 
any  harm  ;  far  from  it ;  and  woe  be 
to  him  who  would  dare  touch  a  hair 
of  your  head  !  What  I  had  to  com- 
municate to  you  could  not  be  said 
otherwise  than  verbally,  and  my  in- 
tentions required  your  presence  in 
the  capital.  You  once  saved  my 
life  ;  and  you  did  it  in  a  manner 
which  has  shown  me  that  you  are  a 
good  man,  and  which  commands  my 
acknowledgments.  For  years  before 
I  reached  my  present  station,  I  was 
constantly  employed  in  distant  parts, 
and  therefore  unable  to  give  you  any 
token  of  my  remembrance;  but  now 
that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  so, 
it  is  my  business  to  reward  your  for- 
mer charity.  Know,  then,  that — 
baccal  as  you  say  you  still  are — I 
destine  you  to  the  hospodarian  throne 
of  Moldavia.  You  shall  be  clothed 
and  fitted  out  at  my  expense  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  dignity  to  which 
you  are  about  to  be  elevated,  and 
your  slightest  wants,  and  even  your 
wishes,  shall  be  strictly  attended  to, 
by  my  haznadar^i  as  commands. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  bac- 
cal protested  his  incapacity  to  fill  the 
high  functions  about  to  be  assigned 
to  him,  and  his  profound  ignorance 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
The  vizier  bid  him  take  example  of 
himself,  and  assured  him  that  his  task 
was  not  so  difficult  as  he  imagined  ; 
and  Yanacki,  finding  his  new  patron 
resolute,  submitted  at  last  to  his  will, 
but  not  without  reluctance.  Indeed, 
this  single  act  of  the  viceroy's  raised 
him  at  once  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 


*  The  history  of  Mehemmed-Ali  Pasha,  the  present  well-known  and  much  spoken-of  rulet 
of  Egypt,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  continuation  of  the  system  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
He  rose  from  a  condition  equally  obscure  with  the  Vizier  Hussein,  and,  for  some  years,  was 
employed  at  Salonica  by  our  late  consul  of  that  place,  Mr.  Charnaud,  in  the  menial  capacity  of 
yasiaktshee,  or  house-messenger.  In  this  service  he  gained  some  money,  which  enabled  him 
to  rise  to  less  humble  employment ;  and  he  continued  advancing  in  rank  until  he  was  created  a 
pasha  of  three  tails,  and  finally  entrusted  with  the  important  mission  of  undermining  the  autho- 
rity of  the  beys  in  Eeypt,  and  destroying  the  power  of  the  Maraeluks.  His  success  enabled 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  assume  the  undivided  government  of  that  kingdom,  whose 
welfare,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has  not  ineffectually  laboured  to  combine  with  the  furtherance 
of  his  private  interest.  The  annals  of  the  Ottoman  empire  afford  numberless  instances  of  ob- 
scure individuals  being  raised  to  the  highest  dignities ;  but,  in  stating  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that,  as  places  under  the  Turkish  government  are  purchasable,  the  promotion  of  individu- 
als is  considerably  assisted  by  gifts  of  money  to  these  from  whom  it  may  depend, 

t  Private  treasurer. 
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Greek  pride  and  ambition.  The 
hospodarian  thrones  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  are  objects  of  such  covc- 
tousness  among  the  members  of  a 
few  families,  who  have  thought  pro- 
per to  consider  them  as  their  exclu- 
sive property,  that  no  sacrifice  is 
geneially  considered  too  great,  no 
expedient  too  extravagant,  provided 
it  conduces  to  the  glory  of  being 
seated  in  them  for  a  time,  and  of  ex- 
ercising the  short-lived  semblance  of 
kingly  power. 

In  1737,  the  Baccal  Yanacki  was, 
with  customary  pomp,  admitted  to 
the  sultan's  presence,  and  actually 
received  from  the  imperial  hands  the 
investiture  of  sovereign  authority, 
with  the  title  and  attributes  of  Prince 
of  Moldavia.  When  his  nomination 
became  known,  the  boyars  were 
thrown  into  consternation.  This 
corps  of  nobility  had,  with  a  vast 
share  of  pretension  to  exclusive 
rights,  been  actually  suffered  to  en- 
joy certain  privileges,  which,  with 
the  property  they  possessed  in  the 
country,  gave  them  some  influence  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Arrogant  in  their  dispositions,  as 
well  as  servile,  they  became  intracta- 
ble or  docile,  in  proportion  to  the 
energy  or  weakness  they  discovered 
in  the  character  of  the  hospodars, 
who  were,  every  two  or  three  years, 
sent  to  govern  their  country  ;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  announce- 
ment of  Yanacki,  whom  they  had 
seen  but  a  few  weeks  before  as  an 
obscure  baccal  in  their  own  capital, 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  give 
them  satisfaction.  No  objection, 
probaby,  would  have  been  made 
against  his  late  condition,  had  he 
now  come  as  a  perfect  stranger  into 
the  country  ;  but  to  submit  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  man  who  had  been  for 
years  seen  daily,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Yassy,  exercising  a  mean  trade, 
was  a  thing  to  which  they  could  not 
make  up  their  minds.  As  they  had 
not  the  means,  however,  of  opposing 
effectually  the  sultan's  choice,  they 
prepared  a  system  of  annoyance  by 


which  they  hoped  to  disgust  Yanacki 
himself  from  power,  and  force  him  to 
the  relinquishment  of  it.  The  ap- 
pellation of  Mammalinga-  Voda*  was 
bestowed  on  him,  and  by  it  he  was, 
in  the  sequel,  regularly  designated. 

Yanacki  was  unfortunately  desti- 
tute of  that  natural  quickness  of  in- 
tellect peculiar  to  the  majority  of  his 
nation,  and  of  course  wanted  all 
knowledge,  as  well  as  experience,  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
The  hostility  which  met  him  on  eve- 
ry side  he  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
tend against;  and  things  went  on  in 
a  state  of  confusion  for  a  long  time. 
All  his  orders  were  disobeyed,  his 
decrees  remained  unnoticed,  and  his 
threats  treated  with  derision.  The 
boyars  would  not  co-operate  with, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  declared  to  his 
face  their  intention  to  worry  and  an- 
noy him.  He  wrote,  at  last,  to  his 
patron,  tbe  grand-vizier,  stating  all 
his  grievances,  supplicating  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from 
the  exercise  of  functions  for  which 
he  felt  himself  so  little  qualified.  The 
vizier  sent  him,  by  the  same  messen- 
ger, a  gold-mounted  hangiar,  or  dag- 
ger, on  which  these  words  were  en- 
graved :  "  Make  use  of  this,  and  you 
will  be  obeyed.'' 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  extraor- 
dinary present,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  guessed  but  too  well,  Yanacki 
held  long  council  with  himself:  and 
finding  that  he  was  forced,  against 
his  will,  to  continue  in  an  office 
which  placed  him  in  opposition  with 
the  whole  country,  he  determined  on 
a  blow  which  should  at  least  end  the 
state  of  suspense  and  controversy  in 
which  he  was  existing.  According- 
ly, he  announced  a  banquet  at  court, 
to  which  he  invited  thirty  of  the  most 
refractory  boyars,  with  their  wives. 
The  best  wines  were  served  round 
to  the  guests  in  abundance,  until  the 
liquor  completely  removed  from  their 
minds  all  possibility  of  suspicion. 
After  dinner,  the  ladies  were  invited 
to  withdraw  with  the  princess  into 
the  harem  or    female    apartments ; 


*  Oatmeal-prince.  The  poorest  and  meanest  classes  of  Moldarians  live  entirely  on  this  food, 
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and  the  men  were  requested  to  go, 
one  after  another,  into  a  washing- 
closet,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
suite  of  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  ablution  which,  in  this 
country,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Tur- 
key, follows  every  meal.  On  enter- 
ing the  closet  singly,  the  door  was 
instantly  shut,  and  the  boyar  was 
seized  by  twelve  men  stationed  in- 
side ;  a  towel  was  thrown  round  his 
face,  to  prevent  his  calling  out,  and 
he  was  handed  over  to  six  execution- 
ers in  a  further  room,  where  he  was 
instantly  beheaded.  The  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  so  well,  and  the 
boyars  had  taken  so  much  liquor, 
that  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  this 
memorable  execution,  which  was 
completed  on  the  whole  thirty  indi- 
viduals, in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 
After  this,  the  hospodar  entered  the 
harem,  and  conversed  with  the  ladies 
gaily,  telling  them  that  he  had  for- 
bidden their  husbands  to  appear  un- 
til he  should  have  made  a  proposal 
which  he  trusted  might  be  accepta- 
ble to  them.  The  metropolitan- 
archbishop  was  now  ushered  in,  and, 
having  taken  his  seat,*  referred  a 
case  to  hitn  which  concerned  the  la- 
dies prpbent,  and  relative,  to  which 
he  required  instant  decision.  "Should 
each  of  these  ladies,"  said  he,  "have 
suddenly  lost  a  worthless  husband  by 
my  orders,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  me  to  replace  him 
instanily  by  another  ?" 

Tlie  archbishop  assented,  and  the 
women  began  to  look  serious. 

"  Then,  ladies,"  added  the  hospo- 
dar, "  the  case  is  such  as  I  have 
mentioned.  Your  husbands  have, 
within  this  hour,  paid,  with  the  for- 
feiture of  their  heads,  the  crimes  of 
disobedience,  from  which  I  have  long 


endeavoured  in  vain,  by  other  means^ 
to  recal  them.  But  you  shall  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  me.  It  is 
my  duty  to  replace  your  husbands  by 
others,  and  not  suffer  you  to  depart 
as  widows  from  a  house  which  you 
have  this  day  entered  as  married  wo- 
men. Thirty  of  my  itsh-oglans 
(pages)  have  been  selected  to  take 
the  places,  titles,  and  fortunes  (which 
they  are  to  inherit,  if  they  find  no 
children  previously  existing)  of  your 
late  husbands.  They  are  all  hand- 
some young  men,  and  none  of  them 
has  reached  yet  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  The  archbishop  has  been  sum- 
moned here  by  me  for  the  express 
purpose  of  performing  the  nuptial 
ceremony." 

At  this  moment  the  itsh-oglans 
were  introduced,  one  of  whom  was 
assigned  to  each  "  disconsolate"  wi- 
dow, and  the  marriage  service  was 
performed  over  the  whole  thirty 
couple. 

Whether  the  ladies  who  figure  in 
this  history  had  more  reason  to  mourn 
over  their  losses,  or  to  rejoice  in 
their  new  acquisitions,  is  a  point 
which  the  historian  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  enlighten  us  upon.  As  to 
the  Hospodar  Yanacki,  after  this  ex- 
traordinary act  of  authority,  he  go- 
verned his  province,  without  further 
obstacle,  for  three  years  ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  his  patron  the  grand  vizier 
being  dead,  he  was  recalled  from  of- 
fice. He  then  retired  to  a  delightful 
spot  on  the  borders  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  where  the  remainder  of 
his  days  would  have  been  spent  in 
uninterrupted  happiness,  had  his  con- 
science been  perfectly  free  from  the 
pangs  with  which  the  recollection  of 
his  former  severity  now  and  then 
disturbed  the  enjoyment  of  it. 


SONG  OF  EMIGRATION. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

There  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming  sea.     Filling  with  triumph  the  sunny  air ; 

A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee  ;  Of  fresh  green  lands,  and  of  pastures  new, 

Man's  voice,  unbroken  by  sighs,  was  there.         It  sang,  while  the  bark  through  the  surges  flew. 

*  The  only  "  subject,"  besides  the  sons  «f  hospodars,  who  is  allpwed  the  privilege  of  being 
seated  in  the  prince's  presence. 
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Bat  ever  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  farewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintive  tone, 

That  from  woman's  lip  it  fell. 

"  Away,  away,  o'er  the  foaming  main  !" 
— This  was  the  free  and  the  joyful  strain — 
"  There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours  afar. 
We  will  shape  our  course  by  a  brighter  star  ; 
There  are  plains  whose  verdure  no   foot  hath 

press'd. 
Arid  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  brave 

guest." 

"  But  alas  !  that  we  should  go," 
Sang  the  farewell  voices  then, 

"  From  the  homesteads  warm  and  low. 
By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen." 

■■''  We  will  rear  new  homes,  under  trees  that 

glow 
As  if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough  ; 
O'er  our  white  walls  we  will  train  the  vine, 
And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day's  decline, 
And  watch  our  herds,  as  they  range  at  will 
Through  the  green  savannas,  all  bright  and 

still." 

"  But  woe  for  that  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard  trees. 


Where  first  our  children  play'd 
Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees  !" 

"  AU^  all  our  own  shall  theibrests  be. 
As  to  the  bound  of  the  roe-buck  free  ! 
None  shall  say, '  Hither,  no  farther  pass  !' 
We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy 

grass ! 
We  will  chase  the  Elk  in  his  speed  and  might. 
And  bring  proud  spoils  to  the  hearth  at  night." 

"  But  oh  !  the  grey  church  tower. 
And  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

And  the  shelter'd  garden  bower — 
We  have  bid  them  all  farewell !" 

"  We  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
To  each  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace  ; 
We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and 

floods. 
And  the  path  of  our  daring  in  boundless  woods. 
And  our  works  unto  many  a  lake's  green  shore. 
Where  the  Indian  graves  lay  alone  before !" 

"  But  who  will  teach  the  flowers. 
Which  our  children  loved,  to  dwell, 

In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours  1 
—  Home,  home,  and  friends,  fare» 
well !" 


THE  GUERILLA  BROTHERS. 


nnHE  spirit  of  chivalry  which  at 
-■-  one  time  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
name  of  the  unhappy  Spaniard,  seem- 
ed to  rekindle  for  a  moment  in  the 
day  of  their  degradation — when  the 
giant  tread  of  Napoleon  echoed  along 
the  track  in  which  the  Roman,  the 
Goth,  and  the  Moor  had  successively 
preceded  him ;  and  the  annals  of 
those  desperate  struggles  which  en- 
sued, afford  examples  of  high  enthu- 
siasm and  heroic  valour  which  seem 
to  belong  rather  to  the  history  of 
former  times  than  to  the  dark  and 
blotted  page  of  the  present. 

Among  the  desperate  adventurers 
of  Merida's  band  were  two  brothers 
noted  for  their  daring  courage,  if 
courage  it  may  be  termed,  which  sets 
every  calculation  of  danger  at  defi- 
ance. They  had  volunteered  into 
the  band  at  the  same  time  ;  following 
the  same  fortunes,  sharing  the  same 
dangers,  and  reaping  the  same  glory, 
it  ma}'  be  supposed  that  unknown 
and  unfriended  as  they  were,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  cradle  would  have 
clung  to  each  other  with  a  warm  and 


confiding  regard  :  but  in  its  place  a 
strange  mysterious  reserve  seemed  to 
govern  their  mutual  intercourse.  A 
superficial  observer  might  sometimes 
have  believed  them  to  be  enemies  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  the  bitter- 
ness or  the  hypocrisy  of  hatred, 
either  in  their  silence  or  their  looks; 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  burst 
of  natural  feeling  was  seen  to  break 
through  the  cold  and  gloomy  exte- 
rior they  had  assumed. 

These  singularities  of  disposition 
were  ascribed  by  their  comrades  to 
different  causes ;  some  attributed  it 
to  blighted  love,  others  to  the  con- 
flict of  religious  zeal  with  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  By  degrees,  as  they 
pursued  the  dangers  of  war,  their 
confidence  appeared  to  forsake  them, 
their  ardour  became  different  from 
that  instinctive  impulse  which 
prompts  on  young  and  fearless  hearts 
to  court  danger  for  the  very  honour 
of  opposing  it  ;  mistrust  and  suspi- 
cion usurped  the  place  of  fraternal 
affection  ;  a  cold  reserve  locked  up 
in  their  bosoms  every  kindred  sym- 
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pathy  ;  their  noble  emulation  dege- 
nerated into  a  desperate  and  unnatu- 
ral rivalship  ;  even  in  the  mad  career 
of  victory  their  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  bear  some  reference  to  the  impe- 
netrable thought  which  governed 
their  destiny,  and  at  length  the  fact 
became  certain,  from  repeated  ob- 
servation, that  the  one  only  rushed 
into  danger  that  the  other  might  be 
forced,  by  some  secret  compact,  to 
follow. 

In  one  of  the  wildest  solitudes  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  had  the  followers 
of  Merida  stationed  themselves  to 
harass  the  march  of  the  French  gene- 
ral. A  desperate  and  bloody  strug- 
gle was  the  result,  and  among  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  fearful  contest,  were  the  Guerilla 
Brothers.  One  of  them  appeared  to 
be  the  directing  genius  of  the  slaugh- 
ter ;  wherever  the  fight  was  thickest, 
there  was  he  foremost ;  at  every  ces- 
sation of  actual  struggle,  his  eyes 
were  turned  towards  his  brother, 
who,  although  severely  wounded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  was 
still  seen  sometimes  by  his  side,  but 
more  frequently  toiling  after  him  in 
his  furious  career,  vainly  struggling 
to  gain  the  place  which  the  fierce  and 
haughty  glances  of  the  other  seeme'd 
to  dare  him  to  take^.  The  signal  for 
retreat  had  now  sounded,  and  the 
Guerillas  were  suddenly  beginning 
to  separate,  each  taking  a  difiereat 
route  to  their  common  rendezvous, 
thus  melting  away  at  once  before  the 
eyes  of  the  baffled  enemy,  and  elud- 
ing his  grasp,  just  at  the  moment 
when  fresh  reinforcements  from  the 
glen  assured  him  of  being  able  to  an- 
nihilate their  slender  force  at  one 
blow. 

The  foremost  Guerilla,  still  un- 
wounded,  relinquished  his  prey  at 
the  sound,  and,  dashing  into  the  trees, 
begun  to  re-ascend  the  mountain, 
when  the  clash  of  arms  induced  him 
to  turn  out  of  his  path— and  the  next 
moment  he  beheld  his  brother,  pale, 
bleeding,  and  almost  exhausted,  sink- 
ing under  the  bayonet  of  a  French 
soldier.  Who  can  paint  the  contend- 
ing feelings  which  at  this  moment 


burst  upon  his  mind — the  mingled 
feelings  of  love,  friendship,  hatred, 
hope,  fear,  pity — all  things  that  can 
warm,  or  chill,  or  melt,  or  madden 
the  human  heart,  were  there  present. 
A  single  blow  could  yet  save  him — 
but  one  bound,  and  his  interposing 
arm  would  preserve  the  life  of  the 
son  of  his  own  mother — a  single 
shout  from  his  lips  would  scare  away 
the  slayer  from  his  purpose. 

It  was  but  a  moment — but  one  mo- 
ment— the  next  the  living  statue  start- 
ed from  his  trance  of  horror — the 
blade  quivered  in  his  grasp — the 
blood  rushed  into  his  guilty  face — 
and  he  sprung  with  a  shout  to  the 
rescue.  It  was  too  late  ;  the  blow 
had  descended;  the  dying  Spaniard 
turned  his  face  towards  his  brother, 
and  they  exchanged  one  look — the 
last. 

The  Guerilla's  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  the  lifeless  body  of  his  brother, 
when  their  comrades  came  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  it  was  by  main  force 
that  the  living  was  separated  from 
the  dead.  He  now  held  in  his  hand 
a  miniature  portrait,  suspended  by  a 
richly  wrought  gold  chain,  which  he 
had  apparently  taken  from  the  neck 
of  his  brother,  and  which  correspond-, 
ed  with  one  he  himself  wore.  These 
relics  appeared,  even  in  his  present 
state,  to  be  objects  of  the  most  jea- 
lous care  ;  among  many  incoherent 
words  he  muttered  Guzman  and  Leo- 
nora, the  former  addressed  to  his 
brother,  and  the  latter  to  some  phan- 
tom of  his  fevered  brain  ;  but  nothing 
transpired  which  at  that  time  could 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  his  family 
or  story. 

The  distracted  Guerilla  was  taken 
to  one  of  the  few  remaining  convents 
amongst  the  hills,  which  the  footsteps 
of  violation  and  sacrilege  had  not  yet 
entered,  where  he  received  every  at- 
tention from  the  pious  inmates  which 
his  case  required  ;  where  many 
months  elapsed  before  either  his 
mind  or  body  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  admit  of  his  going  once 
more  into  the  scenes  of  the  world. 
One  day  he  was  missed  from  the  cha- 
pel of  the  convent,  at  the  time  ha 
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had  devoted,  ever  since  the  return  of 
his  reasor),  to  penitence  and  prayer. 
Another  day  passed,  and  he  came 
not ;  another,  and  another.  It  is  not 
known  wheiher,  in  some  wandering 
of  nnnJ,  he  had  strayed  from  his 
hospitable  friends,  and  with  the  in- 
stinct which  carries  the  dove,  through 
unl.nown  paths,  to  her  distant  home, 
had  reached  the  valley  in  which  the 
yenrs  of  his  boyhoftd  were  spent. 
But  home  he  did   return. 

The  light  fell  softly  on  the  house 
he  had  come  to  seek — its  welMinown 
gardens,  the  trees,  the  walks — all 
things  appeared  unchanged.  The 
Guerilla  approached  with  a  rapid 
step,  but  tunied  suddenly  short  be- 
fore hi3  had  gained  the  door.  "I  will 
not  scare  her,"  muttered  he,  "  with 
this  haggard  visage,  in  the  blessed 
light  of  day  !"  and  he  retired  to  a  dis- 
tance, from  which  he  might  see  the 
house  without  being  perceived. 

The  last  beams  of  day  had  at 
length  faded  in  the  valley,  and  he  was 
astonished  to  perceive  lights  in  al- 
most every  window  ;  he  became  sick 
and  faint,  for  the  thought  struck  him 
that  Leonora  was  dead.  At  length 
an  increased  bustle  stole  on  the  night 
air,  and  he  heard  the  sounds  of  mu- 
sic and  mirth  ;  a  dreadful  suspicion 
flashed  on  his  mind,  as  he  recognized 
an  air  commonly  used  in  that  pro- 
vince on  occasions  of  nuptial  fetes  ! 
and  he  rushed  forward  with  impetu- 
ous haste  to  the  house. 

The  music  and  the  dance  were  at 
the  highest,  when  a  confused  sound 
from  the  porch  reached  the  hall — the 
music  ceased,  the  dancers  stopped 
short  in  their  career,  and  the  Gue- 
rilla burst  suddenly  into  the  apart- 
ment, so  pale,  so  haggard,  so  unlike 
the  form  of  a  living  man,  that  it 
might  have  seemed,  to  that  startled 
party,  some  reproving  spirit,  conjur- 
ed up  by  their  ill-timed  mirth,  from 
a  deep  and  bloody  grave.  All  shrunk 
back  aghast — except  the  bride,  who 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  unexpected 
guest  while  a  death-like  paleness 
overspread  her  countenance.  "Leo- 
nora !"  said  the  Guerilla ;  she  started ; 


stepped  forward  as  if  by  an  uncon- 
trolable  impulse,  then  suddenly  paus» 
ed,  as  if  transfixed  by  some  hideous 
recollection.  With  a  trembling  hand, 
the  Guerilla  undid  the  gold  chains, 
and  bending  down,  laid  the  portraits 
— both  portraits  of  herself — at  her 
feet  ;  then,  rising  slowly,  cast  one 
long  and  melancholy  look  on  the  ori- 
ginal, and  saying,  in  a  subdued  and 
broken  voice,  while  he  crossed  his 
hands  on  his  bosom,  "It  is  just!" 
turned  round  and  left  the  apartment. 

In  vain  the  music  resumed  its  loud- 
est and  wildest  strains  ;  in  vain  the 
dancers  mingled  again  in  the  whirl ; 
in  vain  the  bridegroom  lent  his  sooth- 
ing caresses.  The  impression  made 
on  Leonora,  by  that  dismal  scene, 
was  never  effaced. 

The  two  brothers  had  loved  her  V 
with  the  most  violent  and  impetuous 
passion  ;  and  she,  though  secretly 
preferring  him  who  had  just  stood 
before  her,  in  a  romantic  spirit  of 
patriotism,  had  vowed  that  he  only 
should  obtain  her  love,  who  went 
forth  to  the  battles  of  her  insulted 
country,  and  returned  with  the  bright- 
est laurels  :  if  either  should  fall,  the 
survivor  was  to  bring  as  a  token,  the 
portrait,  which,  with  her  own  hand, 
she  bound  round  his  neck. 

The  news  of  the  fight  we  have  al- 
luded to,  had  been  accompanied  with 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  6oM  bro- 
thers, probably  owing  to  neither  hav- 
ing been  again  seen  in  the  band; 
and  on  this  night,  with  the  tears 
scarcely  dry  on  her  cheek,  she  had 
yielded  an  indifferent  hand  to  the  so- 
licitations and  menaces  of  her  re- 
lations. 

With  regard  to  the  Guerilla,  no- 
thing more  was  known  with  certainty 
of  his  fate  ;  but  the  body  of  a  man, 
answering  his  description,  was  found 
long  after  on  the  ridge  of  a  distant 
hill,  which  overlooks  the  scene  he 
had  quitted.  Some  earth  was  thrown 
over  the  remains,  and  a  rude  cross 
raised,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  to  mark  the  spot  signal- 
ized by  the  guilt  of  man,  or  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven. 
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JOHN  KIMBER,  THE  BIBLIOMANIAC  FARMER. 


MR.  JOHN  KIMBER  of  Chad- 
ley,  near  Lewes,  was  a  farmer 
of  the  old  school,  plain  in  his  dress, 
and  unassuming  in  his  manners  ;  and 
though  his  unostentatious  appearance, 
united  with  his  many  peculiarities, 
gained  him  the  character  of  a  miser, 
yet  his  taste  for  scarce  and  expensive 
books  prompted  him  to  spend  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  in  its  grati- 
fication. Whilst  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours regarded  him  as  the  slave  of 
avarice ;  others,  not  more  justly, 
considered  him  as  one  of  those  whom 
"  much  learning  had  rendered  mad." 
His  learning,  however,  was  very  su- 
perficial ;  and  though,  like  many 
other  collectors,  he  was  more  grati- 
fied by  possessing  than  by  using  his 
literary  wealth  ;  the  books  that  he 
most  sought  after  were  such  as  were 
highly  embellished ;  scarce  editions 
he  valued  less  than  splendid  copies, 
and  what  was  showy  pleased  him 
more  than  what  was  useful. 

A  gentleman,  to  vphom  Kimber 
was  previously  unknown,  informed 
me  that  on  one  occasion,  entering  his 
bookseller's  shop,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  plain  and  meanly  dressed 
farmer,  whose  conversation  indicated 
a  mind  scarcely  superior  to  that  of 
the  humblest  peasant,  bargaining  with 
the  bookseller  for  a  copyof  Macklin's 
Bible,  published  at  about  eighty  gui- 
neas. With  astonishment  he  soon 
beheld  him  pay  down  the  stipulated 
sum,  and  place  the  six  ponderous 
volumes  in  a  sack,  with  which  he 
he  had  come  furnished,  and  stagger- 
ing under  his  load,  carry  them  to  the 
door,  where  an  old  carthorse  stood 
ready  to  receive  the  burden.  With 
some  assistance,  the  well-tied  sack 
was  hoisted  on  the  back  of  the  animal, 
the  stirrup  leather  fastened  around 
it  with  cords,  and  the  happy  pur- 
chaser, balancing  the  load  with  his 
haiul,  trudged  along  by  the  side  of 
ills  old  servant,  apparently  anticipat- 
ing the  joy  that  awaited  him,  when 
the  treasure  he  had  amassed   should 


be  safely  deposited  amongst  his  bulky 
tomes  at  Chadley. 

On  entering  the  house  of  Mr. 
Kimber,  the  visitor  would  perceive 
no  trace  of  the  owner's  taste.  Not 
a  volume  displayed  its  gay  covering, 
not  a  shelf  bent  under  the  weight  of 
literary  labours  ;  all  his  books  were 
neatly  packed  in  boxes,  which,  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  furniture  of  his 
bedroom ;  on  these  he  gazed  with 
pleasure,  when  the  morning  beamed, 
and  to  them  he  had  recourse,  when 
the  evening  twilight  came,  to  wile 
away  the  hours  till  bed  time.  Seat- 
ed in  his  chimney  corner,  he  again 
and  again  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
his  costly  volumes,  exulting  in  the 
embellishments,  for  which  they  were 
valued,  and  on  account  of  which  they 
were  bought ;  and  though  he  could 
not  be  said  to  be  intimate  with  the 
letter-press  of  the  volumes  which  he 
possessed,  he  was  certainly  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  engravings  by 
which  they  were  illustrated. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  books  alone 
that  Mr.  Kimber  expended  large 
sums ;  he  was  equally  the  patron  of 
science.  Costly  maps  decorated  the 
boxes,  in  which  they  were  enclosed  ; 
magnificent  globes  were  safely  pack- 
ed in  cases,  which  warned  the  carrier 
to  be  Wary  of  his  charge;  theodolites 
and  telescopes,  protractors  and 
quadrants,  planetariums,  lunariums, 
and  portable  orreries,  were  shelter- 
ed in  boxes  from  the  dust  of  the 
chambermaid,  and  ever  ready  for  use 
as  soon  as  unpacked. 

On  the  death  of  this  literary  and 
scientific  farmer,  his  properly,  which 
was  left  to  his  brothers  and  nephews 
(and  which  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  £4000,)  was  disposed  of.  His 
books  and  philosophical  apparatus 
were  sold  by  auction  in  Lewes ;  and 
the  competition  was  such  as  to  turn 
to  good  account  the  taste  of  the  wor- 
thy bibliomauiac. 
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VARIETIES. 


A  CURIOUS  discovery  was  made 
•^*-  a  few  days  ago,  at  Fornham 
Saint  Genevieve,  near  Bury.  Men 
had  been  for  some  days  employed  in 
felling  a  pollard  ash  near  the  church, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  great 
antiquity,  being  not  less  than  eight- 
een feet  in  girth,  and  very  much  de- 
cayed ;  and  standing  upon  a  small  hil- 
lock, which  seemed  to  have  been  left 
at  a  very  distant  period,  when  the 
rest  of  the  soil  around  it  had  been 
lowered.  On  the  fall  of  the  tree,  the 
roots,  which  were  of  unusual  size  and 
length,  tore  up  the  ground  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  when  immediately 
under  the  trunk  were  discovered  a 
large  quantity  of  skeletons,  or  rather 
fragments  of  skeletons,  all  lying  in  a 
circle,  with  the  heads  inwards,  and 
piled  tier  above  tier,  from  the  depth 
of  about  four  feet,  being  probably 
the  remains  of  several  hundred  bo- 
dies. The  most  perfect  of  the  bones 
was  a  lower  jaw  of  large  dimensions, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  teeth  ; 
all  the  rest  were  very  much  decayed. 
It  is  well  known,  both  from  history 
and  the  tradition  of  names,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  A.D. 
1173,  this  village  was  the  scene  of 
a  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle.  Ac- 
cording to  Hoveden,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  having  made  a  descent  up- 
on Suffolk,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
body  of  Flemings,  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  king's  undutiful  son  to 
his  father's  dominions,  and  having 
been  joined  by  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  who  put  the  castle  of  Fram- 
lingham  into  his  hands,  was  encoun- 
tered here  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  the 
guardian  of  the  realm  in  the  king's 
absence,  with  a  less  numerous,  but 
braver  army  ;  and  the  Flemings,  be- 
ing mostly  weavers,  and  other  trades- 
men, were  broke  in  an  instant,  ten 
thousand  of  them  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  rest  were  glad  to  compound 
for  a  safe  retreat  into  their  own 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  these  were  the  slain  of  the  vic- 


torious party,  from  the  careful,  yet 
singular  manner  in  which  the  bodies 
were  deposited  ;  and  that,  after  the 
earth  was  heaped  over  them,  the  ash 
was  planted  to  mark  the  spot.  If 
this  supposition  be  correct,  it  affords 
a  striking  instance  of  the  longevity 
of  trees.  Single  bodies,  bones,  and 
remnants  of  arms  and  armour,  have 
been  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion no  warlike  implements  were 
discovered. 

PETRIFACTION. 

A  discovery,  interesting  alike  to 
the  naturalist  and  to  the  geological 
student,  was  made  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Moat  Colliery,  in  the.  parish  oT 
Tipton,  in  Staffordshire.  A  petri- 
faction resembling  part  of  the  trunk 
of  a  considerable  sized  tree  towards 
the  butt,  measuring  in  length  two 
feet  four  inches,  and  in  circumfe- 
rence four  feet  ten  inches,  with  the 
bark  formed  into  coal,  was  found  in 
nearly  an  upright  position,  among 
the  strata  of  iron-stone,  at  the  depth 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  yards  be- 
low the  surface,  and  which,  in  the 
extraction  of  it,  was  broken  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk,  which  still 
remains  in  the  earth.  On  the  ex- 
posure of  this  fossil  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  the  coal  formed  from  the 
bark,  shivered  from  the  trunk.  So 
great  a  curiosity  is  this  specimen 
considered,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  colliery,  at  their  quarterly  meet- 
ing, passed  a  resolution,  generously 
offering  it  as  a  present  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
deemed  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
numerous  fossils  which  are  already 
deposited  in  that  national  institution, 

THE   LATE   LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

The  truth  of  the  following  anec- 
dote is  well  known  to  the  bar.  An 
amiable   and   learned  judge  of  the 
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King's  Bench  had  got  so  involved  in 
debt,  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  quit  Europe,  and 
endeavour  to  mend  a  broken  fortune 
in  India.  The  bar,  of  which  he  was 
a  great  favourite,  saw  but  one  way 
to  retain  him.  They  opened  a  sub- 
scription to  relieve  him  from  his  em- 
barrassments, and  succeeded.  The 
subscription  paper  was  first  present- 
ed to  the  Chancellor,  out  of  compli- 
ment. He  put  nothing  down,  but 
told  the  applicants  to  go  round,  and 
try  what  could  be  done,  and  come  to 
him  when  their  round  was  finished. 
They  did  so,  with  very  slight  expec- 
tations. They  were  asked  how  much 
they  had  got.  The  answer  was, 
some  hundred  pounds  above  7000Z. 
How  much  do  they  want  ?  It  was 
impossible  to  effect  what  they  pur- 
posed with  less  than  11,000^.  The 
venerable  old  nobleman,  without 
saying  a  word,  took  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  wrote  a  cheque  on  his  banker 
for  the  difference. 

A  barrister  of  great  eminence  had 
got  deeply  involved,  from  various 
causes,  and,  to  add  to  his  difficulties, 
his  business  had  almost  entirely  left 
him.  As  a  temporary  resource,  he 
determined  to  sell  his  valuable  law 
library,  and  offered  the  refusal  of  it 
to  the  Chancellor,  who  instantly  paid 
him  900/.  the  sum  asked  for  it.  He 
then  asked  his  Lordship  when  he 
should  send  home  the  books  ?  And 
what  was  the  answer  a  man  whom 
hackneyed  scribblers  would  insinuate 
to  be  a  miser  ?  His  Lordship  told 
him  he  really  had  more  books  al- 
ready than  he  had  time  to  read,  and 
Sergeant  B.  might  just  as  well  keep 
them.  So  much  for  the  ex-chancel- 
lor's penuriousness.    ^^P'f^-'- 

MRS.  Jordan's  "  old  habits." 
"  How  happens  it,"  said  I  to  her, 
when  last  in  Dublin,  "  that  you  still 
exceed  all  your  profession  even  in 
characters  not  so  well  adapted  to  you 
now  as  when  I  first  saw  you  ?  How 
do  you  contrive  to  be  so  buoyant- 
nay,  so  childish,  on  the  stage,  whilst 
you  lose  half  your  spirits,  and  de- 
generate  into   gravity,  the   raoment 


you  are  oft'  it  ?"  '^  Old  habits  !*'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Jordan,  "  old  habits  !  had 
I  formerly  studied  my  positions, 
weighed  ray  words,  and  measured 
ray  sentences,  I  should  have  been  ar- 
tificial, and  they  might  have  hissed 
me  :  so,  when  1  had  got  the  words 
well  by  heart,  I  told  Nature  I  was 
then  at  her  service  to  do  whatever 
she  thought  proper  with  my  feet, 
legs,  hands,  arms,  and  features :  to 
her  I  left  the  whole  matter  :  I  be- 
came, in  fact,  merely  her  puppet, 
and  never  interfered  further  myself 
in  the  business.  I  heard  the  audience 
laugh  at  me,  and  I  laughed  at  myself: 
they  laughed  again,  so  did  I :  and 
they  gave  me  credit  for  matters  I 
knew  very  Uttle  about,  and  for  which 
Dame  Nature,  not  I,  should  have  re- 
ceived their  approbation." — -Sir  Jo- 
nah Barringtoti^s  Personal  Sketches 
of  his  oion  Times. 

ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  BAILLIE, 

This  celebrated  physician,  (not 
more  famed  for  his  medical  skill, 
than  for  his  strong,  common- sense 
mode  of  displaying  it,)  being  called 
in  to  attend  Frederick  Reynolds  dur- 
ing a  nervous  complaint, — the  dra- 
matist (anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  his  disease)  said,  "  Pray,  doctor, 
do  you  not  think  I  write  too  much 
for  my  constitution  ?"  "  No,"  re- 
plied Baillie  ;  "  but  you  do  for  your 
reputation."  Sheridan,  on  being  told 
of  this  blunt  opinion,  remarked,"  For 
this  wholesome  advice,  both  towards 
patient  and  public,  he  hoped  Rey- 
nolds offered  a  double  fee."  We 
wonder  the  dramatist  omitted  this 
new,  but  true,  anecdote  in  his  enter- 
taining Life  and  Times. 


A  person  who  was  famous  for  ar- 
riving just  at  dinner  time,  upon  going 
to  a  friend's,  (where  he  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor,)  was  asked  by  the  lady 
of  the  house  if  he  would  do  as  theif 
did.  Ou  his  replying  he  should  be 
happy  to  have  the  pleasure,  she  re- 
plied, "  Dine  at  home,  then.''^  He, 
of  course,  had  received  his  quietus 
for  some  time  at  least.         ' 
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THE  WORLD  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

BV  MRS.  HEMANS. 


•'  /  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth — but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  Humanity  ; 
Not  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue." — Wordsworth. 


/    Come,  while  in  freshness  and  dew  it  lies. 
To  the  world  that  is  under  the  free  blue  skies  ! 
Leave  ye  man's  home,  and  forget  his  care — 
There  breathes  no  sigh  on  the  dayspring's  air. 

Come  to  the  woods,  in  whose  mossy  dells 
A  light  all  made  for  the  poet  dwells ; 
A  light,  coloured  softly  by  tender  leaves. 
Whence  the  primrose  a  mellower  glow  receives. 

The  stock-dove  is  there  in  the  beechen-tree> 
And  the  lulling  tone  of  the  honey-bee ; 
And  the  voice  of  cool  waters  'midst  feathery  fern. 
Shedding  sweet  sounds  from  some  liidden  urn. 

There  is  life,  there  is  youth,  there  is  tameless  mirth, 
Where  the  streams,  with  the  lilies  they  wear,  have  birth  j 
There  is  peace  where  the  alders  are  whispering  low  ; 
Come  from  man's  dwellings,  with  all  their  woe  ! 

Yes  !  we  will  come — we  will  leave  behind 
The  homes  and  the  sorrows  of  human  kind; 
It  is  well  to  rove  where  the  river  leads 
Its  bright  blue  vein  along  sunny  meads  ; 

It  is  well  through  the  rich  wild  woods  to  go. 
And  to  pierce  the  haunts  of  the  fawn  and  doe; 
And  to  hear  the  gushing  of  gentle  springs. 
When  the  heart  has  been  fretted  by  worldly  stings  : 

And  to  watch  the  colours  that  flit  and  pass 
With  insect-wings  through  the  wavy  grass ; 
And  the  silvery  gleams  o'er  the  ash-tree's  bark. 
Borne  in  with  a  breeze  through  the  foliage  dark. 

Joyous  and  far  shall  our  wanderings  be. 
As  the  flight  of  birds  o'er  the  glittering  sea; 
To  the  woods,  to  the  dingles  where  violets  blow. 
We  will  bear  no  memory  of  earthly  woe. 

But  if,  by  the  forest-brook,  we  meet 
A  line  like  the  pathway  of  former  feet; — 
If,  'midst  the  hills,  in  some  lonely  spot. 
We  reach  the  grey  ruins  of  tower  or  cot  ;— 
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If  the  cell  where  a  hermit  of  old  haih  prayed 
Lift  up  its  cross  through  the  solemn  shade ; — 
Or  if  some  nook,  where  the  wild  flowers  wave. 
Bear  token  sad  of  a  mortal  grave, — 

Doubt  not  but  there  will  our  steps  be  stayed. 
There  our  quick  spirits  awhile  delayed  ; 
There  will  thought  fix  our  impatient  eyes, 
And  win  back  our  hearts  to  their  sympathies. 

For  what,  though  the  mountains  and  skies  be  fair. 
Steeped  in  soft  hues  of  the  summer-air, — 
'Tis  the  soul  of  man,  by  its  hopes  and  dreams. 
That  lights  up  all  nature  with  living  gleams. 

Where  it  hath  suffered  and  nobly  striven. 
Where  it  hath  poured  forth  its  vows  to  Heaven  : 
Where  to  repose  it  hath  brightly  past, 
O'er  this  green  earth  there  is  glory  cast. 

And  by  that  soul,  amidst  groves  and  rills. 
And  flocks  that  feed  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Birds  of  the  forest,  and  flowers  of  the  sod. 
We,  only  we,  may  be  linked  to  God  ! 


BROAD  SUMMERFORD. 


¥  N  the  churchyard  of  Broad  Sura- 
-■-  merford — But  why  should  I  affect 
to  describe,  as  from  my  own  recol- 
lectiou,  a  place  with  which  I  am  ut- 
terly unacquainted  except  by  report  ? 
For  verily,  gentle  reader,  I  never  set 
foot  in  the  said  churchyard — neither 
in  the  quiet  rectory  adjoining  there- 
unto— neither  in  the  pretty  village 
wherein  they  are  situated.  And  yet 
each  and  all  of  those  localities  are  as 
familiar  to  my  mind's  eye — not  only 
as  if  I  had  seen  them  with  the  bodily 
organs,  but  as  if  I  had  long  sojourned 
in  the  parish  where  they  lie.  And 
HO  wonder — for  all  those  places  were 
described  to  me  at  that  season  of  life 
when  imagination,  like  a  cloudless 
mirror,  reflects  back  every  object 
presented  before  it  with  the  faithful- 
ness of  truth,  and  the  tablets  of  me- 
mory receive  those  proof -impressions, 
compared  with  which,  the  most  per- 
fect struck  off  in  later  years  are  faint 
and  spiritless.  Besides,  the  describer 
was  one  rich  in  old  tales,  and  family 
legends,  and  all  sorts  of  traditionary 
lore — one  whom  I  could  interrupt 
and  question,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  perfect  familiarity,  and  the  impetu- 
ous curiosity  of  youthful  eagerness — 
and  many  a  fireiight  hour  have  I  sat 
on  the  low  footstool  at  her  feet,  list- 


ening to  stories  of  past  times  and  de- 
parted  generations,    and  scenes  and 
places   associated   therewith,  so  gra- 
phically combined,   that   the  illusioa 
was  perfect ;  and  often,  in  after  life, 
I   have   caught   myself  speaking  to 
others  of  those  places,  persons,  and 
circumstances,  as  if  I  had  been  con- 
temporaneous  with  the  former,   and 
familiar  with  the  latter,  from  person- 
al observation  and  experience.     De- 
lightful season  !  delicious  hours  !  in- 
effaceable recollections  !   never  to  be 
superseded  among   the   heart's  most 
precious  records,  by  any  after  enjoy- 
ment, however  exquisite  !    Far  other 
scenes  have   I  mingled  in  since  then 
— far  other  interests  have  excited — 
far  other  feelings  have  engrossed  me. 
But  in  weal    and    in  woe — in    cloud 
and  in   sunshine — in   tumult   and   in 
silence — in  crowds  and  in  solitude — 
often,  often  have  I  looked  back  with 
a  sickening  heart,  a  yearning  tender- 
ness, a  bitter  joy,  to  those  quiet  hours, 
when    my  all   of  earthly  good — my 
world  of  felicity — was  comprised  in 
such  little  space — within  the  walls  of 
that  old-fashioned  parlour,  where  the 
fire-light  flashed  broad  and  bright  on 
the  warm  damask  curtains,  and  I  sat 
on  that  low  footstool  by  the  hearth, 
at  the  feet  of  one  who  never  tired  of 
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telling  those  tales  of  other  days,  which 
I  was  never  weary  of  listening  to. 
Hers  was  the  true  graphic  art  of 
story-telling.  Her  portraits  lived  and 
breathed ;  and  while  I  hung  upon 
her  words  with  mute  attention,  the 
long  procession  of  generations  gone 
passed  before  rae — not  shadowy  phan- 
toms, but  substantial  forms — defined 
realities — distinguished,  each  from 
each,  by  every  nice  modification  of 
characteristic  peculiarity — uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins,  (a  bewigged  and 
brocaded  host,)  of  whom  most  had 
been  gathered  before  my  birth  to  the 
sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
remaining  few  had  lived  to  bestow  a 
patriarchal  blessmg  on  their  infant 
descendant.  All  these,  recalled  to 
earth  by  the  enchanted  wand,  were 
made  to  re-act  their  former  parts  on 
the  great  stage  for  my  especial  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  became  as  familiar  with 
the  names,  characters,  and  persons 
of  those  departed  worthies  as  she  who 
really  remembered  their  times,  and 
had  been  herself  the  youthful  darling 
of  their  latter  days. 

Among  those  she  best  loved  to 
speak  of,  was  a  kind  and  gentle  pair — 
an  old  bachelor  and  his  twin  maiden 
sister,  of  the  name  of  Seale,  rela- 
tions of  my  grandmother,  who  lived 
out  together  their  long  and  blameless 
lives, 

"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 
in  an  obscure  quiet  village  of  Somer- 
setshire, called  Broad  Summerford, 
of  which  parish  Mr.  Seale  was  the 
revered  and  faithful  pastor  for  the 
space  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

"  They  were  the  best  people  in 
the  world,"  said  my  dear  chronicler ; 
"  and  some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  early  youth  were  spent  at  the 
pleasant  rectory  of  Broad  Summer- 
ford. Our  good  relations  had  heard 
that  my  parents  were  suffering  con- 
siderable anxiety  on  my  account,  my 
health  having  become  so  delicate  as 
to  indicate  symptoms  of  decline,  and 
that  change  of  air  and  scene  had  been 
medically  prescribed  for  me.  The 
kind  souls  knew  that  my  father  and 
mother  could  not  remove  from  the 
small  country  town,  where   circum- 


stances had  fixed  their  residence, 
without  very  serious  inconvenience, 
and,  in  the  benevolence  of  their 
hearts,  they  forthwith  dispatched  an 
epistle,  requesting  that  their  dear 
cousins  would  intrust  the  precious 
child  to  their  safe  keeping,  and  to 
the  pure  air  and  rural  change  of  their 
pastoral  habitation,  for  as  long  a  time 
as  they  could  spare  her  from  the  pa- 
ternal roof,  or  till  her  health  should 
be  perfectly  re-established,  which 
they  almost  pledged  themselves  (with 
God's  blessing)  it  would  be  in  their 
salubrious  village.  Such  an  invita- 
tion, from  such  inviters,  was  most 
gladly  and  gratefully  accepted.  My 
father  accompanied  me  half-way  to 
Broad  Summerford,  when  he  con- 
signed me  to  the  care  of  a  grave,  re- 
spectable-looking person,  Mr.  Seale's 
confidential  servant,  who  was  sent 
with  his  master's  equipage,  (a  dark 
green  calash,  drawn  by  a  steady  pow- 
erful old  mare,  whose  sleek  coat  and 
broad  back  might  have  vied  with 
those  perfections  of  a  London  dray- 
horse,)  to  receive  and  escort  rae  to 
the  rectory.  John  "Somers  himself 
was  clad  in  a  suit  of  sober  pepper- 
and-salt,  the  decent  and  becoming 
livery  of  his  reverend  master,  in 
whose  service  he  had  grown  grey, 
and  been  advanced,  by  long-tried 
worth  and  affection,  something  be- 
yond the  station  of  a  mere  domestic. 
The  kind  and  considerate  creature 
did  his  best  to  beguile  me  of  my  natu- 
ral grief  at  parting  with  my  father  for 
the  first  time  in  my  short  life  of  four- 
teen years.  He  pointed  out  to  rae 
all  the  most  remarkable  objects  on 
our  road — all  the  hamlets,  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  seats ;  and  as  he 
had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  coun- 
ty, his  topographical  information  was 
enriched  with  store  of  anecdotes  re- 
specting the  owners  of  all  those  good- 
ly mansions.  But  as  we  approach- 
ed Broad  Summerford,  all  his  de- 
scriptive zeal  merged  in  that  favour- 
ed spot ;  and  ever  and  anon  it  was, 
'  Now,  Miss  !  you're  only  four  miles 
from  the  rectory' — and  then,  '  that's 
Squire  R.'s  house,  miss — a  special 
friend  of  masterV— and, '  now  you're 
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only  two  miles  frorti  the  rectory — and 
there's  the  mill  where  our  wheat  is 
ground — sweet  home-made  bread 
you'll  taste  at  Broad  Summerford, 
miss  !  and  now  it's  only  one  mile — 
half  a  one — There's  master's  upper 
glebe-land — and  there's  our  folks  and 
horses  getting  in  the  hay — Ay,  old 
Joan  and  I  should  hardly  have  been 
spared  just  now  for  anything  but  to 
fetch  you,  miss — but  you're  come  to 
Broad  Summerford  in  a  pleasant 
time.  Now  we're  a'top  of  the  last 
hill — And  there  !  there  !  look  down 
to  your  right,  miss — Don't  you  see 
that  great  stack  of  old  chimneys  all 
over  ivy,  and  those  two  grey  gables  ? 
— That's  the  rectory,  God  bless  it 
— And  there's  the  dove-cot,  and  the 
homecroft  that  old  Joan  has  all  to 
herself — a  lazy  jade — and  now  we 
shall  be  round  at  the  front  gate  in 
half  a  minute.'  And  as  John  Souj- 
ers  said,  a  short  sweep  brought  us 
within  that  time  in  front  of  the  rec- 
tory, at  the  fore-court  gate  of  which 
stood  its  venerable  master,  in  hospi- 
table readiness  to  receive  and  wel- 
come his  expected  guest.  He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  most  venerable  as- 
pect,— of  tall  and  large  stature,  but 
something  bowed  by  years,  with  a 
pale,  placid,  almost  unwrinkled  coun- 
tenance, though  the  dim  and  faded 
lustre  of  his  mild  blue  eyes  betokened 
his  advanced  age,  even  more  than  the 
perfectly  white  hair,  which,  encir- 
cling his  bald  crown,  descended  even 
to  his  shoulders  in  still  redundant 
waves  of  silky  softness.  The  old 
man  was  standing,  with  both  hands 
crossed  before  him  on  the  top  of  a 
thick  knotted  staft",  and  the  attitude 
happily  combining  with  his  orthodox 
attire,  the  short  cassock  and  apron 
became  him  with  a  sort  of  apostolic 
dignity.  As  the  calash  drew  up  to 
the  gate,  Mr.  Seale  laid  aside  his 
staff,  and  coming  forward,  welcomed 
me  with  a  look  and  voice  of  almost 
paternal  kindness,  and  though  faithful 
John  was  already  by  the  side  of  the 
vehicle  to  help  me  down,  his  master 
chose  to  perform  that  first  hospitable 
office,  and  lifting  me  out  in  his  feeble 
arms,  (I  was  a  small  delicate  girl — 


quite  a  child  in  appearance,)  said, 
'  Welcome  to  Broad  Summerford, 
my  dear  little  cousin.  May  God  bless 
this  meeting  to  us  all  !'  And  with  that 
affectionate  and  pious  greeting,  he 
half  led,  half  carried  me  to  the  house 
door,  where,  on  the  uppermost  of  the 
four  broad  steps  which  led  to  it,  stood 
another  aged  weicomer,  who  tender-i* 
ly  reiterated  her  brother's  Christian 
salutation,  and  sealed  it  with  a  ma- 
ternal kiss,  as  she  gently  drew  me  to 
her  kind  bosom.  And  so  in  a  mo- 
ment the  little  wanderer  was  at  home 
again — transported  but  from  one 
home  to  another — from  the  arms  of 
tender  parents  to  those  which  encir- 
cled her  almost  as  fondly. 

"  Mrs.  Helen  Seale  was  the  very 
personification  of  beautiful  old  age. 
A  fairy  creature  she  was — almost 
diminutive  of  stature — but  her  per- 
son in  youth  had  been  most  delicate- 
ly and  symmetrically  moulded  ;  and 
in  her  old  age  it  still  retained  much 
of  its  fair  proportion,  and  all  its  na- 
tive gracefulness.  Her  hands  and 
arras  were  still  beautiful !  The  taper 
fingers  and  soft  palms  were  yet  tinged 
with  that  delicate  pink,  which  still 
mantled  like  a  maiden  blush  over  a 
face  where  Time  had  set  his  seal  in- 
deed, but,  as  it  should  seem,  reluct- 
antly, as  if  the  ruthless  spoiler  had 
half  relented  for  once  in  his  destruc- 
tive work.  Her  eyes  were  blue  like 
her  brother's,  (the  brother  and  sister 
were  indeed  twins  in  mind  and  fea- 
ture,) but  their  mild  lustre  was  al- 
most unimpaired  ;  and  the  soft  hair 
that  was  combed  in  glossy  smooth- 
ness over  the  roll,  under  her  clear 
lawn  cap,  was  but  silvered  here  and 
there  among  its  pale  brown  waviness. 
No  snow  was  ever  whiter, — no  cob- 
web was  ever  finer,  than  that  same 
clear  lawn  of  which  Mrs.  Helen's 
cap,  kerchief,  rufiles,  and  apron, 
were  invariably  composed ;  and  the 
latter  was  spread  out  in  unrumpled 
purity  over  a  richly-quilted  petticoat 
of  silver-grey  silk,  and  a  gown  of 
the  same  material,  abounding  in  such 
depth  and  amplitude  of  fold  as  would 
have  furnished  out  a  dozen  modern 
draperies.    A  narrow  black  velvet 
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collar  encircled  her  small  fair  throat, 
(down  which,  as  is  related  of  fair  Ro- 
samond, I  used  to  think  one  might 
see  the  red  wine  flow,)  and  the  pre- 
cise neck-keichief  was  fastened  with 
a  fine  diamond  pin.  The  fashion  of 
this  raiment  was  never  varied  by  sea- 
son or  circumstance,  except  that, 
regularly  on  the  thirty-first  of  Octo- 
ber, the  rich  lustring  was  exchanged 
for  a  richer  satin  of  the  same  colour; 
a  black  lace  handkerchief  was  super- 
added to  that  of  snowy  lawn,  and  a 
pair  of  black  velvet  mittens,  turned 
down  with  white  satin,  were  drawn 
over  the  delicate  hands  and  arms,  not 
to  be  discarded  till  the  thirty-first  of 
May  drew  forth  the  silvery  lustring 
from  its  retirement  of  lavender  and 
roses,  and  consigned  the  warm  satin 
to  a  five  month's  seclusion. 

"  It  was  marvellous  to  observe 
how  Mrs.  Helen  kept  herself  in  point 
as  she  did  !  From  morning  to  night, 
from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  from  year  to  3'ear,  always  the 
same, — always  "  mise  a  quatres  epin- 
gles,"  as  if  she  h,ad  just  slept  out  of 
a  band-box ;  the  silk  or  satin  un- 
changing in  hue  or  freshness — its 
lawn  accompaniments  never  contract- 
ing soil  or  wrinkle  on  their  snowy 
smoothness — the  neck-kerchief  fold- 
ed in  exactly  the  same  number  of 
plaits  by  the  careful  hand  of  that 
ancient  Abigail  Mrs.  Betty,  who 
would  probably  have  been  as  much 
dcroutee  by  any  innovation  of  those 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  as 
if  her  venerable  mistress  had  com- 
manded a  ball-dress  or  a  wedding- 
suit.  Yes  ;  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  dear  old  lady  had  been  kept 
in  a  band-box,  all  ready  for  company, 
if  her  whole  course  of  life  had  not, 
in  fact,  been  one  of  most  active, 
though  quiet  usefulness ;  for  Mrs, 
Helen  was  never  in  a  bustle.  Neither 
was  she  uncomfortably  precise  about 
the  preservation  of  this  invariable 
neatness.  Nay, — I  have  seen  the 
old  grey  parrot  on  her  wrist  or  her 
shoulder,  and  the  favourite  tortoise- 
shell  cat  on  her  lap  often  and  often  ; 
and  the  old  lady  took  snuff"  too,  and, 
spite  of  all,  the  unrufHed  purity  of  at- 


tire remained  inviolate.  The  mat- 
ter was  a  mystery  to  me,  whose 
whole  girlish  life  had  hitherto  been 
an  outrage  to  the  oracles  of  tidiness. 
— But  I  must  tell  you  something 
more  of  my  first  evening  at  Summer- 
ford  Rectory.  It  was  already  even- 
ing, you  remember,  when  I  arrived 
there, — about  seven  o'clock  of  a 
sweet  June  evening,  when  the  old 
green  calash  drove  up  to  the  en- 
trance court,  and  my  venerable  cousin 
lifted  me  down  within  its  quiet  pre- 
cincts. The  entrance  gate  was  of 
filigree  iron  work,  breast  high,  be- 
tween two  low  stone  pillars,  crowned 
with  balls,  but  the  walls  were  all  ever- 
green— beautiful  holly  hedges,  as 
finely  kept  as  ever  those  at  Sayes 
Court  could  have  been  in  their  day 
of  perfection.  This  living  wall, 
opening  to  the  right  and  left  in  two 
bowery  arch-ways,  leading  to  the 
offices  and  garden,  formed  three  sides 
of  the  square  court,  and  the  old  man- 
sion itself  completing  the  fourth 
boundary — a  very  antique  dwelling, 
with  quarter  work  of  red  brick,  mel- 
lowed by  time  and  weather  to  the 
richest  and  most  harmonious  colour- 
ing. The  double  gable  (the  same 
John  Somers  had  pointed  out  to  me 
from  the  hill  top)  was  surmounted  on 
each  pinnacle  by  stone  balls  similar 
to  those  on  the  entrance  pillars. 
One  was  quite  wound  and  matted 
over  with  ivy,  of  which  only  a  few 
encroaching  tendrils  had  as  yet  curl- 
ed round  the  other  ball ;  but  lower 
down  a  fine  apricot  covered  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  wall  with  its 
skilfully  trained  branches,  and  a  love- 
ly honeysuckle  (then  in  full  bloom) 
had  been  allowed  to  occupy  the  re- 
maining space,  and  almost  to  darken 
some  of  the  windows  with  its  pictur- 
esque festoons.  The  latticed  win- 
dows were  set  deep  in  heavy  stone 
framework,  and  the  massy  doorway 
opened  from  a  flight  of  four  broad 
steps,  on  the  uppermost  of  which,  on 
either  side,  stood  two  tubs  containing 
fine  orange-trees.  And  there,  as  I 
told  you,  in  the  doorway  between 
those  two  fragrant  supporters,  stood 
the  dear  old  lady  ;  and   after  I  bad 
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received  the  welcome  of  her  gentle 
embrace,  the  brother  and  sister,  tak- 
ing each   a  hand,   led  me   between 
them,  through  an  airy  entrance  hall, 
into  a  small  but  lofty  anti-room,  hung 
round  with  family  portraits,  and  from 
thence  into  a  large  pleasant  parlour, 
the   common  sitting  room.     A  very 
pleasant  cheerful  room  it  was,  with  a 
fine  wide   bay  window    opposite  the 
entrance,  and   on   one  side  a  sashed 
door,  then  standing  open   to  a  broad 
gravel  walk,  bordered  on  either  side 
by  beds  of  the  choicest  and  sweetest 
flowers.     The   apartment  contained 
no  costly  furniture,  except  a  fine  In- 
dian  folding  skreen  of  many  leaves, 
and  a  valuable  Japan  cabinet,  loaded 
with   rare   old  china.     The  curtains 
were  composed    of  white  dimity,  as 
well  as  the    short  petticoats   of  the 
settee  and  chairs.     Those  odd  little 
chairs!  Methinks    I  see  them  now, 
with  their  oval  backs,    sloping  down 
like  falling   shoulders   into  little  fin- 
like arms,    spread   out  with  such  an 
air  of  tender  invitation  !    And  they 
held  out  no  false  promise.     Modern 
luxury,   recherchee    as   it  is,  has  no- 
thing half  so  comfortable   among  all 
its  traps  for   loungers.     I  was  soon 
placed  in  one  of  those  delightful  fau- 
teuils  by  the  side  of  my  kind  hostess, 
who   established    herself  before  the 
tea  equipage,  all  ready  set  out  on  a 
small  Pembroke  table  near  the  beau- 
tiful   bay    window.       My    travelling 
guardian,   John  Somers,    Qealous  of 
devolving  upon  others  any  of  his  ac- 
customed  services,)   soon    appeared 
with  the  silver-chased  tea-kettle  and 
lamp,  which  he  set  down  on  a  small 
mahogany  tripod,    beside   his  vener- 
able lady,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve the  almost  reverential  gratitude 
with  which    the  faithful    servant  re- 
plied to  the  kind  greeting  of  his  aged 
mistress,  and  her  thanks  '  for  having 
brought  their  dear  young  cousin  safe 
to  Summerford  Rectory.'     The  usu- 
al  tea    hour   was    long   past   on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,  but  for  once 
the    clock-work   regularity  of  estab- 
lished custom  was  infringed,  in  kind 
consideration  for  the  expected  guest, 
aad   Mrs.   Helen,   anticipating    that 


*  the  poor  child  would  be  half  famish- 
ed,' had  taken  care  that  the  tea-taole 
should  be  far  more  abundantly  pro- 
vided than  with  the  four  slices  of 
wafer  bread  and  butter,  its  custom- 
ary allotment.  In  truth,  the  dear 
old  lady  had  calculated  with  great 
foresight,  for  I  did  such  ample  justice 
to  her  plain  seed-cake,  and  made 
such  consumption  of  her  sweet  home- 
made bread  and  butter,  as  must  have 
infinitely  relieved  any  apprehension 
she  might  have  conceived  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  poor  little  sickly  creature 
of  whom  she  had  so  benevolently 
taken  charge.  But,  in  fact,  it  must 
have  been  that  the  air  of  Broad  Sum- 
merford wrought  miracles.  At  home, 
for  many  preceding  weeks,  I  had  al- 
most loathed  the  sight  of  food. 

"  Mr.  Seale  and  Mrs.  Helen  soon 
drew  me  into  famdiar  conversation  ; 
and,  by  the  time  tea  was  over,  I  was" 
prattling  away  to  them  with  as  much 
unrestraint  as  if  I  had  been  domesti- 
cated under  their  roof  for  a  twelve- 
month. But  even  before  the  tea 
equipage  was  removed,  this  exche- 
ment  of  animal  spirits  began  to  sink 
under  bodily  languor  and  extreme 
fatigue  ;  my  eyelids  fell  involuntarily, 
and  the  sentence  I  was  uttering  died 
away  in  an  inarticulate  manner  as  my 
head  dropt  aside  against  Mrs.  He- 
len's shoulder.  Half  roused,  how- 
ever, by  the  gentle  contact,  I  was 
just  sensible  that  a  kind  arm  encir- 
cled me,  and  a  tender  kiss  was  im- 
printed on  my  forehead, — that  some- 
thing was  said  about  ringing  for  Bet- 
ty, for  that  'the  poor  dear  child 
could  not  sit  up  to  prayers;'  and 
then  the  bell  was  pulled,— (with  what 
extraordinary  acuteness  the  sound  of 
a  bell  tingles  in  one's  ears  in  that 
state  of  half  slumber  !)— and  Mrs. 
Betty  summoned,  and  between  her 
and  her  mistress  I  was  somehow, 
with  little  exertion  of  my  own,  con- 
ducted up  stairs  into  a  bedchamber, 
undressed,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  state 
of  the  most  passive  helplessness, — 
unconsciousness  wellnigh,  except  that 
I  was  still  exquisitely  sensible  of  the 
luxury  of  sinking  down  on  the  soft 
pillow    between    the     smooth    fine 
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sheets,  that  smelt  deliciously  of  la- 
vender and  roses. 

"  I  recollect  nothing  more  till  the 
next  morning,  (my  eleven  hours'  nap 
had  been  a  dreamless  spell,)  when  I 
unclosed  my  eyes  to  the  light  of  a 
bright  summer  sun,  which  streamed 
in  between  the  white  curtains  of  my 
bed,  and  to  the  emulative  brightness 
and  summer  sunshine  of  Mrs.  Betty's 
comely  countenance,  who,  having 
looked  over  and  arranged  my  ward- 
robe, and  prepared  everything  for  my 
levee,  stood  waiting  in  patient  silence 
the  natural  termination  of  my  uncon- 
scionable slumber,  from  which  her 
gentle  mistress,  who  had  already 
looked  in  on  me  from  her  adjoining 
dressing-room,  had  prohibited  all  at- 
tempt to  awaken  me.  '  Let  the  poor 
dear  have  her  sleep  out,'  said  the 
kind  lady,  and  there  stood  Mrs.  Bet- 
ty a  statue  of  silent  obedience.  At 
last,  however,  when  it  pleased  me  to 
awaken,  that  portly  handmaid  saluted 
with  a  pleasant  good-morrow,  and 
the  information,  that  if  I  pleased  to 
rise  and  dress  directly,  I  should  still 
be  in  time  for  prayers,  and  '  Master 
and  Mistress's  breakfast.'  So,  be- 
tween my  own  alacrity  and  her  assist- 
ance, I  was  soon  ready,  and  then  she 
showed  me  down  to  that  large  plea- 
sant sitting-room,  from  which,  indeed, 
I  had  ascended  the  preceding  even- 
ing, but  in  such  a  slumberous  state, 
as  to  leave  me  no  recollection  of  the 
way.  Breakfast  was  ready  laid,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  had  just  preceded  me  in- 
to the  room,  where  sat  her  venerable 
brother,  at  the  head  of  the  breakfast 
table,  with  the  Bible  open  before 
liim,  in  which  he  was  marking  out  the 
morning  chapters. 

"  Both  my  kind  cousins  greeted 
me  with  cordial  affection,  and  Mr. 
Seale,  calling  me  towards  him,  while 
his  sister  rang  the  summons  to  their 
little  household,  said,  '  Come,  and 
take  your  place  by  me,  my  dear  child 
— I  think,  after  to-day,  1  shall  ap- 
point you  my  clerk,  for  I  know  your 
good  father  has  well  qualified  you 
for  the  office.'  Proud  and  happy 
girl  was  I  to  take  my  station  beside 
that  good  old  man,   and  on  the  mor- 


row to  assume  my  allotted  office  ;  and 
though  my  voice  faltered  a  little  at 
the  first  responses,  my  father  had 
made  me  a  correct  and  articulate 
reader,  and  from  that  day  forth  I 
officiated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
my  indulgent  hearers,  and  with  a 
very  tolerable  proportion  of  self- 
approval. 

"  Soon  after  breakfast,  Mrs.  Helen 
took  me  with  her  through  all  the 
household  departments,  in  every  one 
of  which,  good  order  and  beautiful 
neatness  shone  apparent.  Five  ser- 
vants composed  the  in-door  establish- 
ment— Mr.  John  and  Mrs.  Betty 
having  authority  over  the  Corps  de 
Cuisine,  under  the  mild  control  of 
the  higher  powers,  for  Mrs.  Helen, 
though  reposing  perfect  confidence 
in  her  old  and  faithful  servants,  took 
an  active  share  in  the  family  arrange- 
ments, and  no  little  pride  indeed,  in 
all  the  more  refined  and  complex 
culinary  arts — such  as  pickling — 
preserving — making  wines  and  cor- 
dials— sweet  waters,  and  strong-wa- 
ters— pastry,  and  floating  islands — 
and  confectionary  hedgehogs.  In  all 
the  mysteries  of  distilling  the  dear 
old  lady  was  an  adept.  Rose,  peach, 
almond,  and  orange  flower — penny- 
royal and  peppermint  waters,  were 
ranged  rank  and  file  in  long-necked 
squat  bottles  on  the  still-room  shelves, 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  flavour  all  the 
confectionary,  and  cure  all  the  sto- 
mach aches,  in  England.  I  believe, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Helen  did  supply  half 
the  county,  so  great  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  odoriferous  stores,  and  so 
liberal  her  distribution  of  them.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  annual  replenish- 
ment of  the  stock,  was  considered  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  by  the  lady 
and  her  assistant  handmaid,  as  the 
summer  reproduction  of  the  grey  lus- 
tring and  its  accompaniments  ; — but 
why,  or  qn  what  principle  Mrs.  Helen 
conceived  it  equally  indispensable  to 
concoct  a  certain  yearly  quantity  of 
Plague-water,  I  was  never  fully  satis- 
fied, nor,  indeed,  did  it  ever  come 
within  my  knowledge,  that  there  were 
any  applicants  for  that  invaluable 
elixir,  made  after  the  recipe  of  'our 
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late  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  of  bless- 
ed memory,'  as  set  forth  in  crabbed 
tawny  characters,  in  the  old  family 
receipt  book  ;  neither  could  I  ever 
precisely  ascertain  (though  I  had  ray 
own  surmises  on  the  subject,)  what 
became  of  the  quantity  which  periodi- 
cally disappeared  from  the  shelf,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  fresh  concoction. 
"  It  were  endless  to  enumerate 
the  palsy-waters— balsams — tinctures 
— elixirs — electuaries,  which  occupi- 
ed one  department  of  the  still-room, 
and  almost  profane  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  that  sacred  chamber, 
during  the  season  of  concoction3-r- 
mysteries  as  jealously  guarded  as 
those  of  the  Bona  Deafrom  the  eyes 
of  the  uninitiated  and  ignorant. 

"  In  after  days  of  complete  natu- 
ralization in  the  family,  1  was  privi- 
leged with  Ics  grandes  et  pctites  en- 
trees even  of  that  generally  prohibit- 
ed closet — and  great  was  my  delight 
in  accompanying  thither  my  vener- 
able cousin,  when  her  occupation  lay 
within  the  spicery  or  confectionary 
region,  and  in  receiving  her  instruc- 
tions in  the  arts  she  excelled  in — 
those  always  excepted  which  related 
to  the  medicinal  department ;  for  to 
my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  derived  in- 
finitely more  gratification  from  the 
pastime  of  sticking  over  blancmange 
hedgehogs  with  almond  bristles,  than 
in  compounding  the  most  infallible 
ointment,  nor  could  I  (with  all  defer- 
ence to  Mrs.  Helen's  superior  wis- 
dom) ever  go  the  length  of  agreeing, 
that  her  tincture  of  rhubarb  was  to 
the  full  as  palatable  as  her  fine  old 
raisin  wine,  and  her  walnuts  preserv- 
ed with  sugar  and  senna  equally  de- 
licious with  those  guiltless  of  the  lat- 
ter ingredient. 

"  Among  the  various  concerns 
transacted  in  that  notable  chamber, 
one.  of  the  most  important,  tliat  of 
breaking  up  the  loaves  of  double  re- 
iined  sugar,  was  always  superintend- 
ed by  Mrs.  Helen  ;  and  on  those  oc- 
casions, with  a  fine  cambric  hand- 
kerchief pinned  on  over  lier  clear 
lawn  apron,  she  assiuned  even  an  ac- 
tive share  in  the  operation,  and  I 
used  to  delight  in  watching  the  lady- 


like manner  with  which  the  clumsy 
nippers  were  managed  by  her  pretty 
little  pink  fingers,  and  the  quiet  dex- 
terity which  supplied  their  deficiency 
of  muscular  strength.  If  Mrs.  He- 
len Seale  had  chosen  by  way  of  va- 
riety, to  twirl  a  mop,  or  handle  a 
carpet-broom,  she  must  have  done  it 
with  the  air  and  grace  of  a  perfect 
gentlewoman. 

"  But  you  are  impatient  to  know 
more  of  ray  first  day  at  Summerford 
Rectory.  It  was  full  of  delightful 
incident  to  me,  though  little  or  no- 
thing to  make  a  story  out  of.  I  have 
told  you  how  Mrs.  Helen  took  me 
her  morning  round  through  the  still- 
room,  the  housekeeper's  room,  and 
various  offices  ;  and  then  we  visited 
the  dairy — Such  a  dairy  !  such  a  para- 
dise of  milk,  and  cream,  and  butter, 
and  curds,  and  whey,  and  cream 
cheeses,  and  crystal  water,  and  purity 
and  fragrance  !  for  many  bouquets 
of  the  sweetest  flowers  were  dispers- 
ed among  the  glossy  milk  pans,  and 
round  the  shallow  reservoir  of  a  mar- 
ble slap  in  the  centre  of  the  octagon 
building ;  on  the  polished  surface  of 
which,  butter  pots  of  many  a  fantas- 
tic shape  were  curiously  arranged, 
half  floated  by  a  constant  supply  of 
the  purest  and  coldest  water,  con- 
veyed thither  from  a  neighbouring 
spring.  From  the  dairy  we  passed 
into  the  poultry-yard,  and  there  I 
was  introduced  to  a  train  of  milk- 
white  turkeys,  and  fowls  of  the  same 
colour — a  few  bantams,  and  three 
galanies— Mrs.  Helen's  especial  fa- 
vourites, though  the  perverse  crea- 
tures could  never  be  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  any  of  the  regulations  of  the 
feathered  establishment,straying  away 
over  pales,  walls,  roofs,  and  barriers 
of  every  description,  scratching  up 
seedbeds,  and  flower-borders,  to  the 
despair  of  the  gardener,  and  laying 
their  eggs  on  those,  or  on  the  bare 
gravel  walk,  in  flagrant  dereliction  of 
all  fitness  and  propriety.  Yet  those 
irreclaimables  were,  as  I  told  you. 
prime  favourites  with  their  order- 
loving  mistress  ;  and  I,  who  partook 
in  some  measure  of  their  wild,  and 
wandering,  and  untameable  nature, 
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very  shortly  became  the  object  of 
her  tender  and  unbounded  indul- 
gence^ though  the  dear  lady's  nice 
sense  of  decorum,  and  habitual  pla- 
cidity, were  frequently  startled  into 
a  gesture  of  amazement  and  a  hasty 
exclamation  at  sight  of  her  eleve 
swinging  on  the  orchard  gate — scram- 
bling like  a  cat  along  the  top  of  the 
garden  wall — running  knee-deep  in 
mud,  with  a  lap  full  of  cresses  from 
the  water  meadow,  or  with  a  frock 
torn  to  tatters,  in  some  lawless  ex- 
cursion over  hedges  and  hurdles, 
when,  as  dear  Mrs.  Helen  mildly  as- 
sured me,  '  the  common  roadway 
was  so  much  shorter  and  pleasanter*' 
It  was  some  time,  indeed,  before  I 
astounded  the  decorous  inhabitants 
of  the  Rectory,  with  these  feats  of 
prowess.  On  my  first  arrival,  I  was 
iar  too  weak  and  languid  for  such 
performances,  even  if  I  had  not  been 
restrained  a  while  by  natural  shyness, 
but  that  soon  yielded  to  the  affec- 
tionate encouragement  of  my  kind 
hosts ;  and   in  a  month's  time,  the 


pure  air  of  Broad  Summerford — gen- 
tle exercise  in  the  old  calash,  in 
which  Mr.  Seale  took  me  a  daily  air- 
ing— simple  but  nourishing  diet,  and 
asses'  milk,  had  so  effectually  restor- 
ed my  health,  that  my  natural  exube- 
rance of  animal  spirits  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  by  the  indications  aforesaid, 
somewhat  to  the  consternation  of  Mrs. 
Helen,  though  she  could  not  find  in 
her  heart  to  repress  '  the  fine  spirits 
of  the  poor  dear  child,  so  wonderful- 
ly recovered  (under  God's  blessing) 
by  Summerford  air,  and  her  good 
management.'  " 

So  much  for  one  "  night's  enter-^ 
tainment,"  as  I  have  faithfully  re- 
corded it,  from  the  well-remembered 
words  of  my  dear  historian.  She 
shall  resume  the  narrative  in  an  en- 
suing chapter,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
those  who  have  patience  with  a  sub- 
ject, which  has  neither  invention — 
magic — adventure —  sentiment — ec- 
centricity— passion — love — murder, 
or  metaphysics  to  recommend  it— 
only  Truth. 
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WRITTEN    BY    HIMSELF. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity— and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 
(See  page  380.) 


IT  was  late  rtext  day  before  I 
awoke  from  the  profound  sleep 
which  had  closed  the  events  of  a 
night  so  replete  with  vexation  and 
distress.  I  could  not  for  some  time 
collect  my  scattered  thoughts  suf- 
ficiently to  comprehend  my  situation. 
At  first  I  felt  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion, like  that  produced  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  some  welcome  intelligence. 
Fleeting,  however,  as  "  the  morning 
vapour,"  was  this  momentary  gleam 
of  felicity  ;  only  serving  to  deepen, 
by  contrast,  the  succeeding  gloom. 
My  mind  now  slowly  awakened  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  unpleasing 
images  which  memory  presented  ; 
and  I  was  aroused  to  a  recollection 
of  my  circumstances  by  an  acute 
sense  of  pain  in  one  of  ray  knees, 
arising  from  a  violent  inflammation, 
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the  consequence  of  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold,  during  my  miserable  walk 
the  preceding  night.  The  remark- 
able situation  in  which  I  was  placed 
made  me  speculate  on  the  most  tri- 
vial occurrence,  and  weigh  with  at- 
tention every  passing  thought ;  I  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  the  several 
changes  of  which  my  mind  was  that 
morning  conscious. 

My  first  consideration  was,  how  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  I  was  involved.  I  could  think 
of  no  feasible  expedient,  but  that  of 
applying  to  one  of  my  former 
acquaintances,  stating  my  circum- 
stances, and  requesting  assistance. 
It  occurred  to  me,  that,  about  that 
time  of  the  year,  a  young  friend  with 
whom  I  had  passed  many  convivial 
hours,  was  likely  to  be  in  London, 
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pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Temple  ; 
and  to  him   I  resolved   to  apply.     I 
arose,    dressed,  and    with    difficulty 
hobbled   down-stairs,    for   my  knee 
was  much  swollen,  and  the  pain  great. 
From   my  landlord    I    borrowed    a 
stout  walking-stick,  and  with  its  help 
contrived    to    limp    to    Brunswick- 
square,    where    my    friend    resided. 
I  found  him  at  home,  stated  my  case, 
and  obtained   the   loan  of  a  guinea. 
Having  discharged  my  bill  at  the  ho- 
tel, I  sallied  forth  in  search  of  some, 
humbler   lodging.      I    called    at  the 
house    near  Le  cester-square,  where 
I  had  formerly  sojourned  ;  and  find- 
ing a  bed-room    disengaged,  I  hired 
it  for  eight   shillings  a  week.     With 
the    money  which    remained,    I  laid 
in  a  stock  (not  a  very  large  one)  of 
tea   and    sugar,    bread   and    butter, 
coals  and  candles  ;  and   having  thus 
provided    for    present    wants,    I  sat 
down    with    tolerable    composure  to 
speculate    on    my  prospects  for  the 
future.       They    were    not,     indeed, 
very  bright ;  and  it  would  have  puz- 
zled any  but  an  enthusiast    like  my- 
self to  discover   in  the  view  a  single 
gleam  of  sunshine.     With  me,  how- 
ever, hope   ever  dwelt ;  my  waking 
dreams  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  the 
lesson  I  had  so   lately  received,  and 
the  repentance   which   it  awakened, 
vanished  with  the  misery  which  had 
caused  them  ;  and  1  was  even  so  ac- 
commodating as  to  draw  consolation 
from  my  very  distresses,  by  reflecting 
that  most  great  actors  had  also  suffer- 
ed, previously  to  attaining  eminence ; 
and  that  perhaps   my  present  suffer- 
ings were   but  the   prelude  to  future 
prosperity.     There  is,  in    some  ro- 
mantic minds,  a  charm  in  misery  it- 
self, which  enables  them  to  bear  up 
against  adversity.    It  was  even  pleas- 
ing to    anticipate    the    feelings    with 
which  I  should  hereafter  recount  to 
admiring  friends  "  the  dangers  I  had 
passed,"  when  I  had  reached  my  an- 
ticipated prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  co- 
gitations,   I    was    not    insensible    to 
>  bodily  pain,  and  that  which  I  suffered 
rom  my  knee  interrupted   sadly  my 
elightful  reveries.    The  walk  during 


the  day  had  increased  the  inflamma" 
tion,  and  it  became  necessary  to  ap- 
ply some  remedy.  I  consiiUed  with 
my  landlady,  and,  by  her  advice,  had 
recourse  to  fomentations  of  camomile 
flowers  and  hot  water,  which  reduc* 
ed  the  swelling  and  pain.  Owing  to 
this  remedy,  I  had  a  tolerable  night's 
rest ;  but  more  than  a  week  elapsed 
before  I  could  walk,  and  by  that  time 
my  stock  of  money  was  exhausted, 
and  I  was  again  pennyless.  I  could 
not  then,  as  on  former  occasions, 
procure  relief  from  the  pawnbroker, 
because  though  he  "  freely  lent  to  all 
the  poor,"  it  was  upon  condition  that 
they  "  left  a  pledge  behind;"  and  ray 
worldly  goods,  save  those  which  de- 
cency could  not  dispense  with,  were 
safely  stowed  in  my  bed-room  at  the 
inhospitable  tavern  from  which  I  had 
been  expelled,  and  could  not  be  ob- 
tained whhout  payment  of  my  bill.  I 
could  as  easily  have  paid  the  nation- 
al debt.  While  debating  with  my- 
self upon  this  important  question,  I 
was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  wor- 
thy  fellow,    named    S ,    with 

whom  I  had  some  months  before 
formed  an  acquaintance.  His  sta- 
tion in  life  was  humble,  and  his  means 
narrow,  for  he  filled  a  very  subordi- 
nate situation  in  the  corps  dramatique 
of  Covent-garden  Theatre,  but  his 
heart  was  in  the  right  place.  He 
discovered  that  all  was  not  well  with 
me,  and  extracted  a  confession  of  my 
circumstances.  From  that  moment, 
to  his  honour  be  it  told,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  1  was  poor,  he 
became  devotedly  my  friend  ;  and  to 
his  unremitting  kindness  during  seve- 
ral weeks,  I  was  indebted  for  the 
means  of  existence. 

To  such  a  deplorable  state  was  I 
reduced  at  this  time,  that  one  scanty, 
coarse  meal  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
a  luxury,  and  I  considered  mysell 
fortunate  when  I  could  raise  the 
means  of  procuring  even  that.  Fre- 
quently, when  the  shadows  of  even- 
ing concealed  my  misery,  I  have 
wandered  through  the  streets  of  the 
great  metropolis,  hungry  and  penny- 
less,  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Sometime*  I  have  paused  to  feast  my 
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Jaiagination  upon  the  vision  of  plen- 
ty wliich  met  my  enraptured  view 
through  the  kitchen  windows  of  the 
wealthy  ;  and  as  I  watched  the  kitch- 
en-maid basting  the  half-roasted  meat, 
I  envied  her  the  slight  intimacy  which 
she  enjcyed  with  the  tempting  joint ! 
What  would  I  not,  at  such  moments, 
have  given  to  be  a  greasy  kitchen- 
wench  !  Turning  from  such  sights 
in  bitterness  of  anguish,  I  have  pro- 
ceeded along,  "  unknowing  what  I 
sought/''  ufJfil,  arrested  in  my  aimless 
progress  by  the  savoury  exhalations 
of  some  well-frequented  coffee-house, 
I  have  stopped  to  revel  in  the  f  tsci- 
naling  odours.  With  ray  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door,  enviously  watching 
the  happy  mortals  who  with  sharp 
appetites  and  well-stocked  purses 
confidently  entered  to  partake  of 
the  good  cheer,  samples  of  which 
were  maliciously,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
placed  in  the  window  ;  I  have  stood 
near  the  entrance  of  one  of  these 
houses,  until  my  fancy  pictured  to 
me  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  ma- 
terials of  gravy,  giblet,  mock  turtle, 
and  other  soups,  grinning  at  me 
through  the  area  bars  a  ghastly  de- 
fiance ;  while  in  the  distance  the 
shadows  of  sheep  and  oxen  seemed 
laughing  at  my  vain  pretensions. 
Dispirited  and  weary,  I  would  then 
return  to  my  lonely  lodging  to  finish 
the  crust  which  prudence  had  spared 
from  the  scanty  breakfast  of  the 
morning  ! 

At  length,  so  completely  was  my 
spirit  depressed,  that  I  became  in- 
capable of  exertion  ;  and  my  means 
being  exhausted,  my  onlj^  defence 
against  hunger  was  to  lie  in  bed  all 
day.     From    this  state  I    was  daily 

aroused  by  S ,  who  made   me 

a  regular  call  about  tiiree  or  four 
o'clock ;  and  when  he  discovered 
the  cause  of  my  remaining  in  bed, 
he  would  invent  some  excuse  to  take 
me  out,  and  in  the  course  of  our  walk 
lead  me  into  a  coffee-house,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  compel  me  (nothing 
loth  I  must  confess)  to  take  refresh- 
ment. He  would  often  insist  upon 
lending  me  some  silver  to  provide  a 
breakfast  for  the  morrow,  and  I  have 


known  him  borrow  from  others  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  active  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure me  a  situation  ;  and  having 
learned  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  Norwich  company,  of  a  nature 
likely  to  suit  me,  he  advised  me  to 
write  to  the  manager,  offering  my 
services.  I  did  so  ;  and  after  some 
negociation,  was  engaged  for  the  line 
of  business  called  the  "  walking  gen- 
tleman," at  a  salar}'  of  thirty  shil- 
lings per  week.  This  was  indeed 
joy  to  me,  but  I  had  yet  great  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  for  I  could  not 
make  the  journey  without  money, 
and  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  go 
without  clothes,  and  various  stage 
properties,  which  were,  as  I  have 
stated,  under  detainer.  I  was  re- 
quired to  join  the  company  at  Nor- 
wich in  about  a  fortnight,  and  that 
was  but  a  short  time  to  raise  so  con- 
siderable a  sum  as  was  necessary  for 
the  occasion.  Less  than  five  pounds 
would  not  be  sufficient,  but  where  it 
was  to  come  from,  or  how  it  was  to 
be  raised,  I  had  not  the  least  concep- 
tion. 

One  evening,    while  I  was  in  this 

joyous  uncertain  state,  S gave 

me  an  admission  to  Covent-garden 
Theatre,  and  I  went  to  beguile  the 
time,  without  inquiring  or  caring 
what  was  to  be  the  performance.  On 
entering  the  theatre,  I  found  the  play 
was  "  Richard  the  Third,"  and  that 
an  actor  from  the  country  was  to 
make  his  first  bow  to  a  London  au- 
dience, in  the  part  of  the  crook- 
backed  tyrant. 

To  theatrical  people  a  first  ap- 
pearance is  always  interesting,  and 
1  therefore  could  not  feel  wholly  un- 
concerned on  the  foregoing  occasion ; 
but  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
interest  was  awakened,  when  I  re- 
cognised   in    the   new  candidate  for 

famo,    my   friend  G B , 

who  was  one  of  the  actors  at  Bir- 
mingham when  I  made  my  brilliant 
attempt  there,  and  with  whom  I  then 
formed  an  acquaintance  which  had 
subsequently  ripened  into  friendship. 
I  anxiously  watched  his  progress 
through  the  arduous  task  he  had  un- 
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dertaken,  joined  heartily  in  the  ap-    and  would  have   gone  in  quest  of  a 
plause    with    which  his   eftbrts  were    cheaper-looking   house,    had    I    not 

found  that  my  luggage  could  not  be 
moved  without  paymeut  of  seven 
shillings,  which  the  clerk  in  the 
coach-office  thought  proper  to  charge 
for  its  carriage  from  London.  This 
was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  surmounted  ; 


rewarded ;  and,  when  the  perform 
ance  was  over,  waited  for  him  at  the 
stage  door,  to  intercept  him  in  his 
passage  out,  and  offer  him  my  con- 
gratulations, He  was  glad  to  see 
me,  took  me  home  to  sup  with  him, 


and  having  learned  from  me  the  dif-  so,  yielding  to  circumstances,  I  as- 

ficulty  by  which   I  was  embarrassed,  sumed  an  air  of  boldness,  ordered  my 

he  generously  offered   me  the  assist-  luggage    to  be  sent  into   the   house, 

ance  of  his  purse.     By  this  fortunate  and  in  a   patronising   tone  of  voice 

circumstance  all  impediments  to  my  desired  the  waiter  to  pay  for  it.  This 

journey  were  at  once  obviated,  and  being   done,  I  was  soon  seated  be- 

hope  again  smiled  upon  me.  fore  a  good  fire  in  the  small  parlour 

The  result  of  my  friend  B 's  of  the  Bowling-green  Inn.     Being  in 

daring  experiment  in  Richard  was  a  the  house,  and   feeling  that  I  might 


good  engagement  at  Covent-garden 
His  professional  abilities  have  ever 
gince  eaabled  him  to  command  a 
highly  respectable  station  on  the  me- 
tropolitan boards.  Encouraged  by 
his  success  I  resolved  to  persevere, 
and  had  little  doubt  that  I  should, 
ere  long,    become  an  eminent  actor, 


as  well  be  "  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb,"  I  did  not  scruple  to  eat  a 
hearty  supper,  which  my  long  ride 
had  made  necessary. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  had 
breakfasted,  and  was  preparing  to 
present  myself  to  the  manager,  I 
heard  a  strange  stumping  noise  along 


and  be  rewarded  for  all  my  sufferings    the  passage  which  led  to  the  parlour, 
by  a  profitable   engagement  in  Lon-    and  presently  a  rough   knock  at  the 


don. 

The  remnant  of  my  wardrobe  be- 
ing released    from    "  durance  vile," 
the  preparations  for  my  journey  were 
soon  completed,    and,    having  taken 
leave  of  my  worthy  firiends,  I  mount- 
ed the  coach,    and  set  out  for  Nor- 
wich with   a   sanguine    heart  and  a 
light    purse :    so    light,  indeed,    that 
when  I  reached  my  destination,  my 
capital   anmunted    only  to  five  shil- 
lings.    With  this  sum  I  might  have 
managed    to    get  through  a  night  or 
two,  had  I  been  acquainted  with  the 
town  ;  but    I  was   an  utter  stranger 
there,  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  I  arrived.     I  had  therefore  no 
choice,    and   was   obliged  to   put  up 
at  the    inn  at  which  the  coach  stop- 
ped,     T    had  scarcely    formed    this 
conclusion,  when  the  sight  of  a  hand- 
some stone  staircase  leading  from  the 
street  to  a  gaily  lighted  hall,  impress- 
ing  the    beholder  with    an   idea   of 
splendour  and   high  charges  within, 
po  filled  me  with  terror,  and  made  my 
five  shillings  feel  so  contemptible  in 
my  pocket    that    I    stood    for    some 
t'me  hesitating  upon   the  thresholdj 


door.  Who  can  this  be  "?  thought  I : 
perhaps  the  waiter,  to  demand  repay- 
ment of  the  sum  he  had  paid  for  my 
luggage.  But  then  the  stumping 
noise — what  could  that  meant  Could 
he  have  thought  it  necessary  to  arm 
himself  with  a  heavy  stick,  or  had  he, 
suspecting  the  state  of  my  purse, 
called  in  the  aid  of  a  constable?  I 
was  dreadfully  alarmed,  I  scarcely 
knew  why ;  but  conscience  was  very- 
busy  in  suggesting  the  probability  of 
some  fatal  exposure  and  consequent 
disgrace.  However,  I  mustered  cou- 
rage to  say,  "  Come  in  !"  The 
door  opened,  and  a  short  stout  man 
with  rough  visage,  in  which  humour 
and  goodnature  were  strongly  de- 
picted, stood  before  me.  I  looked 
anxiously  for  the  huge  stick,  or  staff 
of  office,  with  which  I  expected  to 
see  him  armed  ;  but  he  had  no  such 
weapon,  and  I  beheld,  to  ray  great 
relief,  the  innocent  cause  of  my  ter- 
ror— a  wooden  leg,  which,  being  one 
of  the  supporters  of  a  heavy  body, 
had  made  the  alarming  noise.  "  Your 
servant,  Sir,"  said  my  visitvir.  "  Good 
morning,  Sir,"  said  I,  wondering  to 
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suyselt'  what  such  a  strange-looking 
fellow  could  want  with  me.  "  I  un- 
derstand," continued  he,  "  that  you 
are  come  down  to  perform  in  our 
theatre  :  now,  as  I  have  a  friendship 
for  the  stage,  and  know  the  profession 
too  well  to  suppose  that  you  are  over- 
burdened with  money,  I  am  come  to 
beg  that  you  will  not  be  uneasy  about 
your  expenses  here,  for  1  am  the 
landlord,  and  I  will  take  care  that 
you  shall  not  be  put  to  inconvenience. 
You  must  not  be  offended  witli  me, 
for  I  mean  well."  "  Offended  !  my 
dear  Sir,"  cried  I,  joyfully,  "  I  am 
delighted  beyond  expression,  for  I 
was  just  now  puzzling  my  brain  how 
to  pay  ray  bill ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  funds  are  very  low."  "  Well, 
never  mind  that,"  replied  he  ;  "  will 
you  dine  with  me  to-day  1"  I  very 
readil}'  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
after  some  farther  conversation,  my 
worthy  host,  whose  name  was  Gur- 
ney,  took  his  leave,  and  I  walked 
forth  in  search  of  the  theatre.  Having 
announced  myself  to  the  manager,  I 
met  with  a  polite  and  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  was  introduced  by  him  to 
the  "  ladies  and  gentlemen"  in  the 
green-room.  He  then  questioned 
me  as  to  the  parts  which  I  had  studi- 
ed, and  asked  if  I  had  ever  played 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistoue,  "  in  Rob 
Roy,"  which  piece  was  to  be  done 
the  next  evening.  I  replied,  that  I 
had  not  pla3'ed  the  part ;  but  that  I 
was  willing  to  undertake  it,  if  he 
thought  proper.  It  was  therefore 
settled,  that,  next  evening,  and  in 
Rashleigh,  I  should  make  my  first 
appearance  on  the  Norwich  boards. 
Had  I  known  anything  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  would  certainly  not  have 
chosen  so  unfavourable  and  up-hill  a 
part  for  a  first  appearance,  and  par- 
ticularly on  such  short  notice  ;  but  I 
was  too  sanguine  to  be  wise.  Having 
provided  myself  with  a  book  of  the 
play,  I  returned  to  the  Bowling- 
green,  shut  myself  up  in  a  private 
room,  and  studied  with  diligence  un- 
til dinner-time.  At  dinner  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  landlady,  a  very 
charming  woman,  whose  hospitable 
manners  gave  an  additional  relisji  to 


an  excellent  repast ;  and  having  done 
ample  justice  to  the  good  fare  set  be- 
fore rae,  and  helped  my  host  to  dis- 
pose of  a  bottle  of  prime  wine,  I  felt 
as  happy  as  a  prince.  Mindful,  how- 
ever, of  business,  I  retired  in  good 
time  to  my  room,  where  I  renewed 
my  study,  and  laboured  incessantly 
till  I  had  made  myself  master  of 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistone. 

On  the  following  morning  ray  land- 
lord inforraed  me,  that  as  he  and  his 
wife  had  taken  a  liking  to  me,  1 
might,  if  I  was  willing,  remain  in  the 
house  to  board  and  lodge  with  thera, 
and  pay  whatever  I  thought  proper. 
Such  an  arrangement  possessed  too 
many  advantages  to  be  rejected,  and 
I  very  readily  consented  to  remain. 
As  evening,  and  with  it  the  hour  of 
my  trial,  approached,  I  felt  myself 
becoming  exceedingly  nervous ;  but 
a  few  glasses  of  my  host's  good  wine 
inspired  me  with  courage,  and  I  got 
through  my  task  without  encounter- 
ing any  decided  marks  of  disappro- 
bation from  the  audience.  I  had  not, 
indeed,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  any 
applause,  and  once  or  twice  I  thought 
I  heard  an  ill-suppressed  titter  run 
through  the  house  during  my  most 
serious  scenes  ;  but  I  was  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  trifles,  and,  altogether, 
I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
issue.  I  cannot,  however,  say  as 
much  of  ray  next  attempt,  which  was 
in  the  part  of  Count  Virolet,  in  "The 
Mountaineers."  Until  the  last  scene, 
I  thought  all  was  going  on  well ;  but 
unfortunately  at  that  particular  crisis 
of  the  play,  when  the  arm  of  Octa- 
vian  (uplifted  to  slay  BulcazimMuley) 
should  be  arrested  by  Virolet,  I  had 
placed  myself  at  such  a  distance  up 
the  stage,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  (when  the  cue  was  given)  to  reach 
the  front  time  enough  to  save  the 
poor  Moor's  life,  had  Octavian  been 
serious  in  his  menace  in  killing  hira. 
In  consequence  of  this  mismanage- 
ment, Bulcazirn  lay  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  his  enemy  much  longer  than 
was  consistent  with  his  safety,  and 
Octavian  was  compelled  to  exhibit  a 
degree  of  forbearance  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  his  impetuous  character. 
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After  detaining  the  parties  some  time 
in  this  awkward  predicament,  I 
reached  the  front,  covered  with  con- 
fusion, and  just  time  enough  to  en- 
counter a  storm  of  hissing,  which, 
however,  the  ludicrous  attitude  I  as- 
sumed immediately  changed  for  hear- 
ty laughter.  It  was  now  my  fate  to 
receive  the  arrear  of  disapprobation, 
which  courtesy  had  withheld  the  au- 
dience from  manifesting  on  my  first 
appearance  ;  and,  to  my  infinite  grief 
the  curtain  fell  amidst  a  mingled  tor- 
rent of  groans,  hissing,  and  laughter, 
poured  forth  on  my  devoted  head. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I 
was  not  speedily  called  upon  to  ex- 
hibit again.  In  a  few  days  I  receiv- 
ed a  polite  note  from  Mr.  Smith,  in- 
forming me,  that,  not  conceiving  my 
professional  experience  sufficient  to 
qualify  me  for  the  line  of  business  I 
had  undertaken,  he  must  be  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  parting 
from  me  at  the  expiration  of  two 
months,  the  time  in  such  case  agreed 
upon.  Here  was  a  cruel  reverse  of 
fortune.  However,  I  had  two  months 
of  my  engagement  yet  to  enjoy,  and 
I  did  not  despair  of  convincing  the 
manager  of  my  talent,  and  of  avert- 
ing the  execution  of  his  hard  de- 
cree. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  when 
I  had  received  my  salary,  I  handed 
my  hostess  twenty  shillings,  and  con- 
ceiving that  her  demand  against  me 
for  a  week's  board  and  lodging, 
such  as  she  provided  me,  must  ex- 
ceed that  sum,  1  requested  that  she 
would  allow  me  to  remain  in  her 
debt  for  the  residue  until  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday;  but,  to  my  surprise, 
she  gave  me  five  shillings  change, 
telling  me  that  she  intended  to  charge 
me  fifteen  shillings  per  week,  if  I  did 
not  think  it  too  much.  I  protested 
against  the  charge  as  inadequate,  but 
she  persisted  in  her  determination  of 
not  accepting  more,  and  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  acquiesce.  On  these  terms  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  continue  an 
inmnte  of  the  family  during  my  stay 
in  Norwich.  Thus  was  I,  by  the 
most  unlooked-for  occurrences,  plac- 
ed in  the  midst  of  plenty,  surround- 


ed by  comforts  which  my  income  un- 
der ordinary  circurastancee  could  not 
have  commanded,  and  furnished  with 
the  constant  opportunity  of  enjoying 
respectable    society   without  stirring 
abroad  ;  for  the  Bowling-green  is  one 
of  the    best   inns  in  Norwich,  and  is 
frequented    by  most  of  the   wealthy 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as    by  the    professional   persons  and 
substantial   tradesmen  of  the    town, 
many   of  whom    meet   there    every 
evening  in  a  large    room  appointed 
for  the  purpose,    to  read  the  papers, 
talk  over  the  news,  smoke,  and  take 
a  friendly  glass- 
Naturally  light-hearted,  of  a  social 
disposition  and  of  spirhs    too  elastic 
to  be  long  depressed,    I  again  forgot 
past  afiiiction,  and  lost  sight  of  future 
terror  in  present   enjoyment ;  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  acquiring  with 
a  rapidity,  which  has  since  astonish- 
ed me,  the  acquaintance  of  all,   and 
the  friendship  of  many    of  the  visi- 
tors to  the  Bowling-green.     But  all 
this,   though  exceedingly  pleasant  at 
the  time,  was  attended  with  very  ill 
consequences    to    me    in  the  result. 
The  kindness  of  my  worthy  host  and 
his    wife    seemed    daily  to  increase, 
and  their  conduct  towards  me  was  in 
fact  that  of  affectionate  and  anxious 
parents.     They  perceived,  as  did  all 
who  knew  me,  that   I  was   superior 
to  the    situation    in   which  they  saw 
me  ;  and  they  puied,  when  it  would 
have  been  more  just  to  condemn  me. 
Amongst  those  who  were  but  slight- 
ly acquainted  with  me,  or  who  knew 
me  only  as  a  public  performer,  vari- 
ous accounts  of  my  private  history, 
all  equally  unfounded,  were  in  circu- 
lation, and  I  had  frequently  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  very  amusing  or  very 
romantic  anecdotes  of  myself  which 
had  no  foundation  in  truth. 

My  friend  Gurney  frequently  and 
earnestly  advised  me  to  quit  the  vain 
pursuit  in  which  I  had  engaged,  and 
oflered  to  assist  me  in  establishing 
myself  in  some  more  eligible  way  of 
life  ;  but  the  infatuation  was  yet  too 
strong,  and  his  friendly  remon- 
strances were  lost  upon  me.  Such 
obstinacy,  now,  appears   to  me   the 
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pnore  surprising,  when  I  consider  the 
mean  rank  which  I  held  in  the  thea- 
tre ;  for,  after  my  unfortunate  second 
appearance,  I  was  never  entrusted 
with  a  part  of  more  than  eight  or  ten 
lines,  and  even  in  those  it  was  gene- 
rally my  lot  to  be  hissed.  The  un- 
favourable reception  which  I  con- 
stantly met,  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing my  mauvaise  honte  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  became  absolutely  lu- 
dicrous whenever  I  appeared  before 
the  audience  ;  for  the  moment  I  set 
my  foot  on  the  stage  my  heart  seem- 
ed to  leap  into  my  mouth,  my  breath- 
ing thickened,  my  knees  knocked 
each  other  as  if  gifted  with  perpetual 
motion,  and  huge  drops  of  perspira- 
tion starting  from  my  forehead, 
"  chased  each  other  down  my  inno- 
cent nose."  My  voice,  too,  entered 
into  the  general  combination  against 
me  ;  and  whenever  I  attempted  to 
speak  on  such  occasions,  it  was  sure 
to  divide  itself  into  two  distinct  and 
separate  tones,  like  those  of  Mr. 
Doublelungs,  to  the  very  great  de- 
light of  the  ill-natured  portion  of  my 
audience,  who  used  to  take  such  op- 
portunities of  favouring  me  with  a 
round  of  mock  applause.  My  face 
and  figure  were  but  little  calculated 
to  make  such  an  impression  as  might 
stena  the  tide  of  wrath  or  ridicule  ; 
for  hollow  cheeks,  large  nose,  and 
small  grey  eyes,  set  so  deeply  in  the 
head  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  at  a 
few  yards'  distance,  are  not  likely  to 
excite  admiration.  Nor  was  respect 
to  be  inspired  by  narrow  shoulders, 
long  dangling  arms,  large  feet  and 
legs,  which,  to  use  the  description 
often  applied  to  them,  resen)bled 
Number  11  on  a  hall-door  badly 
painted.  In  addition  to  these  mirth- 
exciting  endowments,  I  was  afflicted 
with  such  superlative  awkwardness, 
that  to  attempt  the  simplest  act  was 
to  blunder  in  it ;  and  when  I  took  a 
sword  or  other  weapon  in  my  hand, 
I  seldom  escaped  doing  some  mis- 
chief to  myself  or  those  about  me. 
One  nigiit,  in  drawing  my  sword  has- 
tily, I  raised  it  so  high  above  my 
head,  and  with  such  unnecessary  vio- 
lence, that  I  broke  in  pieces  a  hand- 


some glass  chandelier  which  hung 
over  the  side-door,  and  dashed  the 
fragments  into  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  pit  and  stage-box.  Hav- 
ing in  some  play  to  seize  one  of  the 
principal  actors,  I  did  so  with  sucli 
vehemence,  that  taking  him  by  sur- 
prise, 1  threw  him  off  his  legs,  fell 
with  him  on  the  stage,  and  blackened 
his  eye  with  the  hilt  of  my  sword. 
Accidents  of  the  same  kind  were  so 
frequent  in  their  occurrence  with  me, 
that  they  soon  ceased  to  be  wondered 
at,  and  I  became  the  object  of  con- 
tinued mirth  as  well  behind  as  before 
the  curtain.  Such  was  I  on  the  stage; 
and  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
in  private  life  I  was  always  consider- 
ed a  young  man  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, good  address,  and  easy 
carriage.  -So  different  are  the  situa- 
tions, so  wholly  distinct  the  requisite 
qualifications,  that  he  who  shines 
most  in  the  drawing-room  is  often  the 
least  calculated  to  adorn  the  stage  ; 
and  the  elegant  gentleman  in  the  one 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  awkward 
clown  on  the  other.  That  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actor  does  not  disqualify 
him  for  the  most  polished  society, 
we  have  many  living  proofs ;  but 
that  the  graceful  private  gentleman 
must  of  course  be  a  graceful  public 
performer,  is  a  most  erroneous  idea, 
which,  as  its  tendency  is  mischievous, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  depiecated. 
Most  men  think  themselves  capable 
of  acting  as  cleverly  as  the  perform- 
ers whom  they  nightly  see  in  the 
theatres  ;  but  such  notions  are  gene- 
rally founded  in  ignorance  of  the 
subject.  I  have  heard  many  men 
say,  that  when  all  other  trades  fail  a 
man  may  become  an  actor;  and  1  was 
once  of  opinion,  like  them,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  easy  ;  but  expe- 
rience and  observation  have  taught 
me  the  contrary.  The  stage  is  a  pro- 
fession which  requires  a  long  and 
laborious  apprenticeship,  as  well  as 
an  extraordinary  combination  of 
mental,  personal,  aud  physical  en- 
dowments. With  a  deformed  person, 
a  man  may  rise  to  eminence  at  the 
bar  ;  with  a  weak  voice  and  an  in- 
flexible face  he  niay   make  his  for- 
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tune  as  a  physician ;  and  with  all 
these  defects,  and  even  without  the 
aid  of  m:nd,  he  may  be  a  Bishop  in 
the  church,  or  a  General  in  the  ar- 
my ;  but  any  one  of  these  imperfec- 
tions will  prevent  his  being  an  actor. 
To  a  few  the  stage  is  the  road  to  for- 
tune and  fame  ;  but  to  the  many  it  is 
a  thorny  path  to  penury  and  con- 
tempt. He  who  supposes  it  to  be  a 
life  of  idleness  or  pleasure  is  much 
mistaken  ;  it  is  full  of  labour,  anxie- 
ty, and  mortification.  Fortunate  is 
the  man  who  attains  to  eminence  in 
the  profession  ;  but  thrice  happy  is 
he,  who,  wanting  the  qualifications, 
escapes  the  baneful  contagion  of  the 
theatrical  mania  ;  or  being  infected, 
has  the  good  sense  to  perceive  his 
danger,  and  to  apply  the  wholesome 
medicine  of  reason  to  his  disordered 
mind. 

When  I  had  been  about  six  or  se- 
ven weeks  in  the  Norwich  company, 
and  had  almost  completed  the  period 
of  my  engagement ;    when  I  had   no 
other  prospect  but  that  of  being  soon 
again  turned  adrift   upon   the   world 
in  poverty  and   sorrow,  it  happened 
that  Mr.  VVilkins,   the   patentee  and 
proprietor  of  the  theatre,  paid  a  visit 
to  Norwich,  and  put  up  at  the  Bowl- 
ing-green Inn.      Ever  active  in  the 
cause   of  benevolence,   my  worthy 
friend  Gurney  lost  not  a  moment  m 
availing  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  serve  me  ;  and  so  successfully  did 
he  plead  in  my  behalf,  that  I  received 
a  message  from  Mr.  Wilkins,  desir- 
ing the  pleasure  of  my  company  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  after  his  arrival. 
This  was  an  honour  to  which  I  had 
not  the  slightest  pretension  ;    for    I 
could   not  have  presumed  to   think 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Wilkins,  moving 
in  an  exalted  sphere,  filling  a  station 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
distinguished   alike   by  his   learning, 
talents,   and    fortune,  would  conde- 
scend to  notice  so  humble  a  being  as 
myself,  whose  only  claim  to  commi- 
seration    arose     from     misfortunes 
brought  on  by  my  own  folly- ^  But  I 
did  gross  injustice  to   Mr.  Wilkins, 
by  supposing  his  heart  insensible  to 


the  miseries  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  received  me  with  the  freedom  ol 
an  equal  and  the  warmth  of  a  friend, 
and,  after  a  long  conversation,  pro- 
mised to  exert  his  influence  to  have 
me  retained  in  the  theatre.  At  the 
same  time  he  informed  me,  that  the 
trust  reposed  in  Mr.  Smith  had  uni- 
formly been  so  honourably  and  effi- 
ciently fulfilled,  that  he  had  made 
it  a  rule  not  to  interfere  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  theatre  ;  and  that 
the  utmost  he  could  do  was  to  re- 
commend me  strongly.  The  next 
day  Mr.  Wilkins  left  Norwich,  and 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  1  was  re- 
engaged, but  at  the  reduced  salary 
of  a  guinea  per  week,  and  on  condi- 
tion of  making  myself  generally  use- 
ful in  the  theatre,  by  undertaking  all 
parts  allotted  to  me,  however  trifling 
or  disagreeable. 

Being  relieved   from  the  dread  of 
immediate   want,  my  mind   resumed 
its  natural  gaiety  ;  and,  resolving  to 
postpone   my  ambitious   eff"orts  to  a 
better  opportunity,  I  entered  at  once 
into  the  amusements,  and  availed  my- 
self of  the  gratifications  which  were 
within   my  reach.      Habit  soon   re- 
conciled  me  to  the   degradation  of 
delivering    messages    on   the   stage, 
and  to  the  perpetual  hissing   of  the 
audience.       By   degrees   I   lost   the 
proud  spirit  which  had   once  charac- 
terized me,  and  my   ambition   dege- 
nerated into  the  desire  of  shining  as 
a    tavern  wit ;    I  told   droll   stories, 
made  bad  puns,  joined  in  every  laugh, 
even  though  at  my  own  expense,  and 
became  a  very  good-for-nothing  sort 
of  good  fellow.     I  acquired  a  facility 
of  accommodating   myself  to  every 
kind  of  society  ;   I  could   converse 
rationally  with  ihe  enlightened,  ban" 
dy  coarse  jokes  with  the  vulgar,  and 
drink  and  smoke  with  all.     My  sala- 
ry was,  as  may  be  supposed,  unequal 
to  such  an  expensive  mode  of  life  ; 
but  that  was  a  very  trifling  considera- 
tion ;    for  I  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the 
land  of  plenty,  and  although  money 
was  scarce  with   me,  ray  credit  was 
good    at   the  Bowling-green,      If  I 
wished  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  a  glass 
of  grog,  I  held  nothing  to  do  but  or- 
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Jer  it,  and  it  was  set  before  me.  In- 
considerate fool  !  I  did  not  reflect 
that  I  was,  by  such  means,  squander- 
ing the  property  of  my  kind  friend 
the  landlord,  while  I  was  at  the  same 
time  undermining  my  constitution, 
and  wasting  in  idleness  the  most  pre- 
cious period  of  my  life. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for 
about  four  months,  until  the  close  of 
the  Norwich  season,  the  time  at 
which  the  performers'  benefits  usual- 
ly take  place.  Those  whom  public 
favour  or  private  interest  warranted 
in  expecting  a  good  house,  set  down 
their  names,  and  gave  security  to  the 
manager  for  the  expenses,  which 
were  considerable,  being  about  thirty 
pounds  for  each  night.  Amongst 
those  1  had  no  idea  of  enrolling  my- 
self; for  I  was  too  poor  to  command 
so  large  a  sum  as  the  charges  amount- 
ed to,  or  indeed  any  sum,  and  too 
much  out  of  public  favour,  if  I  could, 
to  risk  it.  Too  late  to  be  of  service 
to  me,  reflection  was  now  forced  up- 
on me  by  necessity,  and  I  bitterly  re- 
pented the  foolish  course  which  I 
had  during  the  last  three  months 
blindly  followed.  I  had  not  only 
spent  my  income,  but  I  had  also  in- 
volved myself,  by  incurring  a  heavy 
debt  to  Gurney  for  things  which 
were  not  necessary,  and  which  I  had 
no  prospect  whatever  of  being  able 
to  discharge.  To  repay  his  kindness 
with  such  base  ingratitude  stung  me 
to  the  soul :  and  without  one  self- 
approving  recollection  to  mitigate 
the  pain,  I  became  a  prey  to  the 
worst  of  all  afflictions,  an  accusing 
conscience.  The  time  for  leaving 
Norwich  was  fast  approaching,  and  I 
had  not  a  shilling  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey,  which  must 


be  accomplished,  if  I  was  to  retam 
my  situation  in  the  theatre.  The 
company  were  about  to  go  to  Ips- 
wich for  a  season  of  six  weeks,  and, 
if  I  could  not  go  with  them,  my  en- 
gagement would  be  forfeited,  and  I 
must  be  reduced  to  beggary.  I  had 
fallen  into  the  deepest  of  the  dark 
pits  of  despair,  and  was  about  to 
perish  in  its  stagnant  waters,  when 
the  hand  of  friendship  was  outstretch- 
ed to  rescue  me  from  its  horrors,  and 
the  blessed  light  of  hope  again  shed 
its  cheering  influence  upon  me.  My 
excellent  friend  Gurney,  pitying  my 
sufterings,  insisted  upon  my  taking 
the  chance  of  a  benefit;  and,  to  ob- 
viate all  difficulty,  offered  himself  as 
security  for  the  charges.  I  therefore 
entered  the  lists,  and  a  night  was  al- 
lotted to  me.  When  the  time  was 
fixed,  Gurney  exerted  himself  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  receipts  of  the 
house  amounted  to  fifty  pounds,  and 
I  cleared  above  all  charges  about 
twenty.  Although  this  was  a  large 
sura  in  my  eyes,  yet  it  was  not  equal 
to  the  demands  upon  me,  and  I  was 
unable  fully  to  discharge  my  account 
with  Gurney.  When  the  time  ar- 
rived for  leaving  the  town,  I  was  still 
indebted  to  him  a  ievf  pounds,  and  I 
had  not  a  shilling  in  my  purse.  Agaia 
was  I  under  the  necessity  of  tres- 
passing on  his  friendship,  and  again 
did  he  relieve  me  from  distress.  He 
paid  my  coach  fare  to  Ipswich,  gave 
me  a  pound  to  keep  my  pocket,  and, 
shaking  me  heartily  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  desired  me  to  consider  the 
balance  of  my  bill  as  paid.  Kind, 
generous,  warm-hearted  fellow  !  had 
I  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  I  must 
still  be  his  debtor. 
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'TWAS  off  the  Wash — the  sun  went  down — the  sea  look'd  black  and  grim,- 

For  stormy  clouds,  with  murky  fleece,  were  mustering  at  the  brim ; 

Titanic  shades  !  enonnous  gloom  ! — as  if  the  solid  night 

Of  Erebus  rose  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the  light  ! 

It  was  a  time  for  mariners  to  bear  a  wary  eye, 

With  such  a  dark  conspiracy  between  the  sea  and  sky  ! 

Down  went  my  helm — close  reef 'd — the  tack  held  freely  in  my  hand— 
With  ballast  snug — I  put  about,  and  scudde4  foT  the  land. 
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Loud  hiss'd  the  sea  beneath  her  lee — my  little  boat  flew  fast. 

But  faster  still  the  rushing  storm  came  borne  upon  the  blast. 

Lord  !  what  a  roaring  hurricane  beset  the  straining  sail ! 

What  furious  sleet,  with  level  drift,  and  fierce  assaults  of  hail ! 

What  darksome  caverns  yawn'd  before  !  what  jagged  steeps  behind  i 

Like  battle-steeds,  with  foamy  manes,  wild  tossing  in  the  wind. 

Each  after  each  sank  down  astern,  exhausted  in  the  chase. 

But  where  it  sank  another  rose  and  gallopp'd  in  its  place  ; 

As  black  as  night — they  turned  to  white,  and  cast  against  the  cloud 

A  snowy  sheet,  as  if  each  surge  upturn 'd  a  sailor's  shroud  : — 

Still  flew  my  boat  :  alas  f  alas  !  her  course  was  nearly  run  ! 

Behold  yon  fatal  billow  rise — ten  billows  heap'd  in  one  ! 

With  fearful  speed  the  dreary  mass  came  rolling,  rolling  fast. 

As  if  the  scooping  sea  contain'd  one  only  wave  at  last  ! 

StHl  on  it  came,  with  horrid  roar,  a  swift  pursuing  grave  ; 

It  seem'd  as  though  some  cloud  had  turn'd  its  hugeness  to  a  wave  ? 

Its  briny  sleet  began  to  beat  beforehand  in  my  face — 

I  felt  the  rearward  keel  begin  to  climb  its  swelling  base  ! 

I  saw  its  alpine  hoary  head  impending  over  mine  ! 

Another  pulse — and  down  it  rush'd — an  avalanche    of  brine  ! 

Brief  pause  had  I,  on  God  to  cry,  or  think  of  wife  and  home ; 

The  waters  closed — and  when  I  shriek'd,  I  shriek'd  below  the  foam  I 

Beyond  that  rush  I  have  no  hint  of  any  after  deed — 

For  I  was  tossing  on  the  waste,  as  senseless  as  a  weed. 

******** 
«  Where  am  I  1  in  the  breathing  world,  or  in  the  world  of  death  V 
With  sharp  and  ^dden  pang  I  drew  another  birth  of  breath  ; 
My  eyes  drank  in  a  doubtful  light,  my  ears  a  doubtful  sound — 
And  was  that  ship  a  real  ship,  whose  tackle  seem'd  around  1 
A  moon,  as  if  the  earthly  moon,  was  shining  up  aloft  ; 
But  were  those  beams  the  very  beams  that  I  had  seen  so  oft  1 
A  face,  that  mock'd  the  human  face  before  me  watch'd  alone ; 
But  were  those  eyes  the  eyes  of  man  that  look'd  against  my  own  '? 

Oh  !  never  may  the  moon  again  disclose  me  such  a  sight 
As  met  my  gaze,  when  first  I  look'd,  on  that  accursed  night  !] 
I've  seen  a  thousand  horrid  shapes  begot  of  fierce  extremes 
Of  fever  ;  and  most  frightful  things  have  haunted  in  my  dreams — 
Hyenas — cats — blood-loving  bats  —and  apes  with  hateful  stare, — 
Pernicious  snakes,  and  shaggy  bulls — the  lion  and  she-bear — 
Strong  enemies,  with  Judas  looks,  of  treachery  and  spite — 
Detested  features,  hardly  dimm'd  and  banish'd  by  the  light  ! 
Pale-sheeted  ghosts,  with  gory  locks,  upstarting  from  their  tombs — 
All  phantasies  and  images  that  flit  in  midnight  glooms — 
Hags,  goblins,  demons,  lemures,  have  made  me  all  aghast — 
But  nothing  like  that  Gkimly  One  who  stood  beside  the  mast ! 

His  cheek  was  black — his  brow  was  black — his  eyes  and  hair  as  dark ; 
His  hand  was  black,  and  where  it  touch'd,  it  left  a  sable  mark  ; 
His  throat  was  black,  his  vest  the  same,  and  when  I  look'd  beneath. 
His  breast  was  black — all,  all  was  black — except  his  grinning  teeth. 
His  sooty  crew  were  hke  in  hue,  as  black  as  Afric  slaves  ! 
Oh,  horror  !  e'en  the  ship  was  black  that  plough'd  the  inky  waves ! 

"  Alas  !"  I  cried,  "  for  love  of  truth  and  blessed  mercy's  sake, 
Where  am  I  1  in  what  dreadful  ship  1  upon  what  dreadful  lake  1 
What  shape  is  that,  so  very  grim,  and  black  as  any  coal  1 
It  is  Mahound,  the  Evil  One,  and  he  has  won  my  soul  ! 
Oh,  mother  dear  !  my  tender  nurse  !  dear  meadows  that  beguil'd' 
My  happy  days,  when  I  was  yet  a  little  sinless  child  ; 
My  mother  dear — my  native  fields,  I  never  more  shall  see  ; 
I'm  sailing  in  the  Devil's  Ship,  upon  the  Devil's  Sea  !" 

Loud  laugh'd  that  Sable  Mariner,  and  loudly  in  return 
His  sooty  crew  sent  forth  a  laugh  that  rang  from  stem  to  stern— 
A  dozen  pair  of  grimly  cheeks  were  crumpled  on  the  nonce — 
As  many  sets  of  grinning  teeth  came  shining  out  at  once  : 
A  dozen  gloomy  shapes  at  once  enjoyed  the  merry  fit, 
With  shriek  and  yell,  and  oaths  as  well,  like  Demons  of  the  Pit. 
They  crow'd  their  fill,  and  then  the  Chief  made  answer  for  the  whole  :— 
*'  Our  skins,"  said  he,  "  are  black,  ye  see,  because  we  carry  coal  ; 
You'll  find  your  mother  sure  enough,  and  see  your  native  fields — 
For  this-here  ship  has  pick'd  you  up — the  Mary  Ana  of  Shields  !" 
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WE  like  the  plan  of  this  work 
much  :  variety  of  writers  must, 
we  think,  please  variety  of  tastes  ; 
and  here  we  have  England's  Olden 
Time,  one  of  the  best  sketches  of  its 
author ;  two  well-told  Scottish  le- 
gends ;  a  very  clever  and  owre  true 
tale,  the  Heir  Presumptive  ;  and  di- 
vers others  :  so  that  discontented 
must  the  reader  be,  who  throws  the 
bill  of  fare  by  wholly  unsatisfied. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  content  to  take 
the  Numidians. 

Lara,  a  celebrated  Spanish  chief, 
is  on  a  night-watch ;  and  hears  the 
sound  of  a  horse  passing  at  speed. 
"  The  horse  was  milk  white — his 
long  mane  floated  upon  the  night 
wind,  which  was  roused,  almost  cre- 
ated, by  the  velocity  of  his  motion ; — 
his  make,  though  somewhat  slight, 
was  muscular,  as  well  as  beautiful — 
unchecked  by  curb,  unfettered  by 
harness  or  by  housing,  he  bounded 
forward  with  the  freedom  of  the  de- 
sert, but  without  its  wildness — for 
his  master's  voice  was  at  once  bit, 
and  spur,  and  bridle-rein — it  urged 
him  to  speed,  it  checked  him  short 
in  a  moment.  Of  the  first  of  these 
the  Spanish  commander  had  proof 
almost  at  the  moment  he  met  his  eye 
— of  the  second  he  was  convinced 
very  soon  afterwards,  for  upon  or- 
dering twelve  of  his  men  forward  to 
take  the  rider  prisoner — extending, 
at  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  his 
troops  into  a  circle  to  surround  him 
— the  stranger  with  one  word  stop- 
ped his  horse,  and  calmly  waited  the 
approach  of  his  assailants.  Lara  had 
already  recognised  him  as  one  of  the 
famous  Numidians  who  had  come 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  the  aid 
of  Boabdil.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
black  turban — on  his  body  a  short 
white  tunic,  crossed  by  a  shining 
chain  of  silver,  which  bore  his  large 
and  massive  cimeter.  His  legs  and 
arms  were   completely  naked,  with 


the  exception  of  the  golden  bracelets 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  In 
his  left  hand  he  held  his  buckler — in 
his  right  three  javelins.  He  stopped 
short,  as  we  have  said,  and  firmly 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  twelve  men 
who  were  detached  against  him.  As 
they  drew  within  reach,  he  threw  his 
three  darts.  Each  unseated  a  horse- 
man, and  rolled  him  in  the  dust. 
One  word  to  his  horse,  and  he  was 
off  with  the  speed  of  light — while  the 
remaining  nine  troopers  followed  dis- 
persedly.  The  Nuraidian,  however, 
found  his  progress  barred  ;  for  Lara 
had  already  drawn  the  circle  round 
him.  He  wheeled  his  gallant  courser 
— avoided  his  pursuers — returned  at 
full  speed  to  the  spot  of  the  conflict 
— stooped  without  checking  that 
speed,  as  he  passed  one  of  his  vic- 
tims— drew  the  javelin  from  his  breast 
— and  with  it  overthrew  another  of 
his  pursuers,  who  now  had  again  ap- 
proached him.  Meanwhile,  Lara 
had  beheld  the  conduct  of  the  Numi- 
dian  with  extreme  admiration.  His 
bravery,  his  extreme  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement both  of  his  weapons  and 
his  horse,  had  been  displayed  before 
one  equally  capable  of  estimating  the 
excellence  of  all  warlike  exercises, 
and  candid  and  generous  in  acknow- 
ledging it,  although  in  the  person  of 
an  enemy.  Lara  advanced  towards 
the  stranger  ;  and,  ordering  his  men 
to  keep  their  ranhs, — who,  stung 
with  the  loss  of  their  comrades,  were 
on  the  point  of  charging, — he  thus 
addressed  him  :  '  Brave  African,  it  is 
enough.  Do  not  prolong  a  fruitless 
resistance.  Yield  your  arms  to  me. 
I  can  scarce  restrain  my  soldiers — 
leave  me  the  gratification  of  preserv- 
ing so  brave  a  life.'  '  Life,'  answer- 
ed the  Numidian,  '  life  is  a  boon  only 
to  the  happy — to  the  wretched  it  is 
a  burden.  Rather  than  become  a 
captive,  I  will  lose  it  by  thy  iiand  !' 
So  saying,  he  drew  his  cimeter,  and 
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urped  his  horse  upon  the  Spaniard. 
Lara  threw  down  his  lance,  drew  his 
sworl,  and   met  him   midway.      In 
courage  and  in  skill  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult   to  find  two  men  more  nearly 
matched  :    but    the    Castilian    was 
sheathed  in   steel,  while  the  Numi- 
dian  had  no  defensive  arms  except  a 
light  buckler,  which  he  wore   upon 
his  left  arm.      His  javelins,  in   the 
use  of  which  he  had  shown  such  fa- 
tal   skill — and    which,    at   ordinary 
times,  served  as  a  counterbalance  to 
the  long  lances  and  coats  of  mail  of 
the  Christians — his  javelins  had  all 
been  cast.     Had  they  been  sent  from 
the  quiver   of  Azrael,  the  aim  could 
not  have  been  surer  or  more  deadly. 
Each  had  borne  death  upon  its  wing; 
and  one  might  boast  of  a  double  vic- 
tim.    But  now  the  African  had  only 
his  cimeter  and  shield  ;  his  bare  arms 
and  legs — his  light  tunic — his  linen 
turban — would  seem  to  be  unequally 
matched  against  the  casque,  and  cors- 
let, and  gauntlets,  and  cuisses  of  the 
steel-clad  Spaniard.     But  in  activity, 
both   of  horse  and  rider,  the  Numi- 
dian  and  his  barb  had  vastly  the  ad- 
vantage. There  seemed,  too,  an  una- 
nimity, a  community  almost,  of  spirit 
between   them,  which    was    equally 
surprising  and  extraordinary.       The 
horse  seconded  his  master  in   every 
manoeuvre  both   of  attack  and    de- 
fence.      He    leaped  into   the  air  to 
give  his  descending  blow  more  force 
• — he  sprang   on   one   side  to  avoid 
that  of  his  antagonist.     The  fable  of 
the  Centaur  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  realized  in  them.      Nor 
was  the  skill  of  the  African  inferior 
to  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  his 
gallant    steed.      His    lung    cimeter 
swept  through  the  air  with  a   force, 
and    descended    in    quick   repeated 
blows  with  a  weight,  which  rendered 
the  armour  of  tlie  Spaniard  the  safe- 
guard of  his  life.      In   defence,  too, 
he  was  equally  adroit.      His  solitary 
buckler    was   always    under    Lara's 
blow,   wherever   it    might    fall.       It 
served  at  once  for  helmet   and   cui- 
rass—for gauntlet  and  for  greave  ; 
but  its  strength   was   unequal  to   its 
master's  skill.    The  mighty  stroke  of 


the  redoubted  Lara,  delivered  with 
his  whole   strength,  at  last  cut  into 
two   the   buckler  which  received  its 
force  ;  clove  the  shoulder  of  the  Nu- 
midian,  and   threw  him  to  the  earth. 
His  gallant  horse,  on  seeing  his  mas- 
ter  fall,   uttered   that    piercing  cry 
which,   from  its  rare  occurrence,  as 
well  as  its  thrilling   and    unearthly 
tone,  is  perhaps  the  most  appalling 
of  all  the  sounds  with  which  nature 
has  gifted  the  animal  creation.      But 
this  noble  beast,  not  contented   with 
thus  lamenting  his  master,  strove  still 
to  defend  him.  He  covered  his  fallen 
body — and,  standing  upon   his  hind 
feet,  reared  into  the  air,  and  opposed, 
with  his  fore,  the  approach  of  Lara. 
As  he  turned,  so  did  the  horse  ;    his 
threatening  feet   formed  a  rampart 
over  his  rider's  body.      At  length, 
seeing  the  whole  Castilian  troop  draw 
in,  the   horse  (which  almost  seemed 
to  share  his  master's  hatred  of  cap« 
tivity)  fled  with  the   speed    of  the 
wind  across  the  plain,  and  disappear- 
ed  in  the  distance.      Lara,  in   the 
meantime,  approached  his  prisoner  ; 
raised  him  from  the  earth — examined 
his  wound,  which  he  found  had  only 
penetrated  the  flesh, — and  used  to- 
vi'ards   him   all  those  courtesies   and 
amenities  which  were  so  familiar  and 
so  becoming  to  a  brave  and   accom- 
plished knight  like   this  celebrated 
Spaniard." 

The  Numidian  gives  a  spirited 
sketch  of  his  life  and  love,  and  tells 
him  how  bitter  his  captivity  ;  for  his 
wife  has  been  trusted  to  the  care  of 
Osman,  who  "  had  dared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  trust  of  hospitality  to 
offend  the  oar  of  Zora  with  vows  of 
love  ! — '  Lara,  (he  continues,)  if  the 
love  of  an  African  is  fierce,  his  jea- 
lousy is  furious.  In  his  bosom  it  is 
the  concentration  of  every  passion — 
it  sweeps  away  everything  before  the 
violence  of  its  course.  The  whirl- 
wind of  his  desert  is  not  more  utterly 
devastating.  Everything  is  easy  to  us 
under  its  sway — everything  is  per- 
mitted. We  are  open,  we  are  hos- 
pitable to  friends  and  to  strangers ; 
we  are  fond  and  faithful  to  our  wives. 
But  if  the  glance  of  an  eye,  the  ex- 
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pression  of  a  smile,  appear  to  us  to 
be  directed  towards  them — blood, 
blood  only,  can  wash  the  offence 
away.  And  blood  should  have 
washed  away  the  offence  of  this  inso- 
lent Moor;  blood  should  have  atoned 
for  his  having  thus  forgotten  all  that 
was  due  to  the  defenders  of  his 
country — to  the  guest  beneath  his 
roof.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Carthame 
when  your  soldiers  surrounded  me. 
Perhaps  I  might  have  avoided  them  ; 
but  from  you,  sir,  there  was  no  es- 
caping. The  success  of  your  arms 
has  more  than  deprived  me  of  life — 
it  has  deprived  me  of  my  best  hope. 
Zora  is  in  Osman's  power,  and  I  am 
the  Spaniard's  captive.  Do  you  then 
wonder  that  I  grieve?'  '  Cease  to 
grieve,  brave  African,'  Lara  answer- 
ed ;  '  cease  to  grieve — day  has  bro- 
ken— our  camp  is  at  hand — I  will  go 
straightway  to  the  king,  and  urge 
your  release.  To  your  captor  he 
will  not  deny  it.  Meanwhile,  rest 
and  refresh  yourself;  in  a  few  hours 
j-ou  will  be  able  to  proceed  !'  As 
he  spoke  thus,  they  arrived  at  the 
Spanish  camp ;  and,  after  a  short 
time  Lara  proceeded  to  the  quarters 
of  Ferdinand,  to  give  the  report  of 
his  nocturnal  adventure.  He  found, 
however,  the  king  just  seated  in  his 
council,  on  affairs  of  great  v/eight 
and  moment.  Lara,  therefore,  took 
his  place  and  awaited  till  opportunity 
served  to  introduce  his  more  imme- 
diate business.  But  the  capture  of 
tlie  Numidian  chief  was,  in  the  mean- 
while, productive  of  other  conse- 
quences, Zora  had  been  anxiously 
awaiting  the  approach  of  Ishmael ; 
and,  from  the  causes  with  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted,  had  awaited  it 
in  vain.  Hour  after  hour,  she  thought 
every  sound  must  be  his  footstep, 
till,  as  day  dawned  upon  her,  hope 
had  almost  sickened  into  despair. 
She  imaged  to  herself  every  misad- 
venture which  might  have  happened 
to  him  on  his  way  from  Granada  ; 
and,  at  last,  with  that  impatience  of 
inactivity  which  suspense  ahv  .ys 
brings  with  it,  she  determined  to  go 
forth  to  seek  him  ;  she  hoped  to  meet 
him  on  his  way.      She  procured  the 


war-dress  of  an  Abencerrage  ;  and, 
active  and  courageous,  as  her  hus- 
band had  represented  her  to  be,  she 
mounted  on  a  courser,  and,  affecting 
to  be  charged  with  a  commission  from 
the  governor,  she  passed  out  from 
the  city  without  suspicion.  She  took 
the  road  towards  Granada,  and  had 
not  advanced  far  before  she  met  an 
object  which  seemed  to  verify  all  her 
worst  forebodings.  It  was  the  well- 
known  horse  of  her  husband  ;  which, 
with  his  mane  blood-bedabbled,  and 
his  air  wild  and  terror-stricken,  was 
rapidly  approaching  those  towers  to 
which  his  master  had  so  often  guided 
him.  Zora  recognized  him  at  once  ; 
her  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  sight : 
but  she  determined  to  know  the  ex- 
tent of  her  misfortune.  Placing  her- 
self, therefore,  immediately  across 
the  path  of  the  horse,  as  he  drew 
near  to  her,  she  called  to  him  by  his 
name,  in  the  tone  in  which  she  had 
so  often  caressed  him.  In  despite  of 
her  dress,  the  faithful  animal  recog- 
nized her  voice  at  once.  He  stop- 
ped short,  and  approaching  her,  rub- 
bed his  head  gently  against  her  knees. 
She  patted  his  neck,  and  called  upon 
the  name  of  her  husband  aloud — 
'  Ishmael ! — Ishmael !'  The  horse 
seemed  to  understand  her  meaning, 
for  he  neighed  and  tossed  his  head 
into  the  air,  as  though  in  grief  and 
lamentation.  Zora  took  her  resolu- 
tion in  an  instant.  She  leaped  upon 
his  back,  and  throwing  the  rein  loose 
upon  his  neck,  the  unwearied  animal 
struck,  at  a  rapid  pace,  into  the  di- 
rection from  whence  he  had  come. 
A  moderate  time  brought  her  to  the 
spot  where  the  fight  had  taken  place 
the  night  before,  and  where  her  hus- 
band had  sunk  under  the  blows  of 
Lara.  The  bodies  of  the  four  Spa- 
niards whom  Ishmael  had  overthrown 
lay  upon  the  ground,  Zora  perceiv- 
ed by  the  javelins  that  the  blows  hiad 
been  dealt  by  him.  But  not  far  from 
them,  she  recognized  his  buckler, 
cloven  in  two,  and,  as  well  as  the 
sand  on  which  it  lay,  stained  with 
his  blood.  She  flung  herself  upon 
the  ground,  laipregnated  with  that 
blood,  and  gave  vent  to  the   most 
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passionate  grief.      Suddenly  a  groan 
struck  upon  her  ear ;   and,   turning 
around,  slie   perceived   that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  one  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
whom  some  life  was  still  left.     She 
ran  towards  him  ;  raised  him  ;  assist- 
ed him ;  questioned  him.  The  wound- 
ed soldier,  grateful  for  her  care,  col- 
lected the  few  Arabic  words  of  which 
he  was  master,  to  inform  her  that  it 
was  a  single  Numidian,  who,  attack- 
ed  upon  his  road,  had   pierced   him 
and  his  companions,  but  that  Lara 
had  avenged    them.       The  buckler 
was  cloven,  the  blood  was  shed,  by 
the  hand  of  Lara.      Ziora  gathered 
from   this,  that   Ishmael   had   been 
slain  by   the   Spanish  leader.       She 
asked  from  the  wounded  soldier  the 
direction  of  the  camp  ;  he  pointed  it 
out,  and  she  set  off  at  speed  to  reach 
it,   promising  to  send  the   wounded 
man  his  comrades'  help.      Even  in 
her  own    distress,  woman    observes 
and  remembers  the  distress   of  oth- 
ers ;   even  when,  as  in  this  case,  she 
dares  face  the  dangers    of  war,  she 
does  all  that  in  her  lies  to  mitigate 
its    horrors.       Having   reached   the 
Spanish  outposts,  she  desired  to  speak 
to  the  officer  of  the  guard.      He  ap- 
peared : — '  Tell  your   commander,' 
she    exclaimed,  '  tell   Lara,  that  the 
governor   of  Carthame    awaits    him 
here,  with  his  sword   in   his  hand — 
that  he  will  fight  with  him,  hand  to 
hand,  within  his  own  lines.     If  he  is 
not  the  most  dastardly   of  men,  he 
will  not  shrink  from  my  challenge.' 
The  officer  was  struck  with  extreme 
surprise  ;  but  such  was  the  respect  of 
the  Castilians    for    all   who   claimed 
the  rights  of  the  lists,  that  he  com- 
plied with  the  stranger's  request,  and 
sent  one  of  his  men  to  Lara's  quar- 
ters with  the  message.      Meanwhile, 
the  supposed  Governor  of  Carthame 
refused  even  to  dismount.      She   re- 
mained  motionless,  awaiting  Lara's 
coming.       After  some  delay,  during 
which  she  fulfilled   her   promise   to 
the  wounded  man,  she  saw  her  anta- 
gonist  approach.       He    was    seated 
upon  a  noble  horse,  clad   in   casque 
and  coat  of  mail,  and  was  armed  only 
with  a  sword.      The  day  had  now 


considerably  advanced :   it  was  twi* 
light  when  the  warriors  met.     They 
seemed  animated  by  mutual  enmity  ; 
whhout  uttering  one  word  they  urged 
their  coursers   on   each  other,  and 
struck  a  desperate  blow,  respective- 
ly,   as    they    crossed.      Both   were 
wounded.      On    the  return  of  their 
charge,  the  same  thing  again  occur- 
red ;   both  struck,  both  were  wound- 
ed.    But  such  dilatory  conflict  seem- 
ed unfitted  to  their  impatience.  They 
sprang  from  their  horses,  and  attack- 
ed each  other  hand  to   hand.      The 
struggle  was   fierce   and   desperate. 
The  inferior  strength  of  Zora  was 
compensated  for  by  the  loss  of  blood 
of  her  opponent,  who  would  seem  to 
have  suffered  more  severely  in  the 
wounds  which  had  been  interchanged 
on  horseback.      He  seemed  to  grow 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  she 
observed  an  opening  in  the  fasten- 
ings of  his   armour,   near   the   left 
shoulder,  and  hitting  the  spot  with 
perfect  accuracy  of  aim,  her  sword 
pierced  him  to  the  hih.     She  drew  it 
forth  instantly,  and  again  perforated 
him  as  he  fell.     '  Die,  wretch  !'    she 
exclaimed,     '  die,    barbarian  !    and 
know  that  thou  fallest  by  a  woman's 
hand  !       It  is  Zora,  the  wife  of  Ish- 
mael,   who    thus   avenges  Ishmael's 
death  !'      As  she  spoke  these  words, 
the  dying   man,  in    a   voice    which 
thrilled   to   the  very  marrow  in  her 
bones,  exclaimed — '  Zora  .'—and  it  is 
by  your  hand  I  die ! — and  it  is  against 
your  life  that  my  blows  have   been 
aimed  !'  She  shuddered  at  the  sound, 
threw   herself  upon   him,  freed   him 
from  his  casque,  and  the  last  light  of 
the  evening  fell  upon  the  face  of  Ish- 
mael, already  clammy  with  the  dews 
of  death  !      Yes,  it  was  her  Ishmael 
whom  she  had  slain  :  it  was  that  hus- 
band   whose    death    she    came    to 
avenge— whose   death  she    had    in- 
flicted with    her   own  hand !      The 
soldier  who  had   gone    in   from  the 
outpost  to  Lara's  tent  had  found   he 
was  still  at  the  council.     In  awaiting 
his    return,    he  conversed  with    the 
Numidian   chief,  and  mentioned   the 
purport  of  his  errand.     The  name  of 
the  Governor   of  Carthame   struck 
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like  a  trumpet-sound  upon  the  ear  of 
Islmiael.  '  Great  Allah,  I  thank  thee ! 
thou  hast  delivered  him  into  my 
hands  !'  he  exclaimed.  He  entreat- 
ed— he  implored  the  soldier  to  let 
him  go  in  Lara's  place.  He  pro- 
mised to  answer  for  everythmg  to 
him  ;  he  loaded  the  man  with  his 
golden  ornaments  ;  the  soldier  yield- 
ed to  the  united  influence  of  his  en- 
treaties and  gifts.  Ishmael  clothed 
himself  in  Lara's  arms.  They  were 
new  to  him.  He  was  stiff*  and  weak 
from  his  former  wound,  which  the 
corslet  also  galled.  But  he  heeded 
nothing  save  to  be  revenged  on  Os- 
man.  The  result  we  know.  Zora  was 
stupified  at  this  sight.  '  Alas  !'  said 
her  husband,  '  this  is  a  sad  farewell 
for  me  and  thee,  Zora  ! — but  rather 
would  I  die  thus  by  thy  hand,  with 


the  knowledge  of  thy  all-sacrificing 
love,  than  live  sultan  of  the  whole 
world  without  thee !  Live,  Zora, 
live.  You  would  have  died  for  my 
sake ;  live  for  it.  Comfort  my 
father — no  one  can,  like  you.  Bless 
you,  Zora  !'  His  voice  had  been 
growing  fainter  and  fainter ;  it  ceas- 
ed ;  he  was  no  more  !  As  he  ceased 
speaking,  Zora  bent  herself  upon  him 
— she  strained  him  to  her  heart  in  a 
close  embrace — she  pressed  her  lips 
to  his  in  a  long-drawn  kiss — her  last 
breath  was  drawn  with  it !" 

Written  by  a  circle  of  friends,  this 
is  the  very  volume  for  a  winter's 
evening  around  the  hearth,  and  many 
a  solitary  reader  will,  we  doubt  not, 
pass  a  pleasant  hour  over  the  Tales 
of  all  Nations. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


T  ATE  in  the  evening  of  a  sura- 
-■-^  mer's  day,  in  the  year  1527, 
two  travellers  were  seen  approaching 
Florence  from  the  south.  As  they 
descended  the  hills,°and  the  Etrurian 
Athens,  with  its  fair  white  walls  lay 
before  them,  bathed  in  the  glorious 
light  of  an  Italian  sunset,  whose  ma- 
gic hues  still  hovered  over  the  tops 
of  the  distant  mountains  ;  while  the 
woods  that  skirted  them  stood  out 
Vf'ilh  their  deep  and  solemn  shadow, 
in  rich  harmonious  contrast  against 
the  glowing  sky, — the  elder  of  the 
travellers,  whose  bearing  rather  than 
his  dress  proclaimed  him  the  supe- 
rior, reined  in  his  horse,  and  sat 
motionless,  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  scene  before  him.  The 
other  checked  his  steed  likewise, 
rather,  it  should  seem,  from  respect 
to  his  companion  than  from  admira- 
tion of  the  landscape  ;  for  he  cast  an 
indifferent  eye  around,  and  then  be- 
gan muttering  an  Ave  Maria,  that 
the  time  might  not  be  altogether 
thrown  away. 

"  By  St.  Anthony,  this  is  a  glorious 
sight  ! — what  thinkest  thou,  Gias- 
copo  ?" 


"  Aye,  Signor,  it  is  well  enough," 
replied  Giascopo  :  "  but  I  think  that 
as  it  is  a  good  half  league  to  Flo- 
rence, we  had  better  prick  on  our 
horses,  or  the  gates  will  be  closed." 

"■  You  are  right,"  said  the  other, 
rousing  himself,  and  putting  his  horse 
to  speed. 

They  reached  the  city  just  in  time 
to  gain  admittance  that  night.  The 
travellers  alighted  at  the  first  inn, 
and  seated  themselves  on  a  bench 
before  the  door,  where  two  or  three 
of  the  better  sort  of  the  citizens  were 
eagerly  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  over  their  wine-cups.  The 
street  in  which  the  inn  stood,  pre- 
sented an  animated  and  pictorial  ef- 
fect, as  the  eye  rested  on  the  long 
perspective  of  houses,  built  after  the 
old  Italian  fashion,  with  their  deep 
embayed  windows,  fantastically  carv- 
ed, and  now  gilded  with  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  ;  the  groups  of  citi- 
zens in  their  picturesque  dresses, 
some  sitting  before  their  doors,  sing- 
ing to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lute 
— others  in  passionate  discourse  on 
the  rival  factions,  whose  discord  at 
that   time   set  all  Italy  in  a  flame^ 
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presented  countenances  and  attitudes 
worthy  of  a  Raphael. 

"  Your  Florence,  Signori,  wears  a 
different  aspect  from  some  of  the  ci- 
ties I  passed  through  in  my  way  hi- 
ther," said  the  elder  traveller,  at 
length  breaking  silence. 

"  You  are  a  traveller,  then.  Sig- 
ner," said  one  of  the  persons  address- 
ed. "  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
whether  it  be  true  that  Charles  of 
Bourbon  is  to  be  joined  by  the  Re- 
gent of  Naples,  in  his  attack^upon 
Rome." 

"  I  have  heard  so." 
"  Shame,"  rejoined  the  other,  with 
flashing  eyes,  "  that  one  who  bears 
so  noble  a  name  should  league  with 
felons  and  murderers  in  laying  waste 
his  native  land  !" 

"  Felons  and  murderers  ! — these, 
methinks,  are  strange  names  to  apply 
to  the  followers  of  Charles,  among 
whom  may  be  reckoned  some  of  the 
noblest  in  Italy." 

"  You  cannot  deny  that  the  Duke 
has  such  in  his  service  :  and  as  to  his 
nobles,  I  hold  them  little  better  in 
espousing  such  a  cause." 

The  cheek  of  the  traveller  was 
flushed  with  crimson  as  he  involun- 
tarily grasped  the  dagger  beneath  his 
cloak  ;  but  he  stifled  his  emotion,  and 
said  calmly — "  A  large  number  of 
your  fellow-ciiizens,  then,  Signer, 
are  like  to  fall  under  your  evil  re- 
port. It  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
has  as  many  well-wishers  as  the 
Pope,  in  Florence." 

"  He  lies  most  foully  who  says 
so  !"  said  the  Florentine,  starting 
fiercely  from  his  seat. 

"  Gently,  good  Antonio,"  said  a 
third,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a 
silent  listener,  "  this  cavalier  does 
but  repeat  what  he  has  heard,  doubt- 
less, without  giving  it  credit." 

The  traveller's  eye  glanced  at  the 
speaker,  as  if  he  suspected  a  snare 
in  the  moderation  of  his  words.  He 
was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  with  a 
watchful  eye,  and  a  cool,  wary  coun- 
tenance ;  which  did  not  greatly  please 
the  inspector. 

"  You  are  right,  Signer,"  he  re- 
joined, with  an  air  of  indifference. 


"  I  meant  no  offence,  but  your  friend 
is  somewhat  fiery." 

"  He  is  young,"  said  the  other. 
"  You  and  I,  who  have  seen  more 
years  over  our  heads,  can  talk  with- 
out quarrelling,  though  we  may  dif- 
fer in  opinion." 

But  the  traveller  seemed  to  have 
no  inclination  to  accept  the  implied 
invitation  to  a  prolonged  discussion. 
He  arose,  and    adjusting  his   cloak, 
ordered  his  servant  to  bring  out  the 
horses,  and  bade  them  good  evening. 
"  There  goes  a  spy  of  the  Ghibe- 
line   faction ;    but  I   will  watch   his 
motions,"  muttered  Antonio  between 
his    teeth  ;    and    snatching    up    his 
sword,  he  followed  in   the  same  di- 
rection.    For  some  time  he  kept  the 
horsemen   in   sight,  till  his  progress 
was  impeded  by  the  crowd  following 
in  the  train  of  the  Gonfalonier,  who 
was  returning  from  council,  in  state. 
Before    he   extricated    himself  they 
were   gone.      Still,   however,  Anto- 
nio, who  was  a  youth  of  fierce  pas- 
sions, and  hated  the  opposite  faction 
with  an  intensity  known  only  to  the 
parties  in  a  civil  discord,  kept  up  the 
chase  till  the  night  was  far  advanced. 
While  he  hesitated  whether  to  conti- 
nue the  pursuit,  or  return  home,  two 
persons  suddenly  issued   from  a  low 
door  near  the  church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata,   near   which  he  stood,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  deep   con- 
sultation.    The  street  was  dark,  but 
the   lamp  burning  in  a  niche  before 
an  image   of  the  Virgin,  discovered 
to  Antonio's  eager  gaze  the  counte- 
nances of  the  elder  traveller,  and  a 
person  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the 
service  of  a  nobleman  suspected  of  a 
correspondence   with  the   Emperor. 
Presently  the   former  drew  a    purse 
from  his  bosom,  and   gave   it  to  the 
other,  who  took  it  hastily  and  disap- 
peared.      The  stranger  turned  also 
to   depart ;    but  Antonio  sprung  for- 
ward, and  crying  "  Traitor  ! — Spy  ! 
— Ghibeline  !" — attacked  him  so  vi- 
gorously, that  the  other,  taken   by 
surprise,  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  his 
sword  before  Antonio's  furious   out- 
cry attracted  several  persons  to   the 
spot ;  who,  on  hearing  the  exclama- 
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lion,  joined  in  the  fray.  The  stran- 
ger planted  his  back  against  the  wall, 
and  defended  himself  with  such  su- 
perior skill,  that  had  the  odds  been 
less  against  him,  must  speedily  have 
secured  the  victory.  As  it  was,  he 
began  to  feel  exhausted  by  so  une- 
qual a  contest ;  when  an  auxiliary 
appeared  in  the  person  of  a  youth, 
who,  shocked  by  the  unfairness  of 
the  combat,  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  stranger,  and  bestowed 
his  blows  with  such  right  good-will, 
that  the  assailers,  in  their  turn,  began 
to  give  ground.  Amid  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  raised  voices  and  clash- 
ing swords,  they  did  not  heed  the 
approach  of  half  a  dozen  men,  cloth- 
ed in  crimson,  and  carrying  halberds, 
till  their  swords  were  struck,  and 
they  themselves  arrested  in  the  name 
of  the  republic.  '^  The  city  guard, 
by  St.  Peter  !"  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger's ally.  "  Follow  me.  Signer  :" 
and  with  a  dexterous  jerk,  he  threw 
down  the  man  nearest  him,  leaped 
over  the  crossed  halberds  of  the 
guards,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of 
lightning.  Both  ran  till  the  cries  of 
the  pursuers  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. They  stopped  to  take  breath  ; 
and  the  youth  suddenly  faced  round 
on  his  companion,  and  said,  with  a 
look  of  recollection  : — "  And  now, 
Signer,  that  we  are  safe,  will  you  tell 
me  what  you  were  fighting  about  ?" 

"  A  proper  question,  after  risking 
your  life,"  said  the  other,  laughing :  "I 
think  you  should  have  asked  before." 

"  I  had  not  time  ;  but,  Signor,  you 
are  hurt." 

"A  mere  scratch,  which  I  will 
speedily  cure.  I  am  a  stranger  in 
this  city — can  you  direct  me  to  the 
house  of  one  Bertuccio,  a  notary  ?" 

"  Bertuccio !"  ejaculated  the  youth, 
— "  what  would  you  with  him  ?" 

"  I  have  business." 

"  Oh,  if  you  have  business,  well : 
but  if  you  seek  a  kind  Samaritan  to 
bind  up  your  wounds,  j^ou  will  not 
iind  one  in  Messer  Bertuccio." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?" 

"  Ay,  Signor — so  well,  that  I  won- 
der how  any  one  should  willingly 
seek  him  ;  seeing  that  I  have  dwelt 
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in  his  house  some  years,  and  long  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  run  away 
from  it." 

"  You  are  his  relation,  or  perhaps 
his  apprentice  ?" 

"  Neither,  by  th6  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven. Some  years  ago,  when  the 
Emperor's  troops  laid  waste  Peru- 
gia, I  was  left  sprawling  amid  the 
ruins  of  a  sacked  town,  as  neither 
worth  killing  nor  carrying  away. 
Messer  Bertuccio  was  then  journey- 
ing in  Perugia,  and  his  wife  would 
have  him  take  care  of  me  ;  which  he 
was  \^illing  enough  to  do,  while  the 
price  of  the  jewels  about  me  answer- 
ed the  charge  twice  over,  and  his 
wife  lived.    She  is  dead,  and  I" 

"  And  you,"  said  the  stranger, 
who  had  listened  to  him  with  deep 
interest — "  are  you,  who  have  given 
this  night  such  proof  of  a  gallant  spi- 
rit— are  you  content  to  waste  your 
youth  at  the  desk  of  a  pitiful  notary, 
when  all  Italy  is  in  a  flame  ;  and 
when  valour  may  win  a  prize  worthy 
an  Emperor's  crown  ?" 

"  Content !"  said  the  youth,  with 
a  cheek  of  flame,  and  dashing  from 
him  with  violence  the  ink-horn  at  his 
girdle,  which  had  revealed  his  pro- 
fession to  his  companion — "  is  the 
eagle  content  to  perch  with  the  car- 
rion crow  1  No  ;  but  I  am. content 
to  herd  with  swine,  till  Messer  Ber- 
tuccio can  no  longer  say  that  I  owe 
him  aught ;  and  then  I  will,  with  my 
sword,  carve  out  a  fortune  for  my- 
self, that  the  noblest  in  Italy  may 
envy.  Signor,  this  is  the  house  you 
seek." 

They  entered  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sage, on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
door.  The  youth  pushed  it,  and  ad- 
mitted his  companion  into  a  room 
about  eight  feet  square  ;  one  side  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  desk,  black 
with  age,  and  heaped  with  papers. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  huge 
piles  of  parchment ;  and  by  the  faint 
glimmer  of  an  old  lamp,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  Messer  Bertuccio 
was  discovered  poring  over  a  deed. 
He  was  a  little  old  man,  so  pinched 
with  age  and  avarice,  that  he  resem- 
bled an  aged  ape.      At  the  noise  of 
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their  entry  he  raised  his  head  ;  and 
fixing  his  sharp,  rat-like  eyes  on  the 
youth,  said,  in  a  querulous  tone — 
"  Weli,  Signer  Cesario,  what  more 
brawls,  anon — there's  blood  upon 
thy  face  ! — I  would  it  were  from  thy 
heart.  I  warrant  I  must  to  the  Po- 
desta  again  :  thou  hast  cost  more  scu- 
di  than  thy  brains  are  worth.  Ha  ! 
a  stranger  hast  thou  brought :  some 
bravo,  to  murder  the  old  man,  for 
his  gold  !"  And  instinctively  his 
shaking  hand  grasped  a  dagger  that 
lay  beside  him. 

"  Messer  Bertuccio,  do  you  not 
know  me  ?" 

"  Sanctissima  Maria  !  ora  pro 
nobis  /"  said  the  old  man,  crossing 
himself  with  a  look  of  affright.  "  The 
Signer  Adimari  in  Florence  ? — Ha, 
Cesario  !  why  dost  thou  linger  here  ? 
— wouldst  learn  the  old  man's  se- 
crets, that  thou  mayest  rifle  his  strong 
box  ?     Ha  !" 

"  Tush  !"  said  Adimari,  "  there  is 
no  cause  to  fear,  Messer  Bertuccio  : 
1  will  answer  for  this  youth  ;  he  has 
done  me  good  service  to  night,  and  I 
will  reward  him  accordingly  :  but  of 
that  anon.  Cesario,  my  friend,  leave 
us  now  :  my  business  requires  des- 
patch— I  will  speak  with  thee  by 
and  by." 

The  conference  between  Adimari 
and  Bertuccio  lasted  till  midnight. 
During  the  whole  time,  Cesario  paced 
up  and  down  the  passage  vvith  impa- 
tient steps.  Once  or  twice  he  caught 
the  sound  of  his  own  name;  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  demeanour  of 
Adimari,  awakened  in  his  youthful 
bosom  hopes  and  feelings  he  could 
not  crush,  and  yet  feared  to  indulge. 
When  the  door  opened,  and  Adima- 
ri's  voice  was  heard  inquiring  for 
him,  his  heart's  tumultuous  throbs 
almost  deprived  hira  of  sensation. 
Adimari  smiled  as  be  looked  on  Ce- 
sario's  burning  ch«ek  and  flashing 
eye.  "  I  would  wager,"  said  he, 
"  that  thy  thoughts  anticipate  my 
purpose.  What  sayest  thou,  Cesa- 
rio, to  quitting  the  pen  for  the  sword, 
and  serving  with  me  under  the  va- 
liant and  renowned  General,  Charles 
of  Bourbon  ?" 


The  youth  grasped  Adimari's  iian«f, 
in  gratitude  too  big  for  words.  Adi- 
mari again  smiled,  "  Be  ready  then 
to  quit  Florence  with  me  to-morrow ; 
and  keep  this," — dropping  a  purse 
into  his  hands,  as  he  left  the  house — 
"  thou  wilt  find  more  wants  than 
there  are  pieces." 

"  Has  he  given  thee  gold,  good 
Cesario  ?"  said  Bertuccio,  advancing 
towards  him  with  trembling  steps, 
gloating  eyes,  and  withered  shaking 
hands,  extended  as  if  to  clutch  the 
glittering  bait. 

Cesario  looked  on  hira  for  a  mo- 
ment with  unutterable  scorn.  Then 
taking  out  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  he 
flung  the  purse  to  the  miserable  do- 
tard. "  Take  it,  Messer  Bertuccio — 
and  farewell.  Now  I  owe  you  no- 
thing." 

On  the  following  day,  before  the 
sun  had  risen  above  the  horizon, 
Adimari,  accompanied  by  Cesario 
and  Giacopo,  was  far  on  his  way  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon's  army.  Adimari  had  been 
employed  by  the  Ghibeline  party  to 
negociate  with  those  nobles  of  Flo- 
rence who  were  disafiected  to  the 
repubhcan  government;  and  not  feel- 
ing himself  safe  in  the  Florentine 
territory,  did  not  relax  his  speed  till 
they  were  out  of  it.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Bracciano,  the  army 
had  moved  forward,  and  encamped 
near  the  abbey  of  Farfa.  It  was  a 
brilliant  and  enlivening  spectacle  to 
see  the  extended  line  of  tents,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  ;  the  venerable 
and  majestic  abbey,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent woods  flanking  in  the  back- 
ground ;  the  parties  of  soldiers,  in 
their  various  costumes,  galloping 
about  the  fields,  their  arms  glittering 
in  the  sunshine  ;  and  to  hear  their 
cries  of  joy  ringing  in  the  clear  air, 
as  they  saw  the  coveted  prize — "  the 
Eternal  City  '"  rising  before  them, 
in  its  time-hallowed  magnificence. 
In  the  midst  of  the  field  was  the  tent 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  Imperial  eagle,  and  white 
standard,  waving  proudly  over  it. 
Tiif  royal  leader  was  surrounded  by 
officers  of  high  rank ;  but  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  mistake  for  a  moment  the 
noble  form  of  that  graceful  Prince 
whose  refusal  of  the  proffered  hand 
of  a  Queen  had  driven  him  into  re- 
bellion against  his  sovereign,  and 
well  nigh  cost  hira  his  life.  Charles 
received  Adimari  with  his  usual  gra- 
ciousness,  and  appointed  him  to  an 
honourable  post  in  his  own  regiment, 
which  he  was  to  lead  in  person  to 
the  assault.  In  an  array  composed, 
like  Charles's,  of  adventurers  of  all 
nations,  felons,  and  banditti,  there 
was  little  discipline  observed.  In 
defiance  of  the  Duke's  injunctions, 
large  bodies  of  the  soldiery  scoured 
the  country  in  every  direction  ;  car- 
rying off  the  cattle,  maltreating,  and 
sometimes  murdering  the  inhabitants, 
and  burning  whole  villages  in  mere 
wantonness.  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  assault,  Adimari  went  in 
pursuit  of  a  party  who  had  strayed 
beyond  their  limits  ;  and  Cesario's 
yet  uncorrupted  heart,  sickening  with 
the  mad  riot  of  the  camp,  found  re- 
lief in  attending  him.  As  they  were 
returning  by  the  Campo  Santo,  Ce- 
sario  lingered  to  enjoy  a  scene  so  new 
to  hira,  till  his  companions  were  out 
of  sight.  The  moon  had  risen  with 
a  brilliancy  unknown  in  these  north- 
ern climes,  and  by  her  light  he  could 
distinctly  see  the  sentinels  pacing  the 
ramparts  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  wild  uproar  of  the  camp,  soften- 
ed in  the  distance,  rose  occasionally 
on  the  air,  as  if  to  make  the  stillness 
that  succeeded  more  apparent.  Ce- 
sario  rode  slowly  on,  plunged  in 
those  blissful  reveries  of  youth,  when 
fame,  and  happiness,  and  glory,  seem 
not  phantoms,  to  lure  us  to  destruc- 
tion, but  visions,  "  palpable  to  feel- 
ing as  to  sight ;"  when  he  was  roused 
from  his  dream  by  rough  voices,  de- 
manding his  name,  and  what  he  did 
there.  Four  horsemen  had  approach- 
ed, unheard  on  the  soft  turf,  and  sur- 
rounded him,  before  he  was  aware. 
"A  spy  of  the  Bourbon,  by  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter  !"  said  one—"  I  wUl 
knock  hira  on  the  head,  and  leave 
his  bones  to  whiten,  for  an  example 
to  the  rest ;"  and  he  raised  his  car- 
bine :   but  Cesario  recovering  from 


his  surprise,  discharged  his  piece  by 
way  of  answer,  and  attempted  to 
dash  through  them.  In  an  instant 
his  arras  were  seized  and  pinioned — 
his  eyes  bound  ;  and  one  of  the  men 
taking  his  horse's  bridle,  the  whole 
party  returned  to  Rome  at  full  speed. 
When  Cesario  was  set  at  Rberty,  he 
found  himself  in  a  guard-room,  filled 
with  soldiers.  At  the  upper  end, 
before  a  stone  table,  sat  an  officer, 
whose  commanding  front  and  stately 
bearing  announced  one  high  in  au- 
thority. This  was  the  renowned 
Orazio  Baglione,  whose  valour  had 
nearly  made  him  master  of  his  na- 
tive Perugia,  and  then  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope. 

One  of  the  soldiers  who  bad  cap- 
f  ired  Cesario  began  to  relate  his  ad- 
venture ;  but  hardly  had  the  word 
"  spy"  escaped  his  lips,  when  the 
boy,  wresting  his  own  pike  from  his 
hand,  felled  him  to  the  ground,  say- 
ing, "  Noble  general,  he  lies  most 
foully — I  am  no  spy,  but  a  soldier.'* 

"  Ha  !"  said  Baglione,  "  thou  art 
a  bold  youth  ;  'tis  a  pity  such  a  one 
should  be  a  Ghibeline.  How  long' 
hast  thou  served  Charles  of  Bourbon?" 

"  I  have  never  served  at  all,  yet,'* 
replied  Cesario  ;  "  and  by  my  faith,  I 
think  I  never  shall,  seeing  that  I  have 
met  with  such  a  mischance  at  the 
onset."  The  tone  of  boyish  petu- 
lance with  which  he  spoke,  contrast- 
ed so  oddly  with  his  previous  bold- 
ness, that  Baglione  and  the  soldiers 
laughed  aloud.  Cesario  looked  fierce- 
ly from  one  to  the  other,  guessing 
that  he  was  the  object  of  ridicule, 
though  unconscious  why.  "  By  your 
leave,  Signor,"  said  he,  "  it  is  nei- 
ther the  part  of  a  soldier  nor  a  no- 
bleman to  insult  an  enemy,  whom 
accident  has  placed  in  his  power.'' 

Baglione,  too  generous  to  be  of- 
fended at  his  hardihood,  instantly 
composed  his  countenance,  and  ques- 
tioned him  in  a  more  conciliatory 
tone.  "  Well,  good  youth,"  said  he, 
when  Cesario  was  silent,  "  I  like 
thine  ambition  well  ;  it  is  an  honour- 
able one,  and  shall  be  gratified,  if 
thou  art  content  to  follow  Baglione, 
instead  of  the  Bourbon,      la  other 
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words,  wilt  thou  flesh  thy  maiden 
sword  in  defence  of  thy  native  land, 
or  league  with  traitors  in  subjugating 
her  to  a  foreign  power  ?" 

Cesario's  face  glowed  like  fire,  but 
be  spoke  not.  His  early  education 
in  Florence  had  early  enlisted  his 
prejudicesto  the  Guelphic  faction  ; 
and  the  riot  and  debauchery  of 
Charles's  camp  were  such  as  to  fill 
his  youthful  mind  with  horror.  His 
pride,  too,  was  gratified  by  the  ques- 
tion of  the  famed  Baglione  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  considered  his 
honour  pledged  to  Adimari  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  penetrating 
eye  of  Baglione  read  in  a  moment 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  With- 
out pressing  him  farther,  he  commit- 
ted him  to  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
with  orders  to  use  no  more  restraint 
than  was  necessary  to  prevent  his 
leaving  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  light  were  visible  in  the  east,  the 
cries  of  the  people,  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  the  roar  of 
artillery,  told  that  the  assault  had  be- 
gun. Cesario  followed  the  officer 
into  the  streets,  which  were  filled 
■with  the  populace  ;  some  prostrate 
before  the  numerous  images,  or  swell- 
ing the  train  of  the  Pontiff,  as  he 
proceeded  in  grand  procession,  car- 
rying the  Host,  and  attended  by  all 
the  Cardinals  in  Rome  to  the  church 
of  the  Vatican,  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  Cesario  rushed 
to  the  walls  with  the  instinct  of  a 
war-horse,  at  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet ;  and  in  a  short  time  found  him- 
self, to  his  great  astonishment,  fight- 
ing zealously  by  the  side  of  that  very 
Baglione  whom  but  the  day  before 
he  expected  to  meet  as  an  enemy. 
Bourbon,  conspicuous  from  his  white 
mantle,  was  foremost  in  the  attack, 
encouraging  his  men,  by  gesture  and 
example,  to  fix  the  scaling  ladders, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  mount. 
Scarcely  had  his  foot  pressed  the 
step,  when  a  discharge  from  the 
ramparts  dashed  him  breathless  to 
the  ground.  The  besieged  uttered  a 
cry  of  triumph,  and  for  a  moment  his 
troops  fell  back  in  dismay — the  next, 


the  charge  was  renewed  with  redou- 
bled fury.      The  assault  continued 
three  days.      On  the  fourth,  Cesario 
was  sent  by  Baglione  to  the  castle, 
with  a  message  to  the  chief  engineer, 
Antonio  Santa  Croce.       As   he  was 
returning,  there  was  a  cry — a  shout 
of  mingled  triumph   and   despair — 
that  seemed  to  rend  the  skies  :  flying 
parties  of  their  own  troops,  and  wo- 
men running  hither  and  thither,  with 
their  screaming  children,  told  the  ap- 
palling truth — the  city  was   carried  ! 
From  the   quarter   of  Trastavere,  a 
body  of  the  German  auxiliaries,  head- 
ed by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  came 
rushing   like  a  whirlwind,  carrying 
death    to    whatever   opposed  them. 
The  soldiers  deserted  the  walls,  and 
thronged  the  streets,  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground   with  desperate  va- 
lour.   The  yells  of  the  combatants — ■ 
the  deafening  roar  of  the   cannon — 
the  maddening  shrieks  of  females,  in 
the  grasp  of  the  licentious  soldiery, 
piercing  the  ear  with   horrid   clear- 
ness, through  all  the  infernal  uproar 
— the   streets   and   squares    heaped 
with    the   slain,   and    running   with 
blood — all    the    ghastly   sights   and 
sounds  of  a  city  taken  by  storm — 
struck  horror  and  dismay  to  the   bo- 
som  of  Cesario.      All  hell  seemed 
open   to  his  view.      Still  he  fought 
like  a  young  lion  at  bay,  dealing  no 
second  blows  ;    and  himself,  as  if  by 
a  miracle,  escaping   almost   unhurt, 
till  he  reached  the  square  of  the  Va- 
tican, where  the  Pope's  guards  were 
in  vain  attempting  to  defend  the  en- 
trance to   the   church.      Over   gory 
carcases,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  Ce- 
sario forced   his  way  into  the   nave, 
just  in  time  to  strike  down  a  Hugue- 
not   soldier,    who,    with    a    cry    of 
"  Down  with  Antichrist  and  his  sup- 
porters !"    aimed  a   furious  blow  at 
the  head  of  Baglione.    Hand  to  hand 
the   death-struggle   was    maintained, 
till  the  Pontiff  made  his  escape  by  a 
secret  passage,  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  ;  and  then  Baglione,  making 
a  desperate  sally   from   the   church, 
Cesario  lost  sight  of  him. 

The  conflict  raged  till  night  with 
unabated  fury.      To  add  to  the  hor- 
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?or  of  the  scene,  the  enemy,  after 
rifling  the  houses  and  churches,  set 
fire  to  them.  Amidst  the  tumult  and 
the  smoke,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish friends  from  foes. 

Faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
parched  with  intolerable  thirst,  Ce- 
sario  crawled  towards  one  of  the 
public  fountains.  The  fire  from  a 
neighbouring  palace  shed  a  lurid 
glare  upon  the  ghastly  faces  of  num- 
bes  who  had  expired  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  waters.  One  mi- 
serable wretch  had  fallen  in,  and  the 
stream  was  polluted  with  his  blood. 
Cesario  turned,  shuddering,  away, 
and  sat  down  on  the  steps.  Sudden- 
ly an  appalling  shriek  from  a  female 
voice  struck  on  his  ear  ;  and  a  young 
and  lovely  woman,  with  hair  dishe- 
velled, and  garments  torn  and  bloody, 
rushed  trom  the  burning  palace,  fol- 
lowed by  a  soldier.  With  frantic 
agony  she  clasped  Cesario's  body, 
and  implored  him  to  save  her.  Be- 
fore he  could  reply,  the  savage  sprung 
upon  his  victim,  with  the  howl  of  an 
infuriated  wolf.  Inspired,  for  the 
moment,  with  superhuman  strength, 
Cesario  disengaged  his  right  arm,  and 
plunged  his  dagger  in  the  ruffians's 
heart ;  then  throwing  the  insensible 
form  of  the  lady  across  his  shoulder, 
he  made  his  way  back  to  the  church 
of  the  Vatican,  striking  indiscrimi- 
nately at  all  he  met.  It  was  nearly 
deserted ;  with  one  wild  effort,  he 
reached  the  high  altar  and  the  secret 
door.  There  nature  failed  at  once, 
and  he  sunk,  with  his  burden,  to  the 
ground.  In  the  fall,  his  foot  touched 
the  spring,  and  they  fell,  together, 
into  the  subterranean  passage  ! 
*         *  *  *  * 

Two  years  after  the  sacking  of 
Rome,  a  splendid  festival  was  held 
in  the  Colonna  palace.  A  thousand 
lamps  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  gorgeous  room,  where  countless 
throngs  of  gallant  nobles,  and  bright 
dames,  moved  gaily  to  the  sound  of 
the  softest  music.  But  who  is  she, 
the  fairest  where  all  are  fair  ? — the 
jewels  on  whose  brow  were  dim  to 
the  eyes  that  flashed  beneath  ! — 
whose  cheek  and  ]ip  but  mocked  the 


roses  twined  in  her  clustering  hair  ! 
— who  half  smiling,  half  blushing,  all 
loveliness,  listens,  with  downcast  eye 
and  half-averted  face,  to  the  youth 
at  her  side,  in  manhood's  earliest 
prime — who  gazes  on  her  with  eyes 
radiant  with  love  and  joy  ?  It  was 
a  daughter  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Colonna,  and  Cesario  Baglione — he 
who,  in  calling  her  his  bride,  had 
fulfilled  his  youthful  boast,  and  won 
a  prize  of  brighter  worth  than  the 
crown  of  the  imperial  Charles. 

In  the  midst  of  the  marriage  festi- 
val, when  all  was  revelry  and  joy,  a 
servant  approached,  and  whispered 
the  bridegroom.  He  started,  and 
changed  colour.  His  lovely  Olym- 
pia  spoke  to  him  with  an  air  of 
alarmed  and  timid  tenderness  :  but 
he  hea;rd  her  not,  and  quitted  the 
hall. 

In  an  unfurnished  chamber,  half- 
lighted  by  a  single  torch,  a  stranger 
stood  muffled  in  a  dark  mantle.  As 
Cesario  approached,  he  stepped  for- 
ward, and  dropped  it it  was  Adi- 

mari ! 

"  Signer  Cesario  Baglione,"  said 
he,  "  I  come  to  claim  your  protec- 
tion. The  league  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor  has  made  me  a 
beggar  and  an  outcast  ;  and  there 
are  many  in  the  court  of  Rome  who 
seek  my  life." 

"  Fear  not,  Adimari,  my  friend,  to 
whom  I  owe  all  my  present  bliss  !" 
said  Cesario,  rushing  to  embrace  him 
— "  wait  my  return." 

He  hurried  to  the  festal  'hall.  In 
a  few  brief  sentences,  he  explained 
all  to  his  bride — '•'  But  for  Adimari,  my 
Olympia,  I  had  never  known  thee  !" 

It  was  enough — Olympia  went  to 
throw  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  and 
never  rose  till  he  had  promised  his 
powerful  intercession  with  the  Pontiff. 

At  that  time  nothing  was  refused 
to  Colonna.  A  few  weeks  saw  Adi- 
mari reconciled  to  the  Church  ;  and 
Cesario  whispered  to  his  friend,  as 
he  presented  him  to  his  bride  Olym- 
pia— "  Did  I  not  prophesy  truly 
when  I  said,  I  would  carve  out  for 
myself  a  fortune  the  proudest  in 
Italy  might  envy  ?" 
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SIR  GILES  HUNGERFORD'S  FAREWELL  TO  LIFE. 

THE  SUBJECT  FROM  "  THE  TOR  HILL." 

A  Knight  of  valour  and  of  rank  lay  on  his  couch  of  death. 
And  thus  he  to  his  kinsman  spake,  with  faint  and  fleeting  breath  : — 
♦'  Farewell !  Farewell  !  soon  I  must  lie  within  the  darksome  grave4 
Nor  longer  gaze  on  this  fair  world  and  all  its  beauties  brave. 

"  I  shall  not  hear  of  harnessed  knights,  the  loud  and  welcome  tread. 
For  heavy  though  their  armour  sound — it  cannot  wake  the  dead  : 
To  onset,  will  the  herald  cry,  at  tilt  and  tournament. 
When  I  am  slumbering  in  the  tomb,  and  all  my  strength  is  spent. 

"  My  gallant  roan  that  bore  we  well,  his  task  of  duty's  o'er. 
And  he  shall  feel  his  master's  spur,  and  hear  his  voice  no  more  ; 
And  mute  must  be  the  trumpet's  shrill  and  spirit-stirring  blast. 
At  which  my  heart  was  wont  to  leap  in  days  of  battle  past. 

"'  Full  brightly  will  the  torches  beam  upon  the  festal  board, 
And  shine  upon  the  warrior's  casque,  and  on  his  trusty  sword  ; 
But  'mid  the  knights  and  ladies  fair,  within  the  banner'd  hall. 
Vacant  is  now  Sir  Giles's  place,  for  ay,  amongst  them  all. 

*'  Farewell  to  lovely  woman's  smile,  to  skilful  minstrel's  strain ; 
And  to  mine  own  paternal  home,  on  merry  England's  plain  : 
I  never  more  shall  hunt  the  stag  around  my  chases  wide. 
Nor  midst  the  green  and  stately  trees  with  hawk  and  falcon  ride. 

•*  The  hand  of  death  is  on  me  now,  and  life  is  fading  fast. 
And  all  earth's  joys  and  pageantries  with  me  will  soon  be  past; 
Farewell,  then,  Dudley  !  once  again,  and  thanks  for  all  thy  care  I 
I  pray  thee  let  the  mass  be  said  for  my  poor  soul's  welfare." 
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THE  WITCH  OF  THE  EAST  CLIFF, 

"HO  now  believes  in  ghosts,  or  only  a  faint  shadow  of  the  old  super- 
shudders  at  the  recital  of  a  stition  remains, 
tale  from  the  land  of  spirits'?  The  The  recital  of  such  tales  round  a 
apparitions  that  haunted  the  dark  winter  fire-side,  when  the  wind  roar- 
a<^es  have  vanished  before  the  light  ed  without,  and  bent  the  old  elms 
of  reason  and  revelation — the  fairies  over  our  antiquated  mansion,  was 
have  forsaiien  their  green  rings  in  ever  hailed  by  me  with  interest  and 
the  forest — the  merry  hobgoblin  has  pleasure.  They  constituted  an  in- 
dwindled  into  a  mere  vapour,  and  definite  charm,  giving  rise  to  ideas 
quenched  his  wandering  light  in  the  which  bordered  on  the  wild  and  won- 

marsh and  the  country  church-yard  derful.     Yet    I  was    ever  a  fearless 

is  no    longer   guarded  by  the  flitting  disbeliever   in   supernatural   appear- 

shadows  of  the  beings  "  whose  years  ances.     They    amused    and    called 

are  with   those  beyond   the    flood."  forth  the  powers  of  a  wayward  ima- 

The  mouldering  remains  of  the  fath-  giuation,  but  made  no  deeper  impres- 

crs  of  the  village    are  left  in  undis-  sion.     It  is  not   of  the   spectre  that 

turbed  and   lone  serenity  ;    the  way-  haunts  W—  Hall  I  mean  to  speak; 

faring  man  rests    his  weary  limbs  on  — that  ancient  edifice,  with  its  round 

the  o'rice  haunted  stile,  and  careless-  towers,  and  Gothic  gateways,  whose 

ly  views  the  moonbeams  glancing  on  venerable    front    has    seen  ages  pass 

their  graves.     A  citizen  would  shrug  away,    and    succeeding    generations 

up  his'shoulders,  and  ridicule  the  ab-  tread  its  oaken  floors.     What  would 

surdity  of  ghosts    in   the  nineteenth  such   a    building   be  in  the  country, 

century  ;  and  even  in   the  country,  where  the  old  superstition  still  fond- 
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iy  linsfers  without  its  attendant  spirit  1 
I  lemember  listening,  when  a  child, 
with  intense  interest,  to  the  old  house- 
keeper's details  respecting  the  lady 
in  white,  who,  as  the  hall  clock 
strikes  twelve,  glides  down  the  great 
staircase,  crosses  with  hurried  steps 
the  stone  court,  and,  amidst  piteous 
sobs  and  groans,  vainly  essays,  at 
the  cistern  in  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle, to  obliterate  from  her  hands 
and  garments  the  stains  of  blood. 
Time  has  swallowed  up  some  fearful 
legend  connected  with  this  spectre. 
We  may  conjecture  that  this  second 
Lady  Macbeth  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  some  tragedy,  for  which  the 
superstitious  peasantry  attached  this 
punishment  to  her  restless  ghost. 

Mine  is  a  more  marvellous,  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  more  improbable 
tale,  although  I  had  it  from  the  mouth 
of  the  principal  actor  in  the  di-ama, 
who  as  religiously  believes  the  won- 
ders he  relates,  as  a  good  Catholic 
does  the  miracles  performed  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe.  I  was  staying 
with  a  widowed  aunt,  in  the  summer 
of  1822,  at  a  small  seaport  town  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England,  and  by 
mere  accident  became  acquainted 
with  the  narrator — Joel  Skelton.  His 
wife  was  renowned  throughout  the 
adjacent  country  for  hec  superior  skill 
in  laying  out  a  corpse,  and  was  a  sort 
of  female  undertaker,  performing  the 
last  offices  to  all  who  died  in  her  vici- 
nity. When  difficult  cases  occured, 
she  was  assisted  in  these  melancholy 
duties  by  her  husband,  a  short,  stout, 
hale  old  man,  who,  to  judge  by  his 
appearance,  might  have  bidden  de- 
fiance to  tlie  powers  of  darkness. 
Few  who  contemplated  Joel  Skel- 
ion's  comical  red  fice  and  merry 
grey  eyes,  would  have  thought  him  a 
fitting  subject  for  witches  and  hob- 
goblins to  play  their  pranks  on.  Re- 
turning from  the  beach,  one  fine 
moonlight  night,  I  happened  to  pass 
by  Joel's  little  cabin.  The  jovial 
proprietor  was  seated  on  the  bench, 
within  the  ivy-covered  porch,  which 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  talking  with  great  ener- 
gy to  an  old  weather-beaten  seaman, 
leaning  agaiiist  the  door- way.     This 


grey-haired  auditor  held  the  can  of 
beer  untasted  in  his  hand,  and  had 
sufiered  the  ashes  to  expire  in  his 
pipe,  while  listening,  with  open  mouth 
and  expanded  eyes,  to  Skelton's  mar- 
vellous relations.  Curiosity  tempted 
me  to  draw  nearer  ;  and  I  soon  had 
the  tale,  with  the  improvements  and 
additions  which  a  hundred  relations 
had  furnished. 

"  You  have  heard,  neighbour 
Sampson,  of  old  Rachel  V  said  Joel, 
twisting  his  Welch  wig  a  little  on  his 
head,  which  was  always  the  prelude 
of  a  story — "  old  Rachel  Lagon,  who 
lived  forty  years  ago  just  under  the 
brow  of  the  East  Cliff'r' 

"  Aye  !  aye  !  Master  Joel !"  re- 
sponded the  seamen,  "  to  my  cost — 
If  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  hag  before 
we  set  sail,  our  vessel  was  sure  to  be 
crossed  by  contrary  winds  ;  and  she 
threw  such  a  mist  before  us,  that  you 
would  have  thought  Old  Nick  him- 
self stood  at  the  helm.  Let  us  steer 
our  course  which  way  we  would,  we 
always  found  ourselves  off'the  Barnet, 
or  near  the  accursed  Goodwin  Sands. 
Many's  the  good  ship  she  has  sunk 
with  her  spells,  which  left  the  port 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  never  again  en- 
tered the  harbour." 

"  She  was  old  Rachel  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  that's  a  many  years  ago," 
resumed  Joel ;  "  and  her  name  was 
up  for  a  witch  through  the  country. 
I  was  a  wild  reckless  dog  ;  and  as  to 
fear — at  that  time  I  had  still  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  My  father 
died  when  I  was  young,  and  left  me 
to  bring  up  two  sisters ;  which  I  did, 
to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities.  lu 
the  course  of  time,  the  girls  went  to 
a  distance — each  in  respectable  ser- 
vitude. God  bless  them  both  !  they 
are  dead  and  gone  ;  but  at  that  period 
they  were  my  only  care,  and  I  loved 
them  dearly.  It  was  a  sore  priva- 
tion to  me  that  we  met  only  once  a 
year,  which  was  generally  at  Christ- 
mas. Do  you  remember  my  uncle, 
old  Nat,  Howe,  who  kept  the  Jolly 
Fisherman  ?" 

"  Do  I,  Joel  !  aye,  many's  the 
time  that  I  have  wished  for  a  draught 
of  his  home-brewed  when  my  throat 
has  been  as  dry  as  a  salt  herriug,  and 
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the  wind  has  been  piping  through  the 
shrouds.  But  what  of  old  Natl  He  has 
cast  his  anchor   in  the  church  yard, 
and  his  name   is   nearly  forgotten." 
"  His  house  was  our  place  of  meet- 
ing," said  Joel ;  "  and  he  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome  and  plenty  of  good 
cheer.     It  was  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions that  my  first  acquaintance  with 
old  Rachel  commenced.     The  fiddle 
had  been  going  for  several  days  ;  and 
we  kept  it  up  with  dancing  and  drink- 
ing from  night   to  night.     The  song 
and  the  jest  were  not  wanting  ;  and 
many  a  young  heart  was  merry  then, 
which  is  long  since  cold  in  the  grave. 
The  hour  of  parting  came  at  length, 
and  a  bitter  hour  it  was  to  me.     My 
wife  was  a  smart  rosy  girl  at  that  time 
of  day,  and  was  one  of  the  company. 
She   lived   with   my  sister  Deborah, 
at  D —  Hall   (which   you  know  is  a 
long   way    up    the     London    road.) 
They  had  to  cross  W—  Heath,  and 
that    desolate    track    of    moorland, 
which  is  now  converted   into   sheep 
%valks,  and  a  terrible  lonesome  place 
it  was.     I  always  saw  the  girls  over 
the  heath  ;  and  while  they  were  put- 
ting on  their  hats,  I,   half  seas  over, 
began  bragging  of  my  courage.     My 
swaggering  speeches  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  an  old  sailor,  who  had  been 
quietly     smoking   his    pipe    in    the 
chimney  corner.     Willing  to  put  my 
boasted  courage  to  the  test,  he  dared 
me   to  stop    at  old  Rachel's  cottage, 
and  have  my  fortune  told.  The  frolic 
pleased    me — I   swore  to    make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  witch  before  the 
moon  was  an    hour  older.     Off"  we 
set,  the  moon  being  bright,  the  wind 
high,    and   the    frost  hard  upon  the 
ground.     Our   path,   for  a  mile,  lay 
along  the  beach.     The  sea  was  fear- 
fully rough,    and  there  was  one  fine 
vessel   struggling  with    the  breakers. 
As  we  approached  Rachel's  hut,  we 
heard  the   old  beldame  singing,   and 
muttering    spells     to    herself.     Her 
song  I  shall  never  forget — it  sounded 
like    the    meeting  of    angry  waters 
when   the   wind  rolls  back  the  ad- 
vancing billow,  and  strews  the  beach 
with  foam.     It  was  as  near  as  1  can 
j-ecoUect.  to  the  following  effect : — 


'  Hark  !  to  the  rave 
Of  wind  and  wave  ! 

Hark  to  the  seamew's  cry  ■ 
The  moon  is  bright. 
She  casts  her  Ught 
From  a  wild  and  stormy  sky. 

•  Like  wreaths  of  snow, 

Round  yon  vessel's  prow. 

The  flashing  waters  fly ! 
The  sounding  surge 
Shall  ring  its  dirge. 

Tossing  the  foam  on  high. 

•  No  prayers  shall  save 

Her  crew  from  the  grave. 
That  darkly  yawns  below. 

They  cling  to  the  shrowds. 

And  watch  the  clouds, 

As  the  rack  drives  to  and  fro 

'  They  shall  hope  and  pray, 
For  the  dawning  day. 

As  the  angry  waters  rise ; 
The  morn  shall  beam 
On  the  ocean  stream. 

But  never  meet  their  eyes.' 

"Oh  that  you  could  but  have  heard 
the  hag  sing  it,  as  she  stood  upon  a 
piece  of  the  broken  cliff,  tossing  her 
withered  bony  arois  to  and  fro,  with 
her  grey  hair  streaming  on  the  breeze. 
At  the  sight  of  her,  my  spirits  sunk, 
and  my  boasted  courage  was  all  gone. 
For  my  oath's  sake,  however,  I  de- 
termined to  address  her  ;  and,  putting 
a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  I  stepped 
up  to  her,  told  her  my  errand,  and 
requested  her  to  tell  our  fortunes. 

"'Fortunes!'  screamed  the  witch, 
'  God  give  you  fortune  !  I  cannot  tell 
your  fortunes  !' 

"'How  now,  dame,'  said  I  (care- 
fully omitting  the  old  for  fear  of  of- 
fending her)  '  every  body  knows  that 
you  deal  in  such  contraband  articles, 
therefore  what's  the  use  of  denying 
it?  I  came  here  to  have  my  fortune 
told,  and  will  not  depart  till  I  have 
learnt  from  you  my  fate.' 

'"You  are  a  merry  reckless  fellow,' 
returned  the  witch  ;  '  and  your  fate 
is  to  be  poor,  and  to  work  hard  all 
the  days  of  your  life.  That  pretty 
girl  who  leans  on  your  arm,  and 
trembles  like  an  aspen  leaf,  will  share 
your  poverty,  and  fill  your  house 
with  children.'  Neighbour  Sampson, 
would  not  this  alone  prove  her  to  be 
a  witch  !  What  she  then  told  me, 
has  it  not  come  to  pass  ?" 
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"  Wonderful !  wonderful !  Master 
Joel,"  again  muttered  the  old  tar  ; 
who  appeared  deeply  interested  in 
the  narrative. 

"  Well,  man,"  continued  old  Joel, 
"  I  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  having  Hetty,  that  all  my  fears 
vanished ;  and  1  accepted  the  hag's 
invitation  to  step  into  her  hut,  and 
taste  her  beer.  The  girls  screamed, 
and  pulled  me  back  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Had  Old  Nick  himself  stood  in  the 
door-way,  in  the  humour  I  was  in  I 
could  have  braved  the  devil.  The 
girls  dared  not  leave  me,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  we  were  all  seated  round 
the  woman's  fire.  You  have  heard 
the  old  saying — '  Woe  betide  him 
who  eats  with  a  witch' — Yet,  in  spite 
of  every  remonstrance,  I  partook 
largely  of  her  cheer,  and  drank  co- 
pious draughts  of  the  best  ale  that 
ever  come  out  of  a  cask  :  and  this  it 
was  that  gave  her  power  over  me. 
When  my  head  was  warm  with  liquor, 
the  witch  said,  in  a  facetious  tone, 
'Joel  Skelton,  you  have  proved  your- 
self a  brave  young  man ;  but  I  will 
call  you  a  brave  man  indeed,  if  you 
dare  descend  the  cliff,  and  look  into 
my  shed.'  *  Aye  !  or  into  your  bed, 
either,'  returned  I,  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
She  made  a  silent  laugh  to  herself  as 
I  left  the  room,  with  plenty  of  pot 
valour  in  my  head,  but  my  heart  none 
of  the  lightest.  As  I  approached  the 
shed,  which  stood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff,  and  was  composed  of  pieces 
of  wreck,  and  thatched  with  seaweed, 
I  felt  an  oppression  of  breath,  and  a 
sensation  of  fear,  such  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced  ;  yet,  determin- 
ing not  to  yield  to  an  old  woman,  I 
called  pride  to  my  aid,  and  entered 
the  hovel.  The  moon  was  as  bright 
as  day,  and  I  could  see  into  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  place,  which  was 
entirely  empty,  all  but  a  heap  of  old 
dried  nets  in  a  corner.  I  now  laugh- 
ed at  my  imaginary  terrors,  and  went 
singing  back,  to  shew  the  success  of 
my  adventure. — '  Well  and  bravely 
done,  Joel !'  said  the  accursed  hag, 
in  a  taunting  manner ;  '  but  you  dare 
not  go  a  second  time  V 

"  '  Nay,  what  should  hinder  me  V 
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returned  I ;  '  neither  you  nor  all  tho 
powers  of  darkness  should  bar  a  path 
where  I  wished  to  enter.'  '  Bold 
words,'  said  the  witch,  '  and  bravely 
spoken  ;  but  experience  alone  proves 
what  fire  can  be  struck  from  the  flint.' 
— Her  look  and  manner  staggered 
me  ;  yet  I  entered  the  shed  a  second 
time,  with  less  fear,  and  more  confi- 
dence in  my  own  courage.  I  looked 
boldly  round  it ;  my  eye  fell  on  no 
other  object  than  the  heap  of  nets  in 
the  corner ;  but  I  could  no  longer 
withdraw  them  from  the  spot — the 
heap  appeared  to  me  in  motion — I 
looked  again — I  heard  a  loud  drum- 
ming murmuring  sound  ;  and  it  be- 
gan slowly  to  rise." 

"  Why,  Joel,"  said  I,  greatly 
amused  by  the  solemnity  of  his  man- 
ner, "it  was  a  cat." 

"  It  was  the  devil!"  returned  Skel- 
ton, "  as  the  sequel  will  prove.  Did 
I  not  see  his  black  head  and  fiery 
eyes  ?  And  I  returned  to  the  hut  ia 
a  cold  sweat.  When  I  entered  it, 
the  old  hag  burst  into  a  wild  laugh. 
'  What  thief  have  you  seen  in  my 
shed,  Joel,  that  has  stolen  the  colour 
from  your  cheeks,  loosened  your 
joints  in  their  sockets,  and  made  your 
hair  to  rise  V 

"  '  Your  master  !  but  not  mine  P 
returned  I,  motioning  the  girls  to  be 
off. — ♦  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,'  said  the 
witch,  '  to  depart.  The  night  is  not 
far  advanced  ;  and  I  will  promise 
you  a  speedy  journey  home.  Be- 
sides a  man  of  your  courage  will 
never  object  a  third  time  to  look  into 
my  shed  V 

"  I  was  now  safe  out  of  her  cabin  i 
and  I  shook  my  fist  at  her,  and  told 
her,  I  would  see  her  and  her  shed  a£ 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  first.  Her 
fiendish  laugh  followed  us  a  long  way 
over  the  heath  ;  and  when  we  turned 
back  to  look  at  her  cabin,  it  appear- 
ed all  in  a  blaze  of  light.  This  ad- 
venture threw  a  great  damp  on  our 
spirits;  every  effort  to  rally  them 
proved  unsuccessful ;  and  I  parted 
with  the  girls  at  the  first  toUgate  on 
the  London  road,  with  a  very  heavy 
heart. 

•«  I  had  stx  miles  to  retjjrn  over 
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the  heath.  Behind  me  was  a  dark 
line  of  pine  groves,  which  skirted  the 
high  road  ;  and  before  me  an  exten- 
sive track  of  land,  without  a  tree  or 
house  to  diversify  the  prospect,  which 
was  bounded  to  the  fight  and  left ; 
and  before  me,  by  the  ocean,  whose 
stormy  and  menacing  aspect  was 
clearly  revealed  by  the  brightest 
moonlight  I  ever  beheld.  The  witch, 
and  my  adventure  with  her,  were  al- 
most forgotten,  in  the  anguish  I  felt 
at  parting  with  my  sweetheart  for 
another  long  year ;  and  I  was  think- 
ing to  myself,  if  we  should  ever  meet 
again,  when  the  sound  of  horse's 
.hoofs  rapidly  advancing  over  the 
frosty  ground  met  my  ear.  Surprised 
at  a  horseman's  crossing  the  heath  at 
that  late  hour,  I  turned  round  to  as- 
cerinin  who  it  might  be ;  but  no 
language  can  express  my  terror,  on 
beholding  a  jet  black  steed,  with  a 
flowing  mane,  and  tail  of  fire  stream- 
ing in  the  blast,  advancing  at  that  fu- 
rious pace  towards  me.  The  earth 
trembled  beneath  his  hoofs,  and  his 
course  was  marked  by  a  blue  track 
of  light  tram  the  pine  forest.  Oh, 
how  I  wished,  in  that  extremity  of 
fear,  that  the  ground  beneath  my  feet 
would  yawn  and  cover  me — that  I 
could  hide  myself  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  !  There  was  no  time  for  re- 
flection— my  memory  had  forsaken 
me.  The  name  of  God  trembled  on 
my  lips,  but  had  not  the  power  to 
give  it  utterance.  The  appalling 
steed  came  thundering  towards  me — 
fiatnes  encompassed  me — and  I  was 
caught  up  as  by  a  whiilwind  on  to 
his  back.  My  senses  reeled — the 
eath — the  ocean — and  the  pine  for- 
est— whirled  in  perpetual  mazes  round 
me.  I  called  aloud  for  help — I  tried 
to  disengage  myself,  as  the  sleeper 
does  who  struggles  with  the  night- 
mare, but  a  supernatural  power 
chained  me  to  my  seat.  My  brain 
seemed  on  fire,  and  ray  mind  was 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy, 
when  the  cold  moonbeams  glanced 
down  on  the  shallow  ford,  which  di- 
vides the  ancient  city  of  D from 
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let had  been  swollen  by  the  autum- 
nal rains  into  a  broad  stream,  and 
now  presented  a  glittering  sheet  of 
ice  to  the  eye.  To  this  spot  the 
spectre  steed  urged  his  frantic  course. 
The  ice  shivered  to  splinters  beneath 
his  hoofs,  and  1  was  dashed  with  vio- 
lence into  the  water.  With  the  great- 
est difficulty  I  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing myself  from  the  fl  -ating  m^.sses 
of  ice,  and  once  more  found  myself 
safe  on  terra  firma.  But  the  horse 
was  gone  !  Shivering  with  cold  and 
terror,  I  cast  my  eyes  round  the  heath 
— but  no  sight  was  visible,  no  sound 
met  my  ears,  but  the  angry  voice  of 
the  troubled  ocean.  I  remember 
nothing  more.  My  senses  failed  me ; 
and,  when  the  morning  dawned,  my 
nightly  fears  were  renewed  by  find- 
ing myself  awakened  on  tl)e  identical 
heap  of  old  nets  in  the  corner  of 
of  Rachel  Lagon's  shed.  On  return- 
ing to  the  Jolly  Fishei man,  I  found 
the  girls,  and  my  uncle,  wondering 
what  had  become  of  me.  I  related 
the  adventures  of  the  night,  and  how 
I  had  accompanied  them  to  the  toll- 
gate,  and  returned  on  that  horse  of 
the  devil's  own  training  over  the  moor. 
But  verily  I  believe  old  Rachel  had 
possessed  them  !  They  swore  that 
they  left  me  with  the  witch  ;  and,  be- 
ing fearful  of  prosecuting  their  jour- 
ney alone,  they  returned  to  the  Jol- 
ly Fisherman  without  me." 

"  Could  you  not  account,  Joel," 
said  I,  "  for  the  adventures  of  the 
night,  without  the  help  of  naagic  V 

"  What  other  power,"  replied  the 
old  man,  rising  and  wiping  his  brow, 
"  could  effect  it "?  As  I  stand  here  a 
living  man,  these  things  really  hap- 
pened to  me." 

"In  sleep,"  contimied  I;  "you 
left  old  Rachel's  hut  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication ;  overpowered  by  liquor^ 
you  sank  down  in  the  shed,  and  ima- 
gination did  the  rest.  Your  adven- 
tures my  good  friend,  were  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  night  mare. 
Therefore  cease,  1  beseech  3'ou,  to 
attribute  to  a  poor,  insane,  deluded 
old  woman  the  powers  o(  witchcraft  J' ' 
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On  n'auroit  guere  de  plaisir, 

I  AM  almost  ashamed  to  set  it  down 
in  English  that  we  find  so  much 
pleasure  in  flattering  ourselves  :  but 
so  it  is.  And  then,  for  Egotism,  I 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant things  in  the  world — so  time- 
killing,  and  so  soothing  :  a  batch  of 
it  is  more  than  consolatory,  and  most 
ticklish  relish  to  the  palate. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  we  are  all, 
more  or  less,  in  love  with  Egotism. 
Pope  will  have  it,  that  "  all  our 
knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know  :" 
and,  at  any  rate,  we  prove  mo?;t 
abundantly,  how  much  of  our  plea- 
sure is  derived  from  thinking  and 
talking  of  ourselves.  Let  us  put  the 
case  to  our  consciences,  and  ask, 
what  friend's  society  we  like  the  besti 
The  answer  honestly  is — that  one"'s 
who  will  throw  his  feet  across  a 
chair,  and  chatter  with  us  about  our 
thoughts  and  feelings — of  the  loves 
that  throw  a  spirit  of  soft  romance 
around  our  youth — and  of  the  deter- 
mined and  steady  resolves  that  grow 
out  of  a  more  sober  age.  To  be  se- 
rious in  a  weighty  matter,  it  becomes 
us  to  check,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
baneful  but  pleasant  propensity  to 
employ  so  much  of  our  leisure  in 
idle  and  fruitless  speculations — in 
that  kind  of  egotistical  abstraction, 
which  Locke  would  call  "  dreanaing 
awake." 

'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels. 
By  blood  or  ink — 

but  sweeter  still  to  hold  the  green 
sprigs  in  our  fingers,  and  tell  how 
they  were  won.  The  soldier  who 
has  braved  but  one  campaign,  will 
always  have  a  tale  of  war  and  won- 
der to  surprise  us  ;  in  which,  himself 
will  be,  of  course  the  leading  charac- 
ter. There  is,  however,  one  charm 
in  military  egotism — it  is  generally 
of  a  plain  kind;  unaccomj:»anied  with 
that  sophisticated  gloss,  which  fre- 
quently distinguishes  the  lectures  on 
self  oi  x\\e  man  of  letters.  The  latter 
is  uot  at  all  a  pleasant  egotist  in  the 


si  I'on  ne  re  flattoit  point. 

way  of  conversation — he  is  some- 
what better  in  print. 

Amongst  literary  men,  ancient  or 
modern,  there  is  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  the  character  in  question. 
Rousseau,  a  considerable  egotist, 
mixes  himself  up,  very  often  delight- 
fully, with  scenes  of  great  pathos 
and  sentiment.  I  do  not  complain 
much  of  the  egotism  of  Rousseau. 

Then  we  have  some  desperate 
cases  of  the  kind  in  the  writers  of  our 
own  time.  Lord  Byron  is  a  splendid 
proof;  indeed,  he  sings  of  himself  so 
finely,  that  we  seldom  hesitate  to  fol- 
low him.  It  is  not  exactly  so  with 
Wordsworth,  for  he  sometimes  tires 
us  with  his  trifling  company.  Still  it 
is  next  to  impossible  not  to  be  de- 
lighted, now  and  then,  with  the 
chaste  spirit  which  accompanies  the 
egotism  of  Wordsworth : 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run, 

Have  been  his  dearest  joy.  s 

And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  more  pleasant  com- 
panion than  he,  with  whom  to  "haunt 
the  water-falls  ;"  provided  he  be  not 
allowed  to  walk  too  slowly,  and  thus 
be  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  his 
egotistical  trifles,  Coleridge  is  a 
metaphysical  egotist,  and  that's  the 
very  worst  class  of  all.  Walter 
Scott  does  not  display  too  much  of 
the  feeling  in  question,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  writings  :  indeed,  he 
generally  appears  as  a  nice  kind  of 
amiable  gentleman,  who  is  ever  on 
the  best  terms  with  himself;  but  who 
on  that  very  account,  perhaps,  thinks 
it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  world 
sliould  feel  an  interest  in  every  tri- 
fling circumstance  connected  with  his 
life.  Lei'jh  Hunt  is  a  sad  fellow  in 
this  respect ;  for  he  cannot  take  a 
stroll  to  Hampstead  (his  Paradise.) 
without  giving  us  an  account  of  his 
journey.  Tiiis  gentleman's  egotism 
is  very  peculiar,  and  perhaps  it  par- 
takes a  little  too   much  of  vanity  tp 
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be  tolerated  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  often 
extremely  amusing,  and  always  origi- 
nal. It  is  too  much  trouble  for  Ana- 
creon  Moore  to  be  a  considerable 
egotist. 

In  noticing  as  I  have  done,  the 
egotism  of  the  poets,  I  must  be  un- 
derstood as  doing  so,  because  they 
are  the  beings  with  whom  I  would 
wish  to  hold  converse ;  for  their's 
are  such  pleasant  conceits,  that  sure- 
ly it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
world  "  to  live  in  the  light  of  their 
fancies." 


We  were  told,  a  long  time  ag<^, 
that  lovers  are  so  fond  of  each  other's 
company,  only  because  they  are  ever- 
lastingly talking  about  themselves ; 
and  really,  when  we  come  to  think 
of  of  it,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  remark.  The  most  tolerable 
sort  of  conversational  egotism  is  that 
of  the  old  soldier  and  the  young  lady. 
The  one  has  so  much  honest  enthu- 
siasm to  recommend  it :  and  the  other, 
so  much  of  bright  eyes  and  playful 
smiles — of  glowing  cheeks,  and  tell- 
tale blushes. 


VARIETIES. 

MORAL  CONDITION  OP  LONDON,  &c.  Statement  will  illustrate  some  of  the 

fTlHERE    is   great     difficulty    in  occupationof  the  Sabbath: — "  It  ap- 

-■-   obtaining     an   accurate    return  pears,  that  of  the  papers  at  present 

of  the  various  places  of  worship  in  published  in  London  on  the  Sunday, 

this  vast  city,  yet  the  following  state-  there  are  circulated,    on  the  lowest 

ment  will,   I  believe,  approach  very  estimate,  45,000   copies,   and   that^ 

near  the  truth.  upon  the  most  moderate  computation, 

Episcopal  Churches  and  Chapels    .    200  between   2  and    300,000   readers  of 

Independent  Chapels 66  these  papers  are  to   be  found  in  the 

Wesleyan  Methodist  do.      ...     86  metropolis   alone,   while    the    great 

Baptist  do 32  ,  *          r             '                j-  .  -u    . 

Calvinistic  Methodist  Do.    ...     30  number    of    pressmen,    distributors, 

Presbyterian  (Scotch andUnitarian)  do.  16  master-venders,  hawkers,  and  subor- 

Roman  Catholic  do 14  dinate  agents,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 

Quakers'  Meetings      .....6  u                              -i             ij 

"                          ages,  who  are  necessarily  employed 

400  on  the  Sabbath  all  tend   to  the  most 

flagrant  breach  of  the  day  of  rest." 

If  we  calculate   that   the  average  I"  such  a  state  we  cannot   won- 

attendance  at  each  place  is  500  per-  '^^r  at  the   report  of  Mr.  Wontner, 

sons,  which  is   certainly  the  greatest  ^'i^  excellent  governor  of  Newgate, 

extent  we  can  allow,   and  add  250  by  which  it  appears,  that  during  the 

more  for   the   fluctuating   hearers  at  J^ar  1826  there  were  committed  to 

the  several  services  of  each  Sabbath,  "'^^  g^ol, 

it  will  give  a  result   of  300,000   per-  Males  under  21  years  of  age     .     .     1227 

sons.       Now,    the    population  of    this         Females  ditto  ditto 442 

wide  spread  metropolis  is  estimated  ?eSetdL'\    !    :    j    !    !    .'    Ts 

by  the  last  census,  at  1 ,274,800  souls ;  

from  which  subtract  the  feeble  mino-  "2931 

rity  above,    and   we   find  nine  hun-  

DRED  and  seventy-four  THOUSAND  Being  an   increase  of  547  comrait- 

EiGHT   HUNDRED  peisons   neglectiiig  ments  in  the  past  year  ! 

the   public    worship   of   God  !    And  

though  considerable  deduction  are  to  sheridan  and  the  actor. 

be    made    for   young   children,  sick  At  the  first  performance  of  "  The 

persons,   and    the   aged  and  infirm.  Critic,"    Sheridan    had   adopted,  as 

yet,   after  all,  the  multitude  without  the  representative  of  Lord  Burleigh, 

even  the  forms  of  religion,  around  us,  an    actor  whose    "  looks  profound" 

is  most  appalling.     The   following  accorded  with  his  "  ignoraace  ;"  but 
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who,  until  then,  had  only  aspired  to 
the  livery  of  the  theatre — the  placing 
of  chairs,  or  the  presentation  of  a 
letter ;  yet  who,  in  this  humble  dis- 
play of  histrionic  art,  generally  con- 
trived to  commit  some  egregious 
blunder.  He  was  remonstrated  with 
on  his  choice,  by  one  of  the  perform- 
ers, who  demonstrated  the  excessive 
duliiess  of  apprehension  of  the  would- 
be  Minister  of  State;  and,  like  other 
and  recent  instances  in  that  capacity, 
his  singular  aptitude  to  error,  how- 
ever simple  the  part  he  had  to  en- 
act, or  clear  and  concise  the  instruc- 
tions with  which  it  might  be  accom- 
panied. As  Sheridan  had  planned 
the  character,  the  face  was  everything, 
and  the  lengthened,  dull,  and  inex- 
pressive visage  of  the  subject  was  too 
strictly  ministerial  to  be  lost ;  and 
the  author  would,  as  be  said,  "  defy 
him  to  go  wrong."  Still  his  friend 
was  sceptical :  nor  were  his  doubts 
removed  by  Sheridan's  assuring  him 
that  the  representative  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh "  would  have  only  to  look  wise, 
shake  his  head,  and  hold  his  tongue  ;" 
and  he  so  far  persisted  as  to  lay  a 
bet  with  the  author  that  some  capital 
blunder  would  nevertheless  occur. 
The  wager  was  accepted,  and,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  confidence,  Sheri- 
dan insisted  that  the  actor  should  not 
even  rehearse  the  part,  and  yet  that 
he  should  get  through  with  it  satisfac- 
torily to  the  public  and  himself  on 
the  night  of  the  first  performance.  It 
came.  The  arbiter  of  hopes  and 
fears  appeared  in  all  the  "  bearded 
majesty"  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and,  flattered  by  the  preference  of 
the  great  author,  had  carefully  con- 
ned over  the  following  instructions : — 

"  Mr. ,  as  Lord  Burleigh,  will 

advance,  from  the  prompter's  side  ; 
— proceed  to  the  front  of  the  stage ; 

— fall  back   to  where  Mr.  G 

stands  as  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, — 
shake  his  head,  and  exit."  The  im- 
portant moment  came.  With  "state- 
ly step  and  slow,"  Lord  Burleigh 
advanced  in  face  of  the  audience. 
"  Capital  !"  exclaimed  the  gratified 
author  ;  with  equal  correctness  he 
xetreated  to  the  side  of  Sir  Christo- 


pher, without  literally  falling  haclcj 
which  Sheridan  had  lor  a  moment 
doubted  might  be  the  case.  "  Good  ! 
a  lucky  escape  through,"  half  lalter- 
ed  the  anxious  poet.  "  Now  !  now  !" 
he  continued,  with  ejiger  delight  at 
having  got  so  far  so  well :  but,  what 
was  his  horror,  when  his  unlucky 
pupil,  instead  of  shaking  his  oivn 
blundering  head,  in  strict  but  unfor- 
tunate interpretation  of  his  orders, 
took  that  of  Sir  Christopher  within 
his  hands,  shook  it  long  and  manful- 
ly, and  then  walked  off  with  a  look 
of  exultation  at  having  so  exactly 
complied  with  his  lesson. 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Poole's  new 
piece  was  ill  received  ;  but  he  has 
both  talent  and  fame  enough  to  sup- 
port him  under  the  chagrin  of  this 
partial  failure.  The  decisive  con- 
demnation of  Gudgeons  and  Sharks 
was  chiefly  attributable  to  a  wide- 
mouthed  individual  in  the  pit,  whose 
yawns  were  perfectly  terrific,  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  author,  at  length 
became  infections;  A  cod's-head 
could  not  display  a  more  desperate 
gulf;  and  by  this  3'avvuing  abyss  the 
poor  Gudgeons  were  devoured. 

The  Rencontre  makes  good  its 
pleasant  way,  and  is  capitally  acted 
every  evening.  Vestris,  who  has  not 
got  plump  in  consequence  of  her  fre- 
quent indispositions,  is  all  naivete  in 
Justine;  E.  Tree  plays  Mad.  dc 
Merville,  a  mcrville  ;  and  Farren,  in 
the  old  Baron,  is  perfectly  rich. 
Cooper  too,  in  the  Colonel,  with 
Lamporte  his  man,  and  the  useful 
Williams  in  3foustache,  are  all  thq 
most  meritorious  contributors  to  the 
gaiety  and  good  humour  of  this  pleas- 
ing drama.  

LITERARY  CHIT  CHAT. 

George  Culman  lias  completed  tlie 
first  volume  of  his  Retrospects — iliey 
are  to  form  three  octavo  volumes,  and 
are  to  be  ornamented  with  original 
portraits  of  himself  and  of  his  father. 

The  third  volume,  or  continuation, 
of  Reynolds^s  Life  and  Times,  will 
consist  chiefly  of  anecdotes  of  the 
two  Green  Rooms,  and  a  comic  tale 
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C5»lled,   The   Life  and  Death  of  a 
Publisher. 

T.  Moore  lias  given  up  his  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  comedy  for  Covent 
Garden,  and  has  most  honourably  re- 
turned to  the  managers  the  retaining 
fee  they  had  advanced  on  the  occa- 
sion.   

shakspeaue's  sonnets. 

A  pompous  commentator  lately 
thus  addressed  the  modern  alterer  of 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  &c. — *•  How  dare  you,  sir, 
operatise  our  divine  bard  ? — particu- 
larly when  you  evidently  do  not 
know  which  are,  and  which  are  not 
his  sonnets  ? — ay,  sir — answer  me — 
who  wrote  Co7iie  live  with  me,  and 
be  my  Love  ?"  "  Why,"  replied  the 
Avonian  harmoniser, "  Marlow,  to  be 
sure."  "  Indeed  !  and  Marlow,  I 
suppose,  wrote  that  beautiful  Shaks- 
perean  sonnet.  In  sooth,  sweet  Philo- 
tiiel  ?■'  "  No,  Mr.  Blackletter,"  re- 
joined the  dramatic  caterer  ;  "  I 
wrote  that  myself." 


STEAM  NAVIOATION. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered  that 
an  experiment,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,,  to  navigate  by 
5team,  was  made  iu  the  year  1543. 
A  ship  of  two  hundred  tons,  laden 
with  corn,  in  the  harbour  of  Barce- 
lona, was  chosen  for  the  trial.  The 
machine  is  described  as  having  been 
composed  of  a  vast  cylinder,  full  of 
water,  and  tuo  large  wheels,  fixed 
outwardly  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
The  cylinder,  however,  was  thought 
liable  to  ex[)lode  :  the  vessel  sailed 
only  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour  ;  and  the  scheme  was  conse- 
quently abandoned  ;  but  the  emperor 
paid  all  the  cost  of  the  experiment, 
and  allowed  the  engineer  apensiou. 


SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 

Bees  m  ly  be  immersed  in  water 
for  a  long  time,  without  loss  of  life, 
Reaumur  saw  them  recover  after  nine 
liours  immersion.  Dr.  Evans  acci- 
dentally left  some  eighteen  hours  in 
water ;'  vvIkmi  laded  out  with  a  spoon 
and  placed  in  t!ie  sunshine,  the  majo- 


rity of  them  recovered.  Other  ani- 
mals, of  analogous  species,  exhibit 
still  more  wonderful  resurrections. 
De  Geer  has  observed  one  species  of 
niite  to  live  for  some  time  in  spirits 
of  wine  ;  and  Mr,  Kirhy  states,  that 
being  desirous  of  preserving  a  very 
pretty  lady-bird,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  accomplish  it,  he  immersed  it 
in  geneva.  "  After  leaving  it,"  says 
he,  "  in  this  situation  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  seeing  it  without  motion, 
I  concluded  it  was  dead,  and  laid  it 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  no  sooner, 
however,  felt  the  warmth  than  it  be- 
gan to  move,  and  afterwards  flew 
away."  This  circumstance  laid  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  K.'s  study  of  ento- 
mology.   

MUMMIES. 

In  a  discourse  recently  pronounced 
at  Paris,  by  M,  Julia  Fontenelle,  on 
the  Egyptian  practice  of  embalming, 
the  professor  maintained,  that  a  phy- 
sical necessity  had  rendered  that 
practice  indispensable.  The  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile  annually  covered 
for  four  months  almost  the  whole  of 
the  cultivated  parts  of  Egypt.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  the  towns  and  villages 
upon  elevated  spots.  It  appears, 
according  to  Danvers,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  under 
the  reign  of  Sesostris,  Egypt  contain- 
ed, upon  a  territory  of  2,250  square 
leagues,  about  6,222  persons  on  each ; 
which,  supposing  that  in  the  year 
one  death  takes  place  among  forty 
persons,  gives  350,000  deaths  annu- 
ally. These  corpses  must  be  dis- 
posed of,  either  by  interment  or  by 
burning.  Yet  both  these  modes  were 
almost  impracticable.  If  buried, 
either  around  the  inhabited  places, 
or  in  those  spots  which  were  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile,  it  is  evident  that, 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies, 
the  purity  of  the  air  would  be  so  af- 
fected, as  to  render  it  the  germ  of 
destruction  to  the  people.  As  for 
the  second  mode  of  destroying 
corpses,  the  want  of  fuel  presented 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  it.  A 
more  easy  process  was  open  to  the 
Egyptians.      That  fine  country  was 
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sprinkled  with  small  lakes  of  natron 
(sub-carbonate  of  soda),  and  as  that 
salt  possesses  the  property  of  pre- 
serving animal  substances  from  pu- 
trefaction, it  was  naturally  used  as 
tlie  means  of  embalming  dead  bodies. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Mr.  Joseph  Aspden,  of  Leeds,  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new  mode 
of  producing  an  artificial  stone,  or  ce- 
ment, for  the  covering  of  buildings. 
He  calls  it  Poiiland  cemeut,  from  its 
resemblance  to  Portland  stone.  Its 
component  parts  are  as  follow  : — a 
given  quantity  of  lime-stone,  of  the 
kind  usually  employed  for  mending 
roads,  is  to  be  pulverized  by  beating 
or  grinding,  or  it  may  be  taken  from 
the  road  in  a  pulverized  state,  or  in 
a  state  of  puddle  :  this,  when  dried, 
is  to  be  calcined  in  a  furnace  in  the 
usual  way.  A  similar  quantity  of 
argillaceous  earth,  or  clay,  is  then  to 
be  mixed  in  water  with  the  calcined 
lime-stone,  and  the  whole  perfectly 
incorporated,  by  manual  labour  or 
by  machinery,  into  a  plastic  state. 
This  mixture  is  then  to  be  placed  in 
shallow  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
evaporation,  and  then  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  sun, 
or  the  heat  of  fire,  or  steam  conduct- 
ed by  pipes  or  flues  under  the  pans 
of  evaporating  vessels.  This  com- 
position, when  in  a  dry  state,  is  to 
be  broken  into  lumps  of  suitable 
sizes,  and  is  then  to  be  calcined 
again,  in  a  furnace  similar  to  a  lime- 
kiln, till  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
entirely  expelled.  The  mixture  so 
prepared  is  then  to  be  pulverized  by 
grinding  or  beating,  and  when  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  use;  and,  with  the  addition 
of  so  much  water  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  bring  it  into  the  consistency  of 
mortar,  will,  when  applied  to  its  pur- 
pose, make  a  compact  and  durable 
artificial  stone,  equal  to  the  Portland 
stone  itself.  

NEW  SPECIES  OF  MAGNOLIA. 

A  new  species  of  the  Magnolia  has 
been  produced  by  the  Chevalier  Sou- 
lange  Bodin,  President  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society  of  Paris  :   it  was  ob- 


tained by  fecundating  the  pistils  of 
the  Magnolia  precia  with  the  pollen 
of  the  M.  purpurea  ;  the  result  h.'is 
been  a  magnificent  flower,  like  that 
of  the  Magnolia  alba,  with  beautiful 
purple  spotted  and  striated  leaves. 
The  new  plant  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  its  parents  ;  it  flowers  after  the  JNl, 
alba,  and  before  the  M.  purpurea  ; 
it  has  the  odour  of  the  M.  alba,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  M.  purpurea. 
There  are  only  six  petals  in  the  M. 
purpurea,  and  nine  in  the  M.  al- 
ba, which  latter  is  also  the  number 
in  the  new  plant.  This  elegant  pro- 
duction, to  which  the  Linnaean  Soci- 
ety of  Paris  has  very  pioprrly  given 
the  name  of  Magnolia  Sonlangiana, 
is  only  in  its  second  year,  and  it  is 
not  yet  known  whether  the  variety 
will  become  constant  in  its  form,^  and 
constitute  a  new  species, — a  fact 
which  next  year's  produce  will  decide 

LARGE  KETTLE. 

The  convent  of  Bernardines,  of 
Pisa,  contains  the  largest  kettl& 
known  in  the  world.  It  is  of  cast- 
iron,  and  measures  fifty  feet  in  heightj. 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  it  daily  prepares  food 
for  six  thousand  paupers. 


THE  IRAN  DUGONG. 

We  learn  from  competent  authori- 
ty on  such  subjects,  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  creature  now  showing  as  a 
mermaid,  is  a  genuine  one  of  the 
Ikan  Dugong — the  animal  that  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Fenmie  du  Mer," 
or  Mermaid  of  the  Indian  Seas, — a 
name  as  applicable,  perhaps,  in  this 
instance,  or  more  so,  than  that  of 
Sea-Horse,  Sea-Cow,  &c.  to  othei* 
animals  ;  as  the  Dugong  really  gives 
suck  from  pectoral  breasts,  and  con- 
sequently must  keep  its  own  headj 
as  well  as  that  of  its  young  one,, 
above  water  while  performing  that 
maternal  oflSce.  I  had,  (says  our 
obliging  correspondent,)  through  the 
means  of  a  medical  friend,  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  of  seeing  the  ske- 
leton in  question,  before  an  exhibi- 
tion of  it  was,  I  believe,  contemplat- 
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ed  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  ber  of  criuiiuals  last  year  exceeded 
genuine  in  every  particular ;  the  tail  the  number  in  the  year  preceding, 
is  perfectly  natural,  and  in  its  proper  It  appears,  that  in  the  year  1826  the 
position  :  of  which  you  may  satisfy  number  of  persons  charged  wi.h  cri- 
yourself,  if  you  feel  inclined,  by  exa-  minal  offences  in  France  was  T5i)l  ; 
ming  specimens  both  of  the  entire  of  whom  603,  who  fled,  were  con- 
animal  and  the  skeleton,  in  the  Mu-  demned  par  contumace.  Of  the  re- 
seum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  mainder,  2640  were  acquitted  ;  and 
which  were  some  years  since  sent  4348  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
from  India  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  the  following  punishments  : 
Stamford  Raffles.                                     To  death     .    , 150 

__—  To  hard  labour  for  life 281 

„.>.»T^.,o.,    ^„  .^.T  T  ir^ro  Ax^rv  To  hard  labour  for  various  terms  .     .     .  1139 

PRINCESS    DK  TALLEYRAND.  ^^  ^^,j^^^y  imprisonment 1228 

It  was  Stated,   it   is  said,   in   the    -p^  ^^^  piUory  (carcan) 9 

drawing-room  of  the  Princess  de  Tal-    To  banishment 1 

leyrand,  that  M.  Cuvier  had  refused  J^ -^lir^n^  with  o'r  without  fine  !  1487 

the   office    of    censor     ot    the     press,  -p^  confinement  for  a  certain  number  of 

"  What  impertinence  !"  said  the  Prin-  years  (being  under  16  years  of  age)  in 

cess.       "Why,  CatO    was   a    censor,        a  house  of  correction __56 

and  is  he  a  better  or  a  greater   man  4348 

than  Cato  ?     Cato  censured  the  Ro-  rpj^^  proportion  of  females  to  males 

man  newspapers  ;  and  does  he  think  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^^j^  i„  ^  hundred  ;  and 

it  beneath  hun  to  censure  the  French  ^^^^^  j^alf  the  accused  persons  were 

ones?"                 under  30  years  of  age.     In  England, 

DR.  hibbert's  system  OP  GEOLOGY,  in  the  year  1825,  the  number  of  per- 

Dr.  Hibbert  is  in  considerable  for-  sons  found  guilty  of  criminal  offences 
wardness  with  the  system  of  Geolo-  ^yas  9,964.  In  1826  it  amounted  to 
gy  which  he  has  many  years  been  ]i  095  ;  of  whom  1,200  were  con- 
preparing  for  publication.  It  is  in-  demned  to  death. — What  can  be  the 
tended  to  contain  a  succinct  view  of  cause  of  this  growth  of  crime  in  both 

the  history  of  the  earth,  with  a  geo-    countries  ?         

logical  arrangement  of  the  various  mi-  james  r. 

neral  substances  which  each  descrip-  Amon'"  the    addresses   presented 

tion  of  rock  contains,   and  a  particu-  upon  the  accession   of  James  I.  was 

lar  account  of  the   organic    remains  one  from  the  ancient  town  of  Shrews- 

which   have   been  discovered  in  the  bury,  wishing  his  majesty  might  reign 

various  strata.     A  considerable  por-  as  long   as    the  sun,  moon^  and  stars 

tion  of  the  work  is  dedicated  to  an  endured.     "  Faith,    mou,"  said    the 

inquiry  into   the   changes  which  are  king  to  the  person  who  presented  it, 

still  going  on  to   alter  the  surface  of  «  jf  \  do,  my  son  then  must  reign  by 

the  globe.     Dr.  Hibbert,   preparato-  candle-light.^^ 

ry  to  the  completion  of  his  work,  is  — 

visiting  the  Continent,  with  the  view  list  op  new  books. 

of  satisfying  himself  on  some  import-  Townley    on    the   law  of  Moses, 

ant  questions  connected  with  the  sub-  8vo. — Sherwood's  Chronology,  Vol. 

ject  of  rocks  of  igneous  formation.  H.      12mo. — Butterfly     Collector's 

For  this   purpose,  he  is  undertaking  Vade  Mecura,  2d  edition,   12mo. — 

a  personal  examination  of  several  of  Andrews's  (Capt.)  Travels  in  South 

the  most   noted  volcanic  districts  in  A  merica,   2    vols,    post    8vo. — Von 

Europe.              Halen's   Imprisonment,  2  vols,  Svo. 

CRIMES  IN  FRANCE.  — Butler's  Genuine  Poetical  Remarks, 

It  is  an  extraordinary  and  melan-  Svo. — Lempriere's  Lectures,  Svo. — 
choly  fact,  and  one  which  well  de-  Williams's  Abstracts,  7  and  8,  G. 
serves  the  serious  attention  of  the  IV.  Svo. — West's  Second  Journal, 
legislator  and  the  philosopher,  that  Svo. — Bulwer's  Views  ia  the  Ma- 
in France,  as  in  England,  the  jium-  deiras,  folio. 
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